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REDISTRIBUTION BEFORE HOME RULE 


DurinG the debates in the House of Commons on the Franchise” 
and Registration Bill, the Government, through various Cabinet 
Ministers, committed themselves to a Redistribution Of, Seats, 
but cautiously declined to say very much about wep thi measure 
would be introduced and passed, though frequently pressed on if 
the subject by the Opposition. It is not to be wondered at that 
_ the latter were somewhat sceptical as to the value of these 
promises, for it is impossible to forget the fate of certain pledges 
given definitely by the Prime Minister and others in regard toa 
Feform of the House of Lords and the setting up of an efficient 
. Second Chamber. The whole point, however, of any Redistri-. 
-bution centres round the date. Carried out after Home Rule _ 
became law (arguing for the moment that it does reach the 
Statute Book) Redistribution would be nothing less than a fraud, í 
and it is the object of this article to make thisiquite plain. petak 
let me refer for a moment to the debates on the Franchise : 
Bill and to the arguments used by members sitting to ‘the right 
of the Chair. í The Irish over-representation,’ they paid, ‘of | 
Vou. ERM No, 427 ee 3) eve : 
ae oon 
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which you complain, will be cured by the passage of the Home 
Rule Bill, when the representatives of Treland will be reduced 
from 108 to 42.’ Consequently throughout the whole debate on 
the Franchise Bill Government supporters invariably excluded all 
Irish representation from their arguments, and seemed to resent 
any reference to the most glaring of all electoral anomalies as. 
ill-timed, superfluous, and almost out of order. In fact, when: 
giving some figures to the House showing the number of seats 
that had less than 7000 electors, and dividing them into those 
that habitually voted in the ‘Aye’ and ‘No’ lobbies, I was at 
once met with the interjection, ‘But you are counting in the 
Trish.’ (The figures, by the way, prove that there are more 
than double as many small seats—t.e. under 7000 electors— 
returning supporters of the Government as there are of the 
Opposition, the actual figures being 95 to 43.) But why not 
count the Irish seats? How, in any discussion on Redistribution, 
can you exclude the Irish members, and lay down that they must 
i not be counted on the ground that it will be all right when Home 
Rule is passed? The all-important point is that these seats 
which ‘must not be counted’ are being utilised at the present 
moment in the Division Lobby in order to pass Home Rule, 
though it is quite certain there is no mandate for this measure. 
They are quite good enough to count, apparently, when it is a 
case of a division for, let us say, depriving the Welsh Church 
of her income, but you must exclude them from your argument 
when you are discussing the question of Redistribution. It would 
be difficult to imagine any argument more unfair, more illogical, 
~ or even more ludicrous, : ; 

~a Now let me briefly put the present political situation with 
which-this whole question is so intimately bound up. It may 

be stated.under three headings : _ 
(1) Eng is as much interested in the question of Home 


Rule and the consequent dismembering of the United Kingdom 


as Iveland is. : 

(2) Home Rule was not in any true sense of the term the issue 
at the last General Election. In fact, the Government, besides 
having no mandate for this policy, know well that were the 

_ electorate given a chance of voting on it, they would give the 

same answer as they have done before. oe ; 

= (3) The Constitution has been manipulated in a way pur- 

posely to prevent any appeal to the country being made until 

after the bargain between the Government and their Irish allies 
has been fulfilled. ~. ; | 

Tt is not necessary to argue about this third proposition, but 


+. et 
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. = England is equally interested with Ireland. on the question” ; 
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of Home Rule for many reasons. Jn the first place, she is 
expected to pay for it, and I challenge anybody to dispute the 
proposition that before a large burden of this sort is placed upon 
the taxpayers they have at least the right to decide by their 
votes whether they are prepared to shoulder this burden or not.. 
It is no use dismissing the question of this annual tribute of so 
many millions as a ‘ sordid argument’; one can only be amused 
at anybody taking up this sort of line after listening to the 
strenuous arguments frequently advanced against a beggarly 
increase of some estimate by a few thousands a year, say, for 
granting a separation allowance to Territorials while serving 
their country in camp, or for some similar object. The 
‘economists’ at once mobilise to vote down anything of this 
nature, though they brand any reference to the millions involved 
in this Irish question as a sordid argument, and one apparently 
quite unworthy to be used. And, again, surely England is 
ji entitled to consider and, if she wishes, to decline the risks 
involved in this policy of Home Rule. For were she ever to be 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle with some foreign Power, 
it would mean having close on her flank a semi-independent 
nation, probably in a state of sulky neutrality, and even possibly 
of passive hostility. This is no fancy risk; it is merely weighing 
“up statements that have proceeded from time to time from Irish 
orators themselves, and England, whose international position 
| gets no easier as time goes on, may not think it worth while to 
! take the chance. 
4 And now for No. 2. No politician of any weight would be 
| prepared to say that this great question of Home Rule was the 
j predominant issue at the last General Election. What really 
3 happened was, that a very strenuous campaign was engineered 
Er against the Lords and the whole hereditary principle, for which 
j the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who did so much to embitter 
i the campaign by stirring up class hatred, is entitled to a good 
| deal of credit from an electioneering point of view. But having 
A succeeded by the cry of ‘ Peers v. The People,’ and by keeping 
vA Home Rule well in the background, in just about upholding their 
majority on a second appeal to the same electorate, the Govern- _ 
i ment are not entitled to say that they have a mandate to ass 
f .a Home Rule measure, from which, when directly appealed to, ie 
the common-sense and good judgment of the country have in- n 
variably recoiled. It is not easy to accommodate oneself to look 
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Minister, is notorious, and supplies evidence that cannot be 
gainsaid. But perhaps my arguments would be reinforced if I 
called in the testimony of a member of the late Government. 
Sir Ernest Soares, in a letter issued to the electors a few days 
before the poll in the Barnstaple Division, wrote as follows : 
‘The question at issue is a simple one—namely, whether the 
peers or the people are to rule this country. J hope you will 
not be led astray by the Home Rule bogey with which our 
opponents are attempting to confuse the issue.’ It will be 
realised how very inconvenient at the present moment it would 
be to have Sir Ernest Soares on the Front Bench, and it must 
have been a relief to many when he was translated to the Mint, 
where, as we were always on good terms, I hope he is enjoying 
himself and having a good time. 

Now, since England is equally interested with Ireland in the 
question of Home Rule, and since Home Rule was not before 
the country as the issue at the last General Election, what 
follows? Firstly, that the predominant (and paying) partner 
should have an equal say in the matter; and, secondly, that a 
decision should be asked of the electorate before Home Rule 

- becomes law. But has England an equal sayin the matter, or 
rather, has she an equal say in the Division Lobbies of the.House 
of Commons ?—the really important point—for it is here that the 
actual decisions on this policy are ultimately made. It is very 
easy to show that she has not, and equally easy to show that 
every Irish eléctor has very nearly twice as much weight and 
voice in deciding this question as every English elector. There are 
696,405 electors in Ireland returning 103 members to the House 
of Commons. This gives an average of 6761 electors per member. 
For England, the 465 members are returned by 6,102,423 elec- 
tors, an average of 13,123 electors per member, or nearly double 
the number of electors that are necessary for returning an Irish 
member. In other words, an English elector has only half the 
influence on matters of public policy that the Irish voter has, 
and yet, especially in the case of Home Rule, England has to 
run most of the risks and do most of the paying. It would not 
be difficult to prove that England is even more interested in this 
question than Treland, but at\least it will be acknowledged that 
she is equally interested, and hence arises the unchallengeable 
case for equal political power. The truth is that Ireland on the 
Home Rule question has the use of thirty-eight votes to which 
on a population basis she is not entitled, but to which England 
is, and it is more than probable that these votes would be worth 


elector out of every nine in Ireland is returned as illiterate. 
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x | 1 This. scandal is further emphasised when -it is remembered ‘that one 


seventy-six On à division, since, broadly speaking, England is 
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strongly in favour of maintaining the Union. What Parliamen- 


O 


tary chance would Home Rule have then? It can now be seen 


how grossly unfair it is to talk about Redistribution after Home 


Rule is law, for it is only by making use of this very considerable | 


over-representation that Home Rule has the slightest chance of 
being passed at all; and it is little cause for wonder that Ulster 
should be passionately desirous of staying inside the Union and 
under the protection of the British Parliament at Westminster, 
rather than of a Nationalist Parliament in Dublin, and refuse to 
be driven forth by legislation which she rightly declares has under 
present conditions no moral sanction whatever. Ulster’s undying 
determination is considerably strengthened by the fact that the 
Constitution has been deliberately gerrymandered in order to 
render this possible, and by the knowledge that the majority of 
Englishmen are heartily in sympathy with her, and even pre- 
pared to render more practical assistance. It can hardly have 
been overlooked by the Coalition that public opinion would be 
furiously against any Government that started trying to coerce a 
people out of their birthright under the Union Jack, and would 
run in strong and active sympathy with those who were resisting 
such an act of treasonable insanity. 

The case, therefore, for a Redistribution of Seats, giving 
England her exact share of the votes in the House of Commons, 
and further, for an appeal to the country before Home Rule is 
(or is not) placed on the Statute Book, stands unanswerable, 
and I venture to think that within the next twelve months 
public opinion will begin to veer round towards the adoption of 
this reasonable course. : 

Let me now for a moment turn to the arguments generally 
used against carrying out this act of electoral justice, which, 
when all is said and done, is nothing more nor less than 
putting every individual on the same plane of equality as 
far as political power is concerned. These may all be summed 
up by the words ‘ Act of Union,’ and it will be worth while to 
examine this argument from three points of view, the Nation- 
alist, the Liberal, and the Unionist. 
~ The idea of everybody being in a position of equality as far 


as voting is concerned is naturally not a very popular os | 


with the Nationalist. He has been in a strategical position of 
great strength in the House of Commons, and has not been slow. 
to take advantage of it. Indeed, the Nationalist party have 
never made any secret of the fact that the difficulties of the 
two great parties in the State would be their opportunity, and, 
since they are there in the position of holding the balance, they 


one need object to this; it is business. In fact, the only objection 
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T have is that the Nationalists play this little game with too many 
counters. Their disappearance from the House would be Parlia- 
ment’s loss, but it is possible to have too much of a good thing. 
Tt must always be rather difficult to surrender à position of 
power or privilege, but, after all, it is what nearly everybody 
nowadays is going through; and the Nationalists not less than 
the whole of the Coalition, who not very Jong ago were crying 
out for fair play in the House of Lords, can hardly object to 
the cry of fair play for England in the House of Commons. In 
fact, I think the words addressed to the Unionist party by 
Mr. Ellis Griffith, M.P., during the second-reading debate on 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, are really far more appropriato 
to the Nationalist party, who probably enjoy a position of 
greater privilege than any individuals in the whole of the British 
Empire. ‘What is it,’ asked Mr. Ellis Griffith, with much 
emotion, ‘ that you complain of? Are you not capable of accom- 
modating yourselves to a condition of equality? Must you 
always uphold anomalies and occupy a position of privilege and 
patronage?” This is naturally very much what the Nationalists 
would like to do, and I think if they had continued to be reason- 
able this gross anomaly might have been suffered by the patient 
Anglo-Saxon for some time longer ; but just as public attention 
was focussed on the position of the House of Lords by their 
action on the Budget, so when the Nationalists endeavour to 
dismember the United Kingdom, and thus bring prominently 
before Englishmen the grave risks that such a policy entails, 
it is inevitable that their privileged position in Parliament can 
be no longer overlooked. 

Tt is rather curious to hear the Nationalist members quoting 
the Act of Union as a bar to merely putting them on a political 
equality with the rest of his Majesty’s subjects. Their argu- 
ments run something like this: ‘You cannot deprive us of 
forty seats, as the Act of Union prevents you.’ Could anybody 
but an Irishman quote the Act of Union as an argument in 
favour of keeping forty seats, the retention and utilising of which 
they know to be the only possible chance they have of smashing 
the Act of Union? What would be thought of a burglar who, 
when discovered in your room, asked you to lend him a few 
cartridges for his revolver before he began operations, as he had 
left his at home? ‘There is, of course, absolutely no reason 
against altering the Act of Union, and every politician knows 
that when it happened to suit the Liberal party to alter it, they 

lat once did so by an Amending Act that disestablished the Irish 

Church. It is worth recalling that the words ‘for ever’ are 
nade use of in the particular section of the Act of Union which 
guaranteed the Establishment. However, these words seemed 
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to give little trouble to Mr. Gladstone, and they were brushed 
aside as of no account. It only shows what a political party can 
do when a certain policy happens for the moment to suit them. 
For one thing, however, we should be grateful : it at least forms 
a precedent for altering the Act of Union, and shows that it 
can be done, because it already has been done. Nor need we 
waste time over the argument of consent. The consent the Trish 
Church gave when the Liberal party tore up the Act of Union 
is the same kind of consent that many a traveller formerly gave 
on Hounslow Heath to the footpad who asked him for his 
money at the point of a pistol. In fact, when it happens to 
suit the Liberal party to alter the Act of Union, we are asked 
to believe that it is a great act of statesmanship; but when it 
is more than their political lives are worth to suggest giving 
equality and fair play to England, they find the Act (though 
engaged at the very moment in an attempt to smash it) a most 
excellent argument for leaving one of its clauses alone. Putting 
it colloquially, it seems that when they are_hidden to toe the 
line, they trot out the ‘ treaty’ theory. 

And now tor the Unionist point of view. I-am continually 
being told that a Unionist has no right to agitate for a reduction 
in the Irish representation. Why not? There is absolutely no 
reason why every Unionist should not urge this policy with all 
his might and main, for, not many years ago, it was the considered 
and definite policy of a Unionist Cabinet to reduce the Irish 
members in the House of Commons. Following the example 
of the Prime Minister, I do not intend to burn my feet in the 
embers of historical controversy, and therefore will not attempt 
to discuss the question whether it was right or whether it was 
wrong. The only fact that is worth going for is that a Unionist 
Cabinet did actually recommend this reduction, and, except that 
this proposal did not go as far as the facts would have justified, 
everybody will probably say ‘ Quite right, too.’ After all, England 
ought surely to count a little bit. It is hardly necessary for any 
Unionist therefore to apologise for or be chary in advocating 
what was Unionist policy less than eight years ago. It is quite 
true that a combination of circumstances, chiefly concerned with 
the differences on the tariff issue, prevented that very necessary 
step being taken to put our Parliamentary institutions on a 
proper footing, but it is none the less a fact that a 
Unionist Cabinet did intend to remedy this very grave scandal, 
and that is all we need trouble ourselves with now. It may be 
as well, though, just to recall how this decision (embodied ina ~ 
memorandum of July 1905, signed by Mr. Gerald Balfour) was 
looked upon at the time by the Conservative party, who were 


then, of course, in office. I quote from the Annual Register, | J 
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which is always considered, I believe, quite an impartial publica- 
tion. The italics are my own. ‘The long delay in the produc- 
tion of the Ministerial scheme of Redistribution had caused 
much dissatisfaction among Ministerialists, the great majority 
of whom had long looked on the passage of such a scheme as 
urgently called for in the interest of the Union, which, as they 
held, was gratuitously imperilled by the disproportionately large 
number of representatives returned, in view of her population, 
by Ireland.’ And in connexion with the formation of this sound 
and healthy opinion in the Conservative party, the long and 
strenuous efforts of Sir Henry Kimber, M.P., may here be 
recalled, not to mention the backing that those efforts received 
from the Spectator, which has always been foremost in champion- 
ing the case for ‘ One vote, one value.’ 

Earlier still, in 1885, students of the Debates will find the 
question continually cropping up, and, if further reinforcement 
for the case from the Unionist point of view were necessary, 
the remarks of Lord Salisbury, surely a good Unionist, would be 
very appropriate. He was replying to a speech delivered in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Gladstone, and spoke as follows : 


As for the Government proposal with regard to Ireland, giving to that 
country its full quota of one hundred members in spite of the fact that 
the population to be represented has diminished by two millions, it could 
only be characterised as absurd, and almost as fantastic as that theory 
which suggested that distance from the seat of Government, &c. 


Unionists will therefore see that in pressing for the reduction 
of Irish over-representation—in other words, justice for England 
—they can quote in their favour one of the greatest of Unionist 
Prime Ministers, the late Lord Salisbury ; secondly, the Unionist 
Cabinet of 1905; and to bring the argument down to the present 
day, the leader of the Opposition, Mr. Bonar Law, who an- 
nounced during the second reading of the Franchise Bill that he 
would deal drastically with this question on the first opportunity 
he had. : 

Though it will be seen, therefore, how easy it is to justify 
this reduction from the Unionist point of view, I believe that 
this wonderful treaty theory, which is now found so convenient 
by Liberals, is not of very ancient origin. Let me recall 
some remarks on this subject of Mr. Gladstone’s, delivered in a 


speech in the House of Commons in 1884, and summarised in . 


the Annual Register: ‘No doubt Ireland, having only one- 
seventh of the population of the United Kingdom, was only 
entitled to ninety-three members, but he was not willing to 
assume that the falling off of the Irish population would be 
permanent, and the injustice done to Jreland in the Redistribu- 
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tion of 1832 did not entitle the rest of the Kingdom to press for 
a strict application of a numerical law.’ 

I fear Mr. Gladstone cannot be counted a very good prophet 
as to the population tendencies in Ireland ; and as to any injustice 
which may or may not have been done in 1832, I think that 
most people will agree that England has paid back a hundred- 
fold during the last thirty years for any wrongs, real or imaginary, 
done some eighty years ago. But, further, the risk to England 
entailed in this policy of Home Rule certainly entitles her to 
press for the strict application of the numerical law now. And 
before leaving this part of the question, let me quote some 
remarks by Lord Morley (then Mr. John Morley), who was 
engaged in a correspondence with Lord Bramwell, which appeared 
in the Times in October 1885 : 


The greatest difficulty of Irish Redistribution is the apportionment of 
seats, not to, but in Ireland. Whether Ireland is to retain her present 
quota of members is a far less troublesome point than whether and how 
many seats are to be transferred from the South to the North. 


This must have been written before the treaty theory had been 
evolved, and before the Liberals were driven to such desperate 
straits to defend, for the purposes of prolonging their own < 
existence, such rank injustice to the predominant partner. 
When the United Kingdom is threatened with such risks as 
Home Rule will inevitably bring, when a loyal population is to 
be goaded into rebellion and civil war for refusing to trample on 
the Union Jack, it is high time that the country was aroused to 
a sense of the position into which the unjustifiable privileges of 
Irish over-representation has brought her. And if there is an 
overwhelming case for redress from the standpoint of justice 
and fair play, there is much to be said from the narrower party 
point of view, which, I fear, is generally the standard by which 
these questions come to be measured. It is sometimes thought 
that the Unionist party gains most under the present system from 
being in possession of the largest number of small seats, but 
that is by no means the case; the true facts being that the 
Government control more than twice as many small seats as 
the Unionist party. If account is taken of the members who ~ 
are returned by constituencies having less than 7000 electors, | 
it will be found that ninety-five members go into the ‘ Aye’ 
Lobby, as against forty-three into that Lobby which is fighting for 
the maintenance of the United Kingdom. ‘But you are counting 
the Irish!’ exclaims a Liberal member. Of course I am. Irish 
votes are counted when a division is taken to rob the Welsh 
Church, or to abolish Plural Voting ; on what grounds, therefore, | 
should they be excluded when discussing franchise proposals or a 
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Redistribution of Seats? I object to arguing the question as 
though Home Rule were already a chose jugće. 

The truth is, a great deal of the Home Rule agitation is very 
much of a Parliamentary nature, and arises from the fact that a 
solid Nationalist party has got tied up in a policy which the march 
of events and the lapse of time would have long ago relegated to 
its proper Parliamentary perspective, were it not that for these 
gentlemen to confess that Ireland is prosperous and likely to be 
far better off under the mild and beneficent sway of Westminster 
than under the tempestuous scuffle in Dublin, would be the 
death-knell of the Nationalist party, as it is known to-day. 
Nobody would or could object to this party continuing to agitate 
—if they wanted to—for separation, or to their continuing to 
elevate grievance into ‘ grievances ’ (so easy when you can con- 
trol eighty votes), or even to their generally controlling Parlia- 
mentary business, if they were able to do so by the use of their 
proper share of votes in the Division Lobby; but everybody 
should object, and go on objecting, to any group, either well or 
ill disposed towards this country, that are only enabled to do all 
this owing to the grossly unfair and privileged position that their 
over-representation gives them. Before an irrevocable step like 
Home Rule is taken, for which the country has given no man- 
date, let each portion of the United Kingdom be given its fair 
share of representation, and if the people, who are the final court 
of appeal, then decide that they wish this policy translated into 
law, there cannot be much more to be said. But whether Home 
Rule is a good policy or a bad one, it is impossible to conceive 
if that it can be worth anything to anybody if it has not behind it 


but has to be rammed down Ulstermen’s throats with bayonets ; 
and, as the time draws nearer the fateful day when the spark of 
civil war must inevitably be lighted if the course is not changed, 
I venture to think that an overwhelming majority on all sides 
of the House will be prepared to embrace this reasonable, 
straightforward, and honourable solution of what all true friends 
of this country can only regard as a very dangerous situation. 


CLIVE Morrison-BELL. 
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THE HIGH COURTS IN INDIA 


In the course of this year half a century will have passed since 
High Courts were established at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
The High Court at Allahabad dates from 1866, and it is now 
under contemplation to establish another High Court at Patna, 
the headquarters of the new Province of Behar-Orissa, presum- 
ably on the model of that at Allahabad. It is therefore a fit 
occasion to consider how far the existing High Courts have 
fulfilled the expectations of their founders, and at the same 
time to review shortly the system of administration of justice 
in British India, which has recently attracted unusual attention 


_ in England on account of some trials connected with attempts 


to excite sedition amongst the Indian communities. 

The three original High Courts were formed by the amal- 
gamation of the existing Supreme and Sudder Courts, represent- 
ing respectively the Crown and the Government of the East 
India Company. The Chief Justice and the Puisne Judges of the 
Supreme Court were barristers appointed in England by the 
Crown; the Judges of the Sudder Courts were members of the 
several Civil Services in India, and were appointed by the local 
Governments. The High Court at Allahabad merely replaced 
the existing Sudder Court of the upper provinces of Bengal, with 
some special jurisdiction added to it which need not be described: 

The Courts of Bengal were of the oldest date. The Sudder 
Court was established by Warren Hastings in 1772, and soon 
after the Supreme Court was established at Calcutta in 1774 
by Royal Charter under the Regulating Act of 1773 (13 Geo. TII. 
c. 63). The Supreme Courts at Madras and Bombay were not 
established until 1800 (Madras) and 1823 (Bombay), the Sudder 
Courts being of older date. The Supreme Courts exercised full 
civil and criminal jurisdiction in the Presidency towns, and 
also over matters in which European British subjects were con- 
cerned throughout the Presidency, as well as some other juris- — 
diction which it is unnecessary to specify. In 1834 this special” 


civil jurisdiction in respect of European British subjects was ee 


withdrawn. They were consequently Courts of original ju 
diction. The Sudder Courts exercised appellate and reyision 
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jurisdiction over the proceedings of the local Courts outside the 
Presidency towns. The existence of a dual system of Courts 
sitting at the same place could not continue, and its abolition 
was accelerated by the assumption of the government of India 
by the Crown in 1858. 

The first Judges of the High Courts were necessarily the 
existing Judges of the Supreme and Sudder Courts, the Chief 
Justices of the former being translated to the same office in the 
new Courts, and to them were added others qualified under the 
Royal Charters in such numbers as the business before the Courts 
demanded. The Calcutta High Court was the strongest, con- 
taining as many Judges as the other two High Courts combined. 
Tt was intended to attach to the Calcutta High Court a Pleader 
(Indian) of the Sudder Court, but the gentleman selected died 
before his appointment. It was not long, however, before his 
successor was appointed. In course of time others of the same 
class have been appointed Judges of the other High Courts, and 
more than one have simultaneously held office. In thus uniting 
in the new High Courts barristers, members of the Civil Services 
in India, and qualified natives of the country, it was sought to 
improve and strengthen the administration of justice by asso- 
ciating together Judges of classes who would each supply his 
own experience and special knowledge in which the other was 
deficient; and so it was authoritatively declared that a Judge 
of a High Court must be: 

(a) A barrister of England or Ireland or a member of the 
Faculty of Advocates of Scotland, of not less than five 
years’ standing ; or 

(b) A member of the Civil Service of India of not less than 
ten years’ standing, and having for at least three years 
served or exercised the powers of a District Judge; or 

(c) A person having held judicial office not inferior to that 
of a subordinate Judge, or a Judge of a small Court, for 
a period of not less than five years; or 

(d) A person having been a pleader of a High Court for à 

period of not less than ten years. j 
ee not less than one-third of the Judges of a High 

D uding the Chief Justice, must be such barristers or 
advocates, and that not less than one-third must be members of 
the Civil Service of India. 

The composition of the new High Courts was well designed 
and received unqualified approval, while the mature experience 
and proved capacity of the new Judges secured the fullest con- 
fidence of the public in India. But to provide properly for the 
future it was necessary that nothing should intervene to make 
such appointments less attractive, or that if by some unforeseen 
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ill-fate that should happen it should be met by some counter- 
acting influence, so that candidates for »2eh high and responsible 
office might not be deficient in the professiozal knowledge and 
experience which it was sought to obtain, and which was indis- 
pensable for a successful administration of justice in India. It 
is my object to show that the conditions under which appoint- 
ments were made from the English Bar in the early days of 
the High Courts do not exist at the present time, and that 
these changes have operated injuriously in regard to the main- 
tenance of the same standard of Judges. 

When the salaries of the Judges were fixed in 1862 in the 
silver currency of India—rupees—a rupee never represented less 
than two shillings—that is, ten rupees represented one pound 
sterling in the gold currency of England. At the present time 
the value of the rupee has been fixed by the Government at 
ls. 4d., so that fifteen rupees, instead of ten rupees, is the 
equivalent value of one pound. So far as the spending power 
of the rupee in India is concerned, this may be of little conse- 
quence to the Judge personally while holding office in India, but it 
seriously affects him in regard to remittances to England for the 
support of his family, the education of his children, and the 
means of providing in case his health should fail before he has 
earned his pension; and also in regard to saving something to 
stipplement his pension in declining years. 

Tt needs little to explain that this has deterred many members 
of the Bar—in fact, anyone with fair prospects of professional 
advancement in England—from accepting the highest judicial 
appointment in India, involving banishment from home for the 
best years of life and uncertainty whether the change to a tropical 
climate will suit a constitution inured to different conditions ; 
coupled with small prospect of returning except with a moderate 
pension terminable at death, and supplemented by little to sup- 
port a wife and family in the event of accident. Such a man 
may insure his life, but that again detracts from his power to 
remit to England or to provide for his own advancing years on 
retirement. It has always been a matter of some surprise that 
those responsible for good government in India have not realised 
the influence which such conditions must have, and have had, on 
their power to secure men of proper attainments to fill the office 
of Judge in the High Courts of India, and that they have been 
content apathetically to accept candidates of questionable ability 
and experience. But, strange to say, not only has it been so, 
but by their short-sighted policy the governing bodies have added 
another serious impediment to the acceptance of such an office by 
a barrister in England. They have declared that he shall be 
superannuated on attaining the age of sixty years, ard - thus 
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vacate his appointment. This makes ib impossible for anyone to 
accept a Judgeship in India who may be forty-eight years of age 
unless he deliberately forgoes all prospect of obtaining a retiring 
pension, for under the existing rules a full pension can be earned 
only after twelve years of service, of which six months may be 
on leave. To produce the present situation in its complete aspect 
—the Government has allowed the value of a Judge’s salary to 
be diminished by the shrinkage of its silver currency in which 
that salary is payable, thus making that office less attractive, 
and at the same time it has diminished the area of selection from 
the Bar in England by declaring that sixty years of age shall 
be the limit of retention of office. Neglect to remedy the first 
condition may be due to apathy ; the second is à deliberate act. 
Can it be doubted that a Judgeship in India is less attractive 
to a member of the Bar in England than it used to be, and 
that it fails to obtain candidates of the same attainments as 
in former days? Surely some remedy should be applied to the 
existing state of affairs. 

Shrinkage in the value of the rupee in England and super- 
annuation need not be taken into account in respect of the 
position of members of the Indian Civil Services holding the 
office of Judge of a High Court. For many years past members 
of the Indian Service have gone to India with these prospects 
before them. Superannuation in their case means only an almost 
certain loss to the public service of experience and knowledge 
matured in earlier years which their younger successors cannot 
supply. Voluntary retirement of Judges taken from this class 
on pensions earned in the Civil Service nearly always anticipates 
superannuation—still, compulsory superannuation may sometimes 
deprive a Judge of the judicial pension (12001. instead of 10001.) 
which he has almost earned, and no Government should desire 
this. But it is notorious that the judicial branch of the Civil 
Service, which supplies not less than one-third of the Judges to 
the High Courts, labours under great disadvantages from deficient 
legal education and knowledge of the law of the land in its letter 
and in its interpretation expressed through the Law Reports, and 
that on his first appointment to a District Judgeship a member of 
the Civil Service finds himself nowadays in this respect embar- 
rassed in his relations with a local Bar which has had advantages 

eyond his reach. During his previous service as a magistrate 
e may have acquired the necessary knowledge and experience 
of criminal law and practice, and as a subordinate revenue officer 
he may not be without some experience and knowledge of the 
complicated revenue system; but in regard to civil law and 
the practice of his Court he has everything to learn. This has 
long attracted the attention of the Government of India. 
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So far back as 1836, Government has shown its desire to 
improve the attainments of its judicial officers by instituting 
elaborate inquiries amongst its most experienced officers, in order 
to obtain some scheme likely to impart what was manifestly want- 
ing. In 1872 Sir James FitzJames Stephen, the law member of 
the Governor-G-eneral’s Council, summed up the situation, and in 
a well-known minute expressed his own opinion on the subject. 
His recommendations were not accepted, and the only result 
was the separation of the Civil Service into two separate depart- 
ments—judicial and executive—under which the prospects of 
official advancement were so clearly in favour of the latter that 
candidates for judicial service were few, and as a rule represented 
the least capable in the Civil Service. And in Bengal at least 
a long series of local rulers did not hesitate to show their con- 
tempt for judicial office, some going so far as to attempt to foist 
into it men who had been declared incapable as executive officers 
and who had no other recommendation for entering on a new 
profession. In Bengal, too, a Judgeship of the High Court is 
a cul-de-sac and a bar to higher office under Government either 
in India or in England, whereas in Madras and Bombay it has 
usually led to a seat in the Local Council, and even to the Council 
of the Governor-General. ` With such unfavourable prospects, 
is it surprising that the Bengal Judicial Service has deteriorated ? 

All this time there has been a gradually increasing improve- 
ment in the capacity of the indigenous local Bar throughout 
India, attributable generally to the system of education in Jaw 
in the Indian universities. As a rule the Indian pleader holding 
the university degree of Bachelor of Law who has never been 
out of India has, in the opinion of those competent to judge, 
higher professional attainments than his fellow-countryman who 
has become a barrister of one of the Inns of Court in England, 
and he is certainly a man of better general education and know- 
ledge. Those amongst them who have succeeded to seats in 
the High Courts have earned reputations which will endure, and 
men of promise in the future are abundant. Such improvement 
in the local Bar necessarily demands a corresponding improve- 
ment in the attamments of those destined to preside over the 
Superior Local Courts—to fill the office of District Judge—and 
to form the body from which a large proportion of the Judges 
lof the High Courts is drawn. 

The importance of introducing some system by which this 
result can reasonably be expected has again forced itself on the 
attention of the Government of India, who have resumed a con- 
sideration of the subject which, as already stated, somewhat 
abruptly ended with Sir James FitzJames Stephen’s minute of 
1872. The Secretary of State has been in possession of the result 
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of the further inquiries made, and final orders rest with him. 
But seven years have passed and still the oracle is dumb, and, 
notwithstanding that Lord Morley has confidently declared that 
every Indian question, however difficult, is soluble, this very 
important matter has not advanced towards solution during the 
many years that he held office. Something must be done, and 
if the present Secretary of State and his advisers—none of them, 
be it said, of any Indian judicial experience or knowledge— 
hesitate to deal with this matter, Jet them have recourse to a 
commission which can at least evolve some practicable scheme and 
so rescue the judicial service of India from difficulties not of its 
own creation. Such an inquiry will assuredly disclose much that 
it has been impossible to describe here, and it must be committed 
to proper hands. India has been gradually drifting into the 
Vakel Raj (government: by lawyer's), and we must at least attempt 
ounteracting influences to restore a proper 
urts of Justice. 

H. T. PRINSEP. 
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Ts most sanguine of Liberal politicians must feel agreeably sur- 
prised at the astonishing change which has come over the affairs 
of India. The unrest of the past five years has, to all appear- 
ances, completely subsided ; and, since the King-Emperor’s visit, 
the Indian telegrams have only once had occasion to refer to the 
conspiracies, outrages and prosecutions with which we had grown 
so familiar. Our politician will feel tempted to ascribe this 
quieting of the storm to the reforms which opened the Indian 
Legislative Councils to a larger number of Indian popular repre- 
sentatives. But in this his sentiment would mislead him. 
Three years have passed since these reforms were announced, 
while only eight months ago the state of public feeling in Bengal 
was so unsatisfactory as to cause serious apprehension in regard 
to King*George’s visit, and to warrant the Government in ad- 
ministering so costly a sedative as the annulment of the partition 
of the province. 

The truth is that the extremist leaders and their adherents 
had grown weary of their protracted struggle with the authori- 
ties—a struggle which subjected them to infinite annoyances, to 
ever-present risks from an irritated police, and in particular to 
domiciliary v.sits, which are to an Oriental altogether hateful. 
In Western and Central India, confronted by the firmness and 
sagacity of Sir George Clarke and Sir Reginald Craddock, the 
excitement of the Mahrattas had calmed down: it was not that 
sedition was merely driven underground, but that bitterness was 
lost in a feeling of respect for capable authority. The Lieutenant- 
Governors of the two Bengals had been less successful. The posi- 
tion before them, although intrinsically less serious, was a good 
deal more complicated. The Bengalishada grievance of sentiment 
in the partition of Bengal, and had gained influential sympathy 
in English political circles. They were, moreover, encouraged 
by the extraordinary obliquity with which some Judges of the 
Calcutta High Court viewed the efforts of the Government to 
repress crimes of sedition. So supported, their leaders in disorder 
might fear only half-hearted and vacillating measures of repres- 
sion ; and, indeed, they received far more delicate treatment than 
their friends on the other side of the peninsula : those who returned 
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home after a term of imprisonment were actually permitted to 
enter their towns in triumph, with processions, flags and garlands 
of flowers. But, even so, the cost of their activity was extrava- 
gant. It is harassing to be watched by detectives, to be visited 
by the police, to feel that one’s liberty is at the mercy of any 
enemy who chooses to lay an information. Moreover, fathers 
became really alarmed at the conduct of their sons: one may 
be proud of a youth who is acclaimed as à patriot, but it is too 
much that he should engage in burglaries to provide funds for 
his crusade. Nervous and fatigued, the Bengalis were ready to 
come to terms should a path be opened that would not cross 
their self-respect. This was afforded them by the gracious pre- 
sence of the King-Emperor, and by his evident and practical 
kindliness ; and, when he announced some administrative changes 
that could be taken as concessions, the agitation instantly sub- 
sided, as if under the control of a single organisation. 

To Indians the most interesting of these announcements was 
that annulling the partition of Bengal, since Lord Morley had 
repeatedly and decisively affirmed that the partition was to be 
taken as a ‘settled fact.’ Its reversal involved serious discredit 
to the British officials of the province, who had naturally identified 


themselves with the policy of the Government, and had done , 


their best to allay agitation by assuring the people that this policy 
would endure. It also occasioned much irritation to the Moham- 
medans, who considered that they had been sacrificed to appease 
the Hindus; and it appears that the more progressive of them 
are now joining hands with the Hindu Nationalist party. We 


| may, however, no doubt reflect that they would have been drawn 
into the Nationalist camp before very long. It must be conceded 


that some rearrangement was necessary. Lord Hardinge could 
not be expected to tolerate the unruliness which had been allowed 
to gather head in Bengal : additional police were employed in large 
numbers, yet political crimes were disturbingly frequent. And it 
must also be admitted that the rearrangement that was adopted 
was exceedingly adroit. The Bengalis gained what they had de- 
manded as their hearts’ desire, but in such a form as to involve 
very serious material losses. From re-united Bengal were shorn 
three provinces which for many years had been under the control 
of Calcutta, and had provided the Bengalis with such an ample 
measure of official employment as to provoke considerable local 
jealousy. They can no longer hope for appointments in these 
territories, and must make shift with narrowed opportunities for 
the Government service that is to them the most attractive 
means of livelihood. Moreover, it was due to the Hindu popula- 
tion of these tracts that Hindus were predominant in the former 
province of Bengal; and when the Bengalis surveyed the districts 
that had been remiedat the oun.ihey, diseezered that they 
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were outnumbered in them by Mohammedans in an excess of 
some two millions of people, who at present may be of little poli- 
tical importance, but may very possibly become so. Finally, by 
the transfer of the capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi, they 
lost the influence and prestige which they gained by personal 


‘communication with the Viceroy and his councillors. These 


losses were very soon appreciated; and immediately after the 
Durbar the people of other provinces—with whom the Bengalis 
are by no means popular—were amused to watch the Bengali press 
divided against itself: some organs, anxiously clinging to the 
semblance of a triumph, were ashamed to decry changes which 
it was their claim to have compelled, whilst others unaffectedly, 
and bitterly, deplored the situation, frankly admitting that what 
appeared to be a concession was really a catastrophe. But the 
Government has scored, so to speak, more by tricks than by 
honours; and it is uncertain whether the Bengalis have learnt 
that outrages are not the most effective means of attracting the 


indulgent attention of the authorities. 


In establishing a separate capital of its own the Supreme 
Government was justified by precedent in the United States, in 


Canada and in Australia. Delhi is conveniently near Simla, 
where the Government of India spend seven months of each year. 


But it is exceedingly unhealthy, being indeed notorious for its 
fever, and having given a name to the disfiguring complaint 
known as the ‘ Delhi sore.’ The available sites are either sodden 
with river inundation, or on the stony margin of an arid plain. It 
is claimed that the move is a pleasing tribute to popular sentiment. 
But this may reasonably be doubted. The connexion of Delhi 
with the palmy days of Hindu history is legendary in the extreme : 


for the Mohammedans, Delhi was the seat of the Moghal empire, : 


but it was also its prison and its grave. Indeed, within the last 
six centuries Delhi has witnessed the extinction of many dynas- 
ties, and there was some popular surprise that the British Govern- 
ment should be associating itself with so ominous a locality. The 
most brilliant of the Moghal emperors forsook Delhi for Agra : it 
is Agra that is adorned with the choicest monuments of Moghal 
architecture. And the more intelligent Indians have their eyes 
on the future, not on the past, just as the Japanese would rather 
be complimented upon the cotton mills of Osäka than upon the 
most artistic of their ancient handicrafts. At Delhi the Viceroy 
and his Council will be remote from the influence of the non-official 
British community, which has its head-centre at Calcutta. Tt 
cannot be said that this community has exerted itself in polities 
when its own interests were not concerned. But it must be 
recollected that Britain’s most material interests in India are 


commercial, At Delhi the Viceroy will be surrounded not by. 
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British merchants but by Indian princes, and the most accen- 


tuated of his functions will be to preside over the Indian Native ` 


States, not to represent the interests and opinions of the British 
democracy. 

So far as the people’s real interests are concerned none of 
these changes can compare in importance with the expansion of 
the Indian Legislative Councils which will be associated with the 
names of Lord Morley and Lord Minto. This measure pursued 
a policy which was initiated by Lord Lansdowne twenty years 
ago. But it involved so great a popular development as to cause 
some anxiety to those who realise the difficulties of our position 
in India. Apprehensions, so far, have not been justified, and 
the reform may be welcomed as exceedingly beneficial. As is 
not unusual with political changes, its most striking results have 
been, primarily, indirect. It has often been observed that 
in society and in politics Indians are influenced far more by senti- 
ment than by considerations of material loss or gain: the new 
constitution and working of the Councils, by gratifying their self- 
respect, have not only softened their feelings towards British rule, 
but have strengthened their resolutions for self-improvement. In 
the Council Chamber, Indian elected representatives and British 
officials meet on perfectly equal terms : in debate assumptions of 
official superiority are indeed ludicrous, and the officials cannot 
but respect a political force which they may outweigh in number 
| of votes but it takes all their powers to withstand in argument. 

Suspicion and even hostility have gradually given way before 
a feeling of comradeship, which the Indians manifest very clearly 
by a tempering of declamatory eloquence, a willingness to com- 
promise, and, not infrequently, by appeals for official assistance 
in elaborating their projects. Nor does this spirit of geniality 
| evaporate at the door of the Council Chamber : it is carried into 
private life, and is infusing a freedom and sympathy into the 
social relations of Indians and Europeans which will be welcomed 
with delight by all well-wishers of the country. 
a The Indian members, as a class, are alert and often eloquent 
in debate ; in intellect they are on a par with their 
j British colleagues, and the Government: will no doubt profit by 
their acquaintance with popular feelings and their ability to 
influence them. Reformers press their suggestions with acrimony 
when they cannot command a serious hearing; but on the new 
Councils Indians are sufficiently numerous to enforce attention 
and to put unreasoning opposition out of the question. Responsi- 
bility has had its natural effect: declamation is giving way to 
discussion, passionate feeling to a consideration of arguments— 
even to impartial admissions. It was encouraging to hear 
members. of Nationalist sympathies frankly admit—even when 
pressing for ae- MIRE doterthe.candugt caficthe, polise—that the 
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force had immensely improved in honesty and efficiency during 
the past few years. Apprehensions have been felt that in regard 
to social customs the elected members would show reactionary 


: tendencies, and would oppose reform. Such misgivings were 


warranted by the attitude of the popular leaders in regard to such 
measures as the Age of Consent Act. But this was in the days 
when they were out of power. Things have now changed, and 
there are signs to show that the elected members will themselves 
take a lead in social reform, and may even be disposed to press the 
Government to move more rapidly than is prudent. They are 
urged, not by a desire to change their surroundings—for this is 
generally foreign to the Oriental temperament—but by a patriotic 
sentiment, a desire that India should take rank alongside the 
nations of Europe, and a conviction that for this she cannot hope 
without a change of habits. Such a motive was probably effective 
in prompting the nations of the Mediterranean to follow in the 
footsteps of Northern Europe. It will suffice as an impetus to 
useful action. And it must be remembered that criticisms of 
Indian customs, which would be scouted as insulting if advanced 
by Europeans, arouse no such irritation when expressed by 
Indians. It is clear from the history of the past half-century that 
the only hope of social legislation lies in its being advocated by 
Indians themselves; and if the new Councils can provide cham- 
pions for this cause, India will have reason to be grateful indeed 
to those who endowed these institutions with political vitality. 

The classes who are represented on the Councils are the edu- 
cated and the well-to-do. They cannot be expected to welcome 
protective legislation for their poorer brethren, and it may be 
feared that such intervention as the Government has dared in the 
past on behalf of tenants will in future be so difficult as to be well- 
nigh impossible. And it must be realised that, in meeting such a 
storm of anti-British feeling as has lately swept the country, the 
Government will be seriously hampered by the presence in its 
Council Chamber of a strong contingent which cannot be 
expected to withstand the force of popular opinion. But when 
the present is so encouraging it seems ungracious to search the 
future for unpleasant possibilities. After all, in the Imperial 
Council the Government is secure in possession of a substantial 
majority ; and the reforms have not touched the prerogatives of 
the Viceroy to overrule and to veto, and, in cases of emergency, 
eyen to legislate on his own authority. 

The high intellectual capacity of Indians has been recognised 
by the freedom with which they have been appointed to high 
judicial office. In sifting evidence, and in applying legal 
formulae to particular cases, their mental acuteness is seen at 
its best, and they reasonably hope for a gradual but yery sub- 
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stantial increase in their share of high judicial appointments. We 


must remember, however, that judicial honesty is an exotic 


which has grown up under British influence, and that it may ' 


decline if not supported by the example of an influential body 
{ British judges and magistrates. And there are, of course, 
political dangers in relinquishing very widely the administration 
of criminal justice to Indian hands. But, everything said, the 
judicial service affords to Indians a career for which they are 
suited by capacity and which they follow with success. It is 
different with the executive services of government. Speaking 
generally, Orientals lack that form of energy which busies itself 
with its environment and seeks to make changes in it. Their 
` Í attitude towards their surroundings is one of passive endurance : 
the perception of an abuse is not of itself a stimulus to reform. 
The service of Government has profited by many Indians who 
have been as zealous in action as the most strenuous of 
Europeans. But they are exceptions: there are British officers 
who are lamentably deficient in powers of initiative. Generally, 
an Indian official when confronted, not with an intellectual 
problem, but with a question of changing the conditions of the 
men or the things around him, needs the initiating impulse of a 
European authority. This inertness in action is illustrated by 
the inability of Oriental governments to put an end to official 
corruption except during the first flush of revolutionary enthusi- 
asm. It is very apparent on such a strenuous occasion as the 
relief of famine; and there are few who will deny that, when 
the charge of a district has been long committed to Indian 


hands there is a material loss of administrative efficiency. We - 


may have insisted too strongly upon efficiency in details. But 
we should realise that the usefulness of our Government is the 
ultimate justification for our dominion in India, and that if 
its fruits can be commended only when judged by Oriental 
standards, the reason for our authority will, to an Indian mind, 
have disappeared. This essential difference between the capacity 
of Indians for judicial and for executive functions will no doubt 
be borne in mind by the Commission which is to inquire into 
the condition of the Indian services. There is no question of 
denying the claim of Indians to an increasing share of executive 
as well as of judicial appointments. They are gaining in executive 
capacity, as they have gained in judicial honesty, from the 
example of Europeans; and they may reasonably demand that 
from time to time their achievements in both lines should be 
reviewed and be recognised by the grant of increased oppor- 
funities. But for long time to come Indians will be more 
{alert in conceiving reforms than in carrying them into execu- 
Ition by practical action. And it may be remarked here that 
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energy and initiative in the executive staff will be especially 
required if any serious efforts are to be made to stem the tides 
of the diseases—of fever in particular—to which is due the 
portentous height of the Indian death-rate. 

Turning now from politics to more important questions of 
social improvement, it appears that India is awaking from 
her sleep. She shows signs of movement under the stimulating 
influence, not so much of a desire for change as of a patriotic 
feeling of shame that she should lie under the reproach of 
Western nations. Naturally, this fecling is first experienced by 
those who have come into contact with Europe or America, or 
have been influenced by the example of their travelled brethren. 
Traditional custom has been but little affected by the study of 
English : during the past half-century we have seen that youths 
can pass by thousands through our schools and colleges, learning 
our language, studying our literature and our science, but not 
imbibing from either the least effective desire to change their 
habits. The force of environment is much more compelling ; and 
in India, as in Turkey and China, reform has been the outcome 
of residence in the West. 

For Indians, perhaps, the most fruitful of reforms would be 
the emancipation of their wives and daughters. We shall under- 
stand this if we reflect upon the enormous influence that woman 
has exerted upon the environment and upon the development 
of the peoples of Europe. To draw an illustration from the most 
material standpoint, if women were not able to observe, to 
emulate, and to purchase, our shops and factories would, in great 
measure, have no reason for their existence. In India woman’s 
functions have been limited to those connected with reproduction. 
She is secluded from her environment and has no influence upon 
it. For many years past Indian ladies of rank have been 
privileged to take part in Huropean society, and one might meet 
some Bengali ladies unveiled in the drawing-rooms of Calcutta. 
But these belonged to the small sect of the Brahmo Samaj, with 
whom the education and emancipation of women has been 
almost a point of religious doctrine. One may now perceive a 
deeper current. A Hindu revivalist movement—the Arya Samaj | 
—which is of rapidly growing influence in the Punjab, opposes 
itself strongly to child-marriage, and is convincing its disciples | 
that a girl should not be a wife until she is at least fifteen years 
old. In this case, girls could stay at school until they had | 
acquired some education; their education is strongly insisted — 
upon, and even married women may be found attending the | 
schools of this sect. To one who had been five years absent | 
from India it was surprising to see the number of Indian ladies, | 
untroubled by veils, who were visiting the places of interest at 
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Delhi in the company of their husbands and brothers. Amongst 
the Mahrattas also, one may notice a growing desire to widen the 
horizon of woman’s outlook. ‘They have never married their 
daughters so preposterously young as has been the general 
practice ; they are now delaying marriage until fifteen or sixteen, 
and are showing a practical interest in the higher education of | 
their daughters. The Parsi ladies in Bombay have long been | 
emancipated, and it appears that it is in the West of India, 
among the Mabrattas and the people of the Punjab, thatwoman’s 
future is dawning most-elearly-—1t must not be supposed, how- 
\ ever, that the Indian woman is sighing for liberty. In most 
à | cases she needs urgent persuasion to relinquish her veil. But 
+a | she appreciates her liberty, and in Western India some ladies’ 
‘clubs have been formed where ladies of education can meet of 
evenings at badminton and tennis, and even at the bridge table. 
They are, of course, very far in advance of their humbler sisters. 
Reform will come slowly—as, indeed, is desirable, for its path 
is thickly set with pitfalls. 

Material relaxations can be noticed in the caste rules relating 
to food and drink. For the generality of the people broader views 
are the outcome of railway travel: visits to Europe apart, the 
railways have been the strongest solvent of ancient prejudice. 
Indians who in Europe or America have been accustomed to 
live in Western fashion are no longer willing to abandon their 
new habits on their return to India, and they are annually attract- 
ing a larger number of imitators. One is no longer surprised to 
meet Indians at dinner-parties in Calcutta or Bombay. Liberality 
‚of views in this respect has been stimulated by the wisdom of 
King George, who, disregarding the custom of the past, im- 
partially invited Indians and Europeans to sit together at his | 
dinner-table. | 

It seems that an opinion is gaining ground that the narrow 
limitations of marriage within the caste—or the sub-caste—is 
responsible for Indian decadence; and there are some spirits 
so ardent as to attack this—the most guarded stronghold of the 
Hindu social system. A few men of position have even married 
out of caste; and, although their daring excites more wonder 
than admiration, it is not without its effect on publie opinion. 
It was amazing, at the last session of the Viceroy’s Legislative 

Council, to hear a Hindu gentleman advocating a change in 
the law that would enable Hindus of different castes, and even 
a Hindu and a Mohammedan, to contract a civil marriage 
without the formal abjuration of their religion which the law now 
imposes—nay, more, pushing home his arguments with reflec- 
tions upon current prejudices which from the mouth of à 
European would have aroused a storm of passion. The Govern- 
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ment held back from this reform, which, no doubt, would at 
present be misinterpreted and resented by the mass of the 
people. But its advocate was supported by the votes of more 
than half of the elected members. It is significant of change 
that the spiritual leader of the Mahratta Brahmins has authorised 
marriages between sub-castes of this community. 

There is an impression that India is rapidly advancing in 
industrial development. In fact, the country is in this respect 
moving very slowly. Apart from cotton and jute mills, manu- 
facturing industries are still astonishingly small for so large 
a population. Nor can they materially increase until the Indians 
are willing to spend more upon comfort and less upon the support 
of servants, relations, and dependants. In this respect India 
is in the condition of medieval Europe, and lacks even the 
desire for material comfort which was displayed by our Middle 
Ages in the construction of substantial dwelling-houses. Glass- 
factories, for instance, have been established, but are unprofitable 
because the people are content to drink out of metal. Yet here 


also there are signs—very trifling, perhaps—of a growing desire . 


to imitate Europe. The colonists who are flocking to the new 
canals in the Punjab can establish an environment of their own, 
and amongst them the standard of comfort has risen very notice- 
ably. But it may be surmised that industrial progress will be 
slow unless it is assisted by the emancipation of women. Beyond 
a doubt it is stimulated by conversion to Christianity. The 
poorest converts—especially if to Protestant forms of belief— 
endeavour, however humbly, to follow the habits of their 
missionary teachers, with results which, perhaps, are illustrated 
by the remarkably low death-rate of the Indian Christian popula- 
tion. In this connexion it is interesting to note that the 
tolerance with which Christianity is viewed is increasing so 
rapidly as to cause discouragement to some thoughtful mission- 
aries, who conceive that, when there is no zeal to oppose, there 
will be no such earnestness as would stimulate conversion. But 
they may be consoled by the reflection that the Indian Christian 
population has increased by more than a third during the past 
ten years. The conversion of a student no longer arouses the 
resentment which some years ago would urge his schoolfellows 
to go on strike. For this tolerance the impartial kindliness of 
missionaries is perhaps sufficient to account. From long time past 
they have been educating without distinction Christians, Hindus, 
and Mohammedans, and of late they have established numerous 
boarding-houses to which students of all kinds can gain admission. 
These are exceedingly popular both with students and their 
parents. 

There has been much discussion concerning the spread of 
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education, and some leading Hindu politicians have urged that, 
for boys at least, schooling should be free and compulsory. It 
may seem that the Indian peoples may fairly aspire to such 
educational opportunities as are enjoyed by Western nations. 
But, as a matter of fact, the masses have no such aspirations. 
In some provinces schools are more popular than in others: in 
the Mahratta districts a third of the boys attend school; in 
the United Provinces it is only by official pressure that on the 
school books are enrolled as many as a fifth. Universal educa- 
tion in England has brought some disappointments, and it would 
be rash to force it upon the villagers of India, especially as those 
races which are weakest in education have the strongest charac- 
ters, and would resent the compulsory schooling of their sons. 
There would, further, be a difficulty in the provision of funds. 
To extend free education, however elementary, to all the boys of 
thé country would entail an additional charge of at least 
4,000,0001. a year; and this is approximately the sum which 
will be lost by the relinquishment of the opium traffic with China. 
During the past few years money has been spent upon education 
with great liberality; indeed, the education budget has been 
more than doubled, and further generous subventions are 
promised. Striking improvements have been effected in the 
teaching and discipline of schools and colleges, and the importance 
has been recognised of providing boarding-houses for students 
whose homes are at a distance, and of protecting them from the 
temptations of the bazaar. 

Upon its earnest attention to educational policy the Govern- 
ment of India is to be sincerely congratulated. Education is the 
instrument of progress, although it may not supply the impulsive 
power. Indeed, as already remarked, to judge from experience, 
book-learning does not arouse the spirit which leads to material 
progress. This may be conjured up by patriotic feelings: it is 
certainly evoked by the influences of a new, or a changing, en- 
vironment. Indian students who seek instruction or experience in 
Western countries are exposed to many and serious dangers. 
But it is in the interests of India that they should run these 

-risks and endeavour to withstand them; and, in establishing an 
agency in London for their assistance and advice, the Govern- 
ment has very prudently taken control of a growing tendency—<to 
gather seed in England for sowing in India. 
A er En ed 


BAMPFYLDE FULLER. 
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FRESH LIGHT ON CROMWELL AT 
DROGHEDA 


WipELY as the nineteenth-century estimate of Cromwell’s 
character and actions differed from that of the seventeenth, in 
no respect was the conflict of opinion so sharp as about the facts 
of Cromwell’s Massacre at Drogheda in September 1649. That 
Cromwell obtained possession of the town by treachery, by 
promises of quarter broken directly all had surrendered, and that 
he then slaughtered not only the whole of the garrison of the 
town but the bulk of the civilians as well, sparing neither women 
nor children, was the undisputed history of Cromwell’s atrocious 
deeds at Drogheda in the seventeenth century. No contem- 
porary, whatever his political or religious opinions, ever ventured 
to dispute the facts. 

But when Carlyle published his Cromwell in 1845 he, natur- 
ally, passionately opposed this view of his ‘hero’s’ conduct. 
Since then the narrative of a more authoritative writer than 
Carlyle—that of the historian Samuel Rawson Gardiner, based 
upon Cromwell’s despatch dated the 17th of September 1649 and 
addressed to the Speaker Lenthall—has been the version of Crom- 
well’s deeds at Drogheda accepted by modern writers. 

Cromwell has been exculpated from the graver charges, and 
his own statements have been given currency in preference to 
those of his great adversary, the Marquess of Ormonde. It has 
even been considered that Gardiner said all that it was possible 
to say and had amassed so many facts that there was nothing 
for those who followed him but to accept his work. Gardiner 
admitted that Cromwell put to the sword the whole garrison of 
the town after he had entered it, but asserted that such a deed 
was but an arbitrary exercise of a right conferred by the laws 
of war at the time. And he asserted that Cromwell’s rage was 
not premeditated, and that the slaughter occurred in the heat 
of action. Of the fate of the townsfolk, Gardiner averred that 
‘a few civilians perished, either being mistaken for soldiers or 
through the mere frenzy of the conquerors.’ And, as a horrible 


story was told by Thomas à Wood of the butchery of the women | 


and children who had taken refuge in St. Peter’s Church, 


Gardiner went so far as to assert that ‘a thousand > of the — | 
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garrison were killed ‘in or around it’—a statement he did not 
support by any evidence. 

Finally, Gardiner took for granted that all Cromwell’s 
butchery at Drogheda was completed within two days—Tuesday, 
the 11th of September, and Wednesday, the 12th of September. 
This is a point I wish to emphasise in view of the facts I am 
about to bring forward. 

Since all recent writers have based their work upon that of 
Gardiner, it is best to point out that, with very few exceptions, 
Gardiner’s facts, with which he supplemented Cromwell’s 
despatches, were taken from the pamphlets of the times, termed 
‘newsbooks’; but those who study Gardiner’s story will realise 
that in no case did he know who and what the writers of the 
newsbooks were. So imperfect was his reading that he also failed 
to realise that publication was prohibited in the case of all the 
licensed periodicals of the day, directly Cromwell’s despatches 
about Drogheda arrived in London. Basing his work purely upon 
the pamphlets of one side, he did not notice this suppression, 
which was hailed with glee in the unlicensed Royalist Mercuries. 

Of the two official periodicals, set up in the place of the eight or 

, ten weekly licensed newsbooks, and entitled respectively A Brief 
Relation and Severall Proceedings, he remarked, ludicrously 
enough, that they were ‘eminently respectable and amongst the 
most valuable sources of information we have got.’ 

Directly the news of the fall of Drogheda arrived in London, 
on the 28th of September 1649, all the licensed newsbooks of 
the day were, as I have said, prohibited while Cromwell was in 
Ireland, and for no longer period, in spite of the fact that a new 
licensing ‘ Act’ appointed three new licensers (one of them ‘ the 
Secretary to the Army ’) for the purpose of carrying them on, and 
for no other purpose whatever. But one of these licensers, Richard 
Hatter, Fairfax’s secretary to the Army, continued to license 
for a fortnight, thus ensuring the publication in the newsbooks of 
a number of letters. Eleven newsbooks were thus licensed by 
Hatter, despite a letter addressed by the ‘Council of State’ 
to Alderman Sir John Wollaston, directing him to fine or im- 


prison the writers and printers. These newsbooks were all. 


entered into the Stationers’ Registers in direct opposition to this 
order. The last newsbooks licensed by Hatter were published 
on the 12th of October 1649.1 sph 


2 All were entered by the Master and Wardens into the Stationers’ Registers 
‘under the hand of Mr. Hatter.’ This was an unusual thing to do, as, at the 
time, it was not customary to enter the newsbooks at all. One other newsbook, 
The Perfect Summary, of the 1st of October, written by the superseded licenser 
Jennings, was licensed by himself, as he explains in a postscript to it, ‘those 
appointed to license when the copy was writ, not being concluded as then who 
should- license.’ 
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Hatter seems to have merely been actuated by pique in oppos- 
ing the Council, and not by the fact that he was a subordinate 
of Fairfax, for he afterwards obtained employment under Crom- 
well and was not punished in any way. As for the writers of 
the licensed newsbooks, they also were not actuated by any 
overt hostility to the rulers of the times. Fear-stricken little 
band of time-servers though they were, yet, nevertheless, their 


private opinions creep out at times. At this juncture, also, they | 


saw their livelihood taken arbitrarily from them at a moment’s 
notice, when they had one of the greatest opportunities of profit 
within their grasp in the tidings of the fall of Drogheda. Tt is 
not surprising, therefore, that they rebelled a little, braved the 
heavy statutory fines, and tried to struggle on for a few days. 

I propose to retell the story of Cromwell’s actions at 
Drogheda, chiefly from the newsbooks licensed by Hatter, and my 
object in doing so is to impeach Cromwell’s despatch to Lenthall, 
dated the 17th of September 1649, upon which Gardiner based his 
narrative. It is not an honest account, nor is it even truthful in 
material points, and it should never have been accepted as the 
basis of any narrative of the fall of Drogheda. 

Drogheda is a seaport, twenty-three miles from Dublin, and is 
bisected by the river Boyne, running from the west to the sea 
on the east, the banks of which are steep at this point. At the 
time of the siege the two portions of the town were connected 
by a bridge. This bridge was very long, flanked by houses on 
both sides, contained a drawbridge and, consequently, must 
have been extremely narrow and a great obstacle to any large 
body of men flying from an enemy. There were two churches 
in the town: St. Mary’s, close to the lofty fort called ‘ Mill 
Mount,’ in the southern and smaller section of the town nearest 
to Dublin; and the ‘ great church’ of St. Peter, situated at the 
north of the other and greater portion of the town, remotest 
from Dublin. 

When Cromwell besieged Drogheda his army of about ten 
thousand men encamped round the walls of the southern portion 
of the town only, round the Mill Mount and St. Mary’s, within 
which enclosure the Royalist garrison of 2552 foot and 319 horse 
were concentrated. 

What were the nationality and religion of this garrison : 
Trish and Catholic, or English and Protestant? Ludlow, who 
was not in Ireland at the time, and Bate and Wood, who were 
never there at any time, agree in saying that the majority were 
English. But they all assert this incidentally, nor was any 
controversy ever raised on the subject in their times. Great 
prominence has been given to this question in our own days, 
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owing to the provocative manner in which Thomas Carlyle 
wrote : 

To our Irish friends we ought to say that this garrison of Drogheda 
consisted in good part of Englishmen. Perfectly certain this ; and, 
therefore, let the ‘bloody hoof of the Saxon,’ etc., forbear to continue 
itself in that matter. Idle blustering and untruth of every kind lead to 
the like terrible results in these days as they did in those. 


Cromwell’s army, nevertheless, may safely be left to speak 
for itself, in letters sent from Dublin at the time. Sir Arthur 
Aston, the Governor of Drogheda, was an Englishman, but he 
was also a Catholic. Some of the officers too, no doubt, like 
Sir Edmond Verney, were Protestants, but apart from these we 
have little satisfactory evidence that any of the garrison were 
Protestants. 

A letter from Dublin, printed in The Moderate on the 11th of 
September, says: ‘Sir Arthur Aston is governor of Drogheda. 
He hath two thousand with him in it; most of them are 
Trish’; and, on the 4th of October, the same writer again re- 
marked that the garrison were ‘ Most Irish and select.’ Again, 
a letter from Dublin in The Moderate Intelligencer, on the 18th 
of September, states : ‘In this town are two thousand Irish foot 
and two hundred horse. . . . Sir Arthur Aston chose rather to 
have Irish than English for his garrison.’ Such a garrison 
inevitably brought in its train a large number of camp-followers 
and refugees, Irish and Catholic, with the result that, as a letter 
from Milford Haven, printed in Perfect Occurrences on the 
14th of September, remarked, ‘they turned out thence all the 
Protestants which were in the towne.’ 

This last statement, no doubt, was an exaggeration, but since 
both parish churches were restored to Catholic worship it is 
“perfectly certain’ that at the time of the siege both inhabitants 
and garrison were overwhelmingly Irish and Catholic. Puritan 
hatred of Popety must have been fanned to a high pitch by all 
that was reported of what was taking place in Drogheda. 

The whole condition of the Irish Royalists in Drogheda was 
admirably summed up in a letter from Dublin in the Kingdomes 


Faithfull and Impartiall Scout, on the 14th of September, as 
follows : 


If all the towns be as well provided as Tredagh they have done very 
notably ; for in this town are two thousand resolved foot, three hundred stout 
horse, the Governor, politike Sir Arthur Ashton, who was formerly governor 
both of Reading and Oxford for his late Majestie, He is an old soldier, 
an excellent politician, and one that is famous for making good towns, and 
once did one against the King of Sweden, for the Emperor of Germany, 
to the world’s admiration. Never was town better fortified in Europe than 


as this, the chief head pieces of the most rarest engineers having had a hand 
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in tho contriving of the forts and sconces and drawing out the line. The 
lord lieutenant [Cromwell] cannot lay siege to it, unless with his whole 
army on both sides of the water; the sudden and easie carrying of this 
place will facilitate the whole work, but if this prove difficult the rest is 
like to come off as hard. The Governor chose rather to have Irish than 
English for his Garrison. 


The legend that the garrison consisted of Englishmen, there- 
fore, must share the fate of Carlyle’s pamphlet by the ‘ pious 
Harvey’ (i.e. Henry Walker) * and the idiotic Squire Papers. 

On Friday, the 31st of August, Cromwell’s army marched out 
of Dublin and ‘rendezvouscd’ outside the walls. The next day 
it marched three miles and pitched camp in a field belonging to 
Lord Barnwell. On Sunday, the 2nd of September, it marched 
‘to a place called Bellygarth adjoining to a river called Nanney 
Water.’ On the 3rd the army came ‘within musket shot of 
the town of Tredagh’ (Drogheda). Skirmishing took place the 
day after this and the batteries were begun. On the th the 

| guns began to arrive from ships with the ammunition. On the 
j 6th Cromwell issued a proclamation against plundering, and 
sentenced three men to death for doing so and for ‘ straggling 
from their colours.’ On the 7th a ‘ mortar piece’ was placed in 
the batteries, and ‘two of the men were hanged for plundering 
the country.’ On Sunday, the 9th of September, all the ‘ guns 
and mortar pieces were drawn up to the batteries to make 
breaches and to shoot down a steeple’ (St. Mary’s), ‘ which was 
much annoyance to us by their men firing out of it with long 
fowling pieces—there was a thousand of their putting into the 
towne to them.’ 

On Monday, the 10th of September, ‘ Our guns began to 
batter at their steeple and works and made great breaches in 
both. In the afternoon our mortar piece threw a granado into 
the churchyard and likewise into other places of the town.’ It 
is surprising to find that explosive shells were used thus early. 
These must have rendered Aston’s horse useless. Cromwell then 
| sent Sir Arthur Aston, the Governor of Drogheda, a summons 
| to surrender. The letter is in existence, and is dated the 10th 
of September. 

From this point it is no longer possible to harmonise the 
| accounts. I think it will be best, therefore, to place my readers 


Í * See a series of articles by the present writer, entitled ‘ Cromwelliana,’ 
in Notes and Queries for 1911, In dedicating his egregious Sweetmeats to j 
Cromwell, in 1653, Henry Walker, quoting St. Peter Chrysologus, remarked 
‘Legendo et Medicando metimus.’ I do not think that this was a mistake, 
but that the printer’s ‘corrector of the press, mindful of Walker’s numerous 
literary piracies and forgeries, simply traded on Walker's ignorance of Latin. 
In 1648, when he was lecturing on Hebrew, Walker quoted, as Dr. Waide- 
son's “word of commendation,’ “Quod tu sinistre legis nos dextre accipimus.’ _ 
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owing to the provocative manner in which Thomas Carlyle 
wrote : 

To our Irish friends we ought to say that this garrison. of Drogheda 
consisted in good part of Englishmen. Perfectly certain this ; and, 
therefore, let the ‘bloody hoof of the Saxon,’ ete., forbear to continue 
itself in that matter. Idle blustering and untruth of every kind lead to 
the like terrible results in these days as they did in those. 


Cromwell’s army, nevertheless, may safely be left to speak 
for itself, in letters sent from Dublin at the time. Sir Arthur 
Aston, the Governor of Drogheda, was an Englishman, but he 
was also a Catholic. Some of the officers too, no doubt, like 
Sir Edmond Verney, were Protestants, but apart from these we 
have little satisfactory evidence that any of the garrison were 
Protestants. 

A letter from Dublin, printed in The Moderate on the 11th of 
September, says: ‘Sir Arthur Aston is governor of Drogheda. 
He hath two thousand with him in it; most of them are 
Trish’; and, on the 4th of October, the same writer again re- 
marked that the garrison were ‘ Most Irish and select.’ Again, 
a letter from Dublin in The Moderate Intelligencer, on the 18th 
of September, states: ‘In this town are two thousand Irish foot 
and two hundred horse. . . . Sir Arthur Aston chose rather to 
have Irish than English for his garrison.’ Such a garrison 
inevitably brought in its train a large number of camp-followers 
and refugees, Irish and Catholic, with the result that, as a letter 
from Milford Haven, printed in Perfect Occurrences on the 
14th of September, remarked, ‘ they turned out thence all the 
Protestants which were in the towne.’ 

This last statement, no doubt, was an exaggeration, but since 
both parish churches were restored to Catholic worship it is 
‘perfectly certain’ that at the time of the siege both inhabitants 
and garrison were overwhelmingly Irish and Catholic. Puritan 
hatred of Popefy must have been fanned to a high pitch by all 
that was reported of what was taking place in Drogheda. 

The whole condition of the Irish Royalists in Drogheda was 


admirably summed up in a letter from Dublin in the Kingdomes 


Faithfull and Impartiall Scout, on the 14th of September, as 
follows : 


If all the towns be as well provided as Tredagh they have done very 
notably ; for in this town are two thousand resolved foot, three hundred stout 
horse, the Governor, politike Sir Arthur Ashton, who was formerly governor 
both of Reading and Oxford for his late Majestie. He is an old soldier, 
an excellent politician, and one that is famous for making good towns, and 
once did one against the King of Sweden, for the Emperor of. Germany, 
to the world’s admiration. Never was town better fortified in Europe than 
this, the chief head pieces of the most rarest engineers having had a hand 
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in tho contriving of the forts and sconces and drawing out the line. The 
lord lieutenant [Cromwell] cannot lay siege to it, unless with his whole 
army on both sides of the water; the sudden and easie carrying of this 
place will facilitate the whole work, but if this prove difficult the rest is 
like to come off as hard. The Governor chose rather to have Irish than 
English for his Garrison. 


The legend that the garrison consisted of Englishmen, there- 
fore, must share the fate of Carlyle’s pamphlet by the * pious 
Harvey’ (i.e. Henry Walker) * and the idiotic Squire Papers. 

On Friday, the 31st of August, Cromwell's army marched out 
of Dublin and ‘rendezvoused’ outside the walls. The next day 
it marched three miles and pitched camp in a field belonging to 
Lord Barnwell. On Sunday, the 2nd of September, it marched 
‘to a place called Bellygarth adjoining to a river called Nanney 
Water.’ On the 3rd the army came ‘within musket shot of 
the town of Tredagh’ (Drogheda). Skirmishing took place the 
day after this and the batteries were begun. On the 5th the 
guns began to arrive from ships with the ammunition. On the 
6th Cromwell issued a proclamation against plundering, and 
sentenced three men to death for doing so and for ‘ straggling 
from their colours.’ On the 7th a ‘ mortar piece’ was placed in 
the batteries, and ‘two of the men were hanged for plundering 
the country.’ On Sunday, the 9th of September, all the ‘ guns 
and mortar pieces were drawn up to the batteries to make 
breaches and to shoot down a steeple’ (St. Mary’s), ‘ which was 
much annoyance to us by their men firing out of it with long 
fowling pieces—there was a thousand of their putting into the 
towne to them.’ 

On Monday, the 10th of September, ‘ Our guns began to 
batter at their steeple and works and made great breaches in 
both. In the afternoon our mortar piece threw a granado into 
the churchyard and likewise into other places of the town.’ It 
is surprising to find that explosive shells were used thus early. 
These must have rendered Aston’s horse useless. Cromwell then 
sent Sir Arthur Aston, the Governor of Drogheda, à summons 
to surrender. The letter is in existence, and is dated the 10th 
of September. 

From this point it is no longer possible to harmonise the 
accounts. I think it will be best, therefore, to place my readers 


* See a series of articles by the present writer, entitled ‘ Cromwelliana,’ 
in Notes and Queries for 1911. In dedicating his egregious Sweetmeats to 
Cromwell, in 1653, Henry Walker, quoting St. Peter Chrysologus, remarked 
‘Legendo et Medicando metimus.’ I do not think that this was a mistake, 
but that the printer’s ‘corrector of the press,’ mindful of Walker’s numerous 
literary piracies and forgeries, simply traded on Walker's ignorance of Latin. 
In 1648, when he was lecturing on Hebrew, Walker quoted, as Dr. Waide- 
son’s ‘word of commendation,’ ‘Quod tu sinistre legis nos dextre accipimus.” 
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in the position of a Londoner of those times, receiving his infor- 
mation from the several pamphlets in the order in which they 
were published, and to detail the manner in wbich the news 
arrived in London. 

On the 28th of September 1649 Captain Samuel Porter 
arrived in London. He was Cromwell’s messenger, sent to 
announce the fall of Drogheda. Porter carried a sealed packet 
containing two despatches from Cromwell, the covering despatch 
addressed to Bradshaw as ‘ President of the Council of State,’ 
dated the 16th of September, and an enclosure, dated the 17th 
of September, addressed to Lenthall as Speaker of the House of 
Commons. Porter also was the bearer of a short private letter, 
dated the 15th of September, from Hugh Peters, then colonel 
of a foot regiment,’ addressed to Henry Walker, the ironmonger, 
then preacher at Somerset House and, as ‘ Luke Harruney,’ 
writer of the newsbook entitled Perfect Occurrences. 

It is clear that not one of these documents was dated for the 
day they left Dublin. Porter probably didnot start until the 
94th of September and, in any case, must have travelled post 
haste, as he was awarded 100l. by Parliament on the 11th of 
October. 

The news contained in these three documents had been 
anxiously awaited. Only uncertain reports of what took place 
more than a fortnight back had come through. For instance, 
The Perfect Summary stated, on the 1st of October, under the 
date of the 27th of September, ‘There are no letters come yet 
from the Lord Lieutenant, but several letters are come from 
ships that have been at Dublin and sailed by, that Tredah is 
taken, and that the ships are stayed until a further work be 
done in order to reducing other forces, the particulars whereof 
are not thought fit to be published.’ In other words, all letters 
were held up at Dublin until Cromwell sent his communications 
to Bradshaw and Lenthall. 

The ‘ Council of State’ was not sitting on Friday, the 28th 
of September, so that the packet addressed to Bradshaw as 
President remained unopened, as it was not a private letter. 
Peters’s letter to Walker thus was the only one read in the 
House of Commons (and printed) on that day. Thus the House 
then adjourned, until Tuesday, the 2nd of October, in ignorance 


3 There is a German witness to this. Christoph Arnold wrote frosa London 
in 1651 as follows: ‘Dux Independentium, Hugo Petrus, aliig. homines (ceu 
quidem videntur) sacri, centuriones et primipili fiunt et antesignani qui ordines 
Londini et alibi ducunt. Hugo iste cohortem in Hibernia habet, cujus fortitud- 
jnem ipse imperator Cromwellus in tantum praedicat ut vel ar hunc con- 
cionatorem militibus centum potiorem ducat. Hunc enim semper in aggere 
occupando primum reliqui e vestigio insequuntur ita ut jam aliquot in Hibernia 
a hae alacritate ceperit? (Georg Richter, Epistolae Selectiores, Nuremberg, 
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of the enclosure awaiting them in the packet addressed to Brad- 
shaw. So that the short despatch to Bradshaw was read on 
Saturday, the 29th of September, when the Council sat again, 
and the lengthy despatch to Lenthall (which, of course, he did 
not dare open until the House assembled) was not read in the 
House of Commons until Tuesday, the 2nd of October. Thus 
also it happened that a second and shorter despatch from Crom- 
well to Lenthall, dated the 27th of September, enclosing a letter 
from Colonel Venables to himself, dated ‘ Nury ’ [sic] ‘ 22 Sept.,’ 
arrived in the meantime and was read with the first despatch to 
Lenthall, dated the 17th. Therefore, if the second despatch 
was no more than five days in coming to London, the infinitely 
more important despatches, which arrived on the 28th at the 
earliest, were certainly not eleven days at least in transit, as 
their dates would seem to imply ; and Cromwell’s despatch dated 
the 17th of September probably did not leave Dublin until the 
24th. 

So Peters’s letter was the first to be read and published. It 
runs : 


Sir. The truth is, Tredagh is taken. Three thousand five hundred 
fifty and two of the enemy slain and sixty-four of ours. Colonel Castles 
and Captain Simmons of note. Aston the governor killed, none spared, ete. 


We are brought face to face with the whole controversy about 
Cromwell’s deeds at Drogheda by the last two words. They 
were understood at the time to mean that from Aston the 
Governor downwards Cromwell spared neither man, woman, nor 
child in the town. There was no question of the garrison alone. 
The Kingdomes Weekly Intelligencer on the 2nd of October 
remarked (under date the 28th of September) : 


The businesse of this Pen being, as I have always said, to declare unto 
you the actions in the field, I have for the most part waived the Parliament 
news and shall so continue until I am better satisfied with what safety, in 
relation to their counsels, this pen may walk upon this paper (which, I 
conceive, was never more uncertain than at this present). And, truly, for 
my own part, if I had their whole journals lying before me I should forbear 
to give you account thereof. I shall also forbeare to give you in this place 
the letter of Master Peters concerning the taking of Tredagh, in regard 
he saith that, at the storming of the town there were none spared. I shall 


give you, therefore, in the room thereof the letter from the Lord Governor 
(Cromwell) himself, 


The writer then set out in full Cromwell’s despatch to Brad- 
shaw, dated the 16th, in Which Cromwell says : ‘I believe we put 
to the sword the whole number of the defendants and I do not 
think 30 of the whole number, escaped with their lives.’ ‘None 
spared ' therefore referred to townsfolk rather than to the 
garrison. 

VoL. LXXII—No. 427 SATE 
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On Saturday, the 29th of September, the Council of State 
sat again, read Cromwell’s despatch to Bradshaw dated the 16th, 
and made it public. For very obvious reasons they also decided 
to suppress the whole licensed press.* On the 91st of September 
they had authorised Frost, their Secretary and Bookkeeper, : to 
publish weekly intelligence every Thursday’ (in order to publish 
foreign news—always published on Thursdays and then of 
most importance to them), but Walter Frost now hurried his 
periodical and, instead of publishing the first number on Thurs- 
day, the 4th of October, issued it instead on Tuesday, the 2nd, 
of course having it printed on the 1st of October. Thus Frost 
had not seen and did not know the contents of Cromwells 
despatch to Lenthall. But Frost, as Secretary to the Council 
of State, would know of the contents of any private letters 
sent to his friends in the Council by Cromwell, and must have 
seen and talked with Captain Porter; and thus his account 
of the fall of Drogheda is important. He states: 

The newes we long expected is come at last from Ireland. What we 
formerly heard is, for the general, confirmed by letters, whereof take the 
substance, Thatthetowneof Drogheda having been summoned and refusing 
to yield, it was after battery, stormed upon Wednesday the twelfth instant.” 
There was in it a very strong garrison, for the enemy, not daring to abide 


our forces in the field, had put into that towne (whereof Sir Arthur Ashton 
was Governor) the chiefest of all their men, being above three thousand Horse 


* This appears from an unfinished entry in their order book on that day : 
“The lord president Sir Wm. Masham, Col. Jones, Mr. Scott and Mr. Robin- 
son to be a committee to consider— and from a memorandum of proceedings 
to be taken against Walker’s printers, entered on the fly-leaf of another book. 
See Calendar of 1650, p. 16. (Mrs. Green’s date does not exist.) The following 
comment appeared in Mercurius Hlencticus, No. 25, for the 15th-22nd of October 
1649 : ‘No Perfect Durnall, no Moderate, no Weekly Intelligencer, no Weekly 
Account, no Moderate Intelligencer, no Occurrences, no Faithfull Scout, no 
Modest Narrative! All wafted away by the breath of Jack Bradshaw, and only 
A Brief Relation of Some Affaires and Transactions, Civill and Military, For- 


raign and Domestique tolerated. And that licensed by Long Gualter, Secretary ` 


to the Councell of Coxcombs, according to the direction of the regicides, that 
so the people may be abused for the future Cum privilegio, suitable to the mind 
of Bradshaw and Scot, who sway all . . . So that the licensed forgeries are 
quite vanished, and it remains only to hold the hands of Hlencticus, to effect 
which Master Bradshaw hath been very earnest, with some I could name, by 
all means to find out that seditious violent and implacable knave, as he was 
pleased to style me, offering a hundred pieces and payment thereof, to anyone 
that would undertake the finding of me, upon my first appearance at the Council 
of State.’ See also the Man-in-the-Moon for the 17th-24th of October 1649. 

5 In a letter from Dublin dated the 12th of September, printed in Perfect 
Occurrences for the 2ist-28th of September 1649, the following occurs: ‘On 
11th came Mr. Peters with the last part of the forces from Milford to Dublin. 
And we heard that the Army was resolved to storm Drogheda on the 
next day, being Sept. 12th. On Sept. 12th, being this day, news is come 
hither that their guns have been heard to play hard, and it is said 
we have entered Tredah, we are hourly expecting the particulars.’ This letter 
was not sent by the ordinary post vid Milford, and reached London by way of 
Liverpool, It is lengthy, and accurate in all other respects. 
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and Foot, in seven or eight regiments, whereof Ormond’s owne was one, 
which was commanded by Sir Edmond Verney. Hoping to break our force 
upon this siege, they made stout resistance, and we, having entered near a 
thousand men, were forced out againe. But God was pleased to give a new 
spirit of courage to our men, they fell on againe and entered it, beating the 
enemies from their defences, which they had made by three retrenchments 
to the right and left, which they were forced to quit. The whole garrison 
was put to the sword ; it is believed not twenty escaped, except about seven 
or eight score which were taken in two towers afterwards, to whom their 
lives were given, but are reserved in safe custody to be sent to the Barbadoes. 
It is not known that any one officer escaped but one lieutenant, who, going 
to the enemy, reports that he was the only man that escaped of all that 
garrison. 


This is all that Frost says of Drogheda, and it is clear that 
in his view the town fell upon Wednesday, the 12th. His 
narrative is à summary of Cromwell’s despatch to Bradshaw 
(in which neither days nor dates are named), with the date and 
one or two trifling particulars added from information given him 
by Captain Porter. 

When Cromwell’s two despatches to Lenthall were opened 
and read in the House on the 2nd of October an order was made 
for them to be printed. Accordingly the two despatches dated 
the 17th and 27th of September, together with the letter 
from Venables enclosed in the second despatch, were published 
in one pamphlet on the 3rd of October. This pamphlet is the 
main source of Carlyle’s, Gardiner’s, and other modern writers’ 
accounts. 

The first thing that is noticeable in Cromwell’s despatch 
dated the 17th of September is that it is throughout a day wrong 
in its dates. Cromwell says that he marched out of Dublin ‘on 
Friday the 30th of August,’ when that day was the 31st: that 
the batteries began to play on the town and that he sent Aston 
a summons to surrender ‘upon Monday the ninth,’ when Monday 
was the 10th; finally adding that he stormed Drogheda on Tues- 
day the 10th. According to this reckoning, if he made a simple 
mistake, Tuesday, the 11th, was the day on which he put the 
garrison to the sword, and not Wednesday, the 12th, as Walter 
Frost asserted. 

Secondly, there is a marked absence of any mention of dates 
after the fatal Tuesday. Cromwell is precise in telling his readers 
what happened on Tuesday and the ‘next day,’ but of the rest 
of the week he says not a word. To this it must be added that 


the newsbooks’ accounts which I shall afterwards quote also 


mention no dates after the Tuesday in question. It seems toler- 
ably certain that the licenser, so far as he could, brought them 
all into line with Cromwell’s despatch. That he did not succeed : 
that, after all, he clumsily allowed one date to transpire and a 
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whole host of minor details to be set out, is due to the fact that 
he had never licensed before and had never written a newsbook 


himself. 

Tuet us now examine this despatch, dated the 17th of Septem- 
ber, upon which Cromwell’s character for truthfulness hangs. 

After describing the events of Monday, the 10th of Septem- 
ber, Cromwell goes on : 

Upon Tuesday the tenth [sic] of this instant about five of the clock in 
the evening we began the storm. After some hot dispute we entered about 
seven or eight hundred men, the enemy disputing it very stiffly with us, and, 
indeed, through the advantages of the place and the courage that God was 
pleased to give the defenders our men were forced to retreat quite out of the 
breach, not without some considerable loss, Colonel Cassell being there shot 
in the head, whereof he presently died, and divers officers and soldiers doing 
their duty, killed and wounded. There was a tenalia [pincer-shaped 
trench] to flanker the south wall of the town between Duleek gate and 
the corner tower before mentioned, which our men entered, wherein they 
found some forty or fifty of the enemy, which they put to the sword; and 
this they held, but it being without the wall and the sally port through 
the wall with that tenalia being choked up with some of the enemy which 
were killed in it it proved no use for our entrance into the towne that way. 
Although our men that stormed the breaches were forced to recoil, as before 
is expressed, yet being encouraged to recover their loss, they made a second 
attempt, wherein God was pleased to animate them that they got ground 
of the enemy and, by the goodness of God, forced him to quit his entrench- 
ments. And, after a very hot dispute, the enemy having both Horse and 
Foot and we only Foot within the wall, the enemy gave ground, and our 
men became masters, but 6 of their entrenchments and the church which, 
indeed, although they made our entrance the more difficult, yet they proved 
of excellent use to us, so that the enemy could not annoy us with their horse, 
but thereby we had advantage to make good the ground that so we might 
let in our own horse which accordingly was done, though with much difficulty. 
The enemy retreated, divers of them, into the Mill Mount, a place very 
strong and of difficult access, being exceeding high, having a good graft 
[Roat] and strongly pallisadoed. The governor Sir Arthur Aston, and 

ivers considerable officers being there, our men were ordered by me to put 
them all to the sword and, indeed being in the heat of action, I forbade 
them to spare any there were in arms in the town, and I think that night 
they put to the sword about two thousand men, divers of the officers and 
soldiers being fled over the bridge into the other part of the town. 


In the same pamphlet, the second despatch to Lenthall, dated 
the 27th of September, ends with ‘a list of the officers and 
soldiers slain at the storming of Tredah,’ 


which run: ‘Two thousand five hundred foot soldiers besides 
staff officers, chyrurgeons, &c., and many inhabitants.” Crom- 
well thus leaves the number of inhabitants slain open to doubt.” 
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For the moment we will leave Cromwell’s despatch and turn 
to the Moderate Intelligencer, published on the following day, 
Thursday, the 4th of October. This periodical was written by 
John Dillingham, inventor of the leading article, in times past the 
leader of the Parliamentary Press, who had more than once been 
punished for his outspokenness. It was to be expected therefore 
that Dillingham would have something to say about the suppres- 
sion of the licensed Press, more especially as he knew he was about 
to incur a fine of 101. (about 401. of our money). He accordingly 
indulged in the following remarks at the end of his periodical : 

That the author might make publick the first eminent action of the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, as he hath done all the former, he hath 
adventured once more to public view. The work for the future is left to 
those whom Fame says wants none [i.c. to the official journalists, Frost 
and Scobel, neither of whom had ever written a newsbook before]. It’s 
the opinion of most that a bowl without a bias is best; others, that a little 
bias is tolerable. Some think a great bias is better than either of the 
other. Let it then run so, ‘a la mode de France.’ 


Dillingham’s words were not complimentary to Messrs. Frost 
and Scobel. 


At the commencement of his pamphlet Dillingham commented 
on Peters’s letter : 5 


Behold a victory remarkable, first discovered by a letter of Mr. 

Peters, the contents whereof might well be omitted, having been divulged 

in a whole sheet [i.e. separate pamphlet], but in regard the numbers slain 

| on both sides are so strong, viz, that more were slain of the besieged 

than of the besiegers in the taking of Tredah, viz, 8000 of the rebels 

| and sixty of the besiegers it is probable the losse was egual during the 
enemies standing and that the rest were killed not resisting. 


There is a hint of treachery in the words ‘ not resisting.’ 
The following extracts are from a lengthy letter set out by 
him : 


| On the 11 . . . about four in the afternoon, the assault began 
| the violence of the enemy made our men give back, so fierce was 
the opposition, which the Lord Lieutenant seeing, ran on foot to the 
soldiers and encouraged them, which occasioned the renewing of the charge, i 
and it was done with such resolution that they immediately carried the 


| that the Parliamentary history had added them, ‘as usual, giving no reference.’ 
| Mrs. S. C. Lomas has pointed out that this is untrue. Not only does the 
| Parliamentary history give as its reference the very same old pamphlet used 
| by Carlyle (and now before the present writer), but Carlyle himself took ‘the 
very considerable liberty indeed ’ of omitting them. Moreover, the words appear . 
in the Kingdomes Weekly Intelligencer published on Tuesday, the 2nd of 
October, the day before the ‘old pamphlet’ appeared. The writer of this 
periodical went to hear Cromwell’s despatch read in the House on that day 
and took down the list of slain—the words omitted by him in the list and the 
phonetic spelling and mistakes proving this—and inserted the list at the very 
end of his periodical, having left a blank space for the purpose. His version 
runs : ‘Two thousand five hundred foot soldiers, besides state [sic] officers, 
chirurgions and many inhabitants.’ 
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town, putting to the sword as fast as they could. In which slaughter thero 
fell Sir Arthur Aston, a Papist, as were most of the Gayo ie reason 
given of his death is said to be the rage of Colonel Castle’s soldiers for the 
death of their colonel, also for that Ashton gave not a civill answer when 
summoned. Sir Edward [sic] Varney also was slain, who had the charge of 
the mount [italics mine], also Colonel Fleming, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Finglass, Major Gerald, Sir Robert Hartpool, captains, lieutenants and 
cornets of horse eighty—where their horse were we know not, probably 
they went as common men. Of foot, Colonel William Waller, Colonel 
Warren, Colonel Burne, the Lord Taaf’s brother, an Augustine Frier, of | 
captains and inferior officers of foot 44, 220 reformadoes, 2000 within 
the town were put to the sword, the rest that had that kind of execution 
leapt over the wall, who are about 500, which makes in all about 2800; 
being all Papists no doubt, and many of them of that party called Toryes, 
who used to rob and kill without merey, and no doubt were of that wretched 
party that kill’d so many Protestants at the beginning of the rebellion, and 
so God the Avenger of Murder (which is to kill contrary to his Rule of 
direction) hath met with them and sooner or later will with all such 
bloody minded men. 


My next extract is from the Kingdomes Faithfull and Impar- 
tiall Scout of Daniel Border, the anabaptist, published on Friday, 
the 5th of October, as follows : 


They kept a mount, the strongest that hath bin seen, in which they 
had 300 foot, 6 great guns, and 50 barrels of powder with match and 
bullet proportionable, also victuals to have lasted nine months. In it, 
amongst others of eminency, was Sir Arthur Ashton and Sir Robert 
Thorold. Which fort was suddenly entered by our men, which put the 
enemy. into such amazement that some fled to the towers of the wall and 
others to the church, where they were all killed and taken. The Commanders 
were rich in money and apparell, there was in all about 3000 slain and 
what was found became free booty. 


This is the only passage discoverable which gives the slightest 
colour to Gardiner’s theory that 1000 of the garrison were killed 
in St. Peters Church. As will be noticed from the context, the 
writer's expression implies church ‘ steeple.’ My next two quota- 
tions place this point beyond dispute. To return to Cromwell’s 
despatch, dated the 17th, exactly at the place where we left it : 


Where about 100 of them possessed St. Peter’s Church steeple, some 
the west gate, and others a strong Round tower, next the gate called St. 
Sundays. These being summoned to yield to mercy refused. Whereupon 
I ordered the steeple of St. Peter’s Church to be fired, when one of them 
was heard to say “God damn me, God confound me; I burn, I burn.’ 


Having thus finished describing the events he asserted took 
place on Tuesday, Cromwell then goes on to the events of his 


second and final day, which, according to his reckoning, should 
be Wednesday, the 12th of September : 


The next day, the other two towers were summoned, in one of which 
was about six or seven score; but they refused to yield themselves; and 
we, knowing that hunger must compel them, set only good guards to secure 
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of the said towers, notwithstanding their condition, they killed and 
wounded some of our men. When they submitted, their officers were 
knocked on the head and every tenth man of the soldiers killed, and the 
rest shipped for the Barbadoes. Tho soldiers in the other tower were all 
spared, as to their lives only, and shipped likewise for the Barbadoes. 


On Friday, the 5th of October, Henry Walker’s Perfect 
Occurrences was also published. It contains a letter from his 
friend John Hewson, the regicide, who personally conducted the 
operations at the towers and the church. After stating that 
Yromwell’s forces ‘entered their great mount where was their 
garrison with about 200 officers and soldiers, who were all put to 
the sword,’ Hewson goes on : 


The rest fled over the bridge, where they were closely pursued and 
most of them slain. Some got into two towers on the wall, and some into 
the steeple, but, they refusing to come down, the steeple was fired; and 
then fifty of them got out at the top of the church, but the enraged 
soldiers put them all to the sword and thirty of them were burnt in the 
fire, some of them cursing and crying out ‘ God damn them’ and cursed 
their souls as they were burning. ‘Those in the towers, being about 200, 
did yield to the General’s mercy, where most of them have their lives and 
be sent to the Barbadoes. In this slaughter there was, by my observation, 
at least 3000 dead bodies layin the fort and streets, whereof there could 
not be 150 of them of our army, for I lost more than any other regiment, 
and there was not 60 killed outright of my men. 


These two extracts prove that the bulk of the garrison was 
killed, as Hewson says, ‘in the fort and streets,’ not in the 
church. 

But Cromwell pins himself to the definite assertion that St. 
Peter’s Church steeple was burnt on the night of Tuesday, the 
llth. On what day did he intend his readers to infer that the 
remaining two towers surrendered? Wednesday, the 12th? 
Hewson’s letter reads as if everything had happened on Tuesday, 
the 11th, and as if he had burnt the church steeple and the other 
two towers had surrendered on that day. 

Cromwell and Hewson both concealed vital facts. 

The first was this : Before he fired St. Peter’s steeple, Hewson 
attempted to blow up the whole building with powder, but only 
succeeded in destroying the church itself.* Then, the church 
steeple being of wood (the original tower, a very lofty one, having 


® The authority for this is a mutilated tract in the possession of Professor 
C. 'H. Firth, quoted by Gardiner, who says that it was written by Nicholas 
Bernard, vicar of St. Peter’s. I have been unable to trace any copy of this. 
The Moderate Intelligencer of the 4th of October corroborates it as follows : 
‘We take notice that the Sunday and last two days before Tredagh was taken 
Masse was said in the two great churches of the town; where such sottish 
idolatry is erected and on high the fall, we hope, will still be the greater ; 
and so shall we overcome. These two churches, the one was beat downe, the 
other blown up, let him continue to plough with an oxe and an asse, believe it 
he is like to come home with a weeping cross.’ 
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been blown down in the previous century), Hewson piled up the 
benches underneath it and fired them. The use of powder in 
the first instance renders it evident that Hewson must have had 
some very powerful reason for wishing to destroy the church ag 
well as the steeple. What this was he did not say. 

The second fact, concealed by both Cromwell and Hewson, 
is that the two towers on the wall were blown up by gunpowder 
on the morning of Friday the 14th of September. 

Lord Inchiquin, to whom the survivors of the massacre fled, 
wrote to the Marquess of Ormonde from Castle Jordan on 
Saturday, the 15th of September 1649, as follows : ° 


Many men and some officers have made their escapes out of Drogheda 
among which Garrett Dungan is one and is now at Tecraghan. Some of 
every regiment are come unto me. All conclude that no man [had] quarter 
with Cromwell’s leave, that yet many were privately saved by officers and 
soldiers, that the Governor was killed in the Mill Mount after quarter 
given by the officer that first came there, that some of the towers were 
defended until yesterday, quarter being denied them, and that yesterday 
morning the towers wherein they were were blown up. That Varney, 
Finglass, Warren and some other officers were alive in the hands of some 
of Gromwell’s officers 24 hours after the business was done but whether 
their lives were obtained at Cromwell’s hands or that they are yet living 
they cannot tell. 


As Hewson is thus proved to be unreliable in such material 
points, we are at liberty to say that his assertion that a number of 
men (presumably Irish and therefore not speaking English) 
invoked the curse of Heaven upon their souls as they were burn- 
ing bears the stamp of falsehood on the face of it. We are the 
more at liberty to do this because Cromwell, who certainly shared 


Hewson’s antipathies, watered down this statement into ‘ One 


of them was heard to say ‘‘God damn me,” etc.’ 

Lord Inchiquin thus being definitely in conflict with Cromwell 
on the question of dates, it is important to prove that Cromwell’s 
army was in Drogheda on the 14th and 15th. Hewson himself 
furnishes the needful evidence by saying at the end of his letter, 
‘ Our army marched back to Dublin on Tuesday night.’ He could 
not have meant the 11th, and must have meant the 18th of 
September, as his letter was dated the 22nd of September. 

Cromwell, therefore, was five days at least in the town. 

After this Samuel Peckes’ Perfect Diurnall appeared on 
Monday, the 8th of October. Though Cromwell asserted that he 
gave orders for the garrison to be killed, ‘being in the heat of 
action,’ an anonymous letter-writer in this periodical states that 
before the town was stormed, ‘we sent over the water to the 

other (North) side of the town to hinder relief from coming to 
° Printed in the preface, page xxvii., to vol. ii 

Contemporary History of Ireland. 
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them and to prevent their running away, 2000 horse and foot.’ 
The letter then gocs on to contribute an account of the surrender 
of the Mill Mount not at all in accordance with the other versions : 


The mount was very strong of itself and manned with 250 of their 
principal men, Sir Arthur Aston being in it, who was Governor of the 
town; which, when they saw their men retreat, were so cast down and 
disheartened that they thought it vain to make any further resistance, 
which, if they had, they could have killed some hundreds of our men 
before they could have taken it. Lieutenant-Colonel Axtell of Colonel 
Huson’s regiment, with some twelve of his men, went up to the top of the 
mount and demanded of the Governor the surrender of it, who was very 
stubborn, speaking very bigge words, but at length was persuaded to go 
into the windmill on the top of the mount, and as many more of the 
chiefest of them as it would contain, where they were all disarmed and 
afterwards all slain. 


To what can the ‘ persuasion,’ mentioned here, possibly refer 
but to the offer of quarter? As ever, when traitorous and cruel 
deeds were to be done, Hewson’s men were employed. 

Last of all the newsbooks licensed by Hatter comes Perfect 
Occurrences once more, published on the 12th of October, and 
containing a letter signed ‘R. L.’ The stress laid in the letter 
upon the part played by the horse in riding down the fleeing 
garrison proves that its writer was one of Cromwell’s horse. 


Colonel Casscll’s regiment led on the forlorn hope, himself slain, our 
men. beaten a little back, but the Lord General (Cromwell) led them up 
again with courage and resolution, though they met with hot dispute. 

When we were entered into that part of the towne where the breach 
was made, our men came on to a great mill hill mount, wherein they had 
a hundred men, put them all to the sword; here our horse and foot 
followed them so fast over the bridge which goes over a broad river, it being 
very long and houses on both sides, yet they had not time to pull up the 
drawbridge. There our men fell violently in upon them, and I believe 
there was. above two thousand put to the sword. We had about twenty 
or thirty men slain and some forty wounded. Their Governor was killed 
in the first onset. 


From this account it is abundantly clear that the main body 
of the garrison did not rush over the bridge and take refuge in 
St. Peter’s Church on the north side of the bridge, at the opposite 
extremity of the town, but were cut off by Cromwell’s horse. 

As regards the question of the offer of quarter, Lord Ormonde 
wrote that Cromwell was 


twice beaten off, the third time he carried it, all his officers and 
soldiers promising quarter to such as would lay down their arms and 
performing it as long as any place held out, which encouraged others to 
yield. But when they once had all in their power, and feared no hurt 
that could be done them, then the word ‘no quarter” went round, and the 
soldiers were many of them forced against their will to kill their 
prisoners. : a 
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Again Sir Lewis Dyve, in his Irish History from September 
1648 to June 1650 1° writes (p. 24) that Sir Arthur Aston 


doubted not of finding Cromwell play awhile (until Ormonde could come 
to his relief), as certainly he had done had not Colonel Wall’s regiment, 
after the enemy had been twice bravely repulsed, upon the unfortunate 
Joss of their colonel in the third assault, been so unhappily dissuaded as 
to listen before they had need unto the enemy offering them quarter, and 
admitted them in upon these terms, thereby betraying both themselves and 
all their fellow soldiers to the slaughter; for Cromwell being master of 
the town, and told by Jones that he had now in his hand the flower of 
the Irish Army, gave order to have all that were in arms put to the 
sword. 

The term ‘ Drogheda quarter’ became proverbial in Ireland. 

But Lord Ormonde’s and Sir Lewis Dyve’s letters are not the 
only evidence against Cromwell. Modern research has brought to 
light the letter which James Buck wrote from Caen on the 18th 
of November 1649, to tell Sir Ralph Verney, of Claydon, Bucking- 
hamshire, the story of his brother’s death.™ It runs: 


Your brother and my dear friend Sir Edmond Verney—who behaved 
himself with the greatest gallantry that could be—he was slain at Drogheda 
three days after quarter was given him as he was walking with Cromwell 
by way of protection. One Ropier, who is brother to Lord Ropier, called 
him aside in a pretence to speak with him, being formerly of acquaintance, 
and instead of some friendly office which Sir Edmond might expect from 
him, he barbarously ran him through with a tuck; but I am confident to 
see this act once highly revenged. The next day after, one Lieutenant- 
Colonel Boyle, who had quarter likewise given him, as he was at dinner 
with my Lady More, sister to the Earl of Sunderland, in the same town, 
one of Cromwell’s soldiers came and whispered him in the ear to tell him 
that he must presently be put to death, who, rising from the table, the lady 
asked whither he was going. He answered, ‘Madam, to die, who no 
sooner stepped out of the room but was he shot to death. These are cruelties 


of those traitors who, no doubt, will find the like mercy when they stand 
in need of it. 


This terrible letter has never been transcribed by any historian. 
S. R. Gardiner, faced by the necessity of either corroborating 
or disputing Cromwell’s two days, took the bold course of 


es the murders of Verney and Boyle in the following 
words : 


For that which appears now to have been the blackest part of his 
(Cromwell’s) conduct, the killing’ of Verney and his companions twenty-four 


rs af r 7 
hours after the general massacre was ended, Cromwell made no excuse. 


ee des nae T Dyve to the Lord Marquis of Newcastle (the 17th 

oi November ; Hague, printed by Samuel B i seller. 

This is Thomason Tract E. 616 (71). nues 
21 Printed in 1892 in Lady Verney’s Memorials of the V = r i 

a E I erney Family during 

the Civil War, vol. ü. The Historical Manuscripts CR ah drew 


attention to this letter in its seventh report, printed in 1879. I have modernised 
the spelling. à 
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After this untrue rendering it is not surprising that the letter 
should have passed unnoticed by other writers. The corroboration 
that this letter and that of Lord Inchiquin give to Lord Ormonde’s 
oft-quoted assertion that for five days Cromwell perpetrated 
cruelties at Drogheda rivalled only by the Book of Martyrs, and 
that he ‘exceeded himself and everything he had ever heard 
of in breach of faith and bloody inhumanity’ will be obvious 
to all.? 

Lastly, what of the 1000 killed in St. Peter’s Church? 

Cromwell is the principal authority about St. Peter’s Church. 
No writer whatever asserts that this 1000 formed part of the 
garrison ; certainly not Cromwell, for he described Aston and his 
men by such terms as soldiers use in speaking of other soldiers ; 
namely ‘the enemy,’ ‘officers and soldiers,’ ‘men,’ etc. ; 
never by any chance does he use an unmilitary terminology. 
Cromwell only uses the word ‘ people’ when he describes the 
fate of those in St. Peter’s Church. The statement occurs near 
the end of the despatch, in a passage which, before reading, it is 
necessary to recall the seventeenth century frame of mind towards 
‘Papists’ and particularly towards the Mass—the central rite 
of the Catholic religion. To stamp out the Mass was the avowed 
aim of English Protestants of all kinds; to tolerate it a deadly 
sin, and any measures, no matter how horrible they may seem to 
modern Protestants, were in those days considered very slight 
matters indeed. 

And now give me leave to say how it comes to pass that this work is 
wrought. It was set upon some of our hearts that a great thing should be 
done, not by power or might, but by the spirit of God, and is it not clear 
that that which caused your men to storm so courageously was the spirit 
of God? . . . And, therefore, it is good that God alone have all the 
glory. It is remarkable that these people at the first set up the Mass 
in some places of the town that had been monasteries, but had afterwards 
grown so insolent that the last Lord’s day before the storm the Protestants 
were thrust out of the great church called St. Peter’s, and they had publique 


Mass there; and in this very place near one thousand of them were put to 
the sword, flying thither for safety. 


St. Peter’s was not the garrison church, nor would the soldiers 
have been able to hear Mass in a body while the enemy were 
outside the walls. Mass had been said for the townsfolk, those 
who had turned the Protestants out of the town. 


13 Antonius Bruodinus (an Irish Franciscan) wrote in his Propugnaculum 
Catholicae Veritatis, published at Prague in 1669, as follows (p. 678) : ‘ Quinque 
diebus continuis haec laniena (qua, nullo habito locorum, sexus, religionis aut 
aetatis discrimine, juvenes et virgines lactantes aeque ac senio confecti bar- 
barorum gladiis ubique trucidati sunt) duravit. Quatuor milia Catholicorum 
virorum (ut de infinita multitudine religiosorum, feminarum, puerorum, puellarum 
et infantium nihil dicam) in civitate gladius impiorum rebellium illa expugnatione 
devoravit.’ 


e n 
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St. Peter’s Church having been used for Catholic Worship, 
was full of refugees, including women and children. None were 
spared. All contemporary writers agree in this, the Royalist 
Mercurius Elencticus saying that ‘ neither women nor children’ 
were spared. Ormonde infers it, Clarendon and Bate assert the 
fact. John Crouch, in his Mix’t Poem (1660), has some verses 
about it, and Thomas & Wood’s account is too well known, and, 
indeed, too horrible to quote. The blood of those butchered in 
the church streamed into the adjoining road in such a torrent 
that for generations it retained the name of ‘ Bloody Street.’ 

The direct cause of Cromwell’s butchery was the lack of 
money on the part of the ruling oligarchy at home. The people 
of England loathed the yoke of the clique styling itself ‘ Parlia- 
ment.’ One defeat, and the pseudo-Commonwealth would have 
been in danger. The ‘ Council of State’ wrote to Cromwell on 
the 18th of September : 


Every effort must be made to make Ireland bear this charge, which is 
no longer supportable by England. You know what a large sum the last 
expedition has cost, and that the ‘ tree which bare this treasure hath no 
roots.’ . . . This country cannot bear the expense of the war any longer. 


Within a few days after he had received this letter Cromwell 
repeated at Wexford the horrors of Drogheda. 

After the Restoration the surviving inhabitants of both towns 
petitioned Charles the Second for restitution of their places and 
possessions. The petition of the survivors of Drogheda appears 
to be lost, but that of those of Wexford, read on the 21st of May 


1661, is still in existence, and in it these poor people tell their 
King that : 


Oliver Cromwell arriving with a powerful army in Ireland in the year 
1649, and having, upon the sacking of Drogheda, put all the inhabitants 
and soldiers to the sword, that the example thereof might strike a terror 
into the inhabitants of other towns which he Was soon after to besiege, he 


writ to the petitioners, Wexford being his next design, and invited them to 
submit to his authority. 


Which the inhabitants of Wexford refused to do, with the result 


that Cromwell “put man, woman, and child, to a very few, to 
the sword,’ in Wexford also.#? 


13 I have copied these passages from the original petition at the Record 
Office. The last passage is omitted in the Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 
for 1660-2. Bruodinus (Propugnaculum, d&c., p. 679) says that Cromwell : ‘ Ter- 
restri itinere Dublinium praetergressus Wexfordiam (modicam quidem, et mari- 
timam munitam et opulentem civitatem) versus castra movet, occupato-que, 
insperatè proditione cujusdam perfidi ducis castro, quod moenibus imminebat, 
in crvitatem irruit; opposuere se viriliter agressori praesidiarit simul cum civibus 
Pugnatumque est ardentissime per unius horae spatium inter partes in foro, 
sed impari congressu, nam cives fere omnes una cum militibus, sine status, 
sexus aut aetatis discrimine Cromwelli gladius absumpsit.’ S. R. Gardiner, 
citing only the words italicised in this last passage, remarks : ‘The testimony 
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Surely the words of those whose relatives and friends died are 
worth listening to? It is S. R. Gardiner’s most serious omission, 
in that he deliberately ignored this petition in his account of the 
sack of Drogheda; though his notes prove that he was aware of 
it and of its assertion that ‘man, woman, and child, to a very 
few,’ were put to the sword in Wexford also. 

To discuss the law of war in such a case is to divert attention 
from the real issues; since to kill unarmed men, women, and 
children brands Cromwell as a savage, outside the pale of decent 
human beings. 

If the customary law of war at the time sanctioned the putting 
to the sword of the garrison of a fortified place carried by storm 
(the reason for this being the great loss which the attacking 
forces inevitably sustained), the exercise of such a power was 
rare. Drogheda was very strongly fortified, and its Governor, 
Sir Arthur Aston, was an engineer of European reputation. Its 
garrison was the ‘flower’ of Ormonde’s army, ‘the strongest, 
desperatest men in all Ireland.’ Yet Cromwell wrote: ‘I do 
not think we lost 100 men upon the place, though many be 
wounded ’; and, as will have been noted, Hugh Peters put the 
loss at sixty-four only. How can so small a loss be accounted 
for without wholesale surrender ‘ upon quarter,’ as so many 
Witnesses assert? 

So small a loss implies the fact that, as Dillingham at once 
asserted, the garrison were killed ‘ not resisting.’ As the writer 
in the Perfect Diurnall of the Sth of October stated of the 250 
men in the mill mount (whose commander, Verney, was not 
killed for three days), they were first ‘disarmed and afterwards 
all slain,’ we are left without any other alternative but the 
hideous conclusion that the whole garrison must first of all have 
had their arms taken away from them before they were 
slaughtered. What more fearful picture can the mind conceive 
than that of Cromwell’s horse riding down a mob of over 2000 
unarmed men fleeing down the slopes to that narrow bridge 
across the Boyne? Does history record any parallel instance ? 

Finally, the date of the 11th of September, stated by Crom- 
well and one or two journalists to have been that upon which 
Drogheda fell, can be reconciled with the date of the 12th of 
September given by Frost if we bear in mind the time that would 
have been necessary in order to disarm the garrison. Proved 
guilty of falsehood in material particulars, Cromwell is not 
entitled to be believed when he asserts that he put to the sword 
‘that night’ about 2000 men. He says that he made his first 
of this hostile witness disposes of the usual supposition that the soldiers 


originally fell upon harmless townsmen.’ It is difficult adequately to charac- 
terise such an assertion when supported by such a method of quotation, ` 
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attempt at storming the place about five in the evening (one 
journalist asserts ‘about six’). To suppose that he put the 
garrison to the sword in the darkness would not be reasonable, 
having regard to the small number that escaped. The night must 
have been passed in inducing the men to lay down their arms, in 
placing these out of their owners’ reach, and in quietly making 
preparations for a cruel and cold-blooded massacre on the next 
day, the 12th. If so, Frost was right, and ‘ Wednesday, Sep- 
‘tember the twelfth,’ should go down to posterity as the true date 
of the fall of Drogheda, and not Tuesday the eleventh. 

Long before the year 1649 those of Cromwell’s own side 
repeatedly accused him of perfidy. He was, therefore, but doing 
what he had done before in trying to conceal the truth about 
Drogheda. The great puritan, Baxter’s, words in praise of 
Cromwell have often been quoted in modern times, but no one 
has ever cited the phrase with which Baxter qualified all that he 
said of Cromwell : 


He thought Secrecy a virtue and Dissimulation no vice, and Simulation, 


= that is, in plain English, a Lie, or Perfidiousness, to be a tolerable fault 


in case of necessity. 


J. B. WILLIAMS, 
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Tag Jewish community in Britain is not to-day what it was when 
Dr. Adler became Chief Rabbi of the United Synagogues and head 
of the Beth Din. Reform, so-called, that is an attempt to bring 
the ancient religion into harmony with the habits and customs of 
the English life of to-day, has broken out, and founded synagogues 
of its own in London, Manchester, and Bradford; and there has 
been a continual immigration of foreign Jews to whom the British 
Jews appear strangely unorthodox. The position of the Jewish 
colony in Britain to-day is, therefore, of peculiar interest, and it 
would be difficult to find a more suitable moment wherein to 
attempt a survey of the situation. s 

It may be said that the social history of the English Jew 
began in July 1858, when the Royal Assent was given to a Bill to 
enable persons professing the Hebrew faith to sit in Parliament. 
Nevertheless, during the preceding quarter of a century many of 
the civil disabilities under which the race laboured had been, 
one by one, removed. A Jew was for the first time called to the 
bar in 1833 ; two years later a Jew was elected Sheriff of London, 
when a special Act of Parliament was passed to permit him to 
perform the duties of that office ; then, in the year of the accession 
of Queen Victoria, another Jew became Sheriff, and in due course 
received the honour of knighthood. Four years later a Jew was 
created baronet. Parliament, however, was not yet open to 
members of the religious community. In 1849 Lionel de Roth- 
schild, a baron of the Austrian Empire, stood against Lord John 
Manners for the parliamentary representation of the City of 
London, and was elected by a great majority ; and in 1851 Alder- 
man Salomons was returned for Greenwich. ‘There is no need to 
dwell upon the well-known fact that neither of these gentlemen 
was allowed to take his seat because he could not subscribe to the 
Christian oath, nor that the Jewish Oath Bill, first introduced in 


1851, did not become law until seven years later. Nowadays, - 


happily, there are practically no restrictions, and a Jew may fill 


almost any office in the State. He cannot, indeed, become 


Primate ; but as Prime Minister he can , if he lives long enough, 
appoint the entire bench of Bishops. 
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The study of the position of the Jews in England is most in- 
teresting. In this article, retrospection must be kept strictly with- 
in bounds, and therefore, it is not possible here to go back to the 
days when, as that eminent Jewish novelist, Israel Zangwill, has 
put it, ‘Lord George Gordon became a Jew, and was suspected of 
insanity ; when, out of respect for the prophecies, England denied 
her Jews every civic right except that of paying taxes ; when the 
Gentleman’s Magazine had ill words for the infidel alien ; when 
Jewish marriages were invalid and bequests for Hebrew colleges 
void ; when a prophet prophesying Primrose Day would have been 
set in the stocks, though Pitt inclined his private ear to Benjamin 
Goldsmid’s views of the foreign loans.’ It is sufficient for our 
purpose to go back no further than the early Victorian era, and see 
the place the Jew held in the estimation of his neighbours. This, 
perhaps, is most clearly defined in the writings of the best of the 
contemporary novelists, who admittedly held up the mirror in 
which the society of this day is reflected. 

In Dickens and Thackeray Jews flit across their pages, but only 
in such unimportant and contemptible rôles as bailiffs, money- 
lenders, ‘fences,’ scoundrels all, the scum of the portrait gallery 
of fiction. In the eyes of these writers the grand traditions of the 
ancient race counted as naught when they took a pen in their 
hand; and it is eminently characteristic of the spirit of the period 
that Charles Kingsley could create that fine Jew Raphael, and 
then, as a concession to his readers, who in 1853 would not have 
relished a Jewish hero, convert him to Christianity. Raphael’s 
conversion to Christianity is an inartistic blôt on a fine book; it 
does not ring true, for in the case of such & man it is inconcelv- 
able that he should have forsworn his God. In its every page the 
history of Judaism shows that its votaries did not, for the love of 
money, for the love of woman, for any cause whatsoever, aban- 
don their faith. It must be admitted, however, that Kingsley 
made some amends in his portrait of Miriam, the pander and 
slave-dealer. Vile as she is, the lust for money and power is for 
the child of her shame ; betrayed in her youth, in later years all her 
toil, lies, intrigues, meannesses, miserliness, were for him she had 
brought into the world. Her dying outburst is poetry itself : 

Of the house of Jesse, of the seed of Solomon, not a rabbi from Babylon 


to Rome dare deny that. A King’s daughter am I, and King’s heart I had, 
and have, like Solomon’s own, my son. 


Yet the critical readers of Hypatia cannot quite lull the 
suspicion that Miriam is allowed to die in the faith of her fathers 
only because she is portrayed with so many detestable qualities. 
Kingsley could not insult the public by converting to Christianity 
a character so vile. Until Disraeli’s day Jews, almost without 
exception, had been contemptuously and vindictively presented in 
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the imaginative literature of this country. It remained for him to 
alter this. Everywhere he sang the praises of his race. 

At» this moment [he puts the words into the mouth of his favourite 
Sidonia], in spite of centuries, of tens of centuries of degradation, the 
Jewish mind exercises a vast influence in the affairs of Europe, I speak 
not of their laws, which you still obey ; of their literature, with which your 
mind is saturated; but of the living Hebrew intellect. 

It is not for the present writer, who is proud to declare himself 
a member of the Jewish nation, unduly to emphasise this state- 
ment. 

Disraeli’s treatment of his compatriots was visionary ; and it 
is not until the period is reached when Amy Levy and Israel 
Zangwill wrote their novels that a true picture of the English 
Jews was forthcoming. Miss Levy, like Disraeli, was an idealist, 
but while the result of this quality upon the man was to drive him 
to superlatives of praise, upon the woman, who was shocked to 
find many and grievous faults in the individual members of her 
race, the effects of disillusionment brought about an undue 
emphasis of the darker side of the picture. So it came about that 
in Miss Levy’s remarkable novel, Reuben Sachs, she presents a 
study that is painfully true, that is to say, true so far as it goes, 
for all the truth is not in it. It was left for Mr. Zangwill, with 
his wider vision, to show the Jew in all his weakness and all his 
strength, and it is mainly upon his books that the social historian 
of the future must depend for histimpressions of Jewish life in 
England at the end, as at the beginning, of the nineteenth 
century. 

The nineteenth century was the period of transition for the 
English Jew. Then the members of that nation formed, so to 
speak, a close borough; debarred, partly by their own desire, 
partly from habit, and not a little by the will of their neighbours, 
from having ‘active interests in common with the rest of the 
community. It was no longer compulsory for the Jews to herd 
together, a self-contained isolated colony; but, notwithstanding, 
they continued to mix only with their compatriots. The more 
enterprising migrated from the East End, where the main body 
was domiciled, and founded settlements in different parts of 
London, first at Highbury and Dalston, later at Maida Vale and 


. Bayswater, the more affluent subsequently moving to Kensington 


and Mayfair. Yet, until comparatively recently, in these places, 
as earlier in the East End, they continued to live in isolation. 
They did not mix freely with their Christiaf neighbours, who 
certainly were not at all anxious to make their acquaintance. 
Indeed, the disinclination was mutual. The middle-class Jews 
accredited Christians with a different and a lower code of morality 
than that which they prided themselves upon possessing, and 
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‘Frank Danby ’ was not guilty of exaggerating the feeling when : 
D 


in Dr. Phillips: A Maida Vale Idyll she made one of the Jewish 
characters exclaim ‘I don’t believe in Christians. The men 
drink, the women are bad.’ 

Pity is sometimes by the kind-hearted bestowed upon Jews 
because of the feeling that is—or let us hope was—entertained for 
them by their Christian neighbours ; but never has pity been so 


misplaced. The Christian world has never realised the supreme ` 


contempt in which it was held by the Jews who mixed only with 
Jews: even the more cosmopolitan members of the latter com- 
munity could not refrain from exultation as they thought in 
anticipation of Disraeli’s famous utterance : ‘ Half Christendom 
worships a Jewess, and the other half a Jew.’ The strongest 
feeling in the Jew is pride of race, nurtured through the centuries 
—the pride of belonging to a race whose origin goes back to days 
so remote that only a few legends, a few names and a decalogue 
survive—but the names are reverenced by the entire Christian 
world and the laws rule the entire civilised race. The Jew may 
humble himself in business but that is for his own ultimate gain— 
he comes of a race the members of which (perhaps unduly) 
a exemplify the truth of the old adage of stooping to conquer; but 
the most disreputable-looking ‘old clo’’ man, the very Jewish 

beggar, too, who comes to the back door, regards himself com- 

placently as superior to any member of any other race, and never 

forgets that his ancestors stood for civilisation when the wode- 

A stained Briton was running wild in the forests. He is of the 
elect. Fate cannot touch him, for is he-not of the chosen 
people? It is not strange, therefore, that the proudest boast 
of the Jew is that he is a Jew; nor that he looks upon other 
and newer religious communities in very much the same way as 
the Church of England regards the various nonconformist sects. 
Nor has this feeling of pride of race been modified by the treatment 
accorded to the race. Persecuted in most countries, merely 
tolerated in the rest, an alien in all, it is from this feeling 
that he has drawn the courage that has enabled him to survive. 
Even to-day—when active persecution in most countries is 4 
thing of the past—the greatest crime in the eyes of his com- 
patriots that a Jew can commit is to deny his race. To them 
a renegade Jew is the most contemptible thing on earth, except 
a converted Jew; for no Jew, however broad-minded in other 
respects, can ever be brought to believe in the sincerity of the 
convert. A community that never proselytises cannot believe 
in proselytes. The objection is not perhaps so much that the 
man changes his religion—though that is hard to swallow—but 
that he commits the unpardonable crime of betraying his race- 
At the back of the disbelief in the morality of Christian 
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fear, if they mixed with their Gentile neighbours, of inter- 
marriage between the families; and intermarriage was regarded 
as the most heinous crime that could be committed short of 
| conversion to Christianity. So it remained that while Christian 
| and Jew met every day in business, outside that sphere they 
passed like ships in the night. The situation has been admirably 
| summarised by ‘Frank Danby.’ 

| 


In a sort of jealous exclusiveness these Jews lived by and among them- 
selves [she has written in Dr. Phillips]. They fancied they did so from 
choice. It was not so: it was a remnant of the time when the yellow cap 
and curiously-shaped gaberdine marked them out as lepers in the crowd. 
Tho garb had been discarded, but the shrinking feeling of generations was 
still lingering. There is a certain pride in these people; they are at once 
| the creatures and outcasts of civilisation. The difference between Jew and 
Gentile was once one of religion. Now it is a difference that it will take 
| as many centuries of extermarriage to overcome, as it has taken centuries 
| of intermarriage to bring about. The Jews feel this acutely. They remem- 
ber the leper mark that has been taken from them, and they shrink from 
| accentuating the remembrance by association with the people whose ancestors 
| affixed it. Put two strange Jews, one from London and one from the 
l Antipodes, amid a hundred people of other nationalities, and in a quarter 
| of an hour they will have recognised their kinship, and have gravitated 
| towards each other in unconscious Ishmaelitism against the rest of the com- 
| pany. Sections of them are trying very hard to struggle against this 

race-barrier, and with a modicum of success. But they have much to contend 
| against. Of course this congregating together in a social gathering was 
r | usually the result of shyness and want of savoir-faire, and was confined 


to those classes of Jews unused to going about and meeting people other than 
of their own race. 
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| 
e | 
‘| Dr. Phillips was published in 1886, and since then the 
+ | struggle against the race-barrier has been carried on with the 
ro] greatest persistence by the race which, Disraeli said, can do every- 
5 | thing but fail. Then, the vast majority of Jews were essentially 


provincial, though perhaps not so narrow as the inhabitants of a 
small town, because their business generally brought them into 
touch with inhabitants of other, and often far distant, countries ; 
but their interests outside trade were few. Music they loved 
always, but the great worlds of art and letters were to most of 
them unknown. As Jews made money, however, they took care 
that their children should be better educated ; and as the young 
generation became better educated they began to lose the 
provincial taint that had disqualified them. The girls were 
still kept among their friends of the race, but the men began to 
move among their Christian peers, a little nervously at first, then, 
finding no harm come of it, more boldly. They exchanged ideas, 
and widened their horizon; and told the narrow-minded old folk 
at home that all Christian men did not drink, that all Christian 
women were not bad, that, indeed, the Jew had misjudged the 
Christian as for centuries the Christian had misjudged the-Jew. 
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This discovery was good for individual Jews, but it was most harm- 
ful tothe race. From this time may be dated the genesis of the dis- 
integration of the Jewish nation. What centuries of persecution 
had been powerless to do, has been effected in à score of years 
by friendly intercourse. With the world against him the Jew 
had not yielded one jot or tittle of his distinctive attributes—he 
wore his gaberdine as proudly as a peer his garter ; the world with 
him—the world now a very pleasant world—he allowed the 
barriers that had endured through the centuries to fall into decay. 
It must, of course, be clearly understood that this does not yet 
apply to the majority of the Jewish nation; indeed, at present 
the feeling, though spreading gradually through all the ranks of 
the community, is in the main confined to a certain set, the mem- 
bers of which are artists, men of letters, soldiers, sailors, and those 
wealthy distinguished families who have, indeed, for generations, 
mixed in general society. These folk form a class apart, as dis- 
tinct from the rest of their compatriots as a member of the 
Bachelors’ or the Guards’ from the suburban dandy. They are 
well-bred, they are well-read, they are, like their less cultured 
brethren, remarkably intelligent, they are received everywhere, 
and if the prejudice against their nationality is not, even in their 
case, entirely abandoned, it is at least very considerably abated. 
They are a credit to their race, but at the same time they are, 
curiously enough, the great danger against which it has to contend. 
To say that the Jews as a body are more popular in England 
than they were fifty years ago would be a statement far more 
daring than any that the present writer is prepared to advance. 
Individual Jews may be—many are, indeed—very popular, ad- 
mired, and respected; but the prejudice against the race is still 
very strong, as is only to be expected in a country where it has 
become a commonplace of language to describe a mean, over- 
reaching man as ‘a regular Jew.’ What then, it is natural to 
ask, is the reason for this unpopularity? It cannot be mainly 
religious differences, though there are strong influences in country 
places where the Church and its allied associations form the hub 
of the little social world ; nor can it be entirely that Jews are ex- 
ceptionally good men of business. Is it, then, merely the old pre- 
judice, that dates from the Crucifixion? or is it the character of 
the Jew of to-day. Disraeli, who had no doubt of the existence 
of the prejudice, traced it to the former cause. 


If [he addressed the House of Commons on the Jewish Disabilities Bill] 
you had not forgotten what you owe to this people—if you were grateful 
for the literature which for thousands of years has brought so much instruc- 
tion and so much consolation to the sons of men, you as Christians would be 
only too ready to seize the first opportunity of meeting the claims of those 
that profess this religion; but you are influenced by the darkest superstition 
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which has been kept out of this debate, indeed that has been kept secret in 
yourselves—enlightened as you are—and that is unknowingly influencing 
others abroad. 

Probably to-day the prejudice is based upon both of the causes 
suggested. It is not, indeed, surprising that the Jew should be 
unpopular, since for so long he was restricted to money-lending, 
and other displeasing callings. ‘A man doesn’t realise a fortune 
without giving his mind to it, and the making of money brings 
into play all the inferior qualities,’ John Davidson has written ; 
and this at first sight would appear to apply equally to the Gentile 
and the Jew. There is this difference : that many Christian men 
are content with their position, few Jews. The present writer, 
who in his youth spent some months in the City, remembers be- 
ing struck by the fact that whereas the Christian clerks confined 
their interests mainly to the duties imposed upon them and, so 
far as their future in business was concerned, limited their specula- 
tions to the prospects of obtaining a rise of salary, the Jewish 
warehouseman was careful to learn all he could, not only about his 
own department but also about that of others, and while he was 
no less eager than the others for an increased wage, his thoughts 
were concentrated on the best way to prepare for setting up on 
his own account. 

It must be pointed out, however, that to the Jew while 
business is business, it is also something more. It is his 
passion, it is the love of his life. He does not regard it merely 
as a means of providing himself and his family with a com- 
petence; he devotes all his thoughts and energies to it. He 
may appear mean and grasping, yet the meanness is not to 
him meanness, and the grasping is not greed; these are the 
weapons amongst others that he uses in the fight. It is the 
battle as much as or more than the results that he enjoys; in it 
for centuries past he has been compelled to dissipate the warlike 
tendencies that once animated his nation. It is this feeling 
that explains so much of the Jewish characteristics that 
Thackeray, usually so antagonistic to the race, saw and under- 
stood and had some sympathy with. 

He [the old clo’ man] held in his hand a white hat, which I am sure he 
had just purchased, and which was the cause of the grief which smote his 
noble features [the novelist wrote in a ‘Roundabout Paper,’ Autour de Mon 
Chapeau]. Of course, I cannot particularise the sum, but he had given 
too much for that hat. He felt he might have got the thing for less money. 
It was not the amount, I am sure; it was the principle involved. He had 
given fourpence (let us say) for that which threepence would have pur- 
chased. He had’ been done: and a manly shame was upon him, that he, 
whose energy, acuteness, experience, point of honour, should have made him 
the victor in any mercantile duel in which he should engage, had been over- 


come by a porter’s wife, who very likely sold him the old hat, or by a student 
who was tired of it. I can understand his grief. . . . He had desired, 
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coaxed, schemed, haggled, got what he wanted, and now found he had paiq 
too much for his bargain. . . . The Old Clothes’ Man has been defeated in 
one of the daily battles of his most interesting, chequered, adventurous life, 


The Jew is, indeed, a paradox. Grasping in the city, yet 
at home charitable and generous; the shrewdest of business men, 
yet a dreamer; too often contemptuous of ideals, yet in the 
inmost recesses of his soul an idealist. l 

There is yet another mainspring of the Jewish character. 
The Jew is incurably ambitious; no rung on the ladder entirely 
satisfies him except the rung at the top. Until he is there he is 
always restlessly and often resistlessly striving to reach the 
goal. The determination to succeed in the world of busi- 
ness does not bring into play very desirable qualities, 
and it must be confessed that the Jew in the transition stage 
is not always a pleasant person. He is all too frequently self- 
assertive and thick-skinned; he is often, alas! when success 
begins to crown his efforts, purse-proud and ostentatious. These 
are the qualities that are most easily observed by those who look 
on; his virtues of industry, perseverance, generosity, of good 
heart, of hospitality, of devotion to his family, of love of home, 
which redeem him, are not so obvious, and so escape notice. 
When he has secured the object for which all his life he has 
striven it is usually too late for him to change his outward 
‘demeanour, and his arrogance rather than his kindliness still 
attracts attention. Happily each year improves the position. 
The sons are better educated; the grandsons have the rough 
edges removed at public schools and universities, they have less 
occasion to assert their position, they have no need to throw 
themselves into the rude scramble for money, they enter a 
profession, they work, they succeed, they become distinguished 
ornaments, not only of their own nation, but of the country in 
which they reside. No longer is their hand against every man; 
on the contrary, every man’s hand is stretched out to grasp 
theirs, for the Englishman respects and admires not so much 
success as the brains that have made success possible. The 
Englishman, as every Jew will admit, has his dislikes but he 
does not cherish petty rancours. Every country has the Jews 
it deserves ; and the English Jews by universal admission are 
the pick of the world’s crop. When the Jew is fairly treated 
he is not ungrateful—of course it is, logically speaking, absurd 
that he should be grateful for fair treatment, but when he sees 
how his fellow-Jews are treated in other lands- he is, small 
wonder! grateful; and he shows his gratitude by becoming an 
excellent and a loyal citizen. 

It is now necessary to discuss the effect that Anglicisation 
is having upon the Jewish race, but before entering upon that 
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very debatable question there is one other matter that must 
be dealt with. There are many in the Jewish community who 
will not allow that anyone can be a Jew who does not subscribe 
i | to the religion; that is to say, they regard as outlawed any 

| member of the race who abandons the faith of his ancestors. 
| This position, however, cannot for an instant be maintained. 


\ A Roman Catholic who ceases to be a member of that faith is 
j obviously no longer a Roman Catholic, because that Church has 
Eo no nationality; on the other hand, a member of the Church of 
| England who withdraws from it remains an Englishman. So, 
| | too, it is with the Jews. A Jew is no less a Jew, even if he 
e j joins the Greek Church : he may be excommunicated from the 
É | Jewish Church; his nationality cannot be taken away from him. 
de | It is necessary to bear in mind this point of view. ‘Once a 
a. | Jew, always a Jew, whether he follows the Mosaic laws or 
- 4 disregards them,’ Benjamin Farjeon wrote some years ago. 
ca ‘So powerful is the seed’ of Judaism that it can never be 
| entirely destroyed in the heart of one born in the ancient faith.’ 
k | Certainly many who have ceased to believe in the creed very 
C | 


persistently demand still to be regarded as belonging to the 
De | race. 
One of the most marked results of the Anglicisation of the 


| race in its early stages has been its effect upon the position of 
d | the women. Before Gentile and Jew mingled, the Jewish 
M | woman, in accordance with Oriental custom, was generally 
1. | regarded as of secondary importance to the man. She was, 
h | indeed, well cared for, her material comfort was studied, and 
S3 | plenty of money was placed at her disposal; but as a reasonable 
W 


being she was little, if at all, considered. Her duty, when 


young people of opposite sexes was strongly discouraged. The 
parents always had in their minds the thought of their daughter’s 
marriage, and were consequently at pains to prevent anything 


| 
a | married, was to make her husband comfortable, to be at his 
d | beck and call, to have no interests apart from him. Certainly she 
0 | had the advantage of being the sole occupant of his harem, but 
Vg in little else did she differ from her sister of the East. Even in 
sp | the matter of her marriage she had little or no say. From her 
J youth she was made to understand that it was her parents, and 
16 | not she, who would select a husband for her. Intimacy between 
l 
| 
od À more than the merest acquaintance to exist between the girl 
rd and young men whose financial position was not firmly estab- 
es lished. No Belgravian grande dame had a keener perception 
il of the eligible and ineligible. The Jewish parents would quickly A 
an dispose of the proposals of anyone not sufficiently blessed with a 
worldly goods, even without consulting the girl whose hand ame 
on was sought. On the other hand, it must be confessed that the Re 
ati 255 Fae 
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man, too, had a keen eye to the main chance; and it was a rare 
event in the annals of the race when a portionless gir 
married. Strangely enough, on the whole the system worked 
well, for if the girl could not have the man she wanted, she 
as a rule proved herself possessed of remarkable aptitude to 
suit herself to the man she could have, being content to sink 
her identity in that of her husband, who, being her husband, 
was henceforth the be-all and end-all of her existence. To-day 
this has all been changed. The Jewish girl, having discovered 
that she is herself an entity, no more than the Christian girl 
will give up the man she loves, nor will she any more patiently 
submit to ill-treatment. Of this the records of the divorce court, 
once unknown to Jewish families, frequently give proof. Old- 
fashioned folk thereupon declare that the race is becoming 
demoralised; and those with broader views of life welcome these 
signs of the increasing independence of women. 

‘Twill buy with you, sell with you, talk with you, walk with you, 
and so following ; but I will not eat with you, drink with you, nor 
pray with you.’ Thus spake Shylock many centuries ago : to-day 
most Jews will do everything in company with their Christian 
neighbours, except pray. It is denied by no one that many of 
the old customs and observances of Judaism are slowly but surely 
falling into desuetude. There is an ever-decreasing study of 
Hebrew, so that, to a great number, the prayers are uttered in an 
unknown tongue. The Passover Eve and other celebrations, 
when the entire family assembled, and even the most distant 
relative had a prescriptive right to a place at table, are no longer 
so general. Many Jews are less careful to obey the Mosaic 
dietary laws, and they partake of foods that their forebears would 
rather have starved than eaten. There are, indeed, nowadays 
practical difficulties operating against subservience to these laws 
which never troubled the stay-at-home generations, but against 
which it is now almost impossible successfully to contend, except 
at the price of tremendous self-sacrifice. It is, of course, easy 
enough to refuse pork and bacon, shell-fish, hare and rabbit, and 
other forbidden things. That, however, is but the beginning of 
the observance. It is not permitted to eat meat unless killed accord- 
ing to certain regulations; nor to partake of meat at the same 
meal as milk or any of the compounds of milk. The observance 
of this would entail the avoidance of having a meal at a restaurant, 
or at the house of a Christian, or even of an unorthodox Jew. But 
even if this is done, the Jew is not out of the wood. How is he 
who, travelling, has reached a small place, to get meat that comes 
from an animal killed in the way ordained by the usage of his 
race, or to assure himself that the vessel in which his fish has 
been cooked has not previously, without subsequent scouring, 
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a i been used for the dressing of forbidden foods? The observance 

| of the Sabbath is another difficulty. In these days of 
1 | great distances in a city like London how is he to abstain from 
“on riding on the Sabbath, except by stopping at home? Often the 
9 | synagogue is more than a Sabbath Day’s journey. Is it practic- 
LES able to-day not to carry money on the Sabbath? Ts it possible 
uE not to touch the fire? This last injunction was easy to obey in 
| the East, when not making fire merely meant not cooking food. 
| How many Jews, in these days of stern competition, can close 
r | 


j their houses of business on the Sabbath? 
Mo These regulations in a strictly commercial age have led to the 


| : è 5 
t ! most ludicrous makeshifts. In the great battle that took place in 
L 4 Sudminster, so delightfully narrated by Mr. Zangwill, read the 
8 | remarks of Simeon Samuels, who, together with some of his busi- 
e ness friends, finds it necessary to open his shop on Saturdays : 

| We aro most careful not to touch money. We are going to trust our 
Lo | customers, and keep our accounts without pen or pencil. We have invented 
DT À a most ingenious system, which gives us far more work than writing, but we 

| d so 5 D) 
y | have determined to spare ourselves no trouble to keep the Sabbath from 
na unnecessary desecration. 

| 
of | That is Mr. Zangwill’s satire ; yet, in truth, it is not satire at 
yo all, as is shown by the following extract from the recognised news- 
of paper of the community, the Jewish Chronicle (January 14, 
In | 1910): 
zlo Some of the elections are being held on Saturday. But we would remind 

t d 

Q | cur readers that this does not necessarily mean that the Jewish electors 
er cannot vote. In the first place, the polls will be open for three hours after 
ic | the Sabbath ends, and in the second place a Jewish elector who desires to 
ld | vote during the Sabbath need only ask the presiding officer to make a mark 

| for him on the ballot paper. This, as in previous elections, will be done, and 
ys effectually secure the vote. 


This is indeed observing the letter and disobeying the spirit. 
It may be contended that these breaches of the tribal customs 
are but small things, and certainly it would be easy to lay over- 
much stress upon them. Yet, considered from the historical 
point of view, they are of great importance, because it was the 
strict obedience to these injunctions, and especially the observance 
of the dietary laws, that had so much to do with keeping the Jews 
apart from the nation in the midst of which they resided; and it 
is from the disregard of these minor laws that have arisen matters 
of much moment to the Jewish race in England. 

Those who disobeyed these laws put themselves without the 
pale of orthodox Judaism. It was felt by some of the offenders 
that thus to be penalised was undeservedly severe punishment for 3 
trifling misdemeanours. From this feeling arose the desire to z 
reconcile the ordinances of the religion to the exigencies of | 
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modern life, and a section of Jews broke away from the main body 
and inaugurated a Reform movement that, within a limited circle, 
has certainly been attended with success. Another Reform move- 
ment has more recently been started by Mr. Claude Montefiore, 
but this has not the same purpose as the earlier movement, for 
Mr. Montefiore desires the recognition of Jesus as a Hebrew 
prophet, and argues for the acceptance of His teachings by the race 
of which He was the most distinguished member. This is, of 
course, but a variant of the Disraeli dictum, that Christianity 
is but the fulfilment of Judaism. It does not come within the 
scope of this article to argue the question on its religious side, but 
it must unhesitatingly be stated that Mr. Montefiore’s movement 
is such an innovation that, whether it is right or wrong, it can 
scarcely be accepted by the most liberal-minded as coming 
within even the widest interpretation of Judaism. These move- 
ments are mentioned only because they show that the solidity of 
the Jewish community is threatened from within as well as from 
without. While the Jews were in their religious belief one and 
indivisible, they could not be affected. 

Besides these special influences, there have also been at work 
influences now common to all religious communities. These are 
the days of the increasing growth of religious indifference, and the 
upper class of the Jews is as hard hit as the Church of England— 
nay, far harder hit, because the Jewish Church, having from the 
first kept women from any active participation in the ceremonies, 
is now paying the penalty of its mistake. To-day women are the 
main support of the Church of England, which has always taken 
a broader view in this matter; to-day, in spite of efforts to enlist 
their services and call into play their sympathies, Jewish women, 
by remaining, for the greater part, profoundly uninterested, so far 
as active participation is concerned, are unconsciously avenging 
themselves upon a religion in which the men cry in the syna- 
gogue “Thank God for not having made me a woman!’ While 
indifference to religion has withdrawn from the religious com- 
munity a great number of the thoughtless, the spread of agnosti- 
cism has resulted in the withdrawal of many of the thoughtful. If 
it were possible to take a census of the religious convictions of the 
educated Jews in England, to learn how many regularly attend the 
synagogues, and how many conform to the Mosaic laws, the result 
would probably provide food for reflection. In comparison with a 
similar census taken in the Church of England, it would have to 
be borne in mind that whereas going to church is a social asset, 
going to synagogue confers no cachet. Conversion plays but a 


very small part, the number of Jewish converts is so small as to 
be immaterial; and, on the other hand, letters of naturalisation, 
_ so to speak, are not readily granted. Indeed, the entrance of 
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strangers into the religious community of the Jews is sternly and 
almost insurmountably discouraged. The great and increasing 
danger that threatens the race is intermarriage, once almost 
unheard-of, now an occurrence far from unusual. ; 

So, after many centuries, it has come to pass that the race is 
attacked both on the religious and on the social side. ‘ Without 
the religion, what is the use of the race?’ asks a father (in one of 
Mr. Zangwill’s stories, ‘ Transitional’) who is desirous not to let 
his daughter see how much he hates her engagement to a 
Christian. ‘ 

‘Why, father, that’s what I’m always preaching!” she 
cried, in astonishment. ‘‘ Think what our Judaism was in the 
dear old Portsmouth days. What is the Sabbath here? A 
mockery. Not one of your sons-in-law closes his business. But 
there, when the Sabbath came in, how beautiful! Gradually it 
glided, glided; you heard the angel’s wings. Then its shining 
presence was upon you, and a holy peace settled over the house.” 

‘“ Yes, yes.” His eyes filled with tears. He saw the row 
of innocent girl faces at the white Sabbath table. What had 
London and prosperity brought him instead? 4 

‘“ And then the Atonement days, when the ram’s horn 
thrilled us with a sense of sin and judgment, when we thought the 
heavenly scrolls were being signed and sealed. Who feels that 
here, father? Some of us don’t even fast. . . . We have out- 
lived our destiny. Our isolation is a meaningless relic.” * 

Have we outlived our destiny? Is our isolation a meaningless 
relic? Is the ancient race to be Anglicised out of its distinctive 
existence? These are the questions which every thoughtful Jew 
must ask himself. And the answer? Who can doubt that it 
is in the affirmative. The disintegration of the Jewish com- 
munity has begun at the top, though the immigration of the 
foreign Jews, not yet emancipated from the trammels of the 
tribal laws, constantly recruits the orthodox section, and doubt- 
less, for a very long time to come, will continue to do so. Is all 
the splendid loyalty, nobility, martyrdom that the race has dis- 
played throughout the centuries, then, to go for nothing? In 
nature nothing is wasted. The disappearance of a religion, the 
absorption of a race, make for good, in so far as they make a step 
forward to that far distant day when doubtless a universal creed 
will rule a universal nation. 

Yet to a Jew the beginning—and it is but the very beginning=" 
of the end of his race, however inevitable it may be, however 
ultimately beneficial to the world at large, is unspeakably sadden- 
ing. He looks back upon the history of the declining nation, — 
proudly but sorrowfully, and finds what comfort he can in that 
it has served its turn. It has taught to other nations lessons of — 
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resignation and strength, of patience and perseverance, that have 
never in any other quarter been displayed. In the history of the 
evolution of religion and race Judaism and the Jews must always 
occupy an honoured place, and no writer on the subject but must 
pay tribute to the virility that has enabled a creed and a people, 
both instinct of the Hast, to have endured, through stress anq 
strife, until the twentieth century, and even then be so powerfy] 
and have a following so extensive. The end is not yet, but in this 
country at least it cannot be indefinitely postponed. 


Lewis S. BENJAMIN. 
(Lewis Melville.) 
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ARMY SERVICE AND THE RECRUITING 
DIFFICULTY 


ALTHOUGH men of all classes are frequently compelled to follow 
uncongenial occupations in order to earn a living, few will hesi- 
tate to discard professions or trades that are distasteful to them, 
if it is in their power to embrace others that seem likely to 
suit them better. The British Army fortunately includes very 
many soldiers by inclination, men whose families have been 
worthily represented, generation after generation, in the same 
regiments, who enlist almost as a matter of course, and who, 
unless caught by the iniquitous ‘ten per cent. rule,’ serve on 
for as long as health and strength will permit, until eventually 
discharged with well-earned pensions. But there are also large 
numbers of ‘ unemployed,’ or ‘ unemployables,’ who enlist for no 
other reason than that they prefer doing so to enduring any longer 
the pangs of hunger. As raw material such men are seldom 
attractive, and indeed, judging by the feeble-looking specimens 
of immature, ill-nurtured humanity daily congregated about the 
London Recruiting Depot, one has good reason to marvel that 
so many of this class actually become really admirable soldiers. 
Truly the Army is a good school, in which both moral and physical 
regeneration is very frequently achieved; yet only too many of 
the recruits taken off the streets are destined to return whence 
they came, and to be vagrants for the rest of their useless and 
unhappy lives. It is not the object of the present article to 
suggest making the Army more pleasant, or a more effective 
reformatory, for undesirables; but upon the contrary to show 
how the ranks might be so well filled with really good men that 
no others would any longer be able to gain admittance. 

There is no doubt whatever that next after the uncertainty 
as to being permitted to make of the Army a permanent career, 
enforced association with hooligans and other ‘wasters’ does 
more than anything else to prevent better men from enlisting. 
Meanwhile, however, the so-called ‘Advantages of the Army’ 
failing to attract a sufficiency of recruits of the right stamp, the 
recruiting net continues to be spread in the gutter, pending the 
time when the responsible authorities shall have come to their 
Senses. - It should be patent to any person of ordinary intelligence 
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that the necessity to accept bad as well as good recruits can 
be removed only by increasing the attractions to the good, so that 
tho latter will come forward in adequate numbers to fill all the 
vacancies as they occur. This then is the problem requiring to 
be solved : How shall Army service be rendered so popular that 
the supply of desirable recruits shall exceed the demand for them? 

The solution depends upon the satisfaction of three condi- 
tions only, and these are : 

(1) The Army must offer a career leading to definite advan- 
tages after discharge. 

(2) Life in the Army must be rendered as pleasant to the 
soldier as the achievement of the highest efficiency will permit. 

(3) Respectable lads must be fully assured that in the Army 
none but such as themselves will be permitted to serve. 

If conditions 1 and 2 be satisfied, condition 3 will automati- 
cally be met, because there would then be many more candidates 
than vacancies, and really strict selection would become possible, 
the ‘ characters ’ of applicants being in all cases carefully verified, 
and also required to contain more complete testimony as to 
general worthiness. We need not further discuss condition 8 ; but 
with the other two it will be necessary to deal at considerable 
length. 


The Army must offer a career leading to definite advantages 


after discharge. 


A young man who is ‘honest, sober and respectable,’ and 
who has been brought up to a trade which he is in a position to 
pursue, can scarcely be expected to quit that trade in order to 
join the Army, unless he can see clearly that by so doing he 
will not, unless through his own fault, seriously impair his pro- 
spects in life. There are, of course, a certain number of ‘born 
soldiers,’ who are determined to soldier, regardless of conse- 
quences, but it is quite certain that in a vast majority of cases 
the men who are really worth having think about the future 
more than about the present, and realise that serving for seven 
years with the colours, without thereby earning from the State 
any guarantee of subsequent employment, involves for them very 
grave risks indeed. A young man who abandons his trade at 
the age of eighteen or twenty, in order to enlist in the Army, 
is lucky if he can afterwards return at all to that trade; and 
even if he should be thus far fortunate has in the meantime 
been left far behind on the road to advancement by those who 
were his contemporaries. But it may be asked : ‘ Why do not 
such men stick to the Army itself, prolonging their service to 
twelve years with the colours, and eventually re-engaging to 

2 The answer is simple ; 
re-engagements having been limited by Lo 
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à | cent. of the establishment, no man can tell whether he will be 
E | permitted to re-engage, no matter how good a soldier he may 
4 be nor how anxious his own officers may be to retain him. 
i Already this limitation is having effects that must very seriously 
9 impair the efficiency of the Army. The men worth keeping decline 
a | to face the risks, and are passing wholesale to the Reserve. In 
4 | a word, by an act of criminally improvident economy, the Army 

is being rapidly deprived of the ‘backbone’ without which 
5 mobilised units will be found of little fighting value. It is noto- 

rious that the British Army, as at present organised, is obliged 
© | to absorb on mobilisation a proportion of Reservists far exceeding 
t. | that which any other Great Power considers safely admissible. 
7 [Hitherto this grave disadvantage has been largely counterbalanced 
E by the constant presence with the colours of very many veteran 
| non-commissioned officers and men. In order to ensure that our 
de | ‘ Expeditionary Force’ shall consist of mere mobs of armed men, 
>, À foredoomed to incur disgraceful disasters in war, it is only neces- 
1, sary to cradicate the reliable nucleus of fighting efficiency that 
io | is already being wasted away. Meanwhile faith has been grossly 
1 | broken with thousands of keen soldiers who enlisted before the 
le | new rule had been enacted, and who had chosen military service 


| for their permanent vocation. 
| In these modern days when ‘ thinking bayonets’ are much 
more than ever necessary, it is clear enough that the Army has 
need of men who are not only of good physique but also morally 
and intellectually superior ; yet we prescribe conditions of service 
calculated to repel effectually the very men we want! Lord 
Midleton, when as Mr. St. John Brodrick he was Secretary of 
State for War, raised considerably the soldier’s emoluments, by 
the concession of ‘messing allowance’ and by the grant of 
‘Service pay,’ but as the present writer ventured to point out 
to him in the course of a conversation on the subject, while the 
matter was still under consideration, no increase of present pay, 
not even to double the amount actually sanctioned, could possibly 
have any effect whatever, except perhaps to attract a slightly 
larger number of ‘ wasters.’ Men of the class we require to obtain 
can be influenced not at all by whether their pay shall be one 
shilling, or two shillings a day, during three or seven years with 
the colours, but very much indeed by the certainty or uncertainty 
of being able to earn a living afterwards. It comes to this, in 
plain English, that any man of the right stamp who now enlists 
in the British Regular Army proves himself ipso facto to be either 
an enthusiast or a fool; that is to say, he acts either regardless | 
of consequences which he fully understands, or yields thought- FE] 
lessly to some sudden impulse which as a general rule he has A 
afterwards good reason to repent. er 
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The remedy for this very unsatisfactory state of affairs hag 
been suggested times without number, but although it is per- 
fectly obvious, and quite easy to apply, nothing has yet been 
done in respect to its practical application. The State annually 
engages very large numbers of boys and men, some as sailors 
or soldiers, and others as civil servants. Why not require one 
and all of these employés to assent to serving in the Navy or 
Army, during a specified period of their total service to the State? 
Why not also compel the local authorities to give preference, 
in all cases, to suitable candidates who have already served in 
the Forces of the Crown, or are willing to qualify themselves by 
performing such service for the prescribed period? — 

There is no reason whatever why boys and youths should not 
first be taught the work they desire to undertake in civil life, 
then pass into the Navy or Army, and finally return to the voca- 
tion for which they were originally trained. Legislation to this 
effect would do more than anything else to popularise the Army 
among the superior classes of the populaceswhom it is so desirable 
to attract. A young man who is morally and physically fit to 
be, for example, a policeman, is obviously fit for the Army, and 
after three or seven years as a soldier would return to the Police 
a far better policeman than if he had not enjoyed the advantage 
of thorough military training. There are at the present time 
large numbers of ex-Guardsmen in the Metropolitan and in the 
City Police, but excellent constables as these men are, it is clear 
that they could far more quickly have attained their full efficiency 
had they served first as Police recruits before their enlistment 
in the Guards. 

Instead of doing its duty generally to the State, or helping 
the recruitment of the Fighting Services, the British Government 
appears to prefer the rôle of a promoter of wasterdom. It would 
be interesting to learn how many telegraph boys, and boy clerks 
in the Civil Service, annually pass into the ranks of the unem- 
ployed or unemployable classes, on discharge from official employ- 
ment. For the clerks there is, of course, some hope, but for the 
telegraph boys, as a general rule, none at all; the latter have 
learned no trade, and very poor are their chances of subsequently 
finding an opportunity to learn one. All such boys should as 
soon as the age limit has been reached be transferred from the 
telegraph service to some other—say as junior clerks, assistant 
postmen, or ‘learners’ in the sorting department of the Post 
Office—and on attaining the age of eighteen years be passed on 
into the Army, to serve therein until, on the completion of their 
colour service, they are reverted to the civil department whence 
they came. It does not seem needful to offer any further 
examples ; the desired conclusion having already been sufficiently 
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indicated. Army Service cannot of itself be made to furnish a 
life’s career for all and sundry; because not only economy but 
also efficiency forbids this. But if a few years with the colours 
were included among the obligations undertaken by those who 
enter the general service of the State, good conduct would be tlic 
only condition requisite for the enjoyment of permanent employ- 
ment, and that employment would only be the more attractive on 
account of its variations. 

Condition 1 has now been satisfied, for we have shown how 
Army service might be made to ‘ offer a career leading to definite 
advantages in it and after discharge.’ Not only so, but the solu- 
tion proposed involves no additional cost to the State. Super- 
annuated Civil Servants already receive pensions. In case of war, 
the places of mobilised Reservists could easily be filled by recalling 
pensioners, and by temporarily engaging men thrown out of other 
employments. = 

The formation of a reserve of officers, under similar conditions, 
is equally practicable, and would be equally inexpensive. 

We will now pass on to the consideration of condition 2. 

‘Life in the Army must be rendered as pleasant to the soldier 
as the achievement of the highest efficiency will permit.’ 

People who imagine that ‘work’ is distasteful to officers or 
men are quite wrong; that which causes all ranks to become 
‘fed up’ is not work, but worry and uncertainty. Perhaps I may 
be pardoned for the introduction of a personal experience which 
will probably serve to explain my meaning, and in comparatively 
few words. 

During the training of the ‘ Spectator Experimental Company ’ 
my subaltern and I were talking one evening, just before dinner, 
about recruiting. Mr. Walsh, when he went to his room to dress, 
had the subject on his mind, art asked his soldier-servant (a man 
of the Somerset Light Infantry) what he thought would do most 
to bring recruits and keep soldiers contented. ‘ Well, sir,’ replied 
the servant, ‘ you needn’t look far for the answer to that; you've 
got it across the square.’ ‘ What do you mean?’ said Mr. Walsh. 
The reply was instructive. ‘Them fellers is worked mortal hard, 
far harder than we are in the regiment, but they always knows 
when they’re ‘‘for it,” or when they're ‘‘ not for it.” ? 

I will interpret this : The men of the ‘ Spectator Experimental 
Company’ began work daily at 7 A.M. and usually finished at 
4.30 r.m., but Wednesdays and Saturdays were both half-holidays, 
and all Bank Holidays were observed. Thus the men knew when 
they would be free, and could make their private arrangements 
accordingly. Neither officers nor men in the Regular Army are 
Similarly situated, for although the average number of hours of 
actual work done during each week seldom or never amounts to 
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more than three-fourths (usually less than half) of the hourg 
worked by the ‘ Spectator’ men, they never know with certainty 
when they will be ‘ for it’ or when ‘not for it’ ; and as surely as 
they count on the one or the other, some ‘ surprise-packet ? is 
almost certain to be sprung upon them. Captain Jones, for 
example, has obtained leave for shooting or hunting, from his 
commanding officer, and goes off this afternoon with leave until 
to-morrow night. But a brigade or divisional parade is suddenly 
ordered, and a wire recalling Captain Jones is handed to him on 
arrival at his destination. This is what the officer calls ‘ being 
messed about.’ The private employs à more forcible and rather 
obscene expression. The above ig an example that may be taken 
as representative of avariety of occurrences that are quite common. 

We will now quote a very glaring case, not supposititious but 
an actual fact. 

The general commanding a Military District in Ireland 
appeared unexpectedly at a winter exercise of one of his brigades, 
and the general situation at the time of his arrival having been 
explained to him by the brigadier, it instantly occurred to him that 
the operations might be rendered still more interesting by the parti- 
cipation of a cavalry regiment. Accordingly he wired to a cavalry 
barracks some miles away, ordering instant march on a place and 
for a purpose named in the message. It was about 9.80 A.M. 
on hunting morning, and half-a-dozen or more officers had 
already started ; mounted orderlies were sent in pursuit, and mean- 
while the regiment paraded. Thirty-five minutes after receiving 
the order the regiment marched, the officers who had at first been 
absent catching it up en route to its destination, where a message 
was delivered to the commanding officer on his arrival, informing 
„him that the operations for the day were over! Comment 18 
needless. Tho general knew what was going to take place days 
before, and if he desired cavalry co-operation could have ordered 
it accordingly. Then there would have been no grumbling, and 
good work might also have been done. Actually if the general 
had looked more carefully at his map, and considered the problem 
of : time and distance,’ even he could have discovered that arrival 
in time was a physical impossibility. What was perpetrated in 
this case was an act of criminal lunacy, yet the guilty person is, 
I believe, still at large. & 

People do not always realise that the soldier is to the end of 
his service in a state of pupilage. Boys and girls at school are 
given holidays and half-holidays. Why not also soldiers? It 
was well said : “All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.’ 
Actually, soldiers of all ranks are given, in respect to total 
quantity, an ample amount of leisure ; officers get leave and other 
soldiers -furloughs ; but the fact remains that the non-working 
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hours of ordinary days at headquarters can seldom be turned to 
useful or pleasant account, owing to the irritating capriciousness 
of the responsible authorities. Much more work might easily be 
accomplished, and this reconciled with entire contentment, if 
only the work was done in accordance with programmes subjecgé 
to alteration only in cases of real emergency. In a word, it is 
necessary that officers and men shall know exactly when they are 
to be at liberty to amuse themselves, if enjoyment of leisure hours 
is to be proportionate to the number of them. Even in the case 
of emergencies, moreover, the consequences might be rendered far 
less disturbing than is usually the case. 

Suppose, for example, that the King, or some other high mili- 
tary authority, has suddenly announced his intention of inspecting 
the troops at whatever station, and that Major Atkins or Captain 
Brown, of one of the units concerned, has obtained forty-eight 
hours’ leave in order to attend the marriage of his sister, or even 
to enjoy a first-rate day’s shooting. Is not the commanding officer 
of the unit reasonably entitled to decide for himself whether he 
can or cannot spare the officer in question? Is it not, moreover, 
educationally advantageous to Lieutenant Smith that he should 
have an opportunity of proving, in the absence of the commander 
of his squadron or company, that he is practically as well as 
theoretically competent to discharge such abnormal responsibili- 
ties? On active service Lieutenant Smith would be required to 
assume command in case of the death or sickness of his captain ; 
and it is therefore difficult to understand why he should not be 
trusted to make the attempt at a mere ‘ Field Day.’ This aspect 
of the matter is, of course, far more important than that of 
interference or otherwise with the personal convenience of any 
officer, senior or junior; and if such convenience were sacrificed 
only in real emergencies, there would be no grumbling. 

Some generals allow wide discretion in all things to regimental 
commanding officers; but others do not, and will even demand 
reports of all punishments awarded to men apprehended by the 
garrison police! The present writer has been summoned to pro- 
duce, at a brigade office, the ‘ conduct sheet’ of a man whom the 
general considered to have been too leniently dealt with in respect 
to a ‘ garrison crime.’ The explanation was a ‘clean sheet,’ and 
this was, of course, accepted, though with a very bad grace, as 
sufficient. But by such proceedings the independence as well as 
the authority of commanding officers is liable to be impaired. The 
‘ guard reports,’ which are examined at inspections, should afford 
to inquisitive generals all the information they need as to the 
manner in which commanding officers administer justice; and 
the general behaviour and performances of the corps will always 
faithfully reflect the success or failure of the disciplinary system 
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tency of its commander—can be rightly judged only in reference 
to the following considerations : (1) Efficiency in tactical exercises, 
(2) smartness and precision at drill, (3) good order and cleanliness 
: af quarters, (4) behaviour and appearance of individuals when 
walking out on duty or for pleasure. If in these four respects a 
corps is fully up to the mark, it may be taken for granted that | 
though the guard reports happen to record many very severe | 
punishments, those punishments have been justly awarded ; or, if | 
punishments are few and light, that serious crime is not screened | 
or condoned, but is veritably absent. Judgment, in short, must | 
be passed according to results, and not be based upon paper | 
evidence. So also in respect to the granting of leave to officers, | 
and furloughs and passes to the men; the state of the corps will | 
| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 


| 

in use. The real condition of a unit—that is to say, the compe- | 
| 

| 


show whether the indulgences granted are deserved by those 
who receive them and warranted by the general conditions in 
which they are granted. Ina word, the commander of an efficient 
unit ought rarely to be interfered with by his general, and the 
commander of an inefficient one should give place to another who 
is competent to run alone. The proper réle of a general is first to 
be a wise Mentor, and secondly a just judge; but in no circum- 
stances to act the part of a Martha. 

The following are conditions which the present writer con- 
siders indispensable to reconciling general contentment with 
strenuous training : 

(1) No drills, training, or inspections, nor any duties not 
absolutely unavoidable, should be performed on Sundays or Bank 
Holidays; nor after 12 noon on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
except during Divisional or Army manœuvres. 

(2) No private soldier in receipt of ‘ proficiency pay ° should be 
; taken for ordinary ‘ drill parades,’ except 
; (a) As a punishment for ‘ slackness.’ 
| (b) To assist in the tactical drills of young soldiers. 
i 


(8) Regimental commanding officers should be at liberty to 
grant ‘short leave’ to officers, or passes to other ranks, at their 
own discretion, even though absence from a parade ordered by 
superior authority must consequently result. 

(4) Divisional and brigade commanders should not, between 
the 15th of October and the 15th of April, have power to order any 
parades not included in a programme of work previously issued, 
unless in emergencies created by higher authority. 

(5) A proportion of Reservists, say, forty in the case of an 
infantry battalion, should be attached to each unit in order to 
set free for training and other services soldiers who are now 
‘employed’ as servants, waiters, cooks, ete., etc. The men of 

“this ‘reserve section’ should perform a modified course of 
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musketry, and be in the ranks of their companies during the. 
concluding week of the annual field training. The active service 
outfits of these men should be kept in the quartermaster’s stores 
of their unit, instead of being retained at the depot. In normal 
circumstances only the canvas working dress would be worn by 
employed Reservists, but they should draw clothing allowance 
to the value of one suit of Service dress and a pair of boots 
annually, and be supplied with ‘ part-worn’ greatcoats. 

(6) For any ‘employments’ not filled by Reservists, and for 
orderly-men and fatigue work, soldiers of at least four years’ 
service should, as far as possible, be utilised. These men should 
be permanently detailed for their duties, with their own consent; 
they should be excused all parades, except on very special occa- 
sions, and as a rule be in the ranks only during company and 
battalion training. One man who has no parades to hinder him 
can get through more work in the day than three ordinary fatigue- 
men detailed from the duty-roster. 

(7) There should additionally be attached to every garrison a 
certain number of Reservists and ex-soldiers for garrison employ- 
ment and fatigues. 

(8) Coals should be delivered at barrack rooms by Army Service 
Corps wagons, or by the regimental transport, and be carried in 
by men of the Reserve section. 

(9) All cleaning of latrines to be performed by ‘ barrack- 
labourers.’ 

(10) Ankle-boots, of superior quality and of light weight, 
should be supplied to soldiers, on payment, to be used by them as 
they please, except on parade. 

(11) Every soldier who is in possession of a ‘ permanent pass ° 
should be permitted to leave barracks dressed in plain clothes 
when not on duty. 

(12) A permanent pass should entitle the holder to go away 
for ‘ week-ends’ and Bank Holidays when not on duty, provided 
that every man shall attend Church Parade at least once per 
month. But absence from Church Parade by any man who re- 
mains without special permission within the area of the garrison, 
shall involve forfeiture of the permanent pass. 

(18) A certain sum of money, calculated at the rate of, say, 
one shilling per man, should be entrusted to the commanding 
officer of each regiment or battalion for expenditure at his dis- 
cretion, in order to promote efficiency by the award of prizes for 
skill at arms, scouting, and signalling. Such encouragement is 
especially needed in the case of signallers, to whom no appreciable 
inducements are now offered. | i 

(14) Larger buildings should be provided for regimental work- 


e 


Shops in order that soldiers may be enabled to learn, or keep up, | 7 
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trades, under the supervision of the pioneer-sergeant and his 
assistants; and a suitable allowance should be granted to cover 
the losses suffered on account of materials spoiled by beginners. 

(15) All ordinary repairs, or alterations of barracks and other 
Government buildings should, as far as possible, be executed by 
soldier-workmen at the normal rate of civilian wages, subject to 
a deduction of 40 per cent. on account of the cost of upkeep of 
the regimental shops, in which the men learn or practise their 
trades. In existing conditions soldiers can have few opportunities 
of working at trades; but with the Reserve section available to 
ease the pressure.in respect of employments and fatigues, the 
principal difficulty would, to a large extent, be removed. 

(16) The normal proportion of the rank and file permitted to 
re-engage for the completion of twenty-one years’ service should 
be raised from 10 per cent. to at least 25 per cent., and no really 
good soldier should in any circumstances be refused permission. 
The proportion of the married establishment should be raised 

efrom 3 per cent. to 4 per cent. The latter increase would be 
worth its cost, owing to the correspondingly increased numbers 
à of the best of all recruits—soldiers’ sons born in the regiment ; 
i and the former is vital to the efficiency of the Army. 

(17) Army Reservists of good character who wish to rejoin the 
Colours should be free to do so, temporarily or permanently, 
whenever their unit is below the authorised establishment, pro- 
vided that they make their applications before the expiration of 

two years from the date of transfer to the Reserve, and that 

temporary returns are for not less than six months. 

Ra (18) No soldier should ever go to prison. Conviction by court 

% martial or civil court of a crime for which a period of ‘ detention ’ 

A would be insufficient punishment should carry with it summary 
dismissal from the Army ; so that the prisoner would have already 
reverted to civil life previous to receiving sentence of imprison- 
ment. 

(19) Soldiers convicted by the civil power of minor offences, 
for which sentences not exceeding two months are awarded, should 
be handed over to their commanding officers, on demand, and by 
them committed for periods of ‘ detention’ corresponding to the 
original sentences of imprisonment. But should the commanding 
officer decide, with the approval of the general officer by whom 
district courts martial are locally convened, that the offence 
committed is one involving disgrace to the Army, the civil con- 
viction should take its course, and thus include dismissal from 
the Service. The Army has no use for men of blemished char- 

acter, whose presence in the barrack-room is distasteful to self- 
respecting soldiers. 
> The-present writer is firmly convinced, as the result of much 
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study and inguiry, that if the conditions specified in this article 
were conceded by the authorities, the ranks of the British Army 
would very quickly be filled to overflowing with young men of 
fine physique and unimpeachable respectability. If the Army is 
to obtain recruits of the class required, in sufficient numbers, it 
must furnish a career of which military service forms, as a rule, 
only a part ; and the period spent with the Colours must, although 
very strenuous, be also pleasant. Life cannot be altogether 
pleasant to men of superior class when it has the following dis- 
advantages : 

(1) Association with ‘wasters,’ often dishonest as well as 
filthy in their persons and habits. 

(2) Liability to clean out privies and drains, and to perform a 
variety of other uncongenial tasks not even remotely connected 
with soldiering. 

(8) Chronic uncertainty as to the hours of work and of 
recreation. 

The above and other less serious disadvantages that irk the 
soldier would almost or entirely cease to exist under a new system 
reformed as I have already suggested. 

In conclusion I will add evidence to show how seriously 
‘fatigue work’ interferes with training, as well as with the 
pleasantness of life in the Army. 

In September 1900 I joined—as a reserve officer—the ‘ details ’ 
of my old regiment attached to the 3rd (Militia) battalion at 
Devonport. I was full of zeal, and most anxious to devote myself 
to the training of the 250 young soldiers who were being, I had, 
imagined, strenuously prepared for future service in South Africa. 
The morning after my arrival I attended parade at 7 A.M., and, 
to my horror, found less than a dozen men. On one occasion 
during the period September 1900 to April 1901, during which I 
remained at Devonport, there were seventeen men on an instruc- 
tional parade, but on no other as many. The garrison fatigues 
and duties, including very large fatigue parties for the dockyard 


explanation of this is that, while the ‘duties’ were detailed as 
usual, the garrison was, owing to the war, abnormally small. Of 
real training there was none at all. The regimental officer 
cannot train his men if he is ‘not allowed to have them at his 
disposal for the purpose. We sent to South Africa in October Fe ER 
1900 a draft composed of men absolutely untrained and who had Se = 
never so much as fired off a rifle! A little later, in December I ees 
think, we despatched a draft which had performed a ‘ modified 
course’ of fourteen rounds, in accordance with an order received — 
as the result of our protests on the previous occasion, but oth: T 


equally untrained. ape 
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One thing more. Many officers of the District and Garrison 
staff were in the habit of lunching at our mess, always in great 
haste owing to the pressure of work which kept them busy, from 
early morning until late at night. On one occasion, when the 
severity of everybody’s daily task had been dilated upon, I asked 
the following question of the nearly thirty officers present: ‘Is 
there,’ I inquired, ‘ any officer in this room who can say that since 
he got up this morning he has done, or expects to do before he 
goes to bed, anything whatever to promote, directly or indirectly, 
the fighting efficiency of the British Army?’ Not an officer of 
them all could make the desired reply, nor could I myself. It 
was in the very bitterness of my soul that I had asked the question, 
for the hopeless impossibility of so much as attempting to do any 
work of the nature suggested was to me a daily source of passionate 
vexation. The barracks were full of young soldiers sorely needing 
to be trained, but as they were continually occupied in other 
ways, by order of superior authority, nothing could be done to 
prepare them for the war in which they were soon to play their 
inefficient part. A few thousands of pounds, a mere drop in the 
ocean of expenditure on the war, devoted to employing civilian 
labour for the performance of civilians’ work would have made all 
the difference. Truly, ‘improvident economy’ is an hereditary 
vice of British Governments! Might not even mediocre intellects 
be reasonably expected to understand that soldiers cannot be 
trained for war unless kept available, as a general rule, for training ; 
and that many men who would gladly enlist in other conditions 
decline to do so while so-called ‘ soldiering ° means playing the 
parts of scavengers, housemaids, navvies, or dockyard labourers? 
The ‘ Advantages of the Army’ are few in number, and chiefly 
illusive ; but the disadvantages, immediate and reserved, are many 
and real. Meanwhile, the military authorities flatter themselves 
that they are doing their whole duty by altering mess-waistcoats, 
interdicting green whistle-cords and reintroducing, for rifle regi- _ 
ments exclusively, a convenient method of carrying the rifle (when 
skirmishing through thick coppice, marching in file, or walking 
in and out of barrack-rooms), which a previous exercise of 
reforming activity had universally abolished ! 


A. W. A. POLLOCK. 
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THE TERRITORIAL FORGES 


J nap the good fortune to be sent to South Africa to give a 
helping hand to General Smuts in the formation of a citizen 
army, and now I am back again seeking for information regarding 
the four-year-old Territorial Force which was brought into the 
world under such great expectations during the latter part of my 
tenure of the Eastern Command. I have little or nothing to do | 
with politics, I have no axe to grind, but I have the same love ` | 
for my country that others have, so it was with anxiety that I 
asked those best qualified to give me an opinion as to the state 
of health of this four-year-old child. 

I did not go to the parents, for parents are generally rather 
too optimistic regarding the growth and capacity of their first- 
born. Nor did I go to the man in the street, with whom little 
ever seems to agree, but I did go to the men who have no reason 
for speaking anything but the simple truth, who had attended 
this prodigy as experts, and their evidence is discomforting. I 
am not alluding to the Imperial Yeomanry, for their position does 
not seem greatly affected by the change. 

In one respect the Territorial Force can, without doubt, claim 
a great advantage over the old Militia and Volunteers, for instead 
of willing amateurs, the divisions and brigades are now in the 
hands of professional officers, assisted by an up-to-date staff. 
Had the Militia and Volunteers been afforded the same advan- 
tages and the same encouragement, they would naturally have 
proved a far more efficient force. 

My wish in this article is to give a helping hand to the 
Territorial Army, not by shutting my eyes to its failings, but by 
pointing out quite shortly some of the reasons why its growth in 
size and efficiency seems to me to be retarded. 5 

I have many a time, when speaking in South Africa, quoted 
two paragraphs from Lord Kitchener’s admirable report on the 
Australian Defence Force. They are as follows : 

The first principle is that the Citizen Force cannot be efficient unless 
the nation as a whole takes pride in its defenders, insists upon the organisa: — 
tion being real, and designed for war purposes only, and provides for 
properly educating, training, and equipping their officers and men. — 

The second principle for a successful Citizen Force is a coupes 
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the first. The force must be an integral portion of the national life. The 
citizen should be brought up from his boyhood to look forward to the day 
when he will be enrolled as fit to defend his country. He should be accus- 
tomed to practise those habits of self-devotion to, and emulation in, the 
execution of his duty, of reticence, and of prompt obedience to lawful 
authority, which are essentials to the formation of patriotic and efficient 
soldiers. 


Tf we in the Mother Country are willing to learn anything 
from our Colonies, it is that we should do all that lies in our 
power to encourage with money, by word and deed, such volun- 
tary movements as are the Cadet Corps, the Church Lads’ 
Brigade, the Boy Scouts, and others. 

Tn South Africa we have made the cadet force our bed-rock, 
on it we build our citizen force, out of it comes, and will come, 
love for their country, discipline, knowledge of the rifle and 
how to make the best use of it. The cadets in Natal, where cadet 
corps are compulsory, are the equals in marksmanship of a good 
shooting battalion in the Regular Army. In officers and men the 
cadet Corps, I feel sure, will give of their best to the citizen 
army, and I believe the same may be said of Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand. 

Gan we honestly say the same for the Mother Country? Have 
we done as much as we could have done for the present and 
future protection of our country by giving support to our lads? 
Have we done one quarter as much as our Colonies have done 
and are doing? Are our needs less or more than theirs are ? 

Then as regards the Territorial Force. Have we given it the 
same generous and loyal support that South Africa has given to 
the citizen army? 

Tt is perfectly true that in England and South Africa alike 
the party in opposition have given their loyal support to the 
Government, otherwise no Bill could have passed either in 
England or in South Africa, or supposing it had done so, it must 
have proved a failure later on. But have the colleagues of the 
late Secretary for War given him the same support that General 


Botha and his Ministry have given to General Smuts? Have | 


they made the country feel as General Botha has made South 
Africa feel, that the Territorial Force has their loyal support, 
and that they mean to do all they can to make it a success? 
The Labour party is child’s play to the Bush Veld party 
that General Botha gained over to his side. Without General 
Botha’s aid and that of his colleagues General Smuts could 


_ never have carried his Defence Bill through the House, or at any ; 

rate, have secured the support of the Dutch and Boer. EE | 
_ Of course, there are difficulties in the way in South Africa as a. 
| there are in England; but one and all, English and Dutch, 
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3 followers of the Government, or supporters of the Opposition 
f gaid ‘it has to be’; that it seems to me we have to say in Eng- 
a land, if the Territorial force is to prove the efficient force we 
l should all wish it to be. ‘The employers in South Africa form a 
t troublesome factor, as they do in England, but they come in for 


drastic treatment in the Colony. 
In the Defence Act, the effect of section 8 is as follows : 


Jt shall be the duty of any employer to give all proper facilities for 
enabling citizens in his employ punctually and faithfully to carry out 

a. The prescribed period of military training in the Defence Force; 

b. The service in a Rifle Association ; 

c. The Cadet training 
to which they may be liable. 

Any employer who fails to give the facilities aforesaid, or who prevents, 
or attempts to prevent, or penalises, or attempts to penalise, any employé, 
où person seeking employment from him from entering upon and carrying 
out the training or service aforesaid shall be guilty of an offence. 


Le 
D 


Section 109 names as penalty a fine not exceeding 1001., or in | 
default of payment, imprisonment with or without hard labour | 
for a period not exceeding one year, or imprisonment without : 
the option of a fine, or both fine and imprisonment. 

In other words South Africa means to have a citizen army 
worthy of the country and of the empire; she intends to bring 
up her youth to realise the fact that their first duty in life is 
to their country, and, in sporting parlance, she warns employers 
off the course if they do not run straight. 

I do not wish to draw a comparison between the employers in — 
South Africa and those in England. The position of the 
employers in England is one of the greatest difficulties of the 
voluntary system of service. 

Every employer of labour in South Africa is equally affected 
by the Defence Act, because where no direct compulsion exists 
‘it is, nevertheless, just behind the door, to be called in at a 
moment’s notice. My quotations from the Defence Act, I think, 
show this quite clearly. 

In England the case is quite different, only, perhaps, one 
employer in fifty, or in a hundred, is affected, and no direct, no 
implied, no possible compulsion is present, or invocable; the == 
result is that the patriotic employer is placed by the State at a ve 
distinct disadvantage—a disadvantage which increases directly 
with his patriotism, since the more of his hands that he allows to 
join the Territorial force the more his pocket suffers. Not only 
does he suffer for the time, but he may be unable to carry out a 
large and valuable order, which his unpatriotic neighbour te 
up, and his custom is gone for ever. This is where the vol EN 
system is so scandalously unfair, penalising the patriot GR 
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bolstering up the unpatriotic employer. I can recall to mind, in 
the days of the Militia and Volunteers, cases of intimidation on 
the part of employers that I could not have believed possible 
in a country that at any rate professes to possess feelings of 
patriotism. 

Where I think General Smuts has shown great common sense 
is in not destroying the forces he found * in being ’ when he entered 
upon his defence scheme. He accepted the Natal Militia and the 
Volunteers of Cape Colony and the Transvaal under certain 
conditions, but in the event of a sufficient number not coming 
forward for the quota deemed necessary, then the residue will 
have to be supplied through the ballot. 

Here, again, it seems to me we might with advantage learn a 
lesson from South Africa. 

Is the danger less to this country than it is to South Africa? 

Is the loss of trade to the employers greater, is the loss of 
money and of time greater to those undergoing training in 
England than in South Africa? I cannot think so; and I call 
to mind what a back-Veld Dutchman said to me: * We want to 
have something between the militarism in Germany and the 
apathy in England.’ 

My experience of the Dutchman is that he generally hits the 
right nail on the head. 

In South Africa each district has to find its quota, so might 
each county in England find its quota. In Wiltshire we can do 
so, why not in the other counties? 

But it is one matter to have the numbers, it is another, and 
a very serious matter, that the force should be efficient. I cannot 
believe that this can be the case unless the infantry attends à 
training camp for at least fourteen days in each year, and unless 
the Field Artillery are given every facility for field practice. An 
inefficient artillery is simply an encumbrance, even more, a posi- 
tive danger in the field, as it at all times requires protection, 
whilst harmless as a weapon of offence in inexperienced hands. 

I write with but one object—namely, to point out how essen- 
tial it is to do our utmost to make this Territorial force of value. 
Better far to put all the money spent on an inefficient force into 
making our Regular Army still stronger and even more efficient, 
unless the country is prepared to go one step further and make 
each county furnish its quota of men, and these men in a state 
of efficiency. 


METHUEN. 
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Tr more closely one studies the social movement at the present 
time the deeper becomes one’s conviction that every question of 
national policy, whether domestic or foreign, should be considered 
in the first instance in its relation to the welfare of labour within 
the nation. It is the neglect of this duty—often on the part of 
people otherwise patriotic—which is mainly responsible for the 
internationalisation of the working classes, expressed in the 
device on the banners of every labour procession, ‘ Proletariang 
of all lands, unite!’ It is, on the other hand, the want of a 
proper public sense of the interdependence of the external and 
internal life of a nation which lays us open to a sudden panic 
such as that of last autumn, when it was discovered that the 
railway strike was paralysing the country in face of a threatened 
foreign invasion ; and which rendered us indifferent to the warning 
contained in paragraphs in à few of the best informed daily news- 
papers announcing the coincidence this summer of a strike in the 
French ports with the London Docks Strike. 

That there is to-day an international spirit moving among the 
working classes, giving rise, not always where distress is greatest, 
to anti-militarist and anti-patriotic tendencies, no one can deny. 
It is not proposed here to deal with its causes in any detail; ! 
nor is it possible within the limits of this article to discuss them 
in their bearing on the preparation for national defence, account- 


1 In the Nineteenth Century of March 1907, under the title ‘ Conservative 
Opportunists and Imperial Democracy,’ I referred to one of the causes of this 
in the following words : ‘ Whatever may have been the faults of the old Jand 
system, the man in the country in former days had a deeper conception of the 
value of national independence, a deeper sense of the common interest of all 
classes of society in its defence, than the modern artisan who lives ina tenement, 
and whose employer is often merely a board or syndicate, deprived for him of 
all individuality, and often recognising no responsibilities beyond those of a 
Paymaster. For men such as this—wandering in times of industrial depression 
far from their families in search of employment—patriotism must be the most 
extraordinary rather than the commonest of virtues. If they are to be given 
à country to die for, if they are not to turn in despair to vain illusions of inter- 
nationalism and crude socialistic imaginings, a number of positive changes and ! 
reforms are necessary in the conditions under which they live” At the close of | 
that article I ventured to say ‘there will be a rude awakening for them 
(i.e. Conservative opportunists) when the democratic sentiment that they have 


| ignored and refused to lead is, in its isolation in a Little England, demanding the ices 


confiscation of property.’ 
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ing on the one hand for the resistance of a section of the working 
men to any attempt to establish a system of universal military 
service which, in their opinion, would strengthen the forces which 
might be used against their class during astrike, and on the other, 
for the opposition of some among the governing classes fo the 
creation of a citizen army, adequate for the defence of these 
islands, which might be less amenable than the existing army for 
the suppression of a revolt of labour. It is rather intended to 
suggest the inferences, to be drawn from the past history of inter- 
nationalism, as to the effect of this spirit on the attitude of labour 
towards national defence should national independence be suddenly 
and overtly threatened. 

Tnternationalism, that is to say the union of men of different 
nationalities in a common cause, is not an idea, as is sometimes 
believed, that has suddenly sprung up in the revolutionary soil 
of modern times. It has always existed. Whenever men have 
been moved by a great ideal they have sought to gather to its 
support, in a common faith, men of all nations. The greater 
the ideals the greater have been the efforts; and where they 
affect humanity most profoundly, as in face of the oppression 
of the unknown, they have most nearly succeeded in breaking 
down national barriers. The missionaries of the Christian 
religion for instance—in obedience to the command which was 
at first confined ‘to the lost sheep of the house of Israel,’ but 
was ultimately extended ‘ to all nations ’—were internationalists, 
and the Roman Catholic Church has so far been the most suc- 
cessful of all international organisations in the western world. 
With a common ritual, a common language, a common standard 
of conduct and morals, and an internationalised clerical hierarchy, 
it was well equipped to overcome those differences in character 
and in interests which have grouped mankind in nations rising 
and falling, ebbing and flowing in the struggle for the possession 
of the earth. Had these differences been artificial, as main- 
tained by a school of thought which existed in all ages and is 
not without its representatives to-day, they would surely have 
disappeared before so potent a force. And yet, as any text-book 
of history tells us, nations of the same religion warred against 
one another, and nations opposed in religion joined forces against 


a common foe. National interests persisted and dominated all 


others. To go back no further than the century following the 
Reformation, when, if at any time, Roman Catholics might have 
been expected to unite in defence of their religion, we find the 
aid of the armies of Protestant England welcomed by Roman 


Catholic nations of the Continent, and the great three-faced — 
= Cardinal in France, who suppressed Protestants within his own 
_  borders to insure a united nation, siding with German Protestants — 
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in the religious struggles of the Thirty Years’ War in pursuance 
of a foreign policy which made for the national aggrandisement 
of France. ‘Throughout this period, as in all others, it is seen 
that wherever a people has arrived at a consciousness of national 
unity the forces of interest and sentiment interpenetrating pro- 
duce a patriotism which is the dominating motive of their action. 

As the ideal represented by.the Roman Catholic Church failed 
to produce internationalism, so have all subsequent ideals failed. 
In the eighteenth century the philosophers preached ‘the rights 
of man’ to the oppressed among all peoples. France formally 
accepted the new ideal, and the armies of the Revolution started 
out on their international mission to unite mankind in a 
democratic brotherhood. The aristocratic governments whom 
they attacked ultimately defeated them at Waterloo, having 
learnt from the disasters that befell their arms that the only 
way to avert the danger that threatened them was by an appeal 
to the patriotism of the peoples whom they governed. 

Napoleon conquered, it was thought that democracy was 
crushed; but aristocracy had an uneasy feeling that the seed 
had been sown widecast by the French, and that the accursed 
thing, the governed asking for equality in the government, might 
spring up again—as it did with a vengeance all over Europe 
thirty-three years later. So it endeavoured to render its own inter- 
nationalism permanent and met in Congress for that purpose 
at Vienna, where it was lavishly entertained by the impoverished 
Austrian Government. Its object was to form a kind of 
European aristocratic trade union; emperors, kings, princes, 
kinglets, and princelets, all were there; Turkey alone was not 
invited. This Congress was the parent of, and may be and has 
been quoted as a precedent for, all international congresses that 
have met subsequently on a class basis, socialist, trade union, or 
syndicalist. The enemy? There was only one, democracy, 
otherwise called French ideas. 

But nationality asserted itself. Every Power struggled to 
aggrandise itself. Small nations with natural affinities sought 
to be united, but the big nations kept them asunder—for the 
time being—just as Richelieu had kept the German States apart 
two centuries before. Aristocracy found itself too weak to over- 
come national instincts even among the representatives of aris- 
tocracy at the Congress; just as the same instincts triumph at a 
Socialist Congress to-day. So it fell back upon religion. ; 

The Emperor of Russia, Alexander the First? persuaded roue 
Prussia and Austria to join him in founding the Holy Alliance N 

2 à : initi International Peace 
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in the name of ‘the very holy and indivisible Trinity.’ The. 
three monarchs, guided by the ‘sublime truths taught by the 
eternal religion of God our Saviour,’ agreed to be ‘ united by the 
bonds of a true and indissoluble fraternity,’ and to give ‘ aid ang 
assistance to each other on all occasions and in all places regarg. 
ing themselves in their relations to their subjects and to their 
armies as fathers of families. . . . Considering themselves all ag 
members of one great Christian nation, the three allied princes 
look upon themselves as delegates of Providence called upon to 


LAS NS ARES |, 


| 
a 

i govern three branches of the same family. . . . Their Majesties | 
: recommend therefore to their peoples, as the sole means of enjoy. | 
| ing that peace which springs from à good conscience and is alone | 
H enduring, to fortify themselves each day in the principles and | 
à practice of those duties which the Divine Saviour had taught to | 
\ | 


men.” Nearly all the Powers signed the document committing 
them to the ideas of the Holy Alliance. 

But aristocratic internationalism had failed. The Congress 
temporarily recast the map of Europe and from it resulted the 
Quadruple Alliance of Austria, Prussia, and Russia to which 
England for a short time gave her adherence, and which was 
ultimately directed—whether under the influence of Alexander 
the First or of Metternich does not here affect the argument—to 
the suppression of revolution in any State of Europe. The revo- 
lutions of 1848 were the consequence. 

Tt was in 1864 that the principle was first formulated ‘ that 
the emancipation of the working classes must be conquered by 
the working classes themselves.’ With these words opens the 
preamble to the constitution of the International Working Men's: 
Association, famous throughout the world under the abbreviated 
title of ‘ The International.’ * This organisation, which is now 
almost forgotten in England save for its association with the 
name of Karl Marx, is the direct ancestor of all the great organisa- 
tions which combine workers, on a class basis, in their struggle 
with capital. One of the chief supporters of the syndicalist 
movement in France said recently that the organisation directing 
this movement was the ‘historical continuation’ of the Inter- 
national.“ And Ferdinand Pelloutier, the founder of French 
‘syndicalism, observed in 1895 that the syndicalist organisation was À 
the final outcome “of the prophetic advice given thirty years 280 
to the proletariat by the International.» But it is only with the 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
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3 This was in a sense a continuation of the ‘ Tere of the Just’ formed by 
German exiles in Paris in 1836, reorganised as ‘the Communist League’ as the 
result of a congress in London in 1847, and dissolved in 1852. 


4 E. Pouget, Le Parti du Travail, p. 16. $ 
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international aspects of this association 
concerned. 

It was said of this, as it might be said with equal truth of 
syndicalism and other similar movements, that ‘the child born 
in the Paris workshops was put out to nurse in London.’ It ig 
difficult to ascertain what was its material or numerical strength. 
Bismarck was stated, and is believed by many authorities, to 
have thought it of sufficient influence to use for the discomfiture 
of France. In 1869, just before the war, strikes broke out all 
over France. ‘ According to the French police, these outbreaks 
were planned by the International, and it was even insinuated 
that Count Bismarck ‘‘ had known how to win the graces of this 
all-powerful association ” with a view to incapacitate France for 
attacking Prussia,’ writes one of its founders.’ The outbreak in 
Paris from the 18th of March to the 29th of May 1871, in which 
30,000 communists lost their lives, was at the time attributed 
by many to the International. One of these who had at first 
held the International entirely responsible for the beginnings of 
the Commune remarked later, in his evidence before the commis- 
sion of inquiry instituted by the Government, that socialist ideas 
and the action of the International in relation to the 18th of March 
had no more effect than that of ‘a little packet of gunpowder 
thrown into a fire.’ 7 

The organisation of the International, which never existed 
with any approximate completeness except on paper, was based on 
autonomous local groups, federated locally in districts, and cul- 
minating in national federations. Over these national federations 
presided the General Committee in London. The need for inter- 
national organisation was argued from the premise that no local 
or even national association could frustrate the attempts of 
employers to import foreign labour to overawe their workmen. 
“The emancipation of labour,’ says the preamble to the rules, 
‘is neither a local nor a national, but a social problem, embracing 
all countries in which modern society exists. . . .’ 

One instance of its international activities is given by Pro- 
fessor Beesley in the article already quoted. In 1870, just before 
the opening of the war between France and Germany, the Central 
Committee of the International in London recommended the 
British Amalgamated Society of Engineers to give financial 
Support to the Paris iron-moulders who were on strike. The 
Proposal was laid before 299 branches of the society; 7045 
Members voted for granting a loan and 557 against, and the 
loan was therefore approved. 

Those who maintain that national traits are not innate should 


€ Professor Beesley, The Contemporary Review, November 1870. 
7 Evidence of Jules Favre, Enquête sur le 18 Mars, II. 41. > 
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note the following facts in connexion with this vote. Of the 
557 members who voted against granting the loan 234 were 
Scotch. The Edinburgh branch declined to vote at all, stating | 
that one ‘should look at home first,’ Leith inquired as to the ; 
security for the repayment of the loan, Glasgow (sixth branch) | 
considered that when the loan was repaid the members should. | 
decide by vote what should be done with the money. On the À 
other hand, seven English branches suggested that the money | 
should be given instead of being lent. | 
Jn 1870 internationalism, as represented by the new ideal, | 
once more was swept away by patriotism. On the eve of the 
war with Germany the Paris section of the International issued ! 
a protest and an appeal to the German working man. A mass. | 
meeting of working men at Brunswick, the headquarters of the 
German International, founded in 1869 under certain restrictions 
imposed by the law, sent the following reply : ‘ With deep sorrow | 
we are forced to undergo a defensive war* as an unavoidable | 
evil; but we call at the same time upon the whole German | 
working class to render the recurrence of such an immense social | 
misfortune impossible, by vindicating for the people themselves 
the power to decide on peace and war.’ There must have been 
a Bismarck among the working men who drafted this reply. | 
Then came the crushing defeat of the French armies and the | 
siege of Paris. The members of the International who were | 
within the suffering city were unable to resist the flood of patriotic | 
sentiment which for five months filled the hearts of two and à 
half millions with a sublime courage. And when the end came, 
the ‘ capitulard ” replaced for the time being the capitalist as an 
object of hatred for the militant working man. One of the 
leaders of the International was among those who wanted to fight 
to the bitter end and wrote : ‘ We must arm against the Prussians 
first; against the bourgeoisie afterwards.’ The Paris Committee 
of the International, too poor to support a daily or even a weekly 
paper, accepted the hospitality of the columns of La Lutte Ë 
Outrance, a title which is sadly wanting in international 
sympathy. Then in the terrible weeks of the Commune the 
Paris Committee of the International gave its adherence to the 
short-lived Commune Government; seventeen of its number were 
members of this Government and agreed to a manifesto which 
embodied communist doctrines in an appeal to humiliated 
patriotism and to hatred of those who had surrendered France to 
the Prussians. And yet, in September 1870, the French represen: | 
tative on the General Committee of the International in London: À 
watching things from a distance, had written that the workmen | 
ought to leave the ‘ vermine bourgeoise’ to make peace with t28 
Sat a ee 8 The italics are not in the original, : 
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time afterwards he recorded bitterly that many socialists were 
_ ‘singing in chorus with the bourgeois and thinking only of their 
country.’ 

No ideal has yet succeeded, when tested by experience, in 
replacing patriotism, based on nationality, as the force producing 
the maximum of association of which mankind is capable. For 
of all the virtues patriotism remains that which is common to 

i the greatest number of the human race, and is unequalled in the 
1. 7- sacrifice of individual interests which it commands and obtains. 
; There has always been a small minority in every nation, dis- 
| contented, oppressed, or incapable of adapting themselves to 
| the conditions of the nationality within which they exist, 


| Prussians and think only of their own organisation. A short 
| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

hI 

1 
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‘6 | who have been prepared to seek the amelioration of their 
| lot in association with a rival nationality. The nation which 
v \has allowed them to continue in its midst and has yet ig nored 
| their grievances has done so at the risk of its own existence. 
à | That has been one of the dangers ever present to the minds of 
TA statesmen. In its most elementary form it was expressed by 
x | Napoleon when he said Spee ne: workman without work is at the 
A | mercy of every intrigue; he can be incited to revolt; I fear 
| insurrections caused by a want of bread; I would fear less a 
a | battle against 200,000 men.’ But while there is no one, not a | 
me | fool, so conservative as not to. recognise and to endeavour to | 
aa obviate that danger, political efforts directed to that object alone 
T would tend to reduce to a minimum the fund of patriotism which 


it is necessary to maintain at the highest possible level if a nation 
s to attain its greatest development. All shades of politicians 
f intelligence so fully appreciate this now in Great Britain, 
ivalling one another in their schemes of social reform, that the 
oint need not be laboured, and it is unnecessary to dwell on the 
bsurdity of expecting any sense of patriotism among those whose 
ife, under national conditions, can give them no reason to love 
heir country. 

But some of those who attempt to gauge the tendencies of 
the present without reference to the past see forces at work which 
will, they believe, obliterate national frontiers. In our own 
country this is to some extent due to the temporary reaction 
following as a natural result the movement to arrive at a still 
higher form of organisation by a closer association of the five 
nations of the British Empire. Those, however, who expect 
practical results from the recurrence of attempts to realise the 3 
dream of universal peace, overlook the fact that the spirit of strife a S 

` actuates all classes at the present day to an extent unsurpassed in a. 
istory. The working classes have declared war on capital and on 
the governments which afford protection to capital. Not a day 
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` 
passes without a struggle between the forces on both sides, 
arrests, imprisonment, attacks on the police by the workin 
classes, and counter attacks of the forces of law and order. It 
is rather in the belief that each side in the struggle that is going 
on represents interests which are common to all nations, that 
a tendency to internationalism is to be sought. Capital it js 
claimed has become cosmopolitan in its operations. And yet i, ` 
is difficult to reconcile this line of argument with the fact that | 
nation still wars against nation—that hardly a pamphlet is pub. (| 
lished in support of any opinion held by the working classes 
which does not maintain that these wars are instigated by and 
carried on in the interests of capital. Nevertheless the working i 
classes of all nations regard capital as a common enemy.” Will | 
they, in their struggle against the common foe, succeed as they | 
have never succeeded in the past in forming an association on a 
fighting basis which ignores the distinctions of nationality? 
Until some willingness is shown by the working men of one | 
country to make serious sacrifices on behalf of the working men | 
of another, it will be difficult to offer tangible evidence of any | 
new development in this direction. It has been shown how the | 
German working class failed to take any serious step to prevent 
the war of 1870. On the 19th of February 1912, at the Congress | 
of the French Socialist party, Mr. Keir Hardie, who was present, | 
announced that within a month a million miners would come 
out on striko in Great Britain, and called upon the miners in | 
other countries to come out in sympathy and thus prevent war. | 
A slight movement which took place among the German miners 
is not claimed by anyone to have had any connexion with this 
suggestion. International action of the kind contemplated, that 
is to say positive action to forestall a possible move of the Govern- 
ment, would, on the part of groups of men, as of individuals, 
imply discipline. It is possible, it is indeed likely, that the 
working classes would take action to hamper any Government 
that embarked on a war of aggression. Bismarck had to stretch the. 
art of diplomacy beyond the conventions sanctioned by history 
to persuade the working classes of Germany even in 1870 that 
the war was à “defensive ’ one, and thus afforded a text for the 
reply of the Brunswick men already quoted. On the lst of 
October 1911 the Confédération Générale du Travail in France 
called a special conference in view of the danger of war with 
Germany and the European complications threatened by the 
Turco-Italian war. This body decided to issue a circtlar to 
every trade union reminding them of the decision of the Con- 
fédération that “workmen shall without delay reply to any 
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9 * Je crois que, dans l’état présent du monde, toute révolution nationale sera 
‘écrasée sous la coalition extérieure de la finance qui est bien, elle, internationale 
et sana patrie.’—C. A. Laisant, La Bataille Syndicaliste, April 26, 1912. 
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declaration of war by a revolutionary general strike.’ The com 
plete trade-union organisation was to be set in motion so tha 
every trade unionist, every peasant and workman, men and 
women employés, should be given to understand that the declara- 
tion of war was in itself a signal to them to cease work imme- 
diately. But the discipline that alone could ensure the success 
of such a counter-move is entirely wanting in the autonomy, 
increasing rather than diminishing, which is the essential con- 
dition of all federations of trade unions. In Great Britain the 
fact that there had been no secret as to the approach of a strike— 
the actual date of its commencement was necessarily known 
some time beforehand—and that the Navy had been able to 
lay in large stocks of coal, would, at any rate in some measure, 
have nullified the effect of a general strike even if it had taken 
place. But until the day comes when autonomy has been 
developed into a new and more powerful instrument of common 
action than any yet known—a day which may be nearer than 
those who are wedded to the older forms of government suspect 
—until that day comes, nothing but the discipline which is 
foreign to the growth of autonomy can ensure the simultaneous 
action of the trade unions of even one country to bring about 
a general strike in the face of patriotism aroused to the highest 
pitch of activity. 

How then could it be hoped that the still looser and more 
rarefied autonomy which unites the trade unions of different 
nations could under such circumstances stand the strain of a 
demand for concerted action? Those who believe that such an 
event is possible are either blinded by their hopes or ignorant of 
the elementary facts of the case. Many are people who have never 
left their own country and are carried away by theories which seek 
to prove that ethnological barriers are artificial They beg the 
question when they assert that, because English and Scotch and 
Welsh trade unions of the same trade can act in common, there 
is no reason why British and French and German should not do 
the same. The British group is capable of common action 
precisely because it represents component parts of one nation 
—the result of common interests, geographical position, and his- 
torical affinity—with one government ; its spirit of unity is instinc- | 
tive, and is the same as that which has created, in spite of ? 
differences of language more widespread than is generally realised, 
the bond of common nationality and common patriotism from 
which flows common action. (Incidentally it may be observed 
that it is one of the paradoxes proving the confusion of political 
thought in England that the advocates of internationalism in our 
own country are generally found among those who are devoting 
all their efforts, to de tablishment of a distinct nationality and a 
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But internationalism does not obtain many recruits amon 
those who are intimately acquainted with foreign countries. Th, 
more one gets to know the French, for instance, the more One 
perceives that their success in action depends upon qualities 
possessed by neither the English nor the Germans, and that 
to demand of them the suppression of those qualities in 
favour of common action would be to condemn them to failure, 
Take the recent miners’ strike in Great Britain, which wag 
deliberately planned and carefully organised for months jn 
advance, the sinews of war slowly accumulated, and the very date 
of its commencement announced beforehand. That was the 
British way of doing things. The French simply could not act 
in this way. With them the sympathy which produces common 
action is not a stream of deep and calm resentment, but a flame 
that leaps and darts as it spreads onwards, bursting forth unex- 
pectedly and not to be fired by a controlling force at a moment 
preordained. Nothing less than the stars fighting for the 
working classes in the most marvellous conjunction could produce 
a general strike simultaneously in the two nations. 

At the end of August 1909 an International Conference was 
held in Paris under the auspices of the Confédération Générale 
du Travail. The Committee of the Confédération in their report 
to their own Congress in the following year stated that their 
representatives at this Conference had found themselves on many 
points in disagreement with their foreign comrades. ‘ Between 
the foreign trade-union tactics and ours there are great difier- 
ences. We proceed in a totally different spirit to theirs.’™ 
Before an effective international confederation can be formed ‘it 
is necessary that the foreign trade-union organisms should 
become absolutely autonomous like the French organism. Time 
alone and the events of the economic struggle can lead the 
foreign organisations to realise this necessity.’ It is evident 
therefore that the most advanced French school does not regard 
common international action as more than a pious wish that 
may be realised in the future. With some justification its leaders 
consider that their organisations are in a further stage of 
development than those of, say, Great Britain and Germany: i 
How indeed could it be otherwise when the French can look 

| back a century and a quarter to a successful revolution, and fot u 
_ | sixty years have enjoyed universal manhood suffrage? This points — 
|to one of the essential conditions to international action: 2 
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1° In 1907 one of the French Syndicalist leaders referred to ‘le génie d 
notre classe ouvrière française, avec son sens aigu ct supérieur, souverain, 
Faction, sa nervosité ardente, tout ensemble primesautière et réflèchie, la réflex 

ant rapide, ramassant dans le bref raccourci d’un instantané tous les éléme 


pas la volonté s'émousser dans les brumes d’une ratiocinat 
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identical development, at a given moment, of corporate organisa- 
tion. That brings us back, round the vicious circle from which 
there is no escaping, to the question of nationality. For even if 
it is granted that the path of progress is the same for all mankind, 
national differences have caused nations to move at varying rates 
along that path. 

The argument that the greater facilities for intercommunica- 
tion which science has secured must tend to the unification of 
the human race is based on the postulate that material obstacles 
Lo intercourse are the chief cause of national divisions. But the 
Romans, with the most primitive means of transport, unified by 
force of arms a greater portion of Europe than any modern nation 
now possesses; and far distant self-governing peoples are to-day 
united by a common bond to Great Britain, while peoples close 
to her shore who were once her subjects are now merged in a 
foreign nation. And further, every great discovery of science 
applied to facilitating means of communication establishes new 
complications and new interests for the nation that adopts them, 
thus creating fresh causes of rivalry with other nations. Even 
in the presence of an appalling national disaster, when a great 
ship, the embodiment of all the latest discoveries of science 
applied to international communication, sinks in the ocean, the 
rivalry of nations is at work, before the traces of death have been 
removed, seeking to make profit from disaster for the shipping 
lines in which each is individually interested. 

In short, the efforts towards internationalism that have been 
mado in all ages under the influence of great ideals show no 
more signs of practical achievement to-day than at any 
former period; and it may be repeated that it is within each 
nation itself that the hopes of the working classes must be 
realised, and that consequently the maintenance of national 
independence is the first condition to their consummation. It 
is indeed rare to find among the working classes representatives 
of any positive international tendency ; but there does exist 
among them a tendency, not likely to be overlooked, which is 
inspired by feelings and reason of a negative order. 

The working classes believe that the governing classes have 
always acted against them inner ee whether as 
aristocratic governments that combine against France at the 
time of the Revolution, or as capitalist governments of a later 
day. The address which the General Council of ‘the Inter- — 
national’ issued to all members of the association on the 80th of 
May 1871, entitled ‘The Civil War in France,’ ascribes the 


Suppression of the Commune to such a combination between the oe 


German and the French governing classes. ‘Paris, however, — 
was not to be defended without arming its working class, organis- _ 
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ing them into an effective force, and training their ranks by the 
war itself. But Paris armed was the revolution armed, 
victory at Paris over the Prussian aggressor would have been à 
victory of the French workman over the French capitalist and 
his State parasites. In this conflict between national duty ang 
class interest, tho Government of National Defence did not 
hesitate one moment to turn into a Government of Nationa] 
Defection.’ It then goes on to draw a picture of fhe French 
Government endeavouring to persuade the German army to put 
down the Commune, and of Bismarck urging the French 
Government on to the suppression of the working classes. 

Documents such as this are published and soon forgotten, but 
their effect remains; they are the foundations on which is built 
that history, for long a legend recorded only in the hearts and | 
minds of the working classes, but which is now beginning to be | 
written from their point of view, to counteract the history of | 
scholars and politicians which they regard as necessarily pre- | 
judiced in favour of the governing classes. Their internationalism 
is little more than a negative tendency towards a defensive 
international association of working-class interests. So long as : 
they have reason to believe, or even think that they have reason 
to believe, that the governing classes will sink their patriotism | 
and their nationality and combine to maintain their domination of | 
society, so long the working classes will in self defence endeavour 
to organise themselves on similar international lines. This | 
negative tendency hitherto has never led the working classes to | 
be false to their patriotism when it has been put to the ultimate | 

fi test, and the impartial historian of the future will no doubt | 

4 maintain that their record is at least as good in this respect as 

: } that of the governing classes. But virtue that has contemplated 

q its own surrender is only half Ne that Les een 

à begins to draw refed SU rams TU j 


non-nationalism, and inter-nationalism, between offensive and 
defensive nationalism, has Tost much of its strength. 

That nation is most likely to see the ‘emancipation’ of its 
working classes which is able to pursue its social development 
in peace, secured by the strength of its patriotism against any 
fear of foreign invasion. But the nation or empire which allows 
discontent to develop in its midst, which throws the forces of the 
State automatically on to the side of capital in its struggle with 
labour, may have to depend for its defence on a revolutionary 


spirit similar to that which sent the half-starved French armies 
conquering across Europe. 


“FABIAN WARE. 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF LORD 
CHESTERFIELD? 


Ie 


IN September 1733 Chesterfeld married Melusine von Schulen- 
burg, the daughter of the Duchess of Kendal and George the 
First. ‘She is described,’ says Strachey in his Introduction 
to ‘Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son,’ ‘as amiable and 
accomplished, adjectives commonly applied in the eighteenth 
century to ladies about whom there is not much to say!’ In- 
directly she brought her husband 20,0001. 
In the following letter Chesterfield tells of his marriage : 


A Londres ce 14 Oct. V. S. 1733. 

Voyez, Mon Cher ami, le pouvoir que votre example a sur moy; depuis 
que vous étes marié, Je n’ay pas été en repos, que Je ne Je fusse aussi, et a 
la fin m’y voicy ; menant une vie reglée et Domestique, et devenu le parfait 
modele des maris, en Angleterre, comme vous l’étes dans les sept Provinces 
unies. Pour que la conformité entre nous soit encore plus parfaitte, et pour 
resserrer de plus en plus (comme disent les Princes); les noeuds de notre 
ancienne amitié Je travaille actuellement de toute ma force a_faire une 
petite Epouse legitime, pour Monsieur votre fils legitime, de sorte que 
Notre Alliance sera parfaitte moyennant ces doubles marriages. 

Du Marriage a la guerre, la transition est peut etre assez naturelle; Et 
la voicy il me semble dans toutes les formes, et meme une guerre qui a la 
mine de durér assez longtemps; Car Je croy qu’il faudra du tems a 
L’Empereur pour regagner, ce que selon les apparences il perdra en Italie, 
cette année. 

Et de l'humeur dont il est, plutot que de cedér par traitté un pouce de 
terre en Italie, il se fera rossér, Jusqua ce que les puissances maritimes 
seront obligéz de venir a son secours pour conserver L’ Equilibre de L'Europe. 
La France paroit bien revenuë de son assoupissement, et Louis 
Quinze commence a parlér dans le Style de Louis Quatorze. Vous autres 
Messieurs vous avez fait selon moy bien sagement, de ne vous étre pas 
precipitéz dans tout ce brouillamini; Mais au contraire de vous étre assuréz 
le Loisir, moyennant votre Neutralité, de yoir un peu le pli que prendront les 
Affaires, et de vous y mésler seulement quand il y ira de vos interéts, et pas 
plutôt. Notre Ministère pourtant se dechaine contre cette démarche, et 
assurent L’Empereur qu’ils auroient faits des merveilles pour luy, si votre 
Neutralité, ne leur eut lié les mains; Enfin Horace Walpole le frere du 
Chevalier Walpole, sera chez vous en peu de Jours, pour remediér a tout cela. 
Et il vous proposera de prendre des engagemens pour agir conjointement 
avec nous L’Année prochaine, c'est là la Commission dont il est 


R * The first instalment of letters appeared in the August number of this 
eview. 
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chargé aupres du Pensionnaire et du Greficr, Mais si Je vous connojg 
Jo croy qu'il aura de la peine a y reussir. Parceque premierement, selon 
touttes les apparences, vous voudrez voir un wee ce qui se fera cette année, 
avant que de prendre des engagemens pour L Année qui vient; et en second 
lieu vous nignorez pas assez les affaires de ce pais igy, pour ne Pas scavoir, 
quo dans la situation presente de nos Affaires Domestiques, il n'y a gueres 
apparences que ce Ministère icy puisse subsister six mois; Mais qu’il est 
totalement impossible qu’il puisse subsister apres le choix du Nouveay 
Parliament, dont une grande Majorité, leur sera tres certainement contraire, 
tant les esprits de toutte la Nation sont aigus contre awa de sorte que Jo 
doute fort que vous voulez prendre des engagemens pour L’ Année prochaine 
avec un Ministère qui yraysemblablement ne durera pas celle cy. d'autant 
plus que vous scavez par experience, le changement general de Systéme, quo 
cause un changement de Ministère chez Nous. On est las icy, d’avoir été 
depuis plusieurs années, les premiers a nous fourrér dans touttes les 
brouilleries de L'Europe, a en payér les fraix, eb a nous chargér, pour les 
terminer, de tous les engagemens onereux, et des garanties dangereuses et 
difficiles, de quasi touttes les pretensions, de tous les Princes de L’ Univers, 
Nous attendons le Prince d’Orange bientôt icy, mais nous ne le 
retiendrons pas longtems, car il doit s’en retourner dix Jours apres son 
Marriage; il vous rammenera une Princesse Laquelle si Je ne me trompe 
yous plaira beaucoup; Elle a en verité beaucoup d'esprit, et touttes les 
bonnes qualitéz qu’on peut souhaitter ; C’est surement un bon parti pour le 
Prince, mais il (est) sur aussi qu’il la prend a des conditions bien dures. 
Pour nous autres particuliers nous faisons mieux nos petits marriages; 
et nous nous assurons de L’utile, aussi bien que du doux. Adieu Mon Cher 
ami, soyez persuadé, qu'il n’y a pas au monde un homme qui vous aime et 
qui vous honore plus que 
CHESTERFIELD. 


The Government could hardly have suspected Lord Chester- 
field of treasonable designs, but for some reason or other they 
took more interest in his correspondence than was agreeable to 
him. He writes in November 1734 : 


J’ai differé de vous remerciér de votre lettre du 28 Octbre jusques a © 
que je le pusse faire en toutte sureté, Occasion que j’ay a la fin trouvé pat 
le moyen d’une des personnes de la suitte de la Princesse Royale, car il est 
vray qu'on ouvre assez Volontiers a la Poste, les lettres qui me sont 
addressez, ou que j’addresse aux autres. Vous m’avez fait un tres sensible 
plaisir en m’assurant dans vôtre derniere que vous me conservez bien encoré 
quelque place dans votre souvenir et votre amitié, je vous jure que jen 
connois tout le prix, et que je tacheray toujours de le meritér. A L’ Avenir 
pour que je ne manque plus des lettres dont vous voulez bien m’honorér, je 
vous envoye cette Addresse, moyennant laquelle elles me seront rendues € 
toutte sureté, et meme sans étre ouvertes. 

/To Mrs. Martin at the Smyrna Coffee House in Pall Mall, 
+ London / + 
et mettre sur Je couvert une croix comme cela + + 


It is satisfactory to know that the new method of addressing 


letters proved successful. 
He is very despondent about political matters. 


Voicy une Conjoncture bien delicate et bien Epineuse, La Maison 
d’Autriçhe a deux doigts de sa perte, et celle de Bourbon, a un point de, 
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Grandeur et de Succés, qui ne laisse pas que detre tres redoubtable; 
L'Empereur est perdu sans le secours des puissances maritimes, et les 
puissances maritimes sont perdués si elles le luy donnent, et peut etre dans 
la suitte perdues si elles ne le luy donnent pas. Mais enfin des deux 
mauvais partis, je suis assez de votre sentiment, que celuy de la Nentralité, 
test le moins mauvais, au moins de cette maniere nous ne serons mangéz que 
les dernieres. 


The English Ministry seems to have been playing fast and 
loose with the Powers. After explaining that England was not 
in a position to declare war against France, Chesterfield, in a 
long letter, says : 


Car je scay aussi de science certaine qu’en meme temps qu’ils font les 
bons Valets aupres de L’Empereur et qu’ils pestent contre votre Neutralité, 
Ils jurent leur grand Dieu, a la France et a L’Espagne, qu’ils ne veulent 
pas entrer en jeu.... 

Pardonnez moy, Mon Cher ami de vous avoir ennuyé si longtems, par des 
raisonnements peut étre assez biscornués, mais vous scavez que je me croy 
en droit de vous les jetter a la tête, je pense avec vous tout haut, et depuis 
que je ne suis plus dans les Affaires, il se peut bien que j’y pense fort mal, 
car il est sur que j’y pense fort peu. Je pense beaucoup plus aux douceurs 
d’une vie particuliere, que je tache de rendre aussi peu ennuyeuse qu'il 
m'est possible, par la lecture, et le commerce de quelques amis; parmi ces 
douceurs, le souvenir d’un Ami absent fait comme vous, ne m'est pas des 
moins sensibles, permettez moy que je le reveille de tems en temps, en vous 
reiterant les assurances, de L’estime et de L’attachement avec lesquels je 
seray tant que je vivray 

Votre tres fidele et tres zélé Serviteur, 
CHESTERFIELD. 

Vous prieray je de faire bien mes complimens a Madame. 


In a letter dated December 27, 1734, Chesterfield has some- 
thing to say concerning the extravagance of the Ministers. 


Nos Ministres icy fondent touttes leurs esperances dans ce nouveau 
Parlement, sur les bruits qu’il font repandre d’une paix prochaine, en 
attendant pourtant, ils demanderont plus de quatre millions sterlin pour le 
service courant de cette année, ce qui a un million de pres, est autant qu’on 
a payé dans le plus fort de la derniere Guerre. Ils auroient fort souhaitté 
que vous eussiez fait quelque augmentation cette Année pour Autorizer par 
votre exemple celle qu’ils ont fait icy, et qui est aussi couteuse qu’inutile. 

Je ne vois pas quo la mort du Roy de Prusse, doivent [sic] naturellement 
causer aucun grand changement; Le Nouveau Roy * selon touttes les 
Apparences marchera dans les traces de son Pere (a sa Brutalité pres, car 
on dit qu’il est bon) il a les mêmes interets, et Bergues et Juliers n’auront 
Pas moins d’appas pour luy qu’ils n’ont eu pour son Pere, et par consequent 
produiront les memes ménagements. 


Chesterfield then goes on to discuss an event which had 
apparently caused no little stir in the social world of the Hague. 


2 Frederick the Great. He did not, of course, succeed his father, Frederick 
William, until moro than five years later. f 
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Je suis bien surpris, et bien faché de L’avanture du Wallgraeff, quoyque 
Franchement je luy ay toujours remarqué une certaine Bizarrerie, qu 
tenoit un peu de la Folie. Je ne scay laquelle seroit la plus grande folie 
des deux, de renoncér a son pais, et a ses amis, pour faire le Catholique, où 
Lamoureux. Depuis quelque tems deja lo Monde a été trop eclairé, pour 
qu'on ayo fait le Chevalier errant en Religion ou en Amour ; et L'on se 
contente et du Culte, et des femmes de son pals. Je plains sa famille qui 
en Lun ou L'autre cas en souffrira. Il me semble qu’il auroit pu bien se 
passer d'envoyer chercher sa femme, qui ne peut y etre que de trop, que ce 
soit religion ou que ce soit Amour. 


In another letter Chesterfield returns to the Waldgrave : 


J’admire la conversion du Wallgraef par le moyen d’une personne qu’on 
dit est aussi peu belle que sainte. Sa chute en est d'autant plus dangereuse 
car si c'eut été la beauté qui eut opéré sa conversion, on auroit pu croire que 
la beauté une fois passée, L'erreur eut cessée en meme tems, mais il n’y a 
pas de retour d’une passion fondée sur la Laideur. 


in the arranging of which Chesterfield had a share, does not seem 
to have been an ideal one for the lady ; at any rate she wished to 
return to England more often than her father thought right or 
fitting. 

Je ne scay que vous dire par rapport aux voyages de la Princesse Royale, 
on en a été autant surpris icy que vous pouviez l'etre en Hollande... . Mais 
le Roy a voulu absolument qu’elle alla retrouver son Mary. Il est certain 


I 
. 1 
qu’elle ne se plait pas trop chez vous, elle a de la Hauteur, vous en avez | 
aussi, et cela ne s'accorde pas. | 


Le Prince gagne-t-il du Terrain chez vous, et est ce parce que vous le 


craignez, ou parce que vous ne le craignez pas, que vous autres Republicains, 
vous vous adoucissez a son egard ? 


| 
| 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

The marriage of the Prince of Orange and the Princess Royal, l 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Chesterfield has something to say on the relative strength of 
the parties in Parliament (14th February 1735). 


IL y a eu aujourdhuy long debat a la Chambre basse sur L’augmentation | 
des troupes, où la Cour ne l’a emporté que de cinquante trois yoix, et cela 
3 memo par L'absence d’une trentaine de Membres de L'opposition, qui etoient 
4 ou malades ou a la campagne. Ceux de la Cour ont insisté sur cette aug- 

mentation comme necessaire pour donnér du poids au plan; a quoy on à 
repondu que cette augmentation de huit mille hommes etoit ou trop, 0U 
trop peu, en cas de guerre c’etoit trop peu, en cas de paix c’etoit trop, 4 
quoy on a ajouté que votre Republique, qu’on regardait comme tres sage 
n avoit pas augmenté un homme, et qu’on esperoit que L’Angleterre, 2° 
s embarqueroit pas dans une guerre que conjointement avec vous autres: 
Sur cet article la Cour n’a pas voulue se declarér, mais on scait fort bien 
qu elle ne veut ni n'ose entamér une guerre sans vous. Et je suis tres 
convaincu, qu’on ne payeroit pas icy les taxes necessaires pour faire la guerre, 
si vous n’etes point de la partie. Ce sont igy des faits que les parties 
belligerentes n'ignorent nullement, et sans doute elles prendront leurs 
mesures sur ce pied la. La force du parti opposé dans la chambre basse, 
donne aussi a penser a nos Ministres et les fera aller Bride en main; ils 
etoient aujourdhuy deux cents et huit, outre les trente, qui etoient absens, 
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au lieu qu’au commencement du dernier parlement, L'opposition n’etoit que 
de quatre vingt cing et s’est accru jusqua cent quatre vingt, si bien que par 


cette regle, qui ne manque que rarement, Le parti opposé dans ce Parlement 
icy deviendra bien tôt la Majorité. ... 


Le Conte qu’on vous a mandé de mes dames, est en partie vray, La Reino 
les rencontra sur le grand chemin et fit arreter son Carosse pour parlér a 
la Duchesse de Kendall; qui alla a la Cour en particulier deux jours apres, 
où elle n’avoit pas été d’un an et demi auparavant. Mais pour Madame de 
Chesterfield elle n’y est point allée, et n’y va pas. Le But de S.M. etoit 
de faire soupgonner que j’etois en pourparlér avec elle par le moyen de la 
Duchesse, et par consequent donnér de la jalousie, mais cela n’a pas reussi. 


In August Chesterfield writes again, saying that he has been 
so busy running about the country, that he has hardly stopped 
long enough in any one place to write a letter thence. 


D'ailleurs, qu’occupé malheureusement dans ma province par des fermiers 
et des paisans, et par des details de campagne que j'entends gueres, et que 
j'aime encore moins, je n’aurois pu tout au plus vous marquér que le prix 
des denrées et des bestiaux. Mais me voicy de retour a Londres, et vous 
n’en serez pas quitte a si bon marché. 


Now follows a little bit of gossip. 


Je suis veritablement faché de la deroute generale de la famille de 
Welderen, car selon ce que j'apprends le Comte ne la fera pas longue non , 
plus. Je souhaitte toujours beaucoup d’especes a ceux qui les font circulér, 
ce que cette famille la ne manquerait pas de faire. Je suis tout edifié de la 
devotion de Tilie, qui travaille a son salut dans le couvent, j'espere qu’elle 
a eu autant de prudence a choisir son couvent,? qu’une Dame de Condition a 
Paris en a euë en dernier lieu ; qui pour avoir menée une vie un peu trop 
gaillarde, receut les ordres de la Cour de se retirér dans un Couvent, elle ne 


demanda pour toutte grace, que celle de choisir son Couvent, ce qui luy etant 
accordé elle choisit celuy des Cordeliers.4 


War between France and Austria seems imminent, and it 
is France, of course, of whom Europe is afraid. 


J’avoue que le dangér est tres grand, et méme assez proche etant tres 
persuadé (quelques belles paroles que la France puisse donnér) qu’elle ne 
s’arretera pas en si belle carriere; Elle touche au moment qu’elle a tant 
souhaittée depuis des siecles, de ruiner la puissance de la Maison d'Autriche 
sa rivale, et il n’y a pas d’apparence que par un pur esprit de Moderation, 
elle s’en desistera, sur tout dans un tems, ou elle scait bien que les puissances 
maritimes ne sont pas en si bon état des’y opposer, qu’elles pourroient L’étre 
a L’ Avenir, Que faire donc direz-vous? Voila ce que je ne vous diray 
point, car jene scay point ; je regarde la paix comme totalement impossible, 
et la guerre comme ne l’etant gueres moins. Vous scavez bien mieux que 
moy les raisons pourquoy la guerre vous est presqu’impossible, obéréz comme 
Vous l’étes, et les raisons pourquoy nous ne pouvons pas la soutenir mieux 
que vous sont de notorité publique ; c'est a dire que nous sommes egalement 
endettéz a present comme nous L’etions a la fin de la derniere guerre, et 


3 Tt must be borne in mind that the French word couvent applies equally to 
Convent and monastery. 


À 3 
Franciscan friars. 
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ions depuis vingt ans, egalement ridicules, et 
contraires L'une a L'autre, qui nous ont toujours rendus une moitié de 
L’ Europe enemie, et qui par consequence nous ont obligéz de faire touttes 
les,depenses d'une guerre, pendant que nous ne jouissions que du simple nom 
de la paix... : 
Mais voicy assez 
physique, plus on y 
occultes. 
Vous ne me dites | 
je m'interesse plus que dans | 
regardent; vous ne me dites mot du Jeune état general,” en qui pourtant | 
je prends beaucoup de part; vous ne me dites pas non plus s’il est accompagné | 
| 
| 


cela par un tissu de negotiat 


de la Politique, qui ressemble a cette heure a la Meta. 
avance, plus on s’y perd, et il faut tout esperér des causeg 


rien de certaines nouvelles particulieres, dans lesquelles 
les publiques, c'est a dire celles qui vous 


d’un bon nombre de freres ou de soeurs, dequoy je ne doute pourtant nulle- 
ment. . . : | 
Adieu, Mon Cher ami, que ce soit guerre ou paix, treve, armistice on | 
telle autre situation qu'il plaira aux politiques de nous donner, je me À 
declare, offensivement, et defensivement, pour toujours et contre tous 
Votre tres fidele, et tres humble serviteur. 


Chesterfield has certainly a charming way of ending his letters. | 
There is a postscript to this one. 


On travaille icy de toutte force a retablir la paix entre L’ Espagne et le 
Portugal, ce qui feroit croire, qwils n’ont aucune intention de faire la 
Guerre, puisque dans ce cas, leur differend seroit une circonstance a cherireta | 
cultivé. Mais pourtant comme il se sont employez si utilement il y a peu 
d'années, a reunir la France et l'Espagne, je ne reponds plus de rien. 


; In the next letter, however, dated ‘a Londres ce 2d. Septbre | 
V.S. 1735,’ he writes very fully on the political situation, Baron | 

Torck having evidently written to him, asking for his views on | 

things in general. | 

f 


Mais enfin puisque vous voulez scavoir mes Idees quelles qu’elles soyent, | 
les Voicy. 

Je suis tres persuadé que la France ne fera pas difficulté d'accorder un M 
armistice, car questce qu’elle y peut perdre? Toutte L'Italie est deja 
enlevée a L'Empereur; et en Allemagne un Armistice le ruine, tout autant 
qu’une guerre, Je ne doute nullement aussi que la France ne consente 
negocier tout l’hyvér une paix generale, et n’y paroisse meme fort portée; 
| Mais je suis en même temps tres convaincu, que reellement elle ne song? ê 
po rien moins qu'a la paix, et que touttes ces belles paroles, ne tendent qu'a 
amusér les puissances qui pourroient autrement prendre L’allarme, et 59 
declarér pour L’Empr. Pour jugér naturellement ce qu’un autre fera, je 
croy qu'il faut se mettre a sa place, et pensér ce qu’on y feroit soy même. 
Or si vous etiez premier Minstre en France arreteriez vous en si belle carrier® 
et ne profiteriez vous pas d’une si belle occasion de ruiner entierement la 
Maison d'Autriche dans le tems qu’elle n’est point soutenuë par aucun g 
ses anciens Alliéz? Et vous no declariez vous pas plutot garand du Traitté de 
Westphalie, formér un parti dans L'Empire, en faire examiner les griefs, 
et sous ce pretexte, faire dire un Roy des Romains a votre gout? Moyennant à 
quoy, et le demembrement des Etats de la Maison d’Autriche, qi 
s'ensuivroit naturellement, vous ne laisseriez point dans L'Europe un 


* Chesterfield’s pet name for his friend’s eldest son. 
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totalité de puissance, qui pourroit vous tenir téte pour un mois seulement. 
Mais vous me direz, que de telles demarches jetteroient L'allarme parmi 
touttes les autres puissances, et les porteroient immediatement au secours de 
L'Empereur; j’en conviens; Mais premierement il faut du tems pour faire 
ces alliances, et les preparatifs necessaires, pour leur donner leur effét; Et 
la France employera ce tems la, a considérér, si cette partie formés contre 
ello est assez forte ou non, si elle doit s’arréter; bien sure, qu’en tout cas, 
elle pourra faire la paix alors, a des conditions tout aussi avantageuses, 
qu’elle la pourroit faire a present. Mais de croire que la France veuille 
s’arretér, avant que de voir, une telle partie liée contre elle, et en etat 
d'agir, il faut avoir un degré de foy, qu’en verité je may pas. Ce que je 
dis icy, ne porte pas, pour L’augmentation de troupes qu’on vous presse 
de faire, au contraire je croy que vous auriez tort, d'ajouter un seul homme, 
a moins que ce ne fût en consequence d’un plan solide, et fondé sur des 
puissantes alliances, et surtout avec le Roy de Prusse; qu’on pourroit 
certainement faire entrér dans un tel plan, moyennant quelques avantages 
qu’on pourroit luy assurér par rapport a Bergues et Juliers, et dont il 
pourroit, et meme je croy, voudroit vous dédomagér en votre parti- 
culier, par la cession de quelque chose a votre convenance, comme la haute 
Gueldres, ou quelque autre morceau. Sans un tel fondement, vous ne 
feriez qu’irriter, par votre augmentation, sans étre en ctat de vous deffendre. 
Mais qu’a la fin il faudra en venir a un tel plan, pour arrétér (s’il ne sera 
pas méme alors trop tard) les progrez de la France, c’est de quoy je suis 
tres persuadé. 

Les inimitiez personelles et Domestiques, entre notre Cour et celle de 
Prusse, sont causes que nous ne voulons pas nous prétér, a aucuns pour- 
parlers avec ce Roy la, co qui est bien facheux dans la conjoncture presente, 
vu qu’il seroit un parti bien necessaire, a toutte alliance qu’on voudroit 
formér, surtout par rapport a vous autres, qu’il environne en quelque 
facon. 

Les esperances dont quel qu’uns semblent se flatter que les Alliez se 
brouilleront entre eux, me paroissent les esperances du monde les plus 
frivoles. A propos de quoy se brouilleroient ils? La France ne demande 
rien pour elle méme en Italie, il luy suffit que L’Empereur L’aye perdu; 
et pour le Roy de Sardaigne il faut necessairement qu’il se contente, de ce 
que la France et L’Espagne voudront luy donnér. Car a cette heure il 
depend absolument de ces deux Couronnes, lesquelles je considere comme 
unies pour longtems. ; 3 

Autrefois pendant que L'Empereur possedait le reste de L'Italie, le Roy 
de Sardaigne pouvoit opter quel parti il vouloit prendre, ayant la France a 
portée pour L’appuyér contre L'Empereur, ou L'Empereur pour L’appuyér 
contre la France. í 

Mais a present il seroit bien tot ecrasé, entre la France et L’ Espagne, 
s’il s’avisoit de pendre un parti, qui leur fut desagreable. Grand avantage 
que celuy cy pour la France, qui wa plus rien a craindre comme autrefois, 
du coté du Dauphiné et de Provence. ; < 

Quand je dis que je regarde L’ Espagne et la France, comme umies pour 
longtems, c’est que je ne vois rien qui puisse faire naitre aucun differend 
entre eux. Au contraire je vois de bonnes raisons pour leur Union. Les 
Anciennes Sources de querelles entre ces deux Couronnes, ne subsistent plus 
anjourd’huy ; c’etoit pendant que L'Espagne appartenoit a la Maison 
d'Autriche, que ce que la France pouvoit luy enlever, soit en Italie, soit 
en Flandres, etoit autant de pris sur L’Ennemi; Mais a present le cas est 
si fort contraire, que c’est sur la France, que L’Espagne, ou Don Carlos doit 
Compter pour leur conserver, leur acquisition d'Italie, que touttes les autres 
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puissances de L'Europe, aimeroient mieux, peutebre, revoir entre les Maing 
A `‘nterêssé , 
do L'Empereur, ct que la France est la scule interèssée qu’elle my retombe 
pas. 

Writing again from London on the 26th of December of this 
same year (1735) Chesterfield wishes his friend the compliments 
of the season, and goes on to say : 

Je vous ccris a present, pas pour vous lachér un compliment a cette 
occasion, mais pour vous diro une verité toutte simple. C’est que je vous 
souhaitte du fond de mon coeur une bonne et heureuse noavelle année, suivie 
de tel nombre d’autres que vous souhaittez vous même ; qu’elles soient touttes 
aussi heureuses que vous les meritez, je seray content. Nous sommes presque 
toujours, les causes de nos propres malheurs, ou par la mechanceté du coeur, 
ou par le travers de L’esprit et comme yous n’avez rien a craindre do ces 
quartiers la, jl ne me reste qu’a vous souhaitter de la santé, le bonheur 
le plus essentiel do la vie, et peut étre le seul, qui ne depend pas de nous | \ 
mêmes. A 

Voicy donc une Paix, et une paix inopinée, je croy pourtant qu’elle | 
n’en est pas moins la bien venué chez vous, car vous avez beau dire, Mais sila | 
guerre avoit encore durée, il vous auroit fallu y entrér bon gré ou malgré. | 


This was the peace proclaimed by the Third Treaty of Vienna, 
which ended the war of the Polish Succession. i 

Waged in tho first instance between France and Austria on 
behalf of their respective nominees, Stanislaus Leszczynski and 
Augustus the Third, Elector of Saxony, to the Polish throne, 
this war seems to have embroiled all Europe. Eventually | 
Stanislaus renounced his claim to Poland, and received as com- 
pensation the Duchy of Bar, with the promise of Lorraine for his 
lifetime. For the fulfilment of this promise he had to wait son | 
two years, the Duke of Lorraine succeeding the Grand Duke of | 
Tuscany in 1737. France, on the death of Stanislaus, was to | 
take possession of Bar and Lorraine. 

The Emperor had the satisfaction of seeing his candidate 
firmly established on the throne of Poland; of getting back some 
of the Italian territory which he had lost; and of receiving from 
both Louis the Fifteenth and Augustus the Third the agsurance 
that they would guarantee the Pragmatic Sanction. 

There were sundry other changes in the map of Europe, the 
most notable being the founding of the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, with Don Carlos as King. 

* There is a cessation of the correspondence for nearly three | 
years; then in September 1738 Chesterfield writes again, play- 
fully ascribing his friend’s silence to the fact that he had bee? 
travelling about in his ‘ Empire.’ 


Je commence aussi demain un voyage a Bath, mais pour une cause fort 
differente, et pour laquelle j’espere que vous n’aurez jamais besoin de faire 
un voyage; je veus dire pour le retablissement de ma santé, qui depuis deuž 
mois a été fort derangée, et ces eaux me remettent Dinant pour le reste 
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de l’année. Mes migraines et mes Vertiges ne me quittent jamais pour 
longtems de sorte que d’esespérant de faire une paix solide avec eux, Je me 
contente de suspensions et d’armistices, par le moyen des expédiens. 


The peace of 1735 did not last long, and Chesterfield writes in 
thig same letter : 


Il me paroit que les affaires de L’Empereur vont de mal Cli DIS oae 
Croyez vous veritablement qu’il vend le Luxembourg a la France? 
semble que vous ne devriez pas étre indifferens sur cet Article. La France 
gagne tous les jours a petit bruit, et L'Empereur perd, sans qu’on s’en 
allarme, pour moy “je regarde deja la France comme la Maitresse de 
L'Europe, et de plus, le chapitre des accidens est encore en sa faveur, 
la mort de L'Empereur ou de L’Electeur Palatin. 
fournira une occasion d’agir, et sans doute avec succéz 
puissance de L’Europe, en etat de s’y opposér. . . . 
= Mes respects a Madame Torck, et a mon petit etat general. 


il me 


comme 
L’une ou l’autre, luy 
, Car je ne vois aucune 


Another-long silence, and then in March 1741 Chesterfeld 
writes again to Baron Torck, who had given to some Dutchman, 
just then going to London, a letter of introduction to his old 
friend. 

a Londres ce 24ieme Mars V.S. 1741. 

Mon Cuer ami, —Monsieur Vanderhoop, ne pouvoit pas se recommandér 
a moy plus efficacement, qu’en m’approchant, comme il a fait, une lettre 
de votre part; qui wa fait un plaisir proportionné au regret que j’avois 
auparavant, de n’en avoir pas receu, depuis si longtems. Que ce soit 
paresse, affaires, ou oubly meme, qui a causé votre silence, je vous le pardonne 
tout, en faveur d’un repentir, qui m’a donné une si veritable joye. Et je 
vous recois a bras ouverts comme L'enfant prodigue, qui fut plus fétoyé, que 
celuy qui n’avoit pas péché. Serieusement je sens un si veritable plaisir 
au renouément de notre commerce, que je vois bien que je vous aime même 
plus que je ne croyais, et c’est beaucoup dire que cela. 

En s’addressant a un Etat General, il y auroit de L’impropriété a ne pas 
crachér un peu de Politique, quoyque je n’en soye gueres au fait, ma situa- 
tion ne m'y menant point, et mon inclination encore moins ; Mais la Scène 
que je ne vois que de loin, me paroit assez triste, je vois L’ancien Systeme 
de L’Europe totalement redversée; La Maison d’Autriche ruinée et La 
France presque sans coup férir, Maitresse de L'Europe. Chacun semble 
convenir du fait, Mais chacun en rejette la faute, sur son voisin, Nos Mes- 
sieurs icy disent, que peut on faire, Les Hollandais ne veulent pas agir, et que 
Pouvons nous faire sans eux? Peut etre que vous dites la meme chose de 
votre coté des Anglois; Mais tant y a qu’en attendant, il n’y aura plus 
en Europe de Contre poix a La France; car au bout du compte, quelque 
fiere et mal conseillée, qu’aye pu étre la Maison d'Autriche en dernier lieu, 
C’etoit pourtant notre principal boulevart, contre celle de Bourbon; et 
Quand elle sera demembrée comme je L’envisage bientôt il sera bien difficile, 
Pour ne pas dire impossible, de combinér tant de parties separées, dans un 
out: pour s’opposér a la France. Et nous payerons bien chér a mon avis, 
a paix, si nous L’achettons aux depens de là Reine d’Hongrie. J’ay 
toujours éte Imperialiste, etant elévé dans ce Systeme pendant qu’il etoit a 
a mode, et j’ay toujours considéré chaque atteinte qu’on y donnoit, comme 
Une acheminement a notre perte. La demarche® inopinée qu'a fait le Roy 
de Prusse, a étée bien facheuse dans cette Conjoncture, et il auroit pu en 


° Frederick the Great’s invasion of Silesia. 
Vou. LXXTI—No, 497 2 N 
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prenant un parti tout opposé, eb en se declarant pour la Liberté de L'Europe 


. Li 1 ira AQU RAT 
jouér un tres grand Rôle, et avoir acquis une Gloire tres solide, et même 
a la longue, plus conforme à ses veritables interets ; du moins plus Conforme 


a un Anti-Machiavel.? Ce Gaillard lu [? là] sera bien incommode, ou jem | 
trompe, et je suis faché qu'il est Votre Voisin de si pres. | 


After several pages devoted to politics, Chesterfield concludes | 
his letter with more private matter. | 

Selon ce que vous me marquez, les plaisirs ne sont pas bien vifs a la | 
Haye, elle a perdu a la deroute de la Maison do Welderen; je plains 
cette famille, qui accoutumée depuis si longtems, au grand monde, ne | 
s’acommodera gueres de la retraitte. Quoyqu’a un certain ago le goût | 
de la dissipation passe ordinairement ; au moins cela m'est arrivé a moy; | 
et je no demande plus que le repos, accompagné de la santé; Mais pour | 
ce dernier Article je n’en ay gueres ; Et j'ay été si Mal tout cet hyver, | 
que je croyois que la piece alloit finir; je suis un peu remis a present, | 
et on m’assure que je me retabliray tout a fait. Il faut voir, pour la | 
mort, je ne la souhaitte ni ne la crains, Mais pour la santé pendant qu’on | 
est dans ce monde, c’est ce qu'il y a de plus precieux ; La Votre j'espere l 
est parfaitte, comme aussi celle de Madame, et du potit Etat General, | 
que je saluë de tout mon coeur. : | 

The correspondence languishes for another three years, and | 
is resumed in September 1744. Chesterfield finds the political i 
situation very critical. Charles the Sixth had died in 1740, and | 
Charles Albert of Bavaria had been elected Emperor early in | 
1742, so the Empire and Austria were no longer synonymous | 
terms. All Europe was ablaze, the flame having been kindled 
in the first instance by the ambition of Frederick the Great. 


‘ Depuis longtems j’ay trouvé notre situation facheuse, et je n’en ay 
jamais espéré une bonne fin. Mais, bon Dieu! où en sommes nous à 
present? Quel surcroit de forces, L'alliance de Frankfort ne nous oppose — 
t-elle point? La partie contre nous, est a present, selon moy irresistible; 
et c'est par la sagesse seule, et non par les armes, que nous pouvons nous | 
tirer d'affaire. Mais cette sagesse, ou est elle? il est assez clair qu’elle 
n’est point chez nous; Si elle est chez vous, employez la sans perdre du 
tems, et en bons Voisins et alliez, faittes en sorte que nous en profitions | 
un peu. Je m'explique, En confiance s'entend, car avec vous jo pens? | 
tout haut. Milord Carteret, pour acquerir la faveur du Roy, flatte lo 
penchant naturel, mais malheureux, qu’il a pour ses etats d'Hannovie; 
et luy fait envisagér au moyen de la guerre, et aux depens de L’ Angletert®, 
de grandes acquisitions pour son Electorat. La Reine d’Hongrie encourag? 
ces Idées, et promit tout de son coté pour obtenir tout du notre; dans 
l'illusion qu’elle se fait, que largent d'Angleterre, joint a ses forces 4 
elle, est capable non seulement de la retablir, TEG de la dedomagér et 
mere de L’aggrandir. Chose impossible. Sur ce faux principe nous avons 
pie es des fous le traitté de Harque, et comme plus fous encore, 
se eat aoa par lequel nous nous obligeons a une guerre; g 

Cette fausse demarche a eué les suites qu’elle devoit naturellement avo" 
a donnée L’allarme aux Princes de L'Empire, surtout au Roy de Pruss® 
Cee) 


pisse nt Sté ain 


1 Frederick’s book Anti- 


_ of 1740... Machiavel was published anonymously in the autumn | 
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"ope, i qui voyoit bien qu’on luy en vouloit, et a produit le traitté de Frankfort du 
neme i ggieme Mai. 

Orme : x 2 

emd The Union of Frankfort was an alliance formed by the 


Emperor (Charles Albert of Bavaria), several of the German 
ae | Princes, France, and Prussia. This strong coalition arrayed 
: against England and Austria naturally alarmed the English 
| Ministers, and in 1744 Chesterfield was sent to the Hague on an 


fee | important mission. His duty, as he tells us himself in one of 

| his letters to his son, was to ‘ engage the Dutch to come roundly 

gott À into the war and to stipulate their quotas of troops, &c.’ 

moy: | The French on their side sent the Abbé de la Ville to try 

pour | and persuade the States-General to remain neutral. 

yva, | Chesterfield was successful, and the Dutch joined England. 

sent, | He writes one letter from the Hague in 1745, urging upon Baron 

ae | Torck the same reasons that he had already given to the Dutch 

FEG | Ministers. 

neral, | Curiously enough, he only once mentions the ’45, and that 
| merely incidentally. Writing from Dublin on the 31st of Decem- 

m | be (the year is not given, but presumably it belongs to this same 

C year), he discusses the difficulty of finding a general for the next 
| Continental campaign. 

and | A Dublin ce 31 Dec. V.S. 

ly in | Mon Cmer amr, —J’accuse a la fois vos deux lettres que j’ay receu 


mous à bientôt L’une apres l’autre, et je regrette celles que les Francois m’ont 


dled | enlevéz. Par rapport a la premiere je suis entierement de votre sentiment, 
| | et je croy qu'on ne pourroit pas mieux faire que de prendre le Prince 
x ! Guillaume pour General la campagne prochaine, si pourtant campagne y a. 
on ay | J’y entrevois pourtant des difficultéz, chez vous, aussi bien que chez nous. 
ous à | Que ferez vous de votre Prince Waldeck, que vôtre parti Antistadthouderien 
ppose | a erigé contre le Prince d’Orange, et qu’il ne voudra pas abaissér? Et 
tible; | comment ajusterions nous le commandement entre Notre Duc et le Prince 
nous | Guillaume, que ne voudroit point se contentér d’etre ad Latus. Et il 
welle nous seroit impossible de donner au Duc un commandement subordonné. 
ro du Mais a propos de Campagne, Comment la ferons nous et comment la ferez 
Gtions — vous du tout? Nous avons une rebellion dans notre sein, repoussée a la 
pense verité, mais nullement eteinte; Nous sommes menacéz tous les Jours d’une 
tte Je invasion; où est le moyen donc d’envoyer des troupes en Flandres? et 
ovre} toute la Rhetorique de Monsieur de Boterlaer [? Bokelaer] ne pourra pas 
terre, nous persuadér de nous degarnir chez nous, pendant que se dangér dure. 
ae Chesterfield tells his friend nothing about his Viceroyalty in 
de Ireland, which is disappointing; but continues to discuss the zi 
A e& | Situation on the Continent at great length. The following letter 
avoni is dated London, the 24th of June. There is no year given, but 
ncor®, from internal evidence it would appear that it was also written 
re, 6 in 1745, ` | 
avoir Le coup vient de manquér où nous le croyions le plus Te Les io 4 
see) combinées de L’Autriche et de la Saxe destinées pour l’object favori, 
utum * Presumably that of regaining Silesia from Frederick. 
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et par consequent les meillures, sont battues,” mais battues dans les 
formes par L’armée Prussienne, inferieure disoit on, en nombre et a 
discipline, et composée de gens forcés, et qui n’attendoient que le moment 
pour désértér. 

L'Electeur de Baviere ne veut nous vendre son secours qu'a un prix 
apquel il est impossible de L’achettér; et celuy de Saxe intimidé en dernier 
lieu, et toujours faux comme un vieux jetton, traine surement quelque 
chose avec la France. La Russie dit tout nét qu'elle ne veut pas agir 
directmt. ni indirectement contre le Roy de Prusse; mais a la verité 
moyennant des subsides enormes, nous offre des troupes pour la Flandre, 
ou pour le bas Rhin, qui pourroient peut étre y arrivér dans un an d'icy. 

Je ne dis vien de la Flandre, ou notre armée n’est precisement que ce 
qu'il faut pour étre un temoin peu accredité des conquêtes que La Franca 
jugera a propos d'y faire. Voicy au vray notre situation. 


And so bad does Chesterfield hold that ‘situation’ to be, 
that he urges the advisability of coming to terms with Frederick 
on the basis of the Treaty of Breslau, which gave him Silesia. 


Bref, je croy que la neutralité du Roy de Pruse a present, vaut bien la 
garantie des Puissances Maritimes pour le traitté de, Breslau; et apres 
tout ce que nous avons faits pour la Reine d’Hongrie, il me semble que 
nous sommes en droit, de L’exiger d'elle, pour son salut aussi bien que 
pour la nôtre. Mais tout cecy entre nous. 

Pour la paix, je la tiens absolument et egalement necessaire pour 
vous et pour nous. . . . Or, je ne voy aucune maniere de portér la France 
a une paix raisonnable, qu'en lui montrant par cet accommodement avec 
la Prusse; une egalité on méme une superiorité de Forces. 


It is interesting to compare with this letter another, and to 
all appearance an earlier one, in which Chesterfield says : 


Nous sommes entréz dans une guerre, uniqement par des vués par- 
ticulieres, et sans que cet Equilibre de L'Europe dont on parle toujours 
tant, et qu’on connoit si peu, y aye eué la moindre part, et nous y sommes 
si bien, que franchement je ne voy ni les moyens de la continuér ni ceux 
den sortir. . . . Où sont les forces, les Alliéz, les sommes immenses 
d'argent, necessaires pour la faire avec apparences de succés? Croit on 
pouvoir retablir la Maison d’Autriche au point de servir de contre poix 
a celle de Bourbon? Croit on pouvoir luy procurér, au depens, et en 
depit de la France, les Equivalens qu’on luy a promis? Chimeres! La 
France n’en est pas encore la. D’un autre coté, comment en sortir ? 
Trahira t'on les engagemens Sollemnels qu'on a pris avec la Reine 
d’Hongrie en L’abbandonnant pour une paix qui loin de la retablir, 
loin de luy procurér quelque dedomagement, ne fera que fixer son 
malheur, et le pouvoir de la France sur L'Europe? Il y auroit et du 
dangér, et du deshonneur. Voila pourtant ou nous én sommes nous autres. 
Vous vous étes laissez entrainér insensiblement, et vous voila a present 
dans Ja Galere aussi bien que nous, et peut étre même plus, graces à la 
mér qui nous environne, et qui ma que la moitié de cette bonté pour vous: 


This letter is a very melancholy one, but it has rather -a nice 
postscript. 
. On debite icy que le Roy de Prusse est devenu fou, et qu'il est enfermé. 
Il n’y aurait point de mal a cela; du moins cette puissance la ne seroit 
EE A E S 5 Se M NE AO E de 


. This refers to the battle of Hohenfriedberg, fought on June 5. 
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n plus en question pendant quelque tems, et vous auriez les coudées plus 
t libres. J'aime beaucoup mieux les fous qui sont enfermés, que ceux qui 
ne le sont point. 
a In this same letter, which is a very long one, dated from 
e London, the 7th of May (but with no year), Chesterfield thanks 
w f Baron Torck for a letter, evidently the first after a long silence 
CO on both sides, for he says, after expressing his fear that he 
s might have lost the Baron’s friendship : 
y. À 
mn Mais a present que je voy que cette longue suspension de notre Com- 
co merce de lettres n’a pas donné d’atteinte a vos sentimens pour moy, comme 
surement elle n’a rien changée aux miens a votre egard; occupé unique- 
à ment du plaisir present, je bannis les regrets inutiles du passé. La 
, paresse’s’en est mêlée de part et d’autre, et a un certain age, la paresse 
k | a bien des charmes; du moins je sçay, qwa present elle me tient lieu des 
| plaisirs. Je m’y prête volontiers, ct les objets auxquels j'etois autrefois 
la | si sensible ne me frappent plus assez vivement, pour me reveillér d’un 
m assoupissement si commode. Je végéte, pour ainsi dire au lieu 
| de vivre; je me proméne pour ma santé, je lis pour mon amusement, et 
= | je frequente les societez ou je peux étre le plus a mon aise, et ou mon 
esprit, aussi bien que mon corps, peut se reposér dans un bon fauteuil . . . 
Vous ne m'avez rendu que justice, en vous persuadant de la part que 
= je prenois a ce qui vous touchoit de si pres, que le doit faire Monsieur 
S votre fils. Je suis ravi d'apprendre que jusqu’icy il repond a vos voeux; 
oza Mais oubliez, si vous le pouvez qu’il est unique, ou du moins elevez le 
comme s’il ne l’etoit point. Il a bien de quoi tenir, et a votre tendresse 
to | pres, je ne crains nullement pour luy. Mais je m’appergois que je vous 
raccable de mon cacquet, et qu’en me dedomageant de la sorte d’un long 


silence, je vous y replongeray. . .. 


rs As has been already noted, the last of these letters was written 
E in 1747. Chesterfield died in 1773, Baron Torck in 1761. 
a Whether there was any resumption of the ‘Commerce’ between 
si the two men during those fourteen years, that is from 1747 to 
ix 1761, I do not know. 

en These letters, however, show Chesterficld in a very pleasant 
La} light as a friend. 

mn à K. M. Loupon. 


W 
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546 THE NINETEENTH CENTURY Sent 


THE CASE FOR AND AGAINST 
EUGENICS 


Mr. BALFOUR, as the principal guest at the inaugural banquet 
of the Eugenics International Congress, inverted the part of 
the prophet Balaam. Invited_to bless, be remained to curse, 
. It is true the cursing was of the mildest character, but the 
' following sentence in his speech, if read apart from its context, 
involves a condemnation of the movement. ‘The idea,’ said the 
speaker, ‘that you can get a society of the most perfect kind 
by merely considering certain questions about the strain and 
ancestry, the health and the physical vigour of the various com- 
ponents of that society—that, I believe, is a most shallow view 
of a most difficult question.’ Yet the same speaker, with that 
detachment of mind and leaning towards philosophic doubt which | 
are amongst his most salient characteristics, had earlier in the 
same speech used language which his hearers not unnatural 
interpreted in the very opposite sense. ‘I am one of those, 
À: said Mr. Balfour, ‘ who base their belief in the future progress of 
mankind in most departments upôn the application of scientific) | 
method to practical life. . . I hope, and I believe, that among) | 
the new applications of science to practice it will be seen in the} f 
future that not the least important is that application which it 
is the business of this International Congress to further.’ 

Why this divided voice? Why this mingled blessing and 
banning of the new movement? Why are Hugenists told almost | 
in the same voice that their aims are practical and salutary: | 
yet shallow and chimerical? Why do so many men of the | 
highest intellectual eminence, including not a few of the leaders | 
of science— biological and medical—and of social reform, look | 
‘upon the cause of Eugenics with ironical cynicism, patronising 4 
tolerance, or at best reluctant and tepid sympathy? It is the | 
purpose of this article to investigate this ambiguous attitude, ) 

E explain it, and to suggest that it is not a satisfactory % | 
= final attitude which men fully informed upon all the facts and. 
circumstances of the case can rightfully assume. 

` A movement of social reform may be condemned for anj | 
one of three reasons. First, its object may be either obviously 
‘ong’, or too perilous to sogel stability or national welfare e 
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justify us in contemplating it. For example, the equalisation 
of property and incomes. Secondly, the object may be good, 
but clearly unattainable in the present state of society. For 
example, the abolition of national armaments and the proclama- 
tion of a world peace. Thirdly, the object may be good, or at 
least defensible, but the means adopted for its attainment may 
be subversive of civilisation. For example, the destruction of 
property and assaults upon public men by promoters of the 
Woman’s Suffrage movement. é 
Now, to which of these objections is the cause of Eugenics 


| 
| 

an fairly exposed? Is it to its aim? That aim, to quote once 

of more the well-known words of Galton, is ‘ the study of agencies 

F under social control that may improve or im pai E the. racial j- 

ih fies of future generations’ Does anyone object to that? Does 

n anyone allege either that these agencies are sufficiently known 

ie already, or incapable of fruitful study? But, it may be 

at answered, the study of such agencies is all very well, but what 

a about the action—the practical policy—to which such study 

ma | must be supposed to conduct? To this it may be replied, on 

al the one hand, that Eugenists have been hitherto very sparing 

N | in their recommendations of definite measures of reform—the 

hat better control of the feeble-minded, and the dissemination of 

ich | Eugenist principles through the ordinary educational channels 

the | summing up their practical policy, at least in this country ; and, 

ly | . on the other hand, that more. knowledge of the laws of heredity å 

50 and the conditions requisite for the production of a healthy race + 

3 of will of itself inevitably lead to. an abatement of some of the pi 

fie existing evils. j 

ong But, perhaps, it is the second objection—viz., that its aim, 

the however good, is really unattainable—which falls most heavily 

à it upon the Eugenist movement. Many think, quite honestly, that 
the promoters of the movement are: a group of harmless en- 

and thusiasts or ill-balanced faddists who are pursuing ends obviously 

20st chimerical, if not also just a little impious. It is gravely sug- 

NE gested that we are not well advised in trying ‘to play Provi- 

the dence’ in so important a matter as the promotion of future 

ders racial welfare.. The gardener who prevents weeds from seeding, 

look | | or who grafts healthy stocks, ‘ plays Providence.’ The breeder 

sing À Who, in pursuit of strength, beauty, speed, or even produce fo 

the | | otr markets, selects certain strains and rejects others, plays 

ude, Providence.’ Our laws, which forbid marriage to persons under 

y o à certain age, ‘play Providence —plaÿ it, shall we say? mar 

and | y tentative, hesitating, and ineffectual fashion. The promos 
tion of racial Etness for man, the elimination of degenerate ? 


| elements, and the encouragement of good stocks—good not only : : fs 


_ | Physically but good intellectually, morally and spinta ly ee: 
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necessarily be a difficult task with slow-breeding man, a task 
of which the results cannot in the nature of things be Boon 
apparent; yet few biologists will deny that the problem is not 
insoluble, but simply one requiring infinite patience, wide know. 
ledge and research, and much time for its solution. 

As to the third possible objection to the Eugenist movement 
—vyiz. that it is being promoted by illegitimate methods, I am 
not aware that anyone has suggested such an objection to the 
young, moderate, and eminently sane propaganda which hag 
hitherto been carried on in this country. ' i 

After these preliminary observations, let us inquire more 
in detail into the objects of the Eugenist movement, and deal 
as thoroughly and as respectfully as may be possible with the 
critical or unfriendly, when not overtly hostile, attitude assumed 
towards it by men and women whose opinions are entitled to 
every consideration. | 


The Bugenist movement has a negative and a positive side— 
the former, as the more obviously practicable, usually taking pre- 
cedence. The negative side is to discourage the propagation of 
bad stocks. The positive side is to encourage the propagation 
of good stocks. Negative Eugenics, then, seeks to prevent, or 
limit, the propagation of deaf mutes, the feeble-minded, some 
forms of insanity, habitual criminals, and certain forms of herit- 

; able diseases, of which haemophilia is a good example. Cancer, 
E epilepsy, dipsomania, and tuberculosis are conditions which: also 
| demand consideration. As to tuberculosis, modern pathology has 
no doubt taught us that, strictly speaking, the disease is no 
hereditary, but those who are disposed to question the influenc 
of family tendency in tuberculosis should consult the researches 
| of A. Riffel, who, by. an exhaustive examination of famil 
records, reaches the conclusion that phthisis and other tuber 
| cular affections arise chiefly, and almost _ exclusively, in certai 
| ue What is inherited is, of course, susceptibility to in 
fection, but from the Hugenist point of view this does no 
essentially differ from actual inheritance of the disease. 

As to insanity, it has been said that ‘no child is bom 
insane,’ and, if we define our terms strictly, this statement 
: may be allowed to stand. But, again, from the Eugenist point 

- of view this is a distinction without a difference. The child is 
born feeble-minded, its brain tissue is poor in quality, it is 
incapable of responding successfully to the reactions of its en 

vironment, it succumbs early and easily t 


à a o the stress and strait 
= of life; if not an actual, it is a potenti tic. comes — 
to the same thing in the end. erty of ous tissue | 


_ | the neuro athic constitution—takes on many forms, non 
4 s DS 3 
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of fecble-mindedness or idiocy, again of hysteria, epilepsy, habitual 
criminality or alcoholism. Dat through all the sents may 
fhere runs the strand of inherited defect. These persons are 
handicapped at the start of the race of life. That some of 
them, through happy chance and favouring circumstance, may 
run a fairly successful race is, no doubt, true, but it is a fight 
against odds, if one may change the figure. à 
The Eugenist seeks to restrict the propagation of these mis- 
its of Nature, and few persons who have’ given the subject 
serious attention will affirm that this aim is either illegitimate 
or wholly impracticable. Let us endeavour, however, to do 
full justice to the objections which may be urged against such 
a policy. The most plausible of these objections is the un- 
doubted fact that physical or moral defects may co-exist with 
qualities which are important for the race. Caesar, Alexander, 7 
and Napoleon were epileptics. Cowper was a melancholic, 
ascal a neurasthenic, Spinoza, Keats, and Mozart were tuber- 
cular. Chatterton, Nietzsche, the Brontés, John Davidson 
might be added to the list of the physically or morally unfit, 
and that list might be expanded indefinitely. Genius, in fact, 
has a somewhat sorry record from the strictly Eugeni 1 
v: We have to console ourselves_ wit 
humanit i Olympian calm of Goc 


the unquenchable optimism of Browning. 

"What reply is the Eugenist to make to this objection? The 
reply that the case of genius, using the word with reasonable 
strictness, is too exceptional to furnish any rule for guidance 
in matters of racial interest. We cannot account for the 
‘genius’ upon the ordinary lines of ‘evolution. We have to 
call him ‘ es an O ccidental variation,’ 
thereby under specious phraseology concealing, or seeking to 
conceal, our profound ignorance of the conditions which gave 
him birth. Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, Dante, Hugo, Byron, 
Newton, Lister, and a host of other names which might be 
mentioned are not accounted for by anything that is recorded 
of their families. They tower like magnificent mountain peaks 
high above their surroundings, and they spring, if not from the 
absolute plain, at least from a plateau of very moderate elevation. 
But genius is one thing—let us frankly admit that we can neither 
account for it nor legislate for it—but ability, talent, is quite | 


another matter. It is to be regretted that Galton, to hom ae 


the science of Eugenics owes both its name and so much» 

of its inspiration, called his famous book The Inheritance | 

of Genius, when really meant, as any reader of the | 

book can see, The Inheritance of Ability. Genius is not 

inherited, and anyone who will reflect upon the conditions of the 
. ah 
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case will easily realise that it is many millions to one against 


its being inherited. But ability, talen talent, _capacity are i inheriteq 
and so are their opposites—weakness ness of intellect, fechleness of 


will sluggishness of aesthetic or moral sensibility. Are We to 
have our asylums and workhouses flooded with swarms of 
degenerates on the chance—the remote chance—that once in a 
hundred years or so they will produce à musician or a poet? 

A second objection involves the same difficulty, only in à 
more subtle form. It is argued that the ‘ degenerate ’ may possess 
latent properties of a valuable kind which it may be important 
to transmit to the next generation; that a man who is useless 
as an individual may not be useless as a parent. This may ‘a 
granted, while we still retain our o inion that men do not gat 
s of thorns or figs of thistles. There are a few cases a 

record where the rogue or the wastrel has become the parent of 
a musician, a poct, a discoverer, or a statesman. But we may 
fairly reply that such cases are infinitely rare and cannot be 
made the basis of any theory or allowed to obstruct the progress 
of social reform. Probably, if we probe the matter more deeply, 
some distinction should be drawn between the degenerate who 
comes of a good, or moderately good, stock and the degenerate 
who is the offspring of degenerates. Of the former something 
may be hoped; of the latter little or nothing. 
A further objection, of still more sweeping range, is the con- 
tention that ‘we do not know enough to suppress anything.’ 
£ This amounts to the assertion that of the laws of heredity nothing 
is certainly known, or nothing, at any rate, upon which action 
can be based. Will anyone really support such a contention in 
| all its nakedness? Granted that the laws of heredity in, some 
of their ramifications are exceedingly obscure. Granted that in 
this department of science, inferior to none in interest and import- 
ance, we are still upon the threshold of inquiry, still in the 


i 

penumbra os the full illumination which the future—will—up- 
| doubted! Granted that there is every reason why we 
| should Peale, and put a check to the enthusiasms born 
| 


EEE mm tent 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of imperfect knowledge. But no biologist really doubts that the 
laws of heredity, as observed in plants and animals, apply tO 
man; apply, if you will, with the reservations and qualifications 
which the complexity of the subject demands. Like produces 
like. | 


a 


Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis: 
CRE Est in juvencis, est in equis patrum 

; Virtus, neque imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquilae columbam. 


Horace was a Bugenist before his time. ‘The whole experience of x 
ki 1e. cture of all or anised civilised society 7 
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bears witness to this principle; and the Eugenist, in reminding 
us of it, is returning to ultimate and elementary principles—is, in 
‘fact, propounding a truism. 

The last objection to be noted under this head is the conten- 
tion that the chronic pauper and the habitual criminal are what 
they are, not through any evil strain or innate defect, but because 

“our highly artificial social system does not know how to utilise 
them. We are asked to believe that such persons could, if they 
would, ‘ break their birth’s invidious bar’ and ‘ grasp the skirts 
of happy chance.’ We are invited to offer ‘ la re ave a 
Hs" and assured that then all will be well. Given ‘ equality 
of opportunity ’ and emulation, and ambition will do the rest. It 
is à seductive programme, but it is as one-sided as the contention 
of some enthusiastic Eugenists that stock is all, and environment 
relatively null. We cannot too often remind ourselves that the 

-piéblem before us has two sides, and that in the present state 
of our knowledge it is quite impossible to appraise finally or accu- 
rately their relative importance. Seed and soil, stock and environ- 
ment, nature and nurture, both are indispensable elements in 
@ highly complicated problem, both are of enormous importance ; 
and the Eugenist and the Environmentalist should studiously 
eschew an attitude of mutual hostility or suspicion. The success 
which has attended such work as that carried on by the lato 

‘Dr. Barnardo, and many other tillers of a previously neglected 
field, shows conclusively that out of waifs and strays, the flotsam 
and _jetsa’ our great cities, quite good human stuf can be 
Manufactured. Progress is not to be limited by the methods of 
racial selection. It is increasingly dependent upon psychical 
conditions. Who shall appraise the enormous influence exerted 
upon generations of the wild tribes of Arabia by the uprising 
amongst them of a great personality like that of Mahomet? As 

‘natural selection is more and more limited in its operation by the 
laws and customs of civilised society, the influence of great person- 
alities, great discoveries, great ideas comes more and more into 
play. But all this may be freely admitted by the Eugenist while 
he asks the pertinent question—Is any competent observer con- 
vinced that the enormous and incalculable improvement which 
has taken place in environmental conditions in England during 
the last fifty years has been accompanied by any corresponding 
improvement in the quality of the British stock? We are better 


housed, better fed, better clothed, better educated than our — 


forefathers, we live longer, we are less prone to some forms of 


disease; but are we more vigorous in body or in mind, more 


Bite Prot äbly not many would like to give a confident ar 
In the affirmative to this question. Has racial progress at 
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: of the offspring. The subsidising of marriage, without due pre 
cautions, might tend to accentuate existing evils. Let us con- 


_sterility. That is the experience of the stock-yard. What 


à. 
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permissible. How far civilisation contains within itself the Seeds 
of its own destruction; whether the life in cities, to which We 
are so rapidly tending, is permanently compatible with a high 
standard of physical efficiency ; whether the increase of comfort 
and luxury makes for racial decline—these are important ques. 
tions too large to be debated here. To these discussions the | 
Eugenist makes one contribution, which he ventures to think is | 
an important one. He simply asks us to reflect whether amidst < 
all our schemes of social reform, all our panaceas for thé coming 
millennium, which somehow seems-to delay, we may not be over. | 
looking one vital and fuńdamental consideration; whether, in | 
short, we are not to a dangerous extent breeding from the wrong | 
stock. | 


Let us turn to the positive side of Eugenics, which is generally l 
felt to involve even greater difficulties than the negative side. | 
How are we ‘to encourage the propagation of good stocks’? | | 
Various suggestions are thrown out, such as the following :— 
Spread wholesome Eugenic doctrine throughout the community, 
so that public opinion and personal sentiment will more and 
more conduce to desirable unions. Promote the early marriage: 
of suitable persons. Beware of taxing the capable and thrifty 
for the benefit of the pauper and the wastrel, lest you discourage 
marriage amongst the former and encourage marriage amongst 
the latter. Keep down the cost of living, which tends to dela 
marriage and so to diminish fertility. ÆEndow motherhood, and 
give it the honour which it may fairly claim. Subsidise marriage 
or give exemptions from taxation to the fathers of families of a 
certain size. 

_ It is to be observed that the foregoing programme is not one 
which the strict Hugenist could wholly approve. Not motherhood 
as such, but good motherhood, is his ideal. Large families may 
be either a boon or a burden to the State, according to the quality 


| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 


sider, however, the objections which might be raised to these 
proposals from the point of view of the biologist, the sociologist 
or the statesman. 3 : 

i Selective breeding is not the simplo and obvious matter which 
at may appear to be to those unversed in practical details. 
does not always or nécessarily lead to the production of permanen 
or stable varieties. It ends not infrequently in the cul-de-sac-0 


guarantee have we that a similar result may not ensue in the | 
case of man? To this objection there can be no final or definite — 
answer. Only. experience can decide the point, and experienc? — 
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in the case of such a slow-breeding creature as man, can be only 
slowly gathered. With our present knowledge we may, however 
fairly say that selective breeding is better than haphazard hice 
ing. ‘The stock-raiser may sometimes be disappointed with his 
present results, but it would never occur to him that he would 
get on better if he left these matters to chance. 

A more subtle difficulty is raised by the question—Do we want 
the accentuation of special qualities? Would the well-being of 
society be really promoted by the deliberate and conscious produc: 
tion of the exceptional man or the exceptional woman? Is it 
not a fact that the exceptional man and the exceptional woman 
are always more or less out of harmony with their surroundings, 
and frequently die childless? The list of the great men wh 
have either remained unmarried or have died without issue is 
long and formidable one. Kant and Hume, Newton and Lister, 
Beethoven and Handel, Pope, Dr. Johnson, Nietzsche, Carlyle 
such are only a few out of many great names which might b 
mentioned. It is not without reason that to some it has appeared 
as if there were some inverse ratio between the fruit of the bod 
and the fruit of the brain. me 

If we reflect over this argument we shall soon convince our- 
selves that it involves precisely the same fallacy as that which 
suggests that we should not endeavour to suppress insanity lest 
haply we suppress genius. The Hugenist does not propose as a 
definite aim the production of the exceptional man, still less of 
the genius. He puts the case of genius aside altogether. ‘The 


‘wind bloweth where it listeth.’ Genius may arise where and — 


SEY as p en Re lane . 
when it will—be it observed, however, that it only very rarel 
arises in the lowest strata—of_society—ifs production is not a 


practical aim. But it is quite otherwise with the productian of 
talent, ability, practical efficiency—the qualities which make a 
man or a woman a serviceable social unit. No careful student of 
Galton’s works and other similar literature can doubt that suit- 
able matings enhance the probability of such assets accruing to 
the State in larger measure. : 
The question of subsidising marriage and motherhood raises 
an economic and social problem of the utmost complexity—one 
not to be settled by mere superficial considerations. Such 
subsidies, if not carefully safeguarded, might easily work untold 
mischief, with probably some compensating benefits. But no 
one has yet suggested any machinery whereby such subsidies 
could be directed into the best channels, given where deserved, 
and withheld where not deserved. We are rapidly enlarging the 
area of State action, and this is a tendency which it seems 
Neither possible nor desirable to resist. But it involves some 
curtailment of the liberty of the individual, and nowhere is such 
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curtailment likely to be more irksome than in the sphere a À 
marriage. The element of economic pressure cannot be allowed À i 
to invade the sphere of sexual relationship further than Prevails | 
at the present time without serious inconvenience. Mercenary | 
marriages are already more than sufficiently common in some i | 
ranks of society, and nothing can be more contrary to soung 
Bugenic doctrine than the increase of such marriages. 

Perhaps the most practical and feasible step towards the 
production of good stocks lies in such adjustments of economic 
doctrine and social theory as would tend to promote the earlier 
marriage, and hence the increased fertility, of the socially valuable 
units. Unhappily, the tendency at the present day is precisely 
in the opposite direction. The increasing cost of living, the 
growing tendency to throw the burdens of the inferior classes 
upon the thrifty, prosperous, and capable classes, the tendency 
of the professional and other well-to-do classes to postpone 
marriage to a later and later date, or to evade it altogether, the 
rowth of luxury—all of these factors are working towards the 
lowering of social efficiency—they are anti-Eugenic. Here the 
politician and the tax-gatherer come in. It is to be feared that 
not many of our parliamentarians have had any training in 
| biology» Probably they would smile if it were suggested to them | 
| that such training could help them in the solution of social | 
| problems, yet nothing is more certain than that biological law i 
and economic practice are vitally related. Our legislation pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that all that is necessary for social 
| progress is improvement of the environmental conditions—better | 

houses, cheaper food, lighter and shorter labour, better education | 
care as to the quality of the stock being apparently relegatedto | 
ovidence. It will be a great gain when all thoughtful people | 

e to realise that this is a partial and one-sided view which } 
ut of account essential elements of the problem. No onè | 
q as the enormous influence of environment, and no onè | 
_, denies that improvement of the environment can be rapidly | 
effected, and its results made quickly manifest. But the fruit | 

h ripens most rapidly is not always, or even usually, the best: | 
ano va sano; chi va sano va lontano—as the Italians say: | 
uge does not expect to see speedy results from bis 
He knows that in the nature of things that 1 


m 
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À Probably the most formidable objection which can be made 


‘ against any active policy of Eugenics is the contention that we 
md are not yet ripe for action, and that we should await the accumu- 
1y lation of more precise data by experts; that the need of the day 
is research, not legislation. This view is held by many who are 


ind genuinely interested in the subject, and whose opinions are 
the entitled to very respect. It is a good argument against extreme 

: or precipitate action, but even those who hold such views will 
e | hardly deny that there is a certain limited field where action is 
r possible. Few people of good will and average intelligence will 
Be deny that the effort to control the feeble-minded and prevent 
ely their propagation is worthy of approval and support. Every 
the physician knows enough about the laws which concern the in- 
3865 heritance of disease to give advice—when that advice is honestly 
hey sought—which puts him in the category of practical Eugenists. 
one The evil effects of premature marriage and excessive child-bearing 
the | are too manifest to require further research before we can suggest 
the useful action. ‘There is a certain pedantry in suggesting that we 
the cannot move hand or foot until the experts have spoken the final 
ihat word—a pedantry, one ventures to think, singularly alien to the 
om temper of our nation. To those who advise that we should moye 
aem slowly and circumspectly, as in a difficult, perhaps perilous, field, 
cial we should take heed, but if we are told not to move at all because 
law of lack of precise knowledge, we may fairly reply that what is’ 
pro wanted is not so much more knowledge, however important and 


desirable that may be, as more courage. 

It has been suggested in some quarters that the Eugenist 
movement is anti-democratic—is, in fact, essentially aristocratic 
in tone and tendency. It may be doubted if such a notion was 
ever present to the mind of any active worker in the field of 
Eugenics, either in this or in any other country, but fgg est etab 


one hoste doceri. If it is anti-democratic to devote care and thought 
one to the purity of the national stock, one can only say ‘so much 
di the worse for democracy.’ Aristocracies have tried to keep their 

blood pure from alien and inferior admixture, but they have 
best in many cases tended to fail and die out, and in so far as they 
say: have done so their failure must be attributed to some breach of 
, bis sound Eugenist doctrine. Caste is a word of somewhat sinister 


significance, but no cautious observer will pronounce the caste í 
system of the East wholly evil. Neither is it wholly good, and \ 
only biology, on which Eugenics rests, can draw the line accu- 
Tately between the evil and the good. How far aristocracies have — 
[become effete through the evil effects of too close inter-breeding, — 
[Row far through the influence of luxury, how far through 
withdrawal of that ‘ struggle for existence” which is Na 
{stern method of maintaining efficiency, are questions too la 
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be discussed here, but upon some at least of these questions th 
researches of Hugenists may be expected to throw light, 
Eugenics does not favour a rigid caste or a close aristocrat, 
exclusiveness. It knows and recognises that such systema 
though not without their advantages, may tend, and, as a matter 
of history, have sometimes tended to degeneracy. 


Let us revert to the question with which this article began 
Why do men of light and leading, biologists, physicians, social 
reformers, statesmen, adopt such an ambiguous and equivocal 
attitude towards the subject of Eugenics, neither blessing nor 
banning, reluctant to ignore and still more reluctant to support, 
‘damning with faint praise ’ or commending with hinted censure? 
The reply which most readily suggests itself is that the subject, 
like its name, is new; that relatively few people have yet taken. 
the trouble to understand it; that it is one of admitted difficulty | 
and complexity ; and that it touches personal susceptibilities and | 
family pride in a very tender point. But it cannot be ignored, 
it raises clamant issues, it challenges proof or disproof, support 
or opposition, acceptance or rejection. It cannot be put aside | 
by such a shallow and frivolous scoff as that Eugenists are trying 
to introduce the principles of the stud-farm into human society. 
Such is not the aim, but no one need be ashamed to take a hint 
from Nature, either from plant or animal. Mendel watched the 
growth of a common garden plant and transformed our views 
upon heredity. Darwin made observations upon the pigeon 
which shook ancient biological theory. One of the strongest | 
recommendations of Eugenics is that, as Major Darwin pointed 
out at the recent International Congress, its principles are À 
necessary corollary of the general doctrine of evolution. Tt isa 
necessary factor in that application of science to practice, which 
ir. Balfour reminded us is only at its beginning, but which 15 
certain to advance at an ever-accelerating speed. Mankind, 50 
long crippled by ignorance or hampered by obsolete tradition 
is more and more entering into its heritage, more and mor? 
grasping the helping hand which science holds out. Legislation 
is tardily, reluctantly, and grudgingly recognising some of the 
plain inferences of biology. We are ceasing to blame Providence 
for our own errors and failures of duty. We are becoming 1 y 
to admit that preventible evils ought to be prevented. 

The Eugenist movement is one which is certain to advance? 
3 and gather strength, however great may be the obstacles in its 
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= and sustained interest there can be no second opinion, pror 
_ beyond cavil that the movement has taken firm root in al 
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civilised countries. Germany and France are already actively 
at work. Italy, Denmark, and Norway are moving. America 
is going ahead—perhaps a little too fast. But every new move- 
ment has to discover its limitations, to regulate its pace. The 
research and educational work carried on by Karl Pearson and his 
coadjutors at the Galton Laboratory with so much energy and 
thoroughness is gradually furnishing that solid basis of rer 
observation and solid inference upon which every successful 
movement must ultimately rest. The public mind, as shown 
by the widespread interest exhibited by the Press of many 
nations in the recent Congress, is aroused and prepared for some 
forward movement. It is becoming more and more clearly 
realised that no false modesty and no unworthy pride shall be 
o permitted any longer to prevent thinking men and women from 
facing the problems raised by Eugenics. 


A word in conclusion as to the methods of Eugenics. The 
movement is at present mainly one of research and education. 
Practical action is for the moment almost confined to an effort 
to secure more efficient control of the feeble-minded. Segre- 
gation of such persons is well within the limits of the possible. 
It is to be hoped that sterilisation of the ‘ unfit,’ which is at 
present being practised, with dubious results, in several States 
of the American Union, will not be pressed. Even if it could be 

| justified, which is doubtful, public opinion in this country is not 
ripe for so drastic a proceeding. The public conscience would be 
shocked by it, and a promising movement would probably receive 
a rude check. Many feel instinctively that we might purchase 
a biological benefit too dearly at the cost of a spiritual wound. 

Eugenists will probably accomplish their greatest and most 
lasting work by promoting research, disseminating knowledge, 
and helping the evolution ter social conscience and 


gher standard of social duty. 


Belfast. 


J. A. LINDSAY. 


Von. LXXII—No. 427 
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RAILWAY PROJECTS IN AFRICA AND 
THE NEAR EAST 


SEVERAL railway projects of importance have recently been placed 
before the public for consideration in England, France, Germany, 
and Russia, projects which are intended to attain two chief pur. , 
poses : unbroken railway communication (1) between Calais and 
India, and (2) between Capetown and the Mediterranean. The 
construction of these great trunk lines for the last ten 
years has depended less on the amount of money they would cost 
than on the assuagement of international jealousies, rivalries, | 
and fears. If these last could be allayed by some happy solvent 
of the ambitions of the four greatest Powers in the Old 
World—Britain, France, Austro-Germany, and Russia—not many 
years would elapse before we might be able to travel from London 
to Capetown, or London to the chief cities of India, with no more 
sea passage involved than the crossing from Dover to Calais, from 
Tarifa to Tangier, or Constantinople to Scutari. Indeed, even 
these brief sea passages might be overcome so far as change of 
carriage went by sea ferries or tunnels; but in any case 
they would be matters of comparatively trivial discomfort 

compared with the hateful experiences in eight months out 
| of the twelve to be endured in a sea journey up 0 
; down the British Channel and across the Bay of Biscay; oF, 
again, between any port in France, Italy, or Greece and any 
port on the African or Syrian shores of the Mediterranean. When 
there is a choice between a railway and a steamer journey, the 
mass of the travelling public decides in favour of the railway, whic 
nearly always means a saving of time, sometimes actually a saving 
in money, and is attended by greater safety and far less 
monotony. Look at the rush which is made for seats in the — 
train from Moscow to Pekin, or to a Pacific port from which \ 
J apan is reached in a few hours’ water passage ; despite the long 
journey from Flushing to Moscow, despite the vexatiousness 0 
Russian passports, the bad ventilation of the carriages, or tHe 
cold, the dust, the heat, the smells, the fleas, and the oth? 
_ items of discomfort which attend this long single-line jour). 
… across the steppes of Russia and the vast wildernesses of Siberia: 1 
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How often since this line has been running—or, let us say, since 
the war with Japan was over—has one heard of accidents involving 
loss of life or loss of property on the Trans-Siberian railway ? 
Practically not once. The dangers to life, or even the discomforts 
of a train journey from Calais to the southernmost extremity of 
Spain, are trivial compared with those which have attended during 
the same period of existence the transport-service of modern steam- 
ships across the Bay of Biscay to ports in the English Channel. 
The disaster to the Titanic has given much less impetus to the 
preference for railways over steamship travel than the unrecorded 
experiences of many a passenger up or down the English Channel 
or across the Bay of Biscay ; and the recent accidents to important 
steamers of the P. and O. line both in the Channel and at the 
entrance to the Mediterranean, the unforgettable wreck of the 
Drummond Castle off Ushant and the Jebba off Plymouth, will 
long live in people’s memory as instances of the sea risks which 
are run even when first-class steamers are used. Of course, in 
regard to the Americas, qualms of this kind are of no avail; and 
fortunately the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company and the 
German, French, and Dutch boats plying between North-west 
Europe, the Gulf of Mexico, the West Indies, and South America 
have been singularly free from bad accidents or alarming experi- 
ences, partly because their course down the Channel is simpler, 
and because they avoid the Bay of Biscay * and the icebergs of the 
Atlantic as much as possible. But in regard to reaching America 
by railway—across Siberia and through Alaska—the project, 
though it was discussed a great deal at one time, is beyond the 
horizon of practical politics, and is perhaps unrealisable through 
climatic difficulties until science has got a greater control over 
climate, 

But the commercial marine of England and other maritime 
countries need not fear the rivalries of railways as regards having 


+ It has always been a matter of surprise to me, referred to previously in 
several of my articles in this Review, that so far as South America, the West 
Indies, West and South Africa are concerned, the never-to-be-exaggerated 
dangers and discomforts of the Bay of Biscay and the English Channel are not 
avoided by all steamers, plying in the directions mentioned, calling at Lisbon 
to take up or to disembark passengers. There is excellent railway communica- 
tion between Calais and Lisbon, and the only difficulty which stands in the 
way is the ‘cussedness’ of the Portuguese Government, which for reasons 
best known to itself does not wish Lisbon to be a port of call for foreign 
shipping of importance, and effects this purpose by the imposition of preposi 
erous port dues and the most vexatious treatment at the Customs House which 
they can devise for passengers landing from foreign steamers. The British 
Government has exercised much influence over that of Portugal in regard to 
Wiser measures of colonial development, but it seems powerless to induce either 
the Monarchy or the republic of this westernmost State of Europe to make. 
Lisbon what it might be—a free port and the most important place of call for 
Shipping in all Europe. This need will be much increased by the penne of 

ne Panama Canal. But, failing Lisbon, why not Vigo or Corunna? . 
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plenty of work to do and reasonable profits to make, any monet 
than railways have really suffered from competition with moi f 
cars. For bulky goods, for persons who benefit in health fro 
a sea voyage, and for a multitude of other uses, ships and se 
travel, instead of growing less when the great Trans-African and 
Trans-Persian railways are made, will increase in order to keep 
pace with the commerce which those railways would create, 

In France there has been a revival of interest since the recent 
settlement with Germany in regard to the Trans-Sahara railway; 
and tho idea has been broached that this line might take the 
place in British ideals of the Cape-to-Cairo route. At the present 
day the Cape-to-Cairo-through-railway system extends northwards 
from Capetown to the southernmost province of the Belgian 
Congo; but as month after month goes by it is steadily approach. 
ing Nyangwe on the Lualaba Congo—the place made for ever 
famous by the journeys of Livingstone—and from Nyangwe it is 
already constructed in portions, and will before long be complete 
as far as the French post of Zemio, near the borders of the Bahr. 
al-Ghazal province of the Egyptian Sudan. The Sudanese 
railways have recently been opened as far as El Obeid in Kordofan, 
and it is not a very desperate undertaking to continue the line 
from El Obeid to Zemio. Then when the additional blank— 
extraordinary that it should exist !—which still separates Assuan 
from Wadi Halfa (a gap inadequately filled by river steamers) is 
completed, the Cape-to-Alexandria line across the Egyptian, 
Sudanese, French, Belgian, and British territories will be com- 
plete. But even then the passengers who loathe sea travel (eight 
out of ten persons of all nationalities) will find themselves af 
Alexandria or Port Said with three to six days of sea passage 
intervening between Egypt and the port of disembarkation in 
Italy or France. It is true, however, that when a better state of 
affairs comes about in regard to the Turkish Empire the Egyptian 
railways may be linked with those of Jerusalem, Damascus, a 
Aleppo, and it may be possible to travel by rail from Egypt to 
Constantinople, and thence to all parts of Europe. 

But the alternative route that the French are now suggesting 
deserves, I think, very favourable consideration at our hands 
politically and commercially. If once the paralysing dread of al 
attack from Germany were removed—as it might be, if only 
Britain, Germany, and France could come to an understanding- 
France would easily find in her immense reserve of capital th? 
money to make the Trans-Sahara railway. This line at prese?! 
only extends for about 700 miles from Oran into the Moroccan 
Sahara, across the lofty plateaus of Inner Algeria. From ™ 
present termination of this line at Colomb-Beshar, the railway 

might be carried along a route presenting practically no engine | 
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ing difficulties of importance, and across a region less afflicted 


with drifting sand than many other parts of the Sahara, to the 
base of the Ahaggar mountain mass. Here the line would bifur- 
cate; the western branch proceeding to the banks of the northern- 
most Niger, and thence linking up Senegal, Sierra Leone, the 
Ivory and Gold Coasts with Europe (all the railways in these 
countries are tending towards some point like Bamba on the 
northern Niger); while the eastern bifurcation would proceed 
from Ahaggar via Agadés to Lake Chad (at Agadés another off- 
shoot would link this Trans-Saharan line with Kano and all 
British Nigeria). Eastwards of Lake Chad it would be continued 
to Zemio on the great Mubangi-Wele River. Zemio would be 
a most important junction with the Cape-to-Cairo line, and from 
Zemio over that Cape-to-Cairo line the passenger would proceed— 
will be able to proceed in a very few years—to Capetown and all 
parts of British and German South Africa, and by the Lobito 
Bay-Katanga railway to Angola. From Zemio likewise a branch 
would be carried to effect a connexion with the Uganda-Mombasa 
railway, while no doubt another would traverse German East 
Africa, and again another link up Addis Ababa and Somaliland 
with the Uganda system. 

But the great desire of the traveller would be, not to travel 
to and from Capetown via Alexandria, or even Algiers, but by 
way of Tangier in the north of Morocco, within reach, through 
a steam ferry, of the Spanish railways. Of course, from Colomb- 
Beshar in South-east Morocco one can proceed by rail at the 
present day to all parts of Algeria and Tunis, and down the coast of 
Tunisia to near the frontier of Tripoli. But, in what should be the 
main line of communication between Western Europe and Cape- 
town and all other parts of Tropical and South Africa, Algiers is 
very much off the direct route. Oran is less so, but the steamer 
passage from Cartagena to Oran can be very stormy and disagree- 
able, and is too long for a steam ferry. Consequently, the great 
Trans-African railway must eventually start from TANGIER, a place 
as to the political future of which Britain, France, and Spain are 
now negotiating. There is a talk of internationalismg Tangier, 
but it is a question whether such internationalisation might not 
be better achieved by restoring the town to the control of Great 
Britain, the last European Power to own it. However that may 
be, the Trans-African railway must enlist not only the sympathies 
of France and Belgium, but those of Spain, for the railway from 
Colomb-Beshar to Tangier, to avoid physical difficulties as much 
as possible, must proceed northwards to Fez, Larache, and along 
the coast of the Spanish sphere of Morocco to Tangier. Tt would 

en, by means of a steam ferry, be linked up with the Spanish 
railways and the whole railway system of Europe. 
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With the resources of modern engineering, the making of « 
railway across this comparatively narrow strip of desert bene 9 
South-east Morocco and the northern Niger, or Agadés, is not a 
undertaking more difficult or expensive than many an Australia, 
railway which has been quietly built without straining the 
resources of Australia. It would certainly be no more dificul | 
than the Trans-Persian railways, which are only difficult becaugs | 
of the political and ethical wrangles which are hampering their M 
construction. Such a railway would be an enormous philanthropic | 
boon to Africa. It would give the Tuareg raiders a new interest | 
in life, far more absorbing than that of robbing and murdering | 
brother tribes or negro peoples. The Sahara is by no means | 
unpossessed of greab resources. It is a ridiculous mistake to 
imagine it as being everywhere à vast sea of drifting sand. The 
line projected would pass through a country that is rather 
rocky than sandy, and wind round the bases of great table moun- 
tains and plateaus, on which there is a cool climate and from 
which descend intermittently streams of pure water; mountains 
by no means denuded of vegetation, and sufficiently provided 
with pasture to maintain considerable herds of animals, flocks of 
sheep and goats, and troops of horses and asses. These regions 
contain deposits of phosphates and veins of minerals. Once the 
upper Niger or the oasis of Agadés is reached, the railway is 
within the area of the Sudan—a region which, so far as climate 
and soil are concerned, should be one of the greatest cotton- 
producing districts in the world. Throughout the whole course 
of the line there are scattered at intervals forests of date-palms, 
producing dates of excellent quality; and the importance of the 
date as an article of food is only just beginning to be realised. 
The wonderful climate of the Sahara is of singular efficiency 25 
a health restorative, a fact which the opening-up of Egypt has 
made clear to us; while the reconquest of the Sahara from its 
shameless mistreatment by Nature is one of the noblest objects 
to which any nation can apply itself—an object which, more 
over, will in course of time yield a rich reward in the unveiling 
of great resources. Meanwhile it is an interesting feature D, 
the discussion of these railway projects (a discussion carried 
on within the four walls of offices, commercial and political 
rather than in the Press) that it would strengthen the position 
of Belgium as the future ruler of the Congo State, since this 
region, for its strategical position in the future of Africa, is bes 
held by a small, neutral European nation than by any °P° F 
the Great Powers. This fact should be an additional inducement 
to the Belgian Government to set its house in order, and to remove 
the very real objections to its administration which are still raise 
by the Congo reformers and Rhodesian pioneers. : 
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The obstacles which at present lie in the 
railway communication between India, and Eur 
nected, as already stated, with lack of money to 
linking up, but with a variety of theoretical objections—senti- 
mental, strategical, and political. The sentimental ones are those 
which deprecate any further interference with Persia lest this 
shockingly misgoverned region should become more or legs 
governed and advised by two or three nations of Europe, who 
though their own home administrations are far from perfect, can 
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nevertheless point to peoples under their sway who are more numer- 
ous, more prosperous, and much happier than the present inhabi- 
tants of Persia. But these objections will not prevail, nor need the 
Construction of railways across Persia really affect the indepen- 
dence or the distinct nationality of Persia, a region which will 
always be Persian, and probably always more or less independent. 
entiment plays a part in this, too, as it has done so much in the 


Would have remained a forgotten and desolate prolongation of the 
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Turkish Empire had it not been for the glorious past history of 
Greece; Egypt would long ago have been annexed outright p 
Great Britain but for the nobility of Egypt's past in the days be. 
fore she was most unhappily conquered for Islam. [In fact, the | 
easiest way for the present ruler of Egypt to attain complete inde. l 
pendence for himself and his successors between Alexandria and | 
Wadi Halfa would be for him to dissociate himself from Islam ag 
the established religion of his country, and to re-christen his eldest 
son Ramses.| In like manner the part which Persia has played 
in the world’s history will, when the curse of Islam is lifted from 
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the schools of that country, promote a feeling of national self: 
respect which may abate the present love of civil war and of private 
and public robbery; while at the same time it will always raise 
up for Persia champions among the enlightened nations of Europ? 
who will oppose the effacement of her nationality. But for a long 
while to come the best which that country can do for herself 8 
to follow the counsels which she receives from St. Petersburg: i 
London, and Delhi. T A 
The strategic objections raised, and recently revived 10 47 
Times, are : (1) that a railway through Persia to India connecti ei 
that Empire either with the Russian system of railways m a 
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north-west, or with the projected German-Turkish Baghdad line 
will deprive India of its inaccessibility on the land side for the 
armies of the continental European Powers; (2) that it will 
prejudicially affect British shipping by taking away passenger 
and mail traffic to transfer them to a railway systern almost 
entirely in the hands of foreigners; and (3) thereby weaken 
our interest in the Suez Canal. I think it will be found that à 
calm examination of these protests (singularly like in character 
to the protests on the part of Lord Palmerston when he 
attempted to obstruct the digging of the Suez Canal) will show 
their insufficiency as deterrents from a policy which would 
permit or even actively encourage the linking up of the 
railway systems of India with those of Nearer Asia. It is, of 
course, quite right on the part of The Times and other journals 
and reviews to insist on these projects being most carefully 
examined before the country is committed to their acceptance. 
But when all due weight is given to military opinion (sometimes 
a little behind the times, both from an ethical and an ethnical 
view-point), I think it will be granted that the objectors to the 
Trans-Persian railway projects are in the wrong when fhey 
veto any Trans-Persian railway; but are in the right when 
they discourage the creation of a line traversing Persia far 
inland, via Teheran, Isfahan, Yezd, Kerman, and Guattar. The 
railway best suited to considerations of strategy from the British 
point of view would be one which proceeded from Basra vid 
Bushire to Shiraz and Bandar Abbas, and from Bandar Abbas 
followed closely the coastline of Southern Persia to Baluchistan 
until it was linked up with the Indian system at Karachi. 
This would enable the Trans-Persian railway, from the point 
where it entered the British sphere in Persia, to be easily 
reached, supervised, controlled, defended, or attacked from the 
sea coast of the Persian Gulf. Consequently, such a line, so 
long as Great Britain held the seas, could not be used easily 
for the invasion of India, neither could it be easily attacked 
and destroyed by any Afghan or Persian rising against the new 
order of things. On the other hand, the line via Yezd, Kerman, 
cte., would pass comparatively close to the borders of fanatical 
Afghanistan, would lie for a good deal of its course through 
the Russian sphere of Persia, and might be made much more 
use of by Russia for any menace or attack on the Indian frontier 
in conjunction with Afghanistan. Of course, in regard to this 
last consideration and the vulnerability of India generally, a 
must be remembered that a Russian railway has long since 


2 > 
Which before many years are over will have connected the western end 
s the Persian Gulf with Calais, except for the break of two or three aae of 
à between Constantinople and Scutari. 
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Ropt 
been constructed to the very frontier of Afghanistan, to Kushk 
point not much more than 450 miles from the Indian frontier : p 
that if Russia alone or in alliance with Germany (and à Rial 
German alliance is a very possible conjunction in the fut 
became inimical, this Kushk line would give her the power 
invading Afghanistan with an overwhelming force of soldier 
rapidly overrunning that country, and (assisting her invasion 
to some extent by rapid railway extension) attempting the 
invasion of India, in all probability with the co-operation of the 
plunder-loving Afghans. Such a project, however, bas, I 
believe, passed for a long time to come beyond the range of 
practical politics in the minds of Russian statesmen. They 
are far too much concerned with the needs for strengthening 
Russian influence and control in the heart of Central Asia 
(Chinese Mongolia and Turkestan), the development of Siberian 
resources, and the staving off of the flood of Chinese immigration, 
and have not the slightest desire to embroil themselves with the 
British Empire in order to attempt the conquest of India, 

Nor is a similar danger to be feared from Austro-Germany 
if the Baghdad line is completed to the Persian Gulf and links 
-up with the Persian railways. By the time Austro-Germany 
has attained her full and legitimate expansion in becoming the 
dominant commercial power in the Turkish Empire and among 
the Slavic and Albanian peoples, Teutonia will have become as 
peace-loving as Great Britain now is. What has either Austro- 
Germany or Russia to gain from attacking the British in India? 
The cost of such an enterprise would quickly make them bankrupt, 
and the victory would truly be a barren one. They might— 
it is conceivable—effect the submergence and destruction of the 
British power in India, but, having done so, neither they nor 
any other possible conjunction of white nations possess the 
necessary resources to reconquer India from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin. No other European Power could ever replace 
Great Britain in India. If the British Empire fell in that | 
region its place would be taken by a congeries of Asiatic States, 
but the civilisation of all Southern Asia would have recelvé 
a set-back so frightful that it would be the worst calamity which 
had yet attained the human race. 

On the contrary, the best security for Great Britain on the 
Ganges and the Indus (as on the Nile) would be the growth of 
German commercial interests and investments in the lan% | 
watered by the Euphrates and Tigris. Next to that of Great : 
Britain, no other European Power carries on such a considerable 3 
and lucrative trade with British India as Germany alone, Siaa 
more Germany and Austria-Hungary combined. 

Of course, as I have pointed out in other writings, 
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arrangement of the Russian sphere in Persia was most clumsily 
conceived by the diplomatists who settled it some years ago. 
The Russian sphere should have extended from Tabriz, Resht 
and Kazvin, to Bandar Dilam on the Persian Gulf, thus giving 
Russia a short and direct access to the warm seas of that gulf 
and supplying the trade of the Caucasus and Southern Russia’ Sai 
that direct access to the seas of Southern Asia which Russia 
is entitled, by her proximity, her mass of population, her lawful 
ambitions, to acquire. The British sphere over Persian Balu- 
chistan is a modest one in area and absolutely necessary to 
us, since it cuts off always-hostile Afghanistan: from gun-running 
access to the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea. Moreover, 
it is a region in which there are not many real Persians, or 
in which even the Persian language is widely used : it is either 
ethnologically a part of Arabia or Tartary, or to a great extent 
belongs to Dravidian Baluchistan. In between the existing 
British sphere and Armenian-Georgian-Kurdish-Arab Persia 
(the Tabriz-Shustar-Muhamrah strip which ought to be the 
Russian sphere) stretches real Persia, the country really 
inhabited by the Persian race speaking the Persian language. 
This, indeed, should be created a buffer State, and given every 
encouragement to maintain its independence and to develop its 
resources for the benefit of the Persians, even if to assist in 
that end the area of the British sphere were considerably 
diminished. But the fact that a section of the railway from 
Mesopotamia to India ran through a part of real independent 
Persia, near the coast of the Persian Gulf, would not be incon- 
sistent with the existence of an independent Persia; any more 
than the fact that the future railway route to India likewise 
ran through Bulgaria and Turkey need disquiet the minds of 
patriotic Bulgarians and Turks. Russia, of course, would link up 
Caucasia with this Indian railway at some such place at Ahwaz, 
and would thus obtain access to the Gulf at the port of Bandar 
Dilam ; or she might cross the Indian railway and proceed straight 
for the Persian Gulf at some suitable place, such as Muhamrah or 
Bandar Dilam. i 

I have no doubt any such arrangement would be of immense 
benefit to Russian commerce, but why this fact should so distress 
British strategists I cannot think. We cannot expect to have 
everything in this world; and the constant objections which are 
Made to this or that loosening of control or lessening of the dog-in- 
the-manger policy because Germany, France, Russia, Belgium, ee 
or some other country would profit thereby seem to me idiotically = 
short-sighted and arriéré. All these countries are good customers = 
of ours, and the more they prosper the more they buy from us; 
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use we not only fetter our own advance, by raising UP gr 

enmities, but our very efforts to play the dog-in-the-manger a 
tract us from pursuing profitable business on our own accord 
Moreover, it must not be forgotten by the strategists that if the 
Russian or the German tortoises protrude their heads and nel 
from their armoured shells, and acquire a seaboard here, there, i 
elsewhere, the rest of the Kruger metaphor can be applied. The 
tortoise may be making an excellent meal by its lack of reserve 
but it has given hostages to fortune, it has become very vulner. 
able, especially to a great sea power. The Russian sphere jp 
Persia as at present arranged is a menace to the peace of Asia, 
The Russian sphere re-arranged, giving Russia direct access to 
the northernmost end of the Persian Gulf, would be of immense 
benefit to Russia commercially, would be an enormous relief to 
Persia, and much less disturbing to India. 

The other objections of those who oppose a railway to India 
through Persia are that mails and passengers would have to pass 
through Germany, that the railway would be inimical to our 
mercantile marine, and would cause our interest in Egypt to 
slacken. 

A Germany made friendly by reasonable concessions in regard 
to the Nearer East or in any other direction would be as good 
a country as any other for British passengers and mails to travel 
through. But if by that time the British people were so silly 
as to maintain an attitude of dislike to Germany (who has the 
best managed, most comfortable railways in the whole world) it 
could be easily arranged, no doubt, that mails and passengers went 
through France, Italy, and Austria to Constantinople before they 
embarked on the line of the Germans and Turks which was to take 
them to Baghdad and Basra. But why should it be any better to 
secure the railway access to India through Russia? It is less 
direct, in the winter time it is far more severe climatically, and, 
unless the whole character of the Russian Government changes, 
it is à journey made very disagreeable and difficult in the matter 
of passports. And even then to attain Russia by railway yo 
have to traverse Germany in her greatest breadth, unless you 
perform a portion of the journey by the very disagreeable 504 
voyage across the North Sea and Baltic. 

But there is an alternative route which will certainly be 
developed in course of time, that through Spain to Tangier a? 
all along the north coast of Africa from Tangier to Algiers, Tunis, 


Tripoli, Alexandria, and Ismailia. A British railway might wel 


be constructed as an appendage to that of Baghdad from sma 


across Northern Arabia to Koweit, which would link on to 
Trans-Persian railway at Muhamrah. 


What a lot of railway making! the impatient reader may | 
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exclaim. Yes; and can the civilised nations of the world put 
their money into any better enterprise with more certain results 
of great good? Scarcely a railway has ever failed ultimately to 
pay and to create a settled happiness in the place of unsettled 
miserable conditions. Railway-making is the best form of religion ; 
it makes the desert blossom as the rose; it wars successfully with 
the Arctic conditions of Russia and of the Yukon; it brings peace 
to regions which for two thousand years have been incessantly at 
war; it creates towns, centres of human habitation and colonisa- 
tion ; it enables mines and artificial manures to be worked to great 
advantage ; it gives access to and control of valuable forests. It is 
the world’s best civiliser, while if war is to be waged it brings 
such a war to a far more prompt conclusion. 

So far from railways affecting the mercantile marine preju- 
dicially, the more that railways are made and worked the more 
goods there are for ships to carry, the more inducements there 
are to travel and to spend money ; and the permeation of the world 
by tourists is one of the best solvents of idiotic national hatreds. 

As to the effect on Egypt of a direct railway communication 


d with India: such a railway through Persia would certainly 
d require as its complement a railway across Northern Arabia to 
el the Suez Canal. But Egypt would remain more than ever the 


necessary focus of the British Empire, even though it enjoyed 
great powers of self-government under its own sovereign. The 
control of Egypt will remain under all conceivable conditions as 
necessary to Great Britain after the Indian railway is made as 
before ; partly because of the Suez Canal and the ever-increasing 
fleet of ships passing through it—stimulated as they will be by 
the development of India, Persia, and Mesopotamia—and partly 
by the existence of the British East, South, and Central African 
Empires. Of course the Mesopotamia-India railway achievement 
would be rapidly followed by the linking up of the Burmese and 
Malay Peninsula lines, and thus considerably shorten the journey 
to Australia. But the very existence of Australia, of the Dutch 
East Indies, of the two Americas and the West Indies, of 
Madagascar, and the valuable Pacific archipelagoes, would 
always be a sufficient reason for the maintenance and increase of 
our mercantile marine. What railways will principally do on land 
Will be to bring goods down to the sea coast for sea transport. 


H. H. JOHNSTON. 
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THE ‘NE TEMERE’ AND THE MARRIAGE 
LAW IN CANADA 


| 
Tur Decree Ne Temere was issued from the Vatican on the | 
Ond of August 1907, and, after due notice, came into force cn | 
Easter Sunday, the 19th of April 1908. With marriages con. | 
tracted before that date it is not concerned. Neither does it | 
affect marriages contracted between persons who are not, and | 
never have been, Catholics. The validity of purely Protestant | 
marriages is recognised—such unions, whether solemnised in a 
church or before a registrar, are fully acknowledged, all things 
elso permitting, as real and true marriages. With the purpose 
of the papal legislation, at least, no one is likely to quarrel. For | 
the evil which the Pope is combating—the diversity of marriage | 
laws—is one with which statesmen in their province, too, will | 
have to grapple. Only a few months ago The Times observed: | 


Tt is not very creditable that we are in these days of enlightenment in 
a condition of greater confusion in regard to the fundamental social institu- 
tion than was the world five centuries ago. The endlessly diverse marrlagô 
laws of the States of America, the variety to be found on the Continent, 
and even in the same country, the differences which exist in the United 
Kingdom and in our Colonies—these divisions are a reproach to our time 
whether they indicate ethical anarchy, or perplexity, or indifference 12 
matters than which none are of more consequence. 


And the writer went on to support the appeal for à uniform 
marriage law throughout the Empire. For only in à simple 
uniform law can a real remedy be found. ; 
Unfortunately, the trend of the time is not towards uniformity 
but to growing diversity. How remote from the world of practi’ 
politics is the dream of a single marriage law for the Britis 
Empire is realised when we remember that such legislation 
appears to be impossible even in the case of the United Kingdom 
The marriage law of England differs from that of Ireland, and the 
Scotch law differs from both, and no statesman or political pari] | 
thinks of attempting a change. ae 
Until the Ne Temere came in force the uncertainties which : 
were due to the diversities of the civil law were paralleled a 
those which were due to the diversities of the canon law- eo 
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were countries in which the Council of T 
gated, and others in which it bad not been promulgated; and 
there were other countries in which it was enforced only as a 
matter of discipline. So it frequently happened that the validity 
of a marriage came to depend upon a question as to the domicile 
of the parties. Nor need it be pointed out how easily questions 
concerning domicile lend themselves to doubt, and therefore to 
litigation. The Ne Temere enacted one simple law for all Catho- 
lics, and made the validity of the marriage independent of the 
domicile of the contracting parties. Its effect, speaking broadly, 
was to simplify, and in some important ways to make less 
stringent, the legislation of the Council of Trent against clandes- 
tine marriages. Henceforth a marriage which is Catholic, or 
mixed, must be celebrated in the presence of the parish priest, or 
the Ordinary, of the place where the ceremony is performed, and 
in the presence of two witnesses. A rule so simple leaves no 
room for misunderstanding. It has no application to marriages 
contracted by non-Catholics between themselves, but a Catholic 
must be married in accordance with the Catholic form here pre- 
scribed, whether the other contracting party be a Catholic or not. 
The essential difference between the new law and the old, be- 
tween the legislation of Trent and the Ne Temere, is that, while 
the former made it necessary that every marriage should be con- 
tracted in the presence of the parish priest of one of the parties, 
the latter requires the presence of the parish priest of the place in 
which the marriage is solemnised. Obviously, in these days of 
change and travel, it is a far simpler thing to ascertain who is the 
parish priest in the charge of a particular district than to deter- 
mine to what parish this or that individual properly belongs. 
It would be pleasant to be able to add that this rule laid down 


rent had been promul- 


in the Ne Temere is now the universal law throughout the Catholic » 


world. Unfortunately, circumstances have proved too strong, 


and already the purpose of the papal legislation has been partly 
frustrated. The law is not universal ; it started with an exception. 
In spite of the Ne Temere, mixed marriages may be canoni- 
cally contracted without the presence of a priest by persons 
domiciled in Germany. The Bull Provida, which unified the 

atholic marriage law for the German Empire, requires for the 
Validity of a marriage contracted between two Catholics that it 
should be solemnised before the parish priest of one of the parties 
and in the presence of two witnesses. But this rule is not neces- 
sary for the validity of a marriage when only one of the contracting 
Parties is a Catholic. The Provida sapientique was issued only 
M January 1906, and it was no doubt thought inexpedient when 

® general legislation for the Church took shape in the Ne Temere 
+ Te-open the question in the case of the German Empire. Not 
ess the whole position is obviously and seriously weakened 
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by this signal exception to the general law. In the case of 

gary also, what may be called a partial exception has been ma ` 


At the urgent representations of tho Bishops the operation of th 
ig 


Decree Ne Temere has been postponed in that country for a, Derg 


of ten years. | 
It may be objected that however desirable for the remova] | 
uncertainties, and for the simplification of the Catholic roar 
form, the Decree has opened a new era of conflict between Chung | 
and State in many parts of the world. Differences between th | 
canon law and the civil law there have always been, and probah | 
always will be; but it would be easy to exaggerate the = 
inconveniences which result from them. For instance, no Ca. 
lic can admit that a divorced man, whose discarded wife ig ul 
living, can contract a marriage that is valid in the sight of Goi | 
And this attitude of dissent from the teaching of the civil lawi 
not confined to Catholics. Thousands of Anglicans hold the same 
views as to the indissolubility of the marriage bond. Again, mil] 

is the position of the Established Church in face of the statut 
which legalises marriage with a deceased wife’s sister? The ne 
edition of the Book of Common Prayer—the edition ‘ printed fx 
the new reign ’—tells us marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
is unlawful. And yet Parliament some years before made such 
unions perfectly valid. l 
Happily, when we talk of conflicts between the law of the | A 
Church and that of the State, we do not necessarily mean thi 
there are conditions of war. When a Catholic speaks of the 
_ canonical nullity or validity of a marriage, he means its nullity® 
validity in the judgment of the Catholic Church and in the sig 
of God. The Church has no power to change the civil law a 
marriage. Therefore, notwithstanding the recent Decree, if twa 
persons, of any religion whatsoever, against whose marry 
there is no legal impediment (that is, no civil impediment accort 
ing to the law of England), marry one another in Englat! 
according to the requirements of English law, their marriage» 
(and such marriages will continue to be), in English i 
admittedly valid and binding, whether a priest or other minist 
of religion be present or not. It has to be recognised that the ti 
systems of law, the canon law and the civil law, exist side by ® à 
and that a marriage may be good in the eyes of one and bad? 5 
eyes of the other, and vice versa. That the consequences © yes 
differences are not unendurable may perhaps be inferred from” 

fact that, though since the Decree came in force hundre® 
Catholic marriages have taken place in every diocese DT, 
Britain and Ireland, the only instance of hardship of wh! n 
public has heard is the McCann case—of which it is enous: À. 
say that it certainly owed some of its importance to the magh : 
ing atmosphere of Belfast. | 
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th. In the famous Hebert case, of which so much has been 
| heard in Canada, the marriage of two Catholics, who had been 
K married in the Province of Quebec by a Protestant clergyman 
iù | was declared null and void, first by an ecclesiastical tribunal ane 

then by a civil court. There was nothing surprising in either 
Li decision. The marriage was in any case canonically void because 
age | the law of the Council of Trent, requiring the presence of the 
“| parish priest of one of the parties, prevails in Quebec and had 
th not been complied with. The decision of the civil court merely 
i confirmed what was at that time the almost universal belief that 
ia | upon the issues raised in the Hebert case the law of the Church 
ho. and the law of the State were identical—in fact, that the 
til law of the Church was the law of the State throughout the whole 
ol of the Province of Quebec. The leading case, Durocher v. Degré, 
vi seemed decisive. 
a In ordinary circumstances, therefore, the decision in the 
vhat 


Hebert case would probably have passed quite unnoticed; but 
| = it came at a moment when public opinion was deeply stirred, 
| and a controversy, involving all sorts of appeals to racial and 

; | ' religious prejudices, was in full blast. There is always a good 

| deal of that sort of inflammatory material lying loose in Canada 
| which any chance spark may set into a blaze. The Orange 
i lodges in Toronto are in robust health, and the Catholicism of 
| . Quebec is intense. The promulgation of the Ne Temere Decree 
i had given offence from the outset, and in the English-speaking 
| provinces, where its object was generally misunderstood, it was 

soon resented as a new species of papal aggression. Then in 
the summer of 1910 came the great Catholic demonstration on 
the occasion of the Eucharistic Congress in Montreal. The 
vast crowds it drew, its gorgeous ceremonies, the presence of 
the Prime Minister and other members of the Government in 
the procession of the Blessed Sacrament through the streets, 
the public Benediction upon the mountain side above the city, 
and above all the flamboyant, and sometimes imprudent, speeches 
for which tho Congress was the occasion, all combined at the 


that 


pistë same time to excite public feeling, and to rivet the attention 
e tW of Canada upon the position of the Catholic Church in her midst. 
sidd The Hebert case became a party watch-word. At the instance 
in tht of one of the parties, who was not represented at the first 
the) hearing, the case was retried, and with the result that the decision 

mt Was reversed. Of this second decision, it is enough to say here 

ds © that in its turn it is now under review, and that the case is at 

Git? Present pending in the Superior Court in Montreal. 

p t While the Liberal party was still in power, great DES 

igh! es brought to bear upon the Government to induce it to bring =) 
goill D legislation imposing a uniform marriage law for the whole Bee 
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of Canada. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, fortified by the opinion 
the then Minister of Justice, Sir Allen Aylesworth, refus 
consider the question, on the ground that the legislation 


ed to 


: sce : ask 
for would be wltra vires of the Dominion Parliament. The ai 


ject was again brought forward after the General Election, but 
Mr. Doherty, Minister of Justice in the Borden Cabinet, also 
was of opinion that questions concerning the solemnisation of 
marriage fell under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Provincial 
Legislatures. Nevertheless, a Bill was introduced in the Federal 
Parliament by an independent member, and the country seemed 
committed to a disastrous conflict. Certainly if the Bill had been 
discussed, as it must have been, not only in Parliament but in 
the Press and on the platform throughout the Dominion, appeals 
would have been made to the racial and religious passions of 
the people which might have been fatal to the peace of Canada, 
Throughout the French-speaking provinces such a measure 
would certainly have been regarded as a direct attack upon the 
most sacred and fundamental of the liberties of Lower Canada, 
and as a denial of the rights secured to its people by the Quebec 
Act of 1774. Happily, Mr. Borden was equal to the occasion, 
and showed himself at once conciliatory and firm. The intro- 
duction of a Bill in the Parliament of Ottawa had changed the 
situation. To allow the country to become involved in an agita- 
tion certain to bear bitter fruits of discord and disunion here- 
after for the sake of the Bill which, even if it were carried through 
all its stages, might yet have to be disallowed as unconstitutional, 
was clearly at once dangerous and#futile. | Accordingly the 
Government decided to take the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of Canada as to whether or not the proposed legislation would 
be within the jurisdiction of the Federal Parliament. The terms 
of reference on this point were : 

1. (a) Has the Parliament of Canada authority to enad 
in the whole or in part Bill No. 3 of the first Session of 
the Twelfth Parliament of Canada, intitled ‘ An Act to 
amend the Marriage Act’? 

The Bill provides as follows:—1. The Marriage Act, 
chapter 105 of the Revised Statutes, 1906, is amended bY 
adding thereto the following section: 3. Every ceremony 
or form of marriage heretofore or hereafter performed by 
any person authorised to perform any ceremony of marriage 
by the laws of the place where it is performed, and duly 
performed according to such laws, shall everywhere with 
Canada be deemed to be a valid marriage, notwithstanding 
any differences in the religious faith of the persons so M 
ried and without regard to the religion of the person P% 


nn 


forming the ceremony. 2. The rights and duties, a 
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married people, of the respective 
said, and of the children of such marriage, shall be absolute 
and complete, and no law or canonical Decree or custom 
of or in any province of Canada shall have any force or 
effect to invalidate or qualify any such marriage or any of 
the rights of the said persons or their children in any manner 
whatsoever. 

(b) If the provisions of the said Bill are not all within 
the authority of the Parliament of Canada to enact, which, 
if any, of the provisions are within such authority ? 

The question here submitted turned upon the interpretation 

of two clauses in the British North America Act 1867. 

Section 91 assigns the subject of ‘Marriage and Divorce’ to 

the Dominion Parliament, but Section 99 gives the Pro- 

vincial Legislatures the exclusive power to legislate with re- 
gard to ‘the solemnisation of marriage.’ How are these sec- 
tions to be reconciled ? During the argument at the bar it was 
contended on the one side that the true construction of the 

Act of 1867 gives all questions relating to the essentials of the 

contract of marriage—its definition, the capacity of the parties 

to enter into it, and all the circumstances on which its validity 
depends—to the Dominion Parliament; while to the Provincial 

Legislatures are assigned evidential formalities, useful for 

authenticating the contract—the neglect of which might involve 

penalties, but would not serve to invalidate the contract. On 
the other hand, it was contended that out of the general subject- 
matter of “Marriage and Divorce,’ given over to the jurisdiction 
of the Parliament of the Dominion, there had been carved out 

a distinct and essential part—‘ the solemnisation of marriage — 

which was reserved exclusively for the provinces. Certainly it 

is difficult, for anyone familiar with the circumstances under 

Which the Union effected by the British North America Act 

was brought about, to believe that the separate provinces ever 

intended to surrender to the Federal Authority exclusive control 
over all the essentials of marriage, while reserving to themselves 

Power to regulate the ‘frills and trimmings ’—the ceremonial 

accessories of the contract. The British North America Act, 

as is expressly recognised in the preamble, was in the nature 
of federal compact, and a compact between provinces differing 

"race and religion, and it is incredible that it should have been 

Intended to surrender to a new authority anything touching the 


persons married ag afore- 


les of the people so intimately and so vitally as the control of 
the law affecting matriage. 


O 
held 
ultr 


f the five judges before whom the case was argued, four 
that the proposed legislation in the Dominion Parliament was 
4 vires, and that questions as to what forms of solemnisation 
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are necessary for à valid marriage can be determined only by th 
Legislatures of the separate provinces. #30 

The second question submitted to the Supreme Court of 
Canada ran : 

2. Does the law of the Province of Quebec render null 
and void unless contracted before a Roman Catholic priest 

a marriage that would otherwise be legally binding, which 

takes place in such province (a) between persons who are 

both Roman Catholics, or (b) between persons one of whom 
only is a Roman Catholic? 

It is not easy to see why the second branch of this question 
was submitted. No one doubts, for instance, that a clergyman 
of the Church of England is competent in Lower Canada to 
unite a Catholic and a Protestant in lawful matrimony. The 
validity of such marriages has never been challenged in the 
courts of Quebec. Possibly it was desired to have it placed 
on public record that the lawfulness of such marriages is not 
affected by the Ne Temere. If so, it was an unnecessary pre- 
caution. No one suggests that the civil law of Quebec is affected 
by the papal Decree. The law of the Catholic Church, as it 
existed at the time when the civil code of Canada came into 
force, is incorporated, as far as marriage is concerned, in the 
civil law of Quebec; but this does not give any legal validity 
to the provisions of the Ne Temere. This becomes clear when 
we examine Article 127 of the civil code, which became law the 
year before the British North America Act was passed. The 
Article says: ‘ The other impediments recognised, according t0 
the different religious persuasions, as resulting from relationship 
or affinity, or from other causes, remain subject to the rules 
hitherto followed in the different Churches and religious Com 
munities. The right, likewise, of granting dispensations from 


such impediments appertains, as heretofore, to those who have | 
hitherto enjoyed it. The word ‘hitherto,’ referring to à state | 


of things existing in 1866, forbids the inclusion of impediments 
created or revived at a later date. In other words, it Wou 

require a new Act of the Legislature to bring the civil law ° 
Quebec into harmony with the papal Decree. These marriages 
— mixed marriages contracted without the presence of a paris 
priest—though since the Ne Temere they are canonically Dull 
were declared on the 17th of June by all five judges of 
Supreme Court of Canada to be legally valid. 

At this point it may occur to some reader, familiar with t 


legislation of the Council of Trent, to ask how, if the law of 


‘Quebec admits the ecclesiastical impediments which were | 
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be held to be legal. Admittedly the Decrees of the Council of 
Trent laid it down that marriages contracted otherwise than in 
the presence of the parish priest, or a priest deputed by him 
or by the Bishop, are null and void. But by what is known 
as the Benedictine Declaration, originally issued in 1741, it was 
provided that ‘In regard to those marriages which . . . are 
contracted without the form established by the Council of Trent 
by Catholics with heretics, wherever a Catholic man marry a 
heretic woman or a Catholic woman marry a heretic man. . . 
if, perchance, a marriage of this kind be actually contracted 
there wherein the Tridentine form has not been observed, or 
in the future (which may God avert!) should happen to be 
contracted, his Holiness declares that such a marriage, if no 
other canonical impediment occur, is to be deemed valid, and 
that neither of the persons in any way can, under pretext of 
the said form not having been observed, enter upon a new 
marriage while the other person is still alive.’ This Declara- 
tion, which was issued in the first place for the benefit of ‘ those 
places subject to the sway of the Allied Powers in Belgium’ and 
the town of Maestricht, was subsequently extended to the Church 
of Canada and Quebec, as appears from replies given by Propa- 
ganda in 1764. These mixed marriages were, therefore, by 
virtue of the Benedictine Declaration, exempted from the opera- 
tion of the Trent Decree, and, as that was the state of things 
at the time when the civil code of Lower Canada received the 
force of law in 1866, such marriages are legally valid to this 
day, as has now been unanimously decided by the Supreme 
Court of Canada. 

It remains to consider the other question submitted to the 
Canadian judges, ‘Does the law of the Province of Quebec 
render null and void, unless contracted before a Roman Catholic 
priest, a marriage that would be otherwise legally binding, which 
takes place in such province, between persons who are both 
Roman Catholics?’ Three of the judges, Sir Louis Davies, 
Mr. Justice Idington, and Mr. Justice Duff, replied that such 
marriages are not invalid; the Chief Justice, for stated reasons, 
declined to answer; Mr. Justice Anglin, while agreeing with the 
Position taken up by the Chief Justice, Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, 
felt that out of respect for his three colleagues he ought to give 
his decision—and decided against them. ‘The Chief Justice justi- 
fied his silence on the ground that as the court was of opinion 
that the proposed Act of the Federal Parliament was extra vires, 
there was nothing more in issue. If questions arising out of 
matters connected with ‘the solemnisation of marmage are 
Tightly dealt with by the Provincial Legislatures, and not pes 

arliament of Canada, the opinion of the Supreme Court peser 
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unnecessary and superfluous. If any decision is required 
cation should be made to the courts of the province con 
Sir Charles Fitzpatrick further pointed out that in fact a 
now pending before the Court of Review in Montreal in 
these very issues are involved. A decision on the part 
Supreme Court of Canada would, therefore, under the circum. 
stances, be a brutum fulmen—a decision in the air. At the same 
time it would be open to.the objection that it would seem tg be d 
giving a lead to, and even to be putting pressure upon, the 
Provincial Court, which yet in the subject-matter is supreme, | 
| 
i 


; appli 
cerned, 
Case ig 
Which 
Of the 


Immediately after the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Canada was known, it was resolved to carry the case at once 
to the supreme arbitrament of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. The importance which all parties in Canada 
attached to the immediate settlement of these vexed issues may 
perhaps be measured by the urgency of the steps which were 
taken to speed the case across the Atlantic. The Supreme Court 
of Canada gave its decision on the 17th of June last, and on the 
92nd of July the case was being argued before the Privy Council 
in London. The court consisted of the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Halsbury, Lord Macnaghten, Lord Atkinson, Lord Shaw of 
Dunfermline, and the Lord Chief Baron of Ireland. In a brief 
judgment the Lord Chancellor, announcing the decision of the 
Committee, declared the Bill to be ultra vires of the Dominion 
Parliament. The essential words were these: ‘They [their 
Lordships] consider that the provision in Section 92 conferring 
on the Provincial Legislature the exclusive power to make laws 
relating to the solemnisation of marriage in the province, 
operates by way of exception to the powers conferred as regards 
marriage by Section 91, and enables the Provincial Legislature 
to enact conditions as to solemnisation which may affect the 
validity of the contract.’ In regard to the two queries grouped 
under the second question the Lords of the Privy Count 
endorsed, in effect, the position taken up by Sir Charles 
Fitzpatrick, and dismissed them without answer as being in th? 
circumstances ‘unimportant and superfluous.’ 

The net result is that the marriage law of Lower Canada 
stands where it did; and we now know there is no power 
change it outside the walls of the Legislature of the province 
What, in fact, that law is, in one point remains in doubt. © 
must wait the decision in the case now pending in the Supero! 
Court in Montreal, before we can say with certainty whether 4 
marriage in the Province of Quebec between two Catholics whio 
is solemnised otherwise than in the presence of the parish pe 7 
is valid in law or not. If it were proper for the present be 

_ to hazard an opinion, he would confidently predict that © | 


| 
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traditional view will be found to be correct, 
marriages will be held invalid. Article 197 of 
of Lower Canada already cited says: ‘ 
recognised according to the different religious persuasions. as 
resulting from relationship or affinity, or from other a 
remain subject to the rules hitherto followed in the dert 
Churches and religious communities.’ Mr. Justice Anglin in 
his judgment says: ‘Inasmuch as “ relationship” and 
“afinity ’’ exhaust the genus to which they belong, it is obvious 
that the “other causes” referred to in Article 127 cannot be 
restricted to impediments ejusdem generis with “ consanguinity ” 
and ‘‘affinity.’’ That would be to deny any effect to the words 
‘‘other causes.’ The other causes are therefore necessarily 
impediments of another kind “ recognised according to the 
different religious persuasions ”’—presumably of the parties.’ 

To put forward any other contention is to lose sight of the 
whole purpose of those who drafted the Civil Code which was to 
give expression to, and perpetuate, the existing law. Under the 
civil law of France, which had previously prevailed in Lower 
Canada, the marriage of Catholics to be valid must be solemnised 
in the presence of a priest. That requirement of the Church law 
is recognised and adopted by Article 127 of the Civil Code, and 
is not complied with in the case of two Catholics married by a 
Protestant minister. 

Here it becomes necessary to say another word about the 
Ne Temere. 

If Mr. Justice Anglin proves to be right, and marriages 
between two Catholics solemnised otherwise than in the presence 
of a priest are found to be legally invalid, the law of the State 
and the law of the Church will coincide. Until Easter 1908 
there was the same harmony between the civil and the canon 
law in the case of mixed marriages celebrated without the presence 
of a Catholic priest. In the absence of other impediments such 
marriages were valid in the eyes of both Church and State, and 
for the same reason. Both the civil and the canon law gave 
effect to the Benedictine Declaration, which had been made 
applicable to Canada, and granted an exemption from the 
Tridentine rule, which required the presence of a priest for every 
marriage in which one of the parties was a Catholic. Unfortu- 
nately, this state of things was brought to an end when the Ne 
Temere came in force. Pius the Tenth has in effect revoked the 
concession of Benedict the Fourteenth. ‘The law of the State still 
tests upon the Benedictine Declaration, which in the eyes of the 
Canon law has been annulled. 

Clearly there are two ways in which the old harmony between 
the civil and the canon law might be restored. The Legislature 


and that such 
à the Civil Code 
The other impediments 
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of Quebec might in the plenitude of its jurisdiction adapt th 
law of the province to the requirements of the Ne Ten 
Nothing is less likely to happen. Such action would certain, 
be regarded as provocative, and would inevitably lead to a 
agitation demanding the amendment of the British Now 
America Act. A movement in that direction would be deprecate] 
by the responsible leaders of all parties, and, whether successhy 
or unsuccessful, would be fraught with the gravest perils to the 
Dominion. 

There remains the other alternative that concession should 
come from Rome. The difficulties on that side are apparent 
and cannot be better stated than they have been by a distinguished 
English canonist. Mgr. Bidwell, after speaking of the 
exemption granted in the case of the German Empire, says: 
‘When the reasons for desiring a uniform law are fully appre- 
ciated and borne in mind, it is difficult not to regret that any 
exception should have been made. Whatever may be the plea 
for departing, in one country or in another, from the general 
law, however urgent and weighty arguments in this sense may 
appear when local circumstances are alone considered, their 
weight and cogency diminish almost to vanishing point when 


RS OR RSR PROS 


sea 


the question is examined from a wider point of view. Every | 
derogation from the general law is at once a reason and a | 


precedent for a further derogation and a curtailment of its 


general usefulness. The reluctance of the Holy See to repeal 
in 1907 the Bull Provida of the previous year is easily under- | 
stood. But it is still easier to understand, and to sympathise | 
with, the Pope’s desire not to mar the effect of the new Decree i 


by allowing further exceptions elsewhere.’ 


Still, an exception was made for Germany, and in the case o | 
Hungary the operation of the Decree was postponed for tn 
years. It is at least possible that, if suitable representations | 
were made at the Vatican, the special conditions of Canada | 


especially in view of the many years during which the Benedictine 
Declaration prevailed there—might be recognised by the Holy 
See as calling for exceptional treatment. On the other hand, ! 


the exemption of Germany and the postponement in the case © | 


Hungary are both intended to be only temporary, the plea ol 


Canada for special treatment would be difficult to sustain. | 
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PERE HVACINTHES MARRIAGE 


Tur subject of the following pages is not so much Père 
Hyacinthe’s marriage as certain statements which have been 
made concerning it. 

To the public, and more especially to that part of it that 
is old enough to remember the earlier ’seventies, M. Charles 
Loyson, or, as he was then called, Père Hyacinthe, was known 
as a Carmelite friar, a distinguished preacher, who vehemently 
opposed the action of the Vatican Council in defining Papal infal- 
libility ; finally separated himself from his Order and from the 
Church; became an ardent advocate of clerical marriage, and 
wedded an American widow whose opinion upon that and other 
religious questions cordially coincided with his own. His sub- 
sequent career lies outside the scope of this article, and it is 
sufficient to say that his attitude of opposition to the Vatican 
seems to have been maintained during the forty-three years 
which elapsed between his secession and his death, which 
occurred at the beginning of the present year. 

In making the announcement of his decease certain organs 
of the Press revived a rather piquant statement made originally 
by himself, to the effect that in 1872—viz. some time before he 
was publicly married here in England—he had his marriage 
privately blessed in Rome by Mer. Puecher Passavalli, titular 
Archbishop of Iconium. More recently still, in an article on 
Pere Hyacinthe which appeared in one of the leading reviews, 
this statement has not only been re-affirmed, but has been 
enlarged into the more sweeping assertion that his marriage had 
received the sanction ‘of the Church.’ What is perhaps still 
more surprising is that the writer quotes the well-known case of 
Talleyrand as a precedent of a similar sanction.’ 

Tt is in this assertion as to the blessing of the marriage by 
Mer. Passavalli, and its alleged sanction by the Church, backed 
Up by the allusion to Talleyrand, that the chief interest of the 
Matter may be said to centre. That a friar, enjoying the repute 


le 
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Père Hyacinthe,” by the Very Rey. the Dean of Ripon, Contemporary 
w, June 1912. 3 
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of a successful preacher, should owing to religious diffic 
abandon his Order and the Church of his baptism and m 
the manner just mentioned, a practical protest against his cleri 

obligations, might or might not be considered as an eva 
importance by writers of contemporary history. Others hed 
passed that way. But that a friar in these circumstances show 
have his marriage blessed in Rome itseli—in luce Urbis—ang 


u Itigg 
ake, j 


¿sanctioned by the Church (whose decrees happen to execrate such 
unions) would be, to say the least, an occurrence sufficient 


unique to come in the nature of a surprise to any canonist, tg 
any serious student of Church history, and most of all to anyone 
who is acquainted with the ways and workings of the Roman 
tribunals. 

It may be said at once that the statement as to the Church 
sanctioning the marriage is wholly and absolutely untrue. 

In such a case the sanction could be obtainable only from 
the Holy See and the responsible authorities in Rome. I an’ 
authorised to say that neither the Holy See nor its officials have 
ever sanctioned Père Hyacinthe’s marriage, that they have had 
no cognisance whatever of any marriage of his celebrated at 
Rome, and that any marriage of the sort, instead of being coun- 
tenanced in any way, remains condemned by them under the 
severest penalties of the Church. 

This assurance, proceeding from the highest authority, may | 


a 
eres iN 


q 


rest 


Domena 


be indeed very unnecessary, but it disposes of the myth of the | : 


- Church’s sanction being given to Père Hyacinthe’s marriage; | 
and it clearly separates the Church and the Roman authorities | 
from all responsibility in anything which might have been dont | 
clandestinely by others contrary to their will and without thet 
knowledge. 

Tt remains to be seen whether there was in the action of 
Mer. Passavalli, as a private individual, anything which woul 
give ground or colour to Pére Hyacinthe’s assertion. hs 
needless to observe that Mgr. Passavalli held no official post | 
powers which would have enabled him to celebrate à marri? e 

prohibited by the canons, and that in any attempt to ofici 
at such a marriage he would not only have been acting invalidi 
and ultra vires, but would have brought upon himself the san : 
ecclesiastical penalties which Père Hyacinthe would bat 
incurred by contracting it. | 

Here it may be relevant to say a word upon the life Ai 

character of Mgr. Passavalli, the more so as his position me 4 

some ways a peculiar one, marking him off from what ori | 

wont to regard as the usual type of a Roman prelate ™ cura: ` 
Born in 1820, near Trent, he was brought up in an © je 
sphere of antagonism to Austrian rule which made him for 
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a passionate upholder of the cause of United Italy. At the 


j joined the Capucci age 
of sixteen he joined the Capuccine branch of the Pran 
friars, and before his thirtieth year had become Provincial of 


| 

| . 

his order. Pius the Ninth treated him with special kindness 

à made him one of the Preachers Apostolic to the Holy See ant 

| on his resignation of that post raised him to the rank of italan 

| Archbishop of Iconium. He was appointed Vicar of the Vatican g. F 

i Basilica, and was chosen to deliver the inaugural sermon at the. 

J | opening of the Vatican Council. During the deliberations of the , | 

0 | Council he became closely associated with the extreme section 

e of those who were most opposed to the definition of Papal infalli- i 

N bility, and on the plea of indisposition he absented himself from l 
the assembly on the day of the final voting. Later on, when | 

à he had to choose between Catholic submission or the censures | 
of the Church, he subscribed to the decree, but—if we are to Î 

m believe Père Hyacinthe—he did so with a mental restriction that i 

m would have gone far to rob his adhesion of much of its meaning 

ve and sincerity. His career was at an end. During the rest of l 

ad his days he became alienated from the Vatican and agerieved i 

at | and embittered against the Roman Court, of which he was accus- i 

n | | tomed to speak in terms of rancorous hostility. He ceased to | 

he reside at Rome, and spent most of his time in retirement at 

| ` Morrovalle, a remote village in the Marches. 

ay | A strange fact which tallies with his estrangement from the 

he | Curia, and one which did much to mould the whole of his sub- 

e; | sequent life, was his close and confidential association with a 

jes small sect or secretly working band of illuminati, who wero 

m| gathered together chiefly at Turin. They were the devoted 

et followers of a Polish layman, Andrew Towianski, a mystic, whom 
they venerated as ‘the Servant of God,’ despite the fact that 

of his tenets had fallen under the censures of the ecclesiastical 

uld authorities. While professing their loyalty to the Catholic Church, 

3 they conceived themselves to be in possession of a special and 

0 fuller revelation, according to which they were to labour by 

age prayer and self-sacrifice and purity of life to enter into the 

ate Passion of the Saviour in such a way as to draw down upon the 

dy) World a fresh outpouring of the Holy Spirit, and thus to re- 

2 generate society, civil and religious, and prepare it for a second 

avd coming of Christ, which would include the conversion of the 


ews and the restoration of the Kingdom of Israel. Ostensibly 
al) they deprecated any intervention in matters of dogma, but 
D esoterically they taught the most startling theories as to the re- 


eë] | Carnation of souls, the plurality of lives, universality of salva- = 
1n, and several other beliefs which traversed the teaching Of a Stee E 

mr) \What they were disposed to call ‘the official Church. Ma z 

ye assavalli had never seen Towianski, ‘the Servant of God,’ but 
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he seems to have been thoroughly initiated into his teachin 
an Italian Senator, Tancredo Canonico, who was himself a l l 
ing member of the association. Until his death Canonico E 
tinued to be to the Archbishop the exponent of the new li i 
and not only his devoted friend, but in à manner his spe 
teacher and director. On his part, the Archbishop became a 
most docile and enthusiastic of pupils. He thankfully avowe 
himself the ‘disciple’ of Towianski, and hailed his writings à 
a ‘revelation of revelation’ upon the acceptance of which | 
depended the future of Italy and of Christian society. It seat 
something of a psychological marvel that, even when his Native 
. good sense revolted at some of the inconsistencies and puerilitie 
of the system—notably in relation to baptism—and when by his 


own admission he stood aghast at the prospect of à successive 
plurality of lives here on earth in a series of fresh bodies, and 
M che experience might have in store for him, the 
aged prelate by some process of self-persuasion brought himself 
not only to accept these strange doctrines, but to believe that 
in some way they could actually be harmonised with the Catholic 
faith. 

It is noteworthy that as far back as 1893 Mgr. Passavall, 
in one of his letters, earnestly advised Canonico to enlist the, 
pen of Antonio Fogazzaro for the promotion of the new ideas. | 
Those who are interested in literary origins or in the pedigree | 
of literary types may be tempted to discover analogies between | 
the ideals of the Servo di Dio and those of Il Santo. It my) 
well be that in such regions of inspiration geniuses are found | 
to run up against one another, especially at those levels where | 
the mists of mysticism lie heavy upon the land, but even to 
the ordinary reader the affinities of thought and aspiration seem | 
to be sufficiently striking and significant.” It may be added that 
to the end of his life the Archbishop continued to be a keet | 
politician. He was in correspondence with Cadorno, and as Jai 
as 1884 he wrote to his friend the senator to urge that a clause 
in the laws of the guarantees should be used for the purposts 
of further anti-clerical legislation. 4070 

These facts make it easily conceivable that, from JS 
onwards, Mer. Passavalli was not one who, either from a religiou 
or a political point of view, was at all likely to stand very Ds, 
in the favour or confidence of the Holy See. m 

It was perhaps natural that when Père Hyacinthe came tot 
Rome in 1872 he should find in Mgr. Passavalli a sympath, 
friend and a kindred spirit. They were both opposed to * 


errant 


f are 
2 This subject as well as Mgr. Passavalli’s relations to Père Hyacinthe il 
very fully dealt with in two articles in the Civiltà Cattolica, the 20th © 2 


and the 6th of July 1912. 
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Vatican Decree, both were fierce critics of the Roman Court 
and both were agreed in attributing most evils in this world 
and the next to the machinations of the Jesuits, The Archbishop 
prought to the expression of his views the intense feeling nl 
expansive speech which are characteristic of the popular Tale 
preacher, and it is possible that in the intimacy of their confiden- 
tial colloquies he a ne Se to the more literal French- 
nan impressions which were beyond his thought, and a lati 

i meaning which a fellow-Italian would have been ieee 
discount. Hence the era of cordial friendship was soon to be 
followed by one of misunderstandings, of disavowals, of mutual 
recrimination, and finally of lasting estrangement. 

It is only fair to say that if these two men were drawn 
closely together by having antipathies in common, they were held 
apart by points of deeper difference. Père Hyacinthe willingly 
fraternised and worked with the Old Catholics and other religious 
bodies separated from the Church. Mgr. Passavalli, on the 
contrary, could not be induced, even by the pressure of the 
German Ambassador prompted by Bismarck, to take any part 
in the opening of Old Catholic services in Naples or elsewhere; 
and in the midst of his collusion with the friends of Towianski 
he joined with them in protesting that there could be no other 
Church apart from the ‘one, only, and true Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church, which has for its head the Roman Pontiff, and with 
him, for its magistrature, the Episcopate.’ ° 

There remains the question of fact. In those days of their 
intimate friendship at Rome in 1872, did Mgr. Passavalli bless 
the marriage of Père Hyacinthe? Père Hyacinthe, on his return 
to France, declared that he did. On the other hand, the friends 
of the Archbishop, his fellow-disciples of the ‘ Servant of God’ 
who were most in his confidence, and notably the editors of his 
correspondence, repudiate the statement as utterly inconsistent 
with all that they knew of the character of the Archbishop. 
They further maintain that it was precisely this assertion on the 
part of Père Hyacinthe which caused the breach between himself 
and Mgr. Passavalli. 

A notable piece of evidence is found in the fact that some 
Years later—1878—Mer. Passavalli had in his hands a letter in 
which Pére Hyacinthe seems to have disavowed the fact of the 
eee Writing to the Senator Canonico, the Archbishop 
F YS: The last letter of Padre Loyson permits me to hope that 

ere May be soon an extraordinary intervention of Divine grace. 
ue things in it which have chiefly impressed me are these. 

eclares plainly that he did not receive from me the nuptial 
“See his to Melania C. in his correspondence, edited by A. Begey and 
P. 5 
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blessing—a thing which he asserted both orally and na 
and in the public Press. But then—possibly with à Bee 
prevent me or others from publishing this declaration of k 
he couples it with another assertion which is absolutely aa 
derous—namely, that in former times I exhorted him to a 
Rome more than ever, and had blamed him for not hating i 
enough. That is a manifest falsehood, but put in that wa n 
renders quite useless his above-mentioned declaration ’ (Ricoa | 
e lettere, p. 10). ; 

From this it seems quite clear that Mgr. Passavalli not onl 
denied having blessed the marriage, but understood that Pi 
Hyacinthe himself had withdrawn his statement to that effect, 

When this passage was published in Mgr. Passavalli’s com. 
spondence in 1911, Père Hyacinthe addressed to the editors a 
letter containing an acrid attack upon the Archbishop, who hał 
already been some fourteen years in his grave. The most note 
worthy part of his communication is that which refers to the! 
alleged marriage. Pére Hyacinthe maintains in it that the bless. 
ing of the marriage took place, but in saying so he makes admis. 
sions which go far to tone down and qualify his statement. He 
admits that it took place in a private room; that there were no 
witnesses except the parties concerned; that it was a sort of 
secret and ‘mystic’ proceeding ; that it did not mean a marriage 

“in the canonical sense of the word, and that therefore Mgr. 
Passavalli was able to say that a marriage had not been 
celebrated.* 

Here, as far as the available evidence goes, the matter maj 
be left. Whatever Mgr. Passavalli said or did in that private 
room in the Via Rasella in Rome in 1872, two things remam 
certain. First, Mgr. Passavalli denied that he had ever mariel 
the parties or had given them the nuptial blessing. Secondly 
Père Hyacinthe himself admitted that canonically it was not! 
marriage, or one which either Church or State would recogni® 
as such. It might be added that the parties themselves do n 
seem to have considered it as a real marriage, as they continu? 
to live apart until the time when they were married M a 
Anglican church here in England. Toc 

Tt is unnecessary to repeat that, even if Mgr. Passavalli H 
celebrated the marriage in a public church, and with the 1 
Roman rite, and in the presence of witnesses, his action, cs 
out in the teeth of the Church’s law, would have been absolute! 


= 


; Hy | 

4 ‘He [Mgr. Passavalli] had approved and even blessed my marriag® F 
because this blessing, however solemn it had been, was of a private ani i 
kind, and did not imply exactly a canonical consecration, he was able to 
ne had not married us.’—Letter of Père Hyacinthe to MM. Begey an 
Revue Internationale Moderniste, Nos. 7, 8, August 1911. 
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ynauthorised, and utterly bereft of all Chur 
validity. In such an attempt he would not have implicated the 
Church, but would only have implicated himself in the censures 
of the Church already incurred by Père Hyacinthe. 

Tt is difficult to conceive how any writer acquainted with the 
facts could have thought of invoking the case of Talleyrand as 
à precedent for the sanction of the Church being given to the 
marriage of a person in sacred orders. It happens to be a 
precedent in the opposite direction. It is well known that the 
ex-Bishop of Autun, who, during the Revolution, had abandoned 
the clerical profession, wished, on becoming Foreign Minister 
under Napoleon, to regularise his position, and petitioned 
Pius the Seventh for à brief of secularisation. A brief of 
secularisation in its normal scope and canonical meaning, granted 
to a cleric in holy orders, would enable him to live, and work, 
and dress as a layman, but it would not, without special mention 
to that effect, release him from his vow of celibacy or allow 
him to marry. It was precisely this leave to marry that Talley- 
rand most wished to obtain. Napoleon warmly supported his 
petition, and sent a special envoy to Rome to plead for the 
concession, and to lay before the Pope a memorandum en- 
umerating ten historic cases collected from past ages, in which, 
it was alleged, a similar permission had been accorded by the 
Holy See. Pius the Seventh was quite willing to grant a brief 
of secularisation in the ordinary form, but he would not go 
further, and firmly refused any dispensation from vows or per- 
mission to marry. The Papal Archivist had no difficulty in 
showing that the argument drawn from the ten cases was 
worthless, as in most of them the persons secularised were not 
in holy orders, and in the others in which the persons were 
bishops—as in the notable instance of Henry of Portugal—the 
request for absolution from vows and faculty to contract marriage 
Was distinctly rejected. Although the negotiations were broken 
off and resumed three times, the Pope remained inflexible. The 
fefusal was the more marked as it was made just at the moment 
when the Holy See was under the deepest possible obligations 
to both Napoleon and Talleyrand for their invaluable help in 
the conclusion of the Concordat and the restoration of religion 
+2 France. In accordance with the Papal decision a brief was 
Issued on the 29th of June 1802 authorising Talleyrand to live 
m lay communion,’ to ‘administer civil affairs,’ and to Wean 
Se Secular dress,’ but it contained not a word as a any dis- 
in ae from his vow of celibacy or any Ea o E 
pures" that there might be no possibility of mistake as a 

Port of this omission, the French Ambassador at que 
ified Talleyrand that this part of his petition had 


ch sanction and 
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failed, while the Cardinal Legate in France informed pin . 
writing that the permission to marry had been refs in 
Pius the Seventh himself wrote to Napoleon explaining i 
upon this point he had been unable to depart from the ee 
and invariable discipline of the Church.® Ong 
Talleyrand chose to ignore all these notifications and marri 
Madame Grand on the unblushing pretence that the brief coil 
be construed as covering the concession which he desired. It 
would certainly require nothing less than the cynicism of 
: : a 
Talleyrand to interpret a Papal document in a sense which wa 
precisely the opposite to that which had been carefully expounde] | 
by the Pope who issued it. As a matter of fact, the sanction 
of the Church was so rigorously withheld from Talleyrand’s 
marriage that even twelve years later, when Cardinal Consalvi, af | 
the Congress of Vienna, had to answer à letter sent to him by | 
Madame Grand, he was strictly warned by the Roman authori. | 
ties to see that ho put nothing in his reply or on the address | 
which would imply in any way that the Church recognised her 
position as Madame Talleyrand. 
Tt is a far cry from Père Hyacinthe to Talleyrand, but one | 
can easily realise how intrinsically incredible it would be thata | 
sanction which Napoleon, in the zenith of his power, and on the | 
morrow of the sealing of the Concordat, failed to wring from | 
Pius the Seventh, would be bestowed by the Holy See in 180 | 
on a friar who was not only ex-communicate, but was actually | 
at the moment in active hostility to its teaching and authority. 
There are many to whom Pére Hyacinthe’s marriage may be 
a matter of comparative unimportance, but to whom it woul 
‘seem desirable in the interests of accuracy that misleading 
assertions which claim for it the sanction of the Church shoul 
not be allowed to remain uncontradicted. When uttered and) 
repeated, such statements, especially when stamped with respect 
able names, are apt to enter into the currency of accepted beliefs 
and if allowed to pass unchallenged, can only ser 


to_de 

far as they go the mintage of historical knowledge m publie am | 
popular circulation. = 

J. Moxzs: 


Westminster Cathedral. 
5 The brief may be seen in Rinieri (II. 265). Most of the documents t 
facts are given by Theiner in his Histoire des Deux Concordats, and ; 
Lacombe in his Vie Privée de Talleyrand, and by F. Loliée in his m 
work, Talleyrand et la Société Francaise. 

* According to B. de Lacombe, there is no certain evidence as 
religious ceremony in the Church of Epinay, but even if it had taken P aoa i 
action of the curé would have been invalid and unauthorised in the ey° “a 
Church. 
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A RECONSTRUCTION 


I rounp myself on the terrace of the Palatine, but it was not 
as we know it; the palaces rose high behind me, and the Forum 
peopled with white statues, lay below. It wasa hot night in the 
end of August, the air was heavy and thick with the scent of 
roses in the terrace garden. 

The moon was more than half full and hung in the west, 
south of the Capitol. There were but few lights in the city, for 
it was late ; those who remained awake were mostly gathered in 
little groups, sitting under the stars in the Forum, in low talk. 
But all around the horizon was a circle of light, flaring brighter, 
first at one part and then at another—something apart from the 
gloom within. 


Close by I could perceive that a man sat in an arbour, still,” 


except for a deep sigh now and then. Presently a young woman’ 
passed, and coming up near the seat whispered ‘ Are you here, 
father? ’ à 

“Yes, filiola.’ 

‘It is so hot that I cannot sleep in there by Marcus. I thought 
I,should find you in your old seat. His wound seems worse 
to-night; he says it pains him inwards; but Gunda is there, and 
she knows better than we what to do.’ 

She nestled in close to the old man, and a little cry came 
from her arms. ‘Ah, Marcianus, awake again. I am a poor 
nurse for thee, with this bad bread, and Marcus ill, and the Dread 
Over us.’ 

She rocked him ; and peering in the dark into his baby face, 
she said, ‘ What will those eyes sec, long, long, long, after this? 

_ ‘What shall we all see?’ said the old man. ‘ Look at that 

Ning of fires, there are the wolves round us.’ 

ie Bub the Goths were here, father, the last two years, and 

We are stil] living here. Why should they not go away again ? 
‘Remember the horrible famine, and at what a price they 


left us—all the gold and silver we could spare, it was not taxing 
ut seizing. And then we have tried that Greek fool for a peace- 
Maker, and he did no better for us than the sacred idiot at Ravenna. i 


sas 
Vou, LXX]I—No, 427 589 a 
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This time the city is promised to the wolves, and they me 
At : : ; ONE i an 
have it, Alaricus told us the first time that we should h 0 
nothing left but our souls, and this time there will be no ave 
of more.’ 
‘But can we not live as well under Alaricus as under Atta] 
The flowers will smell as sweet and the birds sing as clear,’ 
‘ And what are the birds or the flowers to our slaves when we | 
flog them? We shall be the slaves under Alaricus.’ “a 
‘He is a Christian, father; the Goths are Christians as Well 
as we, after all, though they are foul Arians.’ 
‘What is the Faith to us or to them, after we massacred a | 
their youths who were in our training when I was young? If wo | 
Catholics could murder all the men and wreck all the women | 
as Arians, what may a foul Arian do to us Catholics? Yet, after | 
all, the walls are strong, and they have fever as well as we. In | 
the race against the fever it is only the bad food that clogs us 
more than them.’ 
‘Marcus is much better of his fever, father, since we moved | 
him up into the palace ; that house of ours is too low, we shall | 
always be sick there, like the Vestals we turned out.’ 
A young officer, hearing voices, drew near. 
‘On your rounds?’ said the old man. 
‘Yes—a hot night—is Marcus better?’ 
‘I fear not yet.’ 
‘There is an ugly rumour about, I have heard it from different | 
quarters, that the brutes of slaves may play false. They would | 
as soon work for a Goth as for a Roman, they do not care, they | 
only think where they will get the best bread—brutes ! ’ And he 
passed on. 
‘ Ah, filiola, that is our curse, trusting to these slaves. They | 
wrecked our supplies when they escaped to Ostia after the famine. 
They know too much. We should have lost Gunda then, when | 
the Goths took away all our Goth slaves, if I had not freed het 
when you were small.’ 
“Father, when I think of dear old Gunda, how can @ Goth 
hurt us? She is a Goth, and yet she has been everything to 
us, and I would trust her more than Rufus any day.’ 
‘T cannot trust her with Rufus. She always says he killed be 
husband at the Danube, and that Junius killed her son. Bu e 
doubt if she could see them in the dark, and my old troope!® a 
too much to me to be sent away. I cannot spare them, and a | 
mother could not spare her, and so I have never been easy abou 
our house. T asked her once, direct, if she would promise d 
+ to poison the men. She only answered, in her Gothic way: we | 

one follower of a lord could not hurt another so long 4° mo 
were both in the peace of their lord, to break that peace woui 


ch ance | 


Us? 
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make her untrue. A strange sort of reason—no good law about 
it. But they never forget as we do. To speak at dinner of the 
Night of the Danube, if you had Goth slaves, was to have your 
household a bed of thorns for three days after, We never told 
you about Gunda when you were small for fear of frightening 
you ; but now when we live this way from day to day you pees: 

to know how she came.’ ; 
He then began to tell what his narrow legal soul could hold. 
‘Tt seems as yesterday, the first sight of Gunda. Tt was dawn. 
The day before had been the turmoil after the great Night of the 
Danube, and the killing of the men. The camp was all asleep 
except the gua rd—drunk with debauchery. The wolves were 
creeping back along the shore, their bellies heavy with Goth-flesh. 
As I stood outside of my tent I saw a tattered heap, in what had 
| been a rich garment, shuffling over from the soldiers’ quarters 
. up to my feet, and crawling near it said, moaning, ‘‘ In the name 
of God, save me.” I knew that she was a cursed Arian by that, 
| but yet some power moved me. I dragged her into my tent, 
| for by camp law it would be death for a captive to enter of herself, 
and a comrade had a Fescennine jest at my picking up such filth.’ 
He continued: ‘I gave her some bread and water, for she 
had fasted since the Night of the Danube, and had been the sport 
of the camp day and night. After that I began to turn her out, 
to tie her up with the horse, and the girl that I had, who could 


t not be trusted near bread or a sword. She entreated to be left 

inside, out of sight of the soldiers. She said, ‘ See what those 
y filthy men have done,” holding up her right arm twisted out 
e at the elbow ; every rent of her garment showed her great white 

limbs covered with bruises, weals and blood. ‘‘ See what came 
À] from trying to defend my honour.” I hesitated, she entreated 
H still, and at last said, ‘‘ There is no help on earth left for me but 
nu thee . . Lifting her fallen 


id, “I am noble, how can I be untrue? ” i 
’” I said, and left her there in peace. I took my sword fo 
ear she would fall on it: none could be trusted then not to 
Themselves, indeed we lost a great many slaves by their | 
“and in hand and rushing down into the Danube to dr 
a ae: ` à S ; T 
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‘T sent the camp doctor to hook her arm in again, but 
know she never could carry you on the right arm. W You 
hen y, 
shared up the captives, I claimed her, and I had two or three ae 
beside the first girl. I gave them all in exchanging hors Ai 
get a good horse, which was most necessary for my return. Bu 
I kept Gunda, for she seemed to be more than cattle. There ca 
no need, in our long ride of two months to Rome, to rope a 
up and drag her along like the others. She was always by e 
horse, though, being high-born, her feet were not as hard as the 
others. When they were quite broken, not to lose her I let her 
sometimes ride on the baggage; but I soon heard of my men 
grumbling “ When the captive rides the baggage, it is time for 
us to ride the best horse,” and I feared to feel a spear in my back. 
Once I thought she was Jost, when we had to ride hard through 
the forest with the wolves gathering behind us. But she saved 
herself by her wolf-lore, and three days after, in Viminacium, two. 
soldiers brought her in as a stray captive. She had threatened 
them with awful pains if they did not deliver her to her owner, 
and I was glad to get her again, and gave them a ériens each. As 
she could not run by the horse, I actually waited until she could, 
instead of selling her. She always slept across my tent door, ‘as | 
a gesith must do,” she said, and she begged hard to have a sword, 
but that was impossible. 

“At Rome the trouble was that my grandmother Constantia 
would not tolerate a Goth in the villa, because my grandfathers | 
head had been cut off by a Goth in the war of Constantine. Sol | 
put her in my uncle’s house, but all the Goth slaves there thought 
more of obeying her than their master, as she was of their chief's 
family. So we turned her into our garden, where she madea | 
dwelling in an old hut, and had all the garden slaves soon in order, 
none could disobey her. She covered her hut with twisted osier 2 
the manner of her people, and we called it the Gothic palace, for 
she still longed for her people and was not so Roman as you 
remember her. 

‘My mother’s fayourite priest used to try to make her à 
Catholic, but she clung to her Arian heresy. There was à stil 
over her heresy, till my father—who hated the priest, and was 
half a pagan—said, “‘ Leave her alone ; a God more or less, W at 
does it matter?” which was so unorthodox, that the pues 
threateried to excommunicate him, and that stopped the ta 
about her. 
_ ‘Then, when I married your mother, Gunda came into OU 
house, and ruled the slaves better than anyone I have know i 
When you were born, she would nurse you, for she said she Ta a 
be foster-mother to her lord’s child—such is their way- 5 JL 
became more Roman then, or perhaps we became more Gothi ie 
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for I think she has made you as much of a Goth as a Roman 
can be.’ Fa 
‘Yes, father; I heard a little of all this, w] 

tell me tales of her old days, but she never ] 
would frighten me. Dear old Gunda! 
her girl life she talked—the long travel 
camps, and the races across the pl 


hen she used to 
et me hear what 

It Was generally about 
s In the wagons, and the 
ains on horseback with her 


brothers. . . . How sweet those roses smell to-night, . . . 
Listen! . . . Do you hear that noise over there?’ She was all 
eager ears, holding her breath. ‘There... again . . . it is 


a great shout.’ 

The old man pricked up instantly, ‘ 
.. . that is hundreds of men far off . . . 

It rose stronger and clearer, like a distant waterfall on the 
silent night . . . louder, like a torrent. The girl shook from 

‘head to foot, saying ‘What can it be, father?’ with dismay 
in her tone. 

He was silent, breathless, every muscle held, with a twitch 
of his arm or hand in unconscious action. . . . At last he spoke. 
‘Itis . . . the Gothic camp roaring, and all around the Salarian 
gate . . . that must be the end... they are in... no 
camp roars like that but in triumph . . . Roma! Roma!’ 

Neither could say more ; they could but listen and wait. The 
roar never lessened, but only grew louder . . . shot across with 
the sharper note of screams. 

He said, ‘The last time Rome heard that sound was when 
we killed five thousand Goths in the games over there,’ pointing 
to the Coliseum. 

They each rose from time to time . . . only to sit down 
again. There was no better point for seeing and knowing, with 
its wide view of vantage. To descend to the Forum was to be 
hemmed in by buildings, with many approaches, all intricate. 
To turn back across the Palatine was to lose all touch with that 
dread sound. Yet it was impossible to do anything . . . but 
equally impossible to do nothing. The tension was broken by 

Seeing figures flying across the Forum from every opening that 

led from the roar. Soon a bright spot appeared in the sky, and 

eo a flame shot up from the heart of the roar—the houses were 
ed. 


es, I can hear it now 
? 


WAST) faa Oe O 


__ Ever nearer drew the sound, spreading wider out to each 
Side, with the blasts of the Gothic trumpets flashing out upon — 
ut all, until across the Coliseum there passed à headlong rush : 
: Sreat body of men closely packed; they were tramping barii 
2 their run as men that have covered a mile quickly. They 
faded Straight along the road to the Palatine. We could m ae 
‘ee them clearly , for the moon was near setting; they were al 
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dark, going too quickly to keep torches alight. On they p 
in a long body of a thousand or more. No guards tried to eae 
stand them. They were all silent going up the slope, and a 
not find voice till they began to spread on the top. trai 
into the great Palace they raced. ‘Soon the scattered lights : 
multiplied, and in a few minutes torches were flying along to 
room to room, and the halls echoing with a torrent of harsh shouts 
‘Father! Let us go down quick to our house.’ S 
‘No, filiola, this is the safest place still. They will not search | 
the gardens for treasure till the palace is bare. The old camp 
saying of the sack of a city is ‘Gold first, then women, next | 
wine, and then hell.” ’ ' 
Tt was all too overwhelming for one to act; an individual. | 
seemed too trifling to affect events. The forces were. too vast for 
any deeds to turn or check them; one could only hope to be 
isolated from the great current of action, and try to avoid it like | 
a river of red-hot lava. 
A century of common time seemed to be compressed into the 
product of an hour. We sat and felt our souls drying up within 
us. The girl had unconscious spasms of fright ever and anon, 
shaking her in every muscle. The old man had seen too many 
horrors to feel it in the flesh; his anguish was in the mind. He 
was being cut adrift from every anchor of his thought. All ideas 
that had been the axioms and pivots of being and action 
were swept away. Words could not help him; he knew of none | 
that could express such feelings. At last his ancestral instincts | 
prevailed, and raising his hands he called on the spirits of the | 
mighty dead: ‘Dive Auguste Pater—Dive Traiane Optime | 
Maxime—Dive Aureliane Restitutor Orbis—Dive Constantine | 
Debellator Gentium.’ He covered his head with his mantle, and 
bowed into a heap. It was more than the end of his life to him; | 
it was the end of the whole world of his being. 
Some late comers of the plunderers began to hunt about 
near us; and the girl, rousing the old man, guided him by | 
narrow ways into the road leading down to the deserted home © 
the Vestals. 
As they turned aside to their house close to the road ant 
went in, I slunk on in the heavy shadows to the darkness at the 
back of the temple of Divus Julius. There gathered a crow £ 


paupers, who had nothing to hide and nothing to lose. Sor 
were talking of their neighbours’ chances, some of the A | 


plunder that the Goths would have. Others, who had lost i i 
were crushed by the reverse, and huddled in desolate heaps: “4 
were groaning demented. One old man sat crooning © 


__ Roma capta, Roma capta, 
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and when any tried to rouse him he could onl 


y Say: 
‘ And I have known Constantinus, 


Roma capta, Roma capta, 
Roma caput mundi, 


A monk was reciting the Psalter as rapidly as possible, half 
aloud, only feeling that with the holy words on hig lips no harm 
could fall on him; he at last came to ʻO daughter of Babylon 
who art to be destroyed; happy shall he be that rewardeth thee 
as thou hast served us. Happy shall he be that taketh and 
dasheth thy little ones against the stones.’ The terri 
tion so distracted his mind that he could not remem 
to the next psalm, and continued repe 
to find himself. 

Every moment figures were flying past in different directions, 
each seeking for a rest anywhere but where he was. The roar 
of voices and cries all around in the air of the whole city made 
a background on which anything individual was hard to 
distinguish. 

Suddenly there came a party of three or four Goths straight 
across to one of the houses which had been lately adapted in the 
deserted home of the Vestals. As they appeared, the door was 
cautiously opened, and they at once went in and shut it. ‘ Aha!’ 
shouted a pauper, ‘ they have come back to the old nest and will 
look after their own. I ate at the feast when the Goth married the 
pretty daughter.’ 

Then a Goth came along and felt men’ down in search of 
valuables. A richly dressed man went by with a Goth pricking 
him on : ‘ You are out late to-night; you had better take a guard 
home; an angel unawares is better than seven devils in your 
house,’ said the mocking Goth. Another fled by, pursued by a 
rapacious Hun, and a pauper shouted after them, ‘ May you get 
every follis of his; the old skinflint owes me a year’s wages.’ 
An Alan running by from behind stripped up the tunic over a 
man’s head in an instant, to see if he had anything on his bare 
body to snatch off, leaving his head and arms wrapped up 
helpless. A party of women went by decently guarded by Goths, 
who had received all their gold for a safe conduct out of the 
city. Another pauper shouted, ‘ Divus Julius is the patron of 
Pauperini now ; no one else will trust him.’ : 

At this point a rush of Goths came down by various ways 
from the Palatine, where they had evidently found others already 
™ full possession, with no loose spoils left; seeking plunder, they 
Struck across to the great Basilica Aemilia. The Gothic tes 

ew in the Forum and echoed from every temple. : 
From this crowd drew off a wary old leader with a party of 


ble applica- 
ber his cue 
ating these verses, trying 
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Gothic youth under his orders, and turned facing the other . 

He drew up quictly below the temple of Castor, saying, ‘ 


the big places to others, there are too many doors. Look there: 


pointing to the old Imperial library which was now a Church 
just under the Palatine—‘ see how they flock in . , . all Women | 
) 


. . that is the women’s church of old, I know . , 


them quiet, there is only one door to guard . . . see how they 


come! Some of them so heavy with gold they can hardly Waddle! 


... No noise . . . wait, my boys.’ 


A quicker movement of the women, and then a rush of them | 
with the cry ‘The Alans are stripping us behind!’ ‘ Close in | 
boys,’ was the sharp order, and in a moment a guarding crescent l 
of swords spread opposite the church door. Threatened thus a | 
their side, seized from the back, the wretched crowd reeled about | 
helpless. The old leader hemmed them in at the open side at | 
once, and said in a commanding voice, ‘ Your lives and your bodies | 
are safe in the Church, on the faith of a Goth and a Christian, | 
Enter.’ Seeing the guard did not threaten them, a rush was made | 
to enter, and many fell in the crowd. As they staggered up, a | 
rabble of Alans—who had not yet caught any plunder in the 
rear—broke upon them, but a sharp drilled movement of the | 


Goths drove the Alans back and guarded the entrance. 


Then, with the lilt of an old pastoral song, fresh of the | 


Sarmatian plains, the leader sang out : 


Now, my boys, the fold is full, 
And shearing time is come. 


‘Two come in with me; the rest will guard the door.’ Then | 
entering quietly, he said ‘ Matrons and virgins all, you are safe | 
here in life and person, and I pledge you a guard so long as | 
there is trouble. But you must pay for this.’ He began undoing | 


the gold necklace of the nearest woman, and slipping off her 


heavy bracelets and armlets. The next saw fit to save him the | 
trouble. He cast the gold into the fold of the mantle of one of 
his youths. The other youth slid his hands down the body of | 


each, in her thin single summer robe, and felt for any hard gea! 
hidden below, slitting the garment and having it out in ? 


moment. On they went, each rich dame feeling only too gla f 
when those great Gothic hands had ended fumbling down her 


only too glad to be decently done with. After clearing ove! * 


few, one acidly protested that she called it all sheer robbery 


‘Very likely, this is the Night of Rome, and the Night of ™ 


Danube was rape and murder too. If you want to go the aa 1 
way as your gold, go to the Huns and Alans outside.’ eE 
was no more to be said. Soon after one youth said, 112 


girl is using her hairpin.’ ‘Through?’ said the leader. 
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only on the bladebone.’ ‘Have her out.’ Some violent kicking 


was cut short by quick pricks of a sword in the back, and she 
pounded forward into the hands of the Gothic youths, They 
taking hold of a hand and a foot, quickly slid her along the 
marble pavement to the door, while the leader crisply said, “Cast 
the foolish virgin into outer darkness where are Alans and Huns.’ 
And she was left on the steps outside of the guard. Then in 
the sharpest tones he said, ‘Women, we are not hurt 
and any that touch us go out like that.’ 

The clearing still went on. Those who had lost all, sat 
huddled together, and carefully kept at bay those who still were 
rich. They had no wish then for the contamination of wealth 
around them, for that would entail another search by those 
strong, unrelenting hands, which might be easily tempted to 
stay too long and be too inquisitive, 

The ceaseless roar of shouts and screams was now even 
almost overwhelmed by the din of thundering and smashing near 
at hand, as parties of Goths began to break open the houses. 
These had been left shut up by their owners, who had fled for 
safety elsewhere. To crash in the doors with beams for battering 
rams, or hew them to pieces with axes, was no long work; and 
then the floors were ripped up and the walls battered all over 
in search of hiding-places of treasure. As soon as the men ran 
out of one house—often with a swag in their mantles—they 
began on another. 

Sometimes the owner was hidden in the house ; and, though 
I heard the orders given, ‘No killing,’ yet various permitted 
forms of persuasion, such as some clubbing or tying up with a 
twist, were evidently bringing forth fruit. The howls in the 
houses, and the state of the unlucky owners when they rushed 
out to escape, told the tale too plainly. 

Hearing a great noise by the house of the filiola, I crept along 
in the shadows to where I could command the door. There were 
two Goths ramming it in with a beam; little by little it split and 
broke up, until most of it fel away from the hinge-pin. Cautiously 
they stepped in, to make sure that no one was waiting to cut 
them down from the sides. The father tried to hold them back, 
but he was at once knocked senseless and dragged outside. In 
the little atrium a smouldering fire burned, and by it was the 
fliola with Marcianus in her arms. As the Goths approached 
her, there suddenly came a tremendous voice from the Palatine 
Stairway above the house, which partly looked into the atrium : 

Peace there, that house is mine, and those are my slaves. 
‘And who are you, old wife? ’ en ‘ 
Frithagun d, daughter of Gundwulf of the king’s house ; 
Stand back |’ and she sprang through the broken door. Do as 


ing you, 


€ 
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I bid you, and you shall have gold enough.” That name a 
such a promise in Gothic speech, made them pause. + Go ith 
there, and you will find two men; one killed my husband 
other killed my son; kill, kill!’ And as they turned up the 
with the torch, she shouted after them ‘ Take the girls.’ 
She then began rummaging and clanking over ironwork att ! 
of sight, until she brought out a sword to the firelight, anq said 
to the filiola, ‘ Is not that the best sword of Marcus? ’ 
‘Yes; why does he want it?’ 
‘He will not want it; your man is with my man now,’ 
‘You surely will not slay my father and me?’ 
‘ Slay you! You deserve it for your folly. You are my foster. | 
child, and he is my lord; none shall hurt you while I am here, | 
Can I be untrue?’ She came out of the broken door and dragged | 
in the father. ‘So he took me into peace in his dwelling,’ said | 
she. ‘Look you to him; that is woman’s work. I am a man | 
to-night.’ Then, putting her hand on his heart, she said, ‘ Those | 
good boys have knocked half the life out of him, but he is sound | 
et.’ 
7 There were some scuffles, cries, and shrieks, above, a mere | 
nothing in the roar of voices that night. One of the slave girls | 
bounded down into the atrium, terrified, bare. ‘ Back,’ shouted | 
Gunda, sweeping her in toward the door with the sword, and | 
driving her up the stair. 

‘Spare her here,’ cried the filiola. 

‘Never,’ said Gunda. ‘There is a girl each for them and 
you are safe. Do not trouble about those hussies; they have 
been talking for weeks about seeing the Goths back here, and | 
saying they would rather have a big young Goth in the house | 
than those old carles Rufus and Junius.’ | 

Gunda blew the fire and lit a torch by it. Clumsy feet cam? | 
down the steps, and the Goths drew in. ‘ Where is the gold, 
lady?’ they demanded. 

As they came into the light she glanced at their swords; only | 
one was bloody. She said, ‘ Are both men killed?’ 

“They are, lady ; died like dogs.’ 

“And the girls bound? ’ 

“They are.’ 

“Give me that sword,’ said she taking the bloody one, i. 
take this, the best blade in the house,’ giving the Goth the swore 
of Marcus. | 

‘ But where is the gold, lady?’ _ 

‘Listen. This is a Goth house, not a Roman. The wel A 

= of a chief is due to me, his daughter; the wergild of 
son is due to me, his wife; and the wergild of his three 


up À 
» the | 
Stairg 


t and 


prothe 
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and the wergild of my son, all killed, and none to inherit but 


Js our law not so?’ 
‘Tt is truly so, lady.’ 
‘And my service of thirty years since the Night of the 
Danube, that is due to me. The gold of this house is mine by 
our laws.’ 

‘Tt is so.’ 

‘I know where it is all hidden, and I will share it all with 
you by the morning light, if you will guard this house, and my 
gold, and my slaves, and all that is mine, so long as I ask.’ 

‘We will.’ 

‘I pledge you each one third.’ 

‘We pledge you your third.’ 

‘Stand there one each side of the door, and see that none 
go in or out,’ and they took their places. ‘ And I will guard the 
door.’ And Frithagund stood in the broken doorway, in the 
flaming light of a burning house, with the red sword uplifted. 
And as the drops of blood rolled down she licked off one, and 
another, and another; and between each she said, ‘The blood 
of Rufus—The Night of the Danube—Have I not been true to 
my man !—The blood of Junius—My son, my son!’ 


me. 


W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
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What is the Flag of England? Winds of the World declare By 
I THINK it is now admitted by all that in the progress and develop. h 


ment of recent years the Empire has outgrown in many directions al 


its old organisation. In no phase of life is this fact more apparent | cc 
than in its relation to animals. It is being slowly but surely ni 
recognised that in this instance the balance of justice toward | ke 
them in our dependencies is not yet fair, and that the theme | of 
is a legitimate one which requires further working out, and the | is 
adoption of a wider standpoint. | W 
In the procession of the generations leading up to sucha | y 
view of the situation, there were none who could have foreseen ol 
the new features which present themselves to-day. Conditims) © 
change, ideas change, and the standpoint changes with them; | el 
and in each case there is a fresh departure differing from the | a 
preceding stage but ever marking a new advance. Every decade | i. 
adds to the sum of human achievements, and God has given to | 
man the wonderful prerogative of taking up His works aul) je 
carrying them on to stages nearer perfection. co 
Ours is the standpoint of a new generation which has accepted aa 
the doctrine of humanity, but has not yet recognised it in 18 T 
fullest meaning, though the general outcome is a distinct advance a 
in knowledge and right feeling. to 
We know that the Empire exists by commerce and by se th 
defence, and at the present moment England owes her position m 
as second to none among the Great Powers of the world to bi 4h 
trade and her wealth. That commerce and that wealth are p to 
results of the united action of her people, and as the ceasele ley 
labour of the animals is an indispensable condition of this pr ur 
perity—especially in far distant lands, where mechanical drausi | to 
power is practically non-existent—each animal by its shar? Ww co 
contributing to so great a whole becomes a humble asset ad 
Empire. If the Empire is to live it must be consolidated | lo 
commerce as well as in defence, and we must now depend e $ 
it as a whole to keep the position once held by England alon® Il à 


= Tn maintaining that supremacy these wageless worke™ «is 
contribute their invaluable share, with that mute patience WE 
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jg their sad birthright and only heritage. In the strenuous years 
fo come, even among the nations of mighty armies, our Empire 
must maintain its pride of place, but it can never continue to 
do so without the service and sufferings of animals, 

J have seen the Empire in many lands, and I have known 
many of the men of this generation who have helped to make 
it, and many of those who are helping to keep it, and I have 
noticed among them an ever-growing recognition of the prin- 
ciple of mercy, particularly in regard to the due protection of 
animals. 

In the roll-call of historic statesmen and soldiers whose deeds 
have won for us our great possessions there are names which 
are household words to all of us; but, raising this subject with 
confidence and hope to its highest plane, I feel sure that the 
names of the men of the future, by whose action they must be 
kept, will be greater still, for they will possess a higher ideal 
of the power of humanity in its relation to Empire. Humanity 
is one of the foundation stones of a great dominion, and to treat 
with indifference the manifold sufferings of millions of animals, 
whose toil makes for Britain’s greatness, would be to drag down 
our proud morality to the level of prehistoric barbarism. Civilisa- 
tion on many points in this connexion often shows itself only 
skin deep even in our enlightened land, and this fact should bring 
home to us the urgent necessity of upholding in wider fields those 
precepts of humanity which enter into all that right-thinking men 
hold dear in life. 

I have recently returned home after making a journey to, 
inquire into the conditions of animal life prevailing in India, such 
conditions being carefully noted everywhere from Southern India 
to Rangoon and the Khyber, and I believe that no such extended 
travels, with the object in view of trying to ameliorate the often 
cruel conditions of life and labour of the animals of our terri- 
tories in the East, have ever been undertaken before. I hope 
that there will be other journeys in the future of a similar nature 
made by individuals equally interested in this great question ; for 
there is in such a scheme the element of a vast reform in bringing 
to the light of day, and consequently to that of public opinion, 
legal anomalies, barbarous customs, and forms of grave ill-usage 
unknown at home, which it is strange should so long have been 
tolerated by administrations emanating from the most humane 
Country in the world. ees 

That much requires to be done for the amelioration of th 
lot of the lower creation in India is universally admitted; and i 


€ adherents of religions which specifically teach as a cardina 
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doctrine the proper care of the animal kingdom, both ] 
public opinion are so lax as to allow the most atrocious ca 
and neglect to exist. Nothing is more obvious to the tis 
casual observer of life and affairs in India than that the si ia | 
which deal with this matter stand in urgent need of a aN 
extension. “ule 

India has its laws for the Prevention of Cruelty to Anima | 
m ae 1 rat NC als, | 
The principal enactment of this nature is Act XT. of 1890, Whig, 
is an ‘ Enabling Act’; that is to say, it does not apply to < j 
part of India as a matter of course, but its provisions are only : | 
force in those presidencies, districts, or places where it has Peer | 
adopted by Local Governments. 14 
This Act can only be made applicable to any particuly | 
district by applying to the Local Government, which, if a cop, | 
sensus of opinion exists in that neighbourhood upon the subject, | 
will then notify in the local Gazette that the Act is in force, 
There is a long list of places in which the Act has been | 
adopted, but on inspection it will be found that most of the | 
localities named are in the province of Bengal. 
Act XI. of 1890 is wide enough in its terms to cover ant) 
prevent all known forms of cruelty, but it is woefully defective | 
{ in its application and powers of enforcement. The most impor | 
| tant provisions only refer to acts of cruelty committed in any) 
| street, or in any other place, whether open or closed, to which | 
|| the public have access, or within sight of any person in aly) 
street, or in any such other place. The legal position, therefore | 
is that any act of cruelty, no matter how atrocious or revolting, 
may be perpetrated upon any unfortunate animal as long as the 
door is closed and the public eye is not offended by the sight | 
of such occurrences. Within the shelter of his own house a mM 
may indulge without fear of consequences in many forms & 
savagery. | 
The existing Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Acts arè tt 
powerless to prevent flagrant cases of cruelty to bullocks | 
enclosed oil-mills, such acts being often perpetrated in brod 
daylight, as these cases have been declared by the Commissione | 
of Police to be outside the pale of legislation. | 
The bullocks in the oil-mills of the Madras President} “ul 
known to be often worked cighteen hours at a time, and many “a 
` masses of sores, but these cases are not touchable by law: tona 
has been shown, the Act has not taken within its jurisdie 
the animals to be found in any enclosed place. À regi oll 
application of this kind to a great extent renders the Act ‘ll 
and savours of hypocrisy in its terms. This restriction oe |- 
be swept away and the statute should be made to apply to all? 
of cruelty, whether public or private. 


ee 
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Another grave Sen owing to this defective wording 
of the Act, is practically unchecked—is the dreadful custom preva- | 
lent throughout Bengal of flaying goats alive to obtain longer 
measurements. In the trade these goat-sking are called ‘lo 


ng- 
r 1 pri s D 
necks’ and command a higher price in the market à 


n account of | 
the extra length. The process is carried out by beginning the 
flaying at the eyes and mouth of the living animal, and working | 
down to the neck ; after which the throat is cut. j | 

This practice is usually carried on behind closed doors with 
perfect impunity. One of these cases came under my notice in 
which the flaying had been partially carried out, and I saw the 
goat, which in a few days succumbed in misery to the agony ? 
it had endured. The initial act of torture was performed under £ 
the eye in the shape of a cut in the form of a St. Andrew’s Cross, | 
and the skin, torn away in flaps, fell down its neck. à 

These cruelties are always being carried on, and the revolting 6 


cases and the inadequate fines inflicted by magistrates are matters 
which should receive attention. . The following is an extract 
from the Report of the Calcutta S.P.C.A. for 1910 : 

In the Calcutta police court yesterday a man who was convicted of the 
horrible atrocity of flaying a goat alive was allowed to depart with the |. 
infliction of a fine of Rs. 20. Under the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
Act (Act No. XI. of 1890) the penalty for killing an animal in an unneces- 
sarily cruel manner may be a fine of Rs. 200, imprisonment up to six months, 
or both. It is known that this horrible practice of flaying goats alive 
exists to a large extent, but the difficulty lies in detecting individual cases. 
It seems monstrous that when a case is brought before the court and a 
conviction secured the offender should be let off with a light punishment. 

Another unfortunate feature of Act XI of 1890 is that it gives 
the magistrates no power of detention of horses or bullocks, nor 
of their compulsory production for inspection; the importance 
of such omission will be readily understood when it is pointed 
out that it is a common practice for owners of lame or wounded 
animals to substitute sound ones when the trial comes off, and 
thus prosecutions often fail. 

The old and decrepit which are arrested overnight are never 
Seen before a magistrate, but are frequently re-arrested in some 
other part of the town. The owner pleads guilty, and has a tale 
of death, destruction, or the Pinjrapole, which story, when 
investigated, has never any foundation in fact. And these animals 
are driven and used until they fall in the streets, where they area 
often abandoned, and after days of starvation, thirst, and suffering, | 
are put out of their misery. Here too, destruction, when an | 
animal is obviously incapable of living and is enduring erat ae l 
cannot be undertaken until the owner is found and communicate 
ae unless the risk is taken of an action for the ee 
É hal. Power should be given to constables if they mn S 


DAS 
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animal severely injured or diseased to call a veterinary sur 
and if that official certifies that it is cruel to keep the "eon, 
alive they should be authorised to have it summarily esau 
A further crippling feature of this Act is that it conti | 
powers of summary arrest. All proceedings must be fae | | 
the cumbersome method of a summons; therefore, many a | 
are charged under the Police Act (Section 34) which is eo 
applied to the limits of all municipalities and cantonment, à ! 
India. aa ; 
Prosecutions in cruelty cases can also be brought under th i 
Hackney Carriage Act, under the Indian Penal Code, and wa | 
the various municipal bye-laws. It is, however, essential tha 
the police should be given power to arrest, as the only effective | 
means of dealing with gross or persistent acts of cruelty; ani | 
when a constable arrests an offender he should be empowered ty | 
take charge of the animal in question, to convey it to a place of | 
safety, and produce it for inspection before the magistrate. The 
magistrate should also be legally authorised to deprive a person 
of the possession of an animal when there is evidence to show | 
that the character of the individual is such that the animal will | 
probably be subjected to further cruelty. | 
T know that it is commonly assumed that the Indian people as i 

a whole are but little addicted to the commission of sudden brutal | 
acts, but that such acts can and do occur is incontrovertible, | 
and the following cases make unpleasant reading. During my | 
stay in Calcutta a party of Hindu syces caughtabandicoot, steepel 
roleu set it on fire in Wood Street. For this offen) 
ey were summoned and fined ten rupees. 
The Bombay daily papers of August 1910 published the follow | 
ing ghastly details : 


The Second Presidency Magistrate disposed of the case in which tht 
> Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals had obtained a was ; 
against a coachman on charges of mischief and cruelty by jll-treating ! 
horse. On 8th July the accused drove the horse and punished T 
During this punishment the horse and accused both fell, and accused - 
his knee. Enraged at the injury, accused pulled out the tongue of the hor 
and tied it to a nail, thus keeping the tongue drawn out tightly. E 
while the horse remained in that condition for nearly two and a-half bo 
not being able to draw its tongue in. When released it became ill and ® el 

not take its food. On examination it was found that the tongue had P 

amputated. His Worship sentenced the accused to one month's riga 
imprisonment. In passing the sentence he said that unfortunately i 
cruel act could not be punished either under Section 3 of # Act ft” 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals or under Sections 428 and 429 of DA 1 
Qe 

These Acts are indelibly recorded on the Statute Boo k 


the British Government of India, but the present metha 
carrying them out cannot possibly satisfy the requireme™ 
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ay civilised and well-ordered community. 
would be made if the Local Governments 
to take up the working of the various Cruelty Acts with more 
system. At present it is left to individual officers to work them 
or not, as they like. Even if the Government merely directed ; 
district magistrates and municipal boards to work the Acts more ; 
energetically, a good deal could be effected. Tt would at any 
rate, stimulate an interest in the matter; and an annual report 
from each district would also be desirable, because the adoption à 
of such a course would prevent a relapse into inaction. | 
Undoubtedly there are difficulties, for energetic action, unless 4 
carefully controlled, will develop into oppression and blackmail : ) 


A great advance 
could be induced 


PRO PRES RE OC UT ee EE 
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ey and extortion will sometimes follow in its wake, but the fear of a 
i | possible evils is no excuse for sheer inaction. The leniency with i 
w } which cases of cruelty are treated in India is a by-word, the È 
o | average offender escaping with a nominal fine; to meet this the a 
X| Government of India should issue an executive order in general a 
M | terms to the various magistrates, or preferably, communicate with e 
Ni the Chief Presidency Magistrate of every district, directing that i 
il | in cases of cruelty adequate sentences should be inflicted. 4 

| These suggestions by no means exhaust the list of evils to a 
l be dealt with, or the remedies to be applied, but they supply a 4 
tl | practical answer in their particular instances to questions that a 
le, | urgently call for one. a 
ny The treatment of beasts of burden, the tortures inflicted on 3 
ri | animals for the purposes of trade, the continual confinement of br 


cows in small, dark, insanitary cellars and sheds, the systematic 
starving of young calves by depriving them of their mother’s 
milk, the cruelties which take place in the slaughter houses, the 
neglect of live freight on the railways, to say nothing of worse 

> practices to which one can hardly allude in public print, are 
scandals which have been allowed to continue too long. It is | 
time, therefore, that some organised effort should be made to 
deal with this reproach to our common humanity, and one cannot 
Imagine any better way of so doing than by awakening public 
opinion to the need for the amendment and extension of existing | 


ours aws. 8 

oil There are many forms of cruelty in addition to those already 
Ny referred to, such as overloading, overdriving, failing to provide 
)] 


Proper food and drink, the cruel branding of donkeys and bullocks, 
the licensing by municipalities of old and failing animals, the 
wild beast combats, which English visitors in India often attend, 
and th Government pits, where 


di © capture of wild elephants in AVR 
: | they lie with broken limbs, and a considerable number die; this Re 
í i | Method is cheaper than Keddah camps, therefore the animals i 
4 ave to suffer. 
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pt, 
This list is fairly long, but there are other grieyan 
calling for redress : the sufferings of wild birds in al] et À 
markets of India, the horrors of religious sacrifices, the mint’ 
caused by an almost universal want of troughs and a proper e Í 
supply—terrible to think of under that broiling sun—the a i 
Government casters, when the aged and unfit horses of na | 
cavalry reginfents and other branches of the service drift a ; 
nominal sums into homes of supreme wretchedness, the blindi 
of sea-birds to act as decoys, and, perhaps greatest of all E i 
abandonment to their fate of animals in time of famine.! a 
There are sixty-two ponies in a coal-mine at Raneegunge cunt 
the East Indian Railway without compulsory inspection of any 
kind, and that mine is only one of the many in the Bengal co] | 
field. Draught animals are also used in the Assam coal field à | 
Ledo (Margherita) without adequate inspection. ! 
The road postal services in India are worked by contractor | 
whose sole idea! is to make as much as they can out of their con- 
tracts. Even when these contracts contain certain conditions for 
the supply of sound, suitable animals, the necessary supervision | 
to see these provisions carried out is either inefficient or non: | 
xistent : for so long as the dâk (post) arrives, the manner ofits | 
conveyance is not a matter of concern. During my stay in that | 
country one prosecution of a post office contractor upon rathera | 
large scale took place at Allahabad, on account of the bad state o! | 
his horses, but this could have been but a drop in the ocean com | 
pared to the preventive measures that the whole case calls for. 
The margin of profit to be gained by the acceptance of such | 
contracts appears to have been cut down to such a degree that the 
contractors’ agents can only supply animals of a very weak and | 
inferior calibre. On many lines these ponies are practically | 
worked to death, as this method has been found to pe less 
expensive than safeguarding the creatures by ordinary measure 
of rest and good food. 
In no place is there greater need of reform as reg? 
carrying of the dâk than in Coorg, a little coffee-planting * 
tory in Southern India, forty miles square, and, though Act’ 
of 1890 is in force, the apathy and indifference on the pris 
officials is so great that the Mysore-Mercara Tonga line (whit | 
1 The following extract is from a letter addressed to me by & lady well kaon 
in India for her interest in these questions: ‘ During the terrible famine er | 
visited India a few years ago I was in the Berars, where it was MY mos PO pe j 
experience to watch the starving cattle follow on the wake of country carts, ate | 
only grazing ground being the ruts where stray straws fell, while ee | 
they followed the mirage lakes so common in that country of black cot asi di 
Tt was a realism in misery I will never forget, and it. stirred the very dep 
my being.” 
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also runs the post) is worked on methods and 
repulsive to all humane feeling. i 

Another matter relating to Coorg which I must add to my 
long presentment of animal misery is the persistent overloading 
of coflee-carts on their way down to the coast; overloaded Mysore 
bullocks, goaded on by the infernal practices of their drivers 
wend year by year their dreary way down the Ghats road to the x 
coast. Yet a simple regulation enjoining that carts loaded beyond 
a certain limit should not pass the tolls would put an end to such 
occurrences ; for Coorg is a peaceable little territory where there 
are no reasons, political or otherwise, why humane enactments 
should not be enforced. The authorities, however, are too 
to move in the matter. 

In my opinion all efforts should first be concentrated to 
secure a legal load-limit for bullocks throughout India, for this 
would strike at the roots of that cruelty ever to be seen at its 
high-water mark in the docks and at the railway jetties of 
Bombay and Calcutta, where two civilisations meet and the 
commerce of the Empire concentrates. 

The municipality of each town has a regulation as to the 
weight to be taken on each cart, but as no allowance is made for 
the varying sizes and strength of the animals the regulation 
permitting eighty maunds to be taken on is most excessive. This t 
regulation would apply equally to a very large pair of water- i> 
buffaloes or a very weak and under-sized pair of bullocks. I + 
urge upon my fellow-countrymen and women to agitate for the 
settlement of a legal load-limit for the whole of India, when this 
cruelty would cease automatically. 

The same lax conditions regarding animal suffering prevail in 
another district—Ajmere, Rajputana. Humane observances could 
be enforced there with far less difficulty than in places like 
Benares, where the overwhelming number of the native popula- 
tion renders the matter more difficult to control, and where 
administration presents more complicated features ; but, owing to 
Indifference and apathy on the part of the authorities, the animal 
Were in a sorry plight. The gharry horses in Ajmere—which ha 
all been duly licensed by the municipal committee—were some 
of the worst in India. ‘ 

There is another form of cruelty I should like to mention 
Specifically, and that is the manufacture of monsters for religious 
| Processions. ; 
mone secret places exist where animals s I myself a 
Bl ae ers for exhibition in religious procession i e IERS 
1 one of these poor man-made monsters à ; oq 


B= sacred place in the Dun (United Provinces), and ee À 


in circumstances 


supine | 
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photograph. It was being led about in charge of a fa 
showed me with pride several legs which had been eng 
its back, and the process must have been most painful. Sev 
Englishmen told me that they had often seen animals presen 
a most curious appearance in religious processions, and could an 
conjecture how such conditions were arrived at. The follow. 
extract from a letter addressed to me by a Government pension 
will explain some of the circumstances attending the complet 
of these monsters, and though it would be impossible to die 
the various cellars and caves where these cruelties take place i 
a single enactment rendering the exploitation of such anita 
illegal would cause the supply to cease automatically. 

The other day I learnt from Amrita Bazar Patrika that a lady fron | 
England had come with a letter of introduction from the Secretary of Stats | 
for India to prevent cruelty to animals, and that public meetings wet 
held to take up the cause in Calcutta and Madras, where such interest i| 
taken by high authorities in the case. I am sorry that I have fret 
the names of the several noble gentlemen presiding over the meetings an | 
the particulars of the subjects discussed. I, therefore, beg to take the à 

| 


TERA 


fi 


oa 
TRE E TEINS 


ii 


PEETERS 


of reaching the society there formed by thus intruding on your valuabl: 
time by these presents. 

1. There is a low-class Sudars connected to Moslem faith. They ui 
a limb from a heifer or calf and sew it or engraft it with the flesh of a cor. | 
Heal the wounds to turn the animals into a monster, exhibit same ù| 
occasions of religious festivals on the bank of rivers, and collect alms 1 
appealing to the feelings of the ignorant simple pilgrims. They disguis: | 
themselves as Sadhus. In performing this cruel operation they often ul 
more than one animal in the greatest agony. If it were made illegal in| 
produce or make artificially such monsters, such unnecessary cruelty mi i 
be prevented and the inhuman class of the evil-doers be duly punishél | 
There is another class of bird-catchers, who catch kites and crows, stat | 
them for days, twist and torture them on the public roads and crowd 
markets to move the pity of the simple passers-by, thus inducing them to pii 
for their liberation. Had there been even a municipal law they could 
prosecuted and the wanton cruelty prevented in no time. 

I shall deem it a favour if you will pass this humble letter of mine t0 ik 
authority who could move steps to be taken in the matter. À 


I have quoted but a few cases—for space forbids the citat | 
of many—but in each instance the facts can be supporte ” 
letters published in the Anglo-Indian press, by statements al 
the annual reports of the Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras Societ, 
for the Prevention of Cruelty of Animals, by the deposition | 
eye-witnesses of such occurrences, or by private commun 
the originals of which can be produced at any time. 

Religious sacrifices in India are often conducted wi 
cruelties, but such occurrences are entirely exempted from Ji 
control by Act XI of 1890, which expressly states that ‘n° 
in this Act shall render it an offence to kill any animal in ® E. 
required by thè religion or religious rites and usages of any i 
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sect, tribe or class’; and until this section of tl 
these barbarous practices will continue. 

In October the annual festival of Kali, or Durga, the goddess 
of blood and death, takes place, and during this time thousands 
of animals are done to death in Hindu towns and villages all over 
the country. I quote the following paragraph from The Times 
of India Illustrated Weekly, the 4th of August 1909 : 

At the time of the Durgá Puja in Calcutta the lanes and alleys round 
about the Temple of Kali may be seen positively flowing with the blood of 


thousands of goats. The stench of blood fills the air. The whole neighbour- 
hood is redolent of slaughter, = a 


he Act is annulled 


The method of killing ranges from the cleaving asunder of the 
heads and bodies of buffaloes and goats by a single blow with 
a heavy sacrificial kukri, as practised by the Ghurkhas (Nepalese), 
to the throwing of animals over a precipice and leaving the 
broken and maimed to perish in slow torture, as is the custom in 
the hills towards Simla, or the leading of buffaloes through th 
streets to be hacked at by all and sundry until the unhapp 
creatures sink to the ground to die from loss of blood and shee 
agony. 

In the early days of our occupation of India human sacrifices 
were offered to Kali, but this practice, together with that of hook- 


swinging and the burning of Hindu widows on their husbands’ 


unéral pyre, was suppressed. Suttee was pronounced illegal 
upon the demand for such prohibition by the unmistakable voice 
of the public opinion of England, and during a long stay in India 
and after much inquiry it was impossible to discover that any 
disturbance or particular difficulty occurred to complicate the 
carrying out of this enactment, though it is a matter upon which 
Hindus would feel strongly—the custom preserving, as they 
thought, the eternal union of husband and wife. 

It was one of the political maxims laid down by the late Mr. 
W. B. Gladstone, ‘ that nothing which is morally wrong ever 
be politically right.” The torture of animals means the moral 
degradation of their tormentors : therefore, if the so-called ‘ reli- 
gious privileges’ of the people have already been restricted for 
their moral good, why cannot the British Government of India 
take a step further, and protect God’s dumb creatures, which are 
as helpless as any human victim? 

We have been repeatedly told that Government can do 
hothing to put down the awful cruelty of the annual sacrifices of 
animals prevalent all over India, but such an answer is an 
evasion, an outcome of that policy of drift and laissez faire so 
Well known in India, and a part of that dead wall of passive 
Tesistance opposed by officials to any innovations unsupported by 
© public opinion of England. 


JR 
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tiers in the Anglo-Indian Press pe 


enlightened Indians begging the Government to take meas 


have seen many le 
I Le Le, ton 2 


yao 3 . $ Ureg 
vent these religious parades of cruelty, and I have been : 


such letters myself, appealing to me 4 
tter in England. It is full time that this rw 
tment of the animals of our ree 3 


to pre 
the recipient of many 
bring forward this ma 
broad question of the trea 


Empire should be examined in the light of some rational anq : 
guiding principle, thus placing the subject upon a broader plang | tl 
and more definite basis, and thereby preparing the way for y a 
consolidation of measures, for a more specialised system of work | m 
and for a closer co-ordination upon this point between the diffe- 
rent authorities at present administering the British Government | is 
of India. In view of the present unsatisfactory working of the 
Acts and their failure to fulfil the purpose for which they were w 
intended, we are justified in urging an inquiry as to the best tl 
means of finding a true solution of this difficult and many-sided | w 
problem. Is Britain to retrace her steps with a view to regaining w 
the antique position of savage and consistent callousness, or is | al 
she to remain perpetually in her present meaningless attitude, th 
applying various Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Acts to many | de 
places in India and subsequently repealing her acceptance-of the tk 
humane principle by a most imperfect observance of them, often | is 
even by a failure to bring them into working line at all? fee hi 
Is this the only solution that statesmanship can offer to this | m 
question ? | pe 
Is the cumulative wisdom of our century and a half of supre- cc 
macy in India unable to suggest expedients less unworthy? 
Must their reluctance to raise a fresh question render officials to 
indefinitely blind to this breach of faith with those ‘ whose dumb- hi 


ness is the oratory of pity to a conscientious man’? This torp | à 


acceptance of existing ills on the part of the British Government 
in India is a violation of that covenant of mercy long sine 


accorded by man to his humble servitors in every civilised land. In 

It has been frequently hinted by officials that political reasons by 
of considerable importance exist in India which impede the po 
establishment of a better working of the various Prevention 0! | fo 
Cruelty to Animals Acts. It is our duty at the present time 0 | P 
elicit facts and to weigh the exceptions of the case, and all j th 
information relating to such circumstances and official details | st 
should be made available. The means are at hand, for the | ie 
Government of India lately issued a call for reports upon an | of 
working of the various Cruelty Acts from each local adminis” 1 | : 

ee! 


tion and province, and the last of such reports has lately D | 
received. We ask that the arguments for and against the P? ‘1e 
vention of cruelty to animals in India should be carefully © | 
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h and examined, so that eventually we ma 
ig mped at, but logically arriving. 
ie the study of these documents, a 
continuing development of civilisation in our great Empire will 
combine to overcome forces and circumstances antagonistic to 
rogress by seeing that the necessary steps to achieve this humane 
object are taken with due care ; and the advantages accruing to 
the animals will be manifold. A continuance of our present policy 
ig no longer possible. There will certainly be a forward move- 
ment, and always along the same lines as in the past. 
It ig worthy of remark that on this point evolutionary science 
is completely in agreement with Oriental tradition. 


y reach conclusions, 


ll those who desire the 


ee AE On ie ie eA ig oe ER ae 


A Nowhere is there a greater illustration of the mighty powers 
e which each individual possesses for good or for evil in the world 
t than in India, which, owing to circumstances engendered by a 


wholly exotic situation, is essentially a ‘one-man’ country; and 
when any official blocks the path of humane progress by apathy 
and indifference he not only withholds from the lower creation 
their right to legal protection, but his conduct exercises a 
dehumanising influence upon all who serve under him. Behind 
the presentment of deterioration of character, or forgotten duty, 
is duty itself; and the objective of every representative of a 
humane Government should be to forward a cause which in this 
instance is entirely in touch with the breeding, ethics and declared 
policy of the people whom they rule; and, for the honour of the 
country which gave them birth, to prove the Acts a working fact. 

We know that a flag is easily hoisted, but that it costs much 


ils to lower it with honour; and the high standard of British 
b- | humanity is daily lowered in India by the unjustifiable neglect of 
id | officials to apply and render effective the legislation which already 
nt exists on behalf of the lower creation. 

C8 


The animals of India will find their Magna Charta, not 


in the unwilling consent of a people dragooned into compliance 


ys by the severity of an Act, but in the wider outlook of those in 
ihe power in a country where precedent and official recognition count 
of for much 


, and in the changed standpoint of those who already 


to | | Possess the knowledge that in such a reform they have behind 
all | | ‘em; not only the public opinion of England, but the silent 
ils T rength of the convinced opinion of the educated classes of 
the | ndia. These views are offered to the already much occupied 
he officials of India because the present abyss of misery of thoni 
raa i y the line’ is an indictment of our civilisation and because, 
een | |"? their long devotion to service, the English nation still charges 


| | them that they shall not avoid their responsibilities to tliose 
i. Most sorely need their help. ; 
2R 
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Tt should be borne in mind that every circumstance a 
every case that has been mentioned belongs to a land which ; ti 
British, and therefore it concerns each one of us as fellow 7 
subjects of a great Empire. I think the only way in which ` E 
can start work for the cause of furthering general animal i ii 
| tection throughout the Empire is by establishing, after a thorough < 
| examination of facts, a comprehensive principle which wo | 
cover all varying instances, which would satisfy the requirement, | : 
of civilisation and justice, and would determine plainly the tru 4 
lines of our reform. By a principle I mean a rule of conduc | a 
which can be generalised, but which is admittedly normal, and J 
which can be broken only on the ground that exceptional circum. fo 
stances take it out of the rule. I think that the statement of tl 
fact and the definition of such a principle would be that this cause 
is one which, in order of merit, should occupy a more honourable w 
3 place in our far dominions than is at present the case; that itis | m 
: our bounden duty to exempt from any unnecessary suffering, | pi 
i systematic oppression, or cruel conditions the animals of any ir 
: part of our British possessions ; and that every endeavour should | 
i be made to minimise offences against humanity by the spread | to 
B of humane education, by further legislation, by outlining a plan | int 
à for obtaining statistical information upon these matters from | e 
. every part of our British Dominions beyond the seas, and | vi 
securing the objects we have in view by some specific and | bi 
deliberate understanding with dependent Governments as to the tl 
humane course they should adopt. B 
I suggest that some central authority be established for the fc 
general superintendence, control, and extension of work relating vi 
to the supervision and further protection of the animals of the p 
Empire. The members of such a Council would carefully com | cc 
sider all circumstances and evidence placed before them, 4? S 
would report to the Home Government any conclusions at which 
they might arrive—and by these means the conditions under ž 
which our animals labour in far dependencies could be mot à 
positively ascertained in the future than has ever been possible A 
in the past. We should not be attempting to undertake WO h 
HOW being performed by other bodies, and I believe that te | à 
scheme would build a splendid highway for a steady march * | 3 
ne progress extending into many hitherto untrodden paths | : 
F : n by these means we should learn with accuracy what! E g 
ture, and what are the causes, of the evils from “ee Eon 
our animals suffer. The exertions of such a central body goal tl 
a ce of these fresh fields of labour, and would ne yg 
us to witalise into social activity a new impulse towards ain M | 
Hig. world be euh Go aes ni more M AL 


Or 
should then know the facts, and when the facts are ingisputab 
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remedy will be found ; for every human being endowed with 
y and right principle must desire that the animals of the 
should be sheltered against insecurity, 


ie ; ; against evil 
1 conditions, and against sufferings caused } 


materia Dy ignorance 


ad narrowness of soul. 

When we remember the great advance of that humane move- 
ment which had its roots in England, and now has its branches 
e ading all over the world, and the importance that no question 
should ever arise as to our ability to hold with humanity and 
justice what our forefathers won for the Empire, it is surely not 
too optimistic to hope that some earnest workers will come 
forward to shed light in these darker places rather than raise 
their torches in more illuminated surroundings. 

Another good result of such action would be to break down the 
wall of ignorance which at present exists on the part of the 
majority of home-staying Britons regarding animal life in all 
parts of the globe, and the creation thereby of further fields of 
interest and usefulness. 

Thero could be no more important factor in bringing home 
to the minds of the young the great truth that life is an oppor- 
tunity for service than by inculcating the precepts of humane 
education, especially in regard to the animal world; and the 
value and importance of this in a country like India, where the 
belief is already so strong in the practical unity of all living 
things, cannot be over-estimated. This creed is held alike by 
Buddhists and Hindus, and though the sight of tormented and 


very existence of such an article of faith in the religions of a 
people gives every encouragement to pioneers to spread over the 


on: country, with vigour and determination, a network of humane 
nd education. 

ich This crusade against suffering will entail hard work and 
det Many disappointments, for the merciful contract between men 


and animals is grievously broken, both in spirit and in the letter, 

m our far dependencies; and that motive of self-interest which 

dictates that the animals are ours to do what we like with is 
A to eradicate where the soil is poor and the roots strike 
ep. 

All down the years of our sovereignty in India sounds the 
= of these forgotten creatures, who are still the animals of the 
: eh Raj, and the tragedy of their existence has power to 

eck by its magnitude. One can but hope to see the day when 
a animals of every land made British by the heroism a 
mcs of the sons of England will have their special pleader, 
T y accredited, by a nation that has realised its responsibilities, 

set forth in plain and fearless language the cruelties 
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from which they suffer, and to voice the eternal call of the: 
helplessness. One hopes to see the day when, by this means 
a searchlight is thrown on infamous deeds and shameful Prac 
tices, perpetrated upon lonely roads and in the hidden jun i 

| which have often made the hearts of humane people ache for | 
| the animals of the Empire. Ur 
| In view of progress and advance m thought it is not Visionary | 
| to hope that in the future Britain will remember that these are 
indeed her animals, that she is responsible for their well-being. 
and that to the uttermost limits of her great Empire, and wher. 
ever the Union Jack is flying, there will extend a human | N 
legislation on their behalf, not merely granted as à whitewash jn | fe 
response to public demand, but legislation thoughtfully applieg p 
and carried out with courage and good sense by those who realise I 
that possession implies duty, and that in these distant lands, far ti 
more than at home, the honour of the Empire is in their keeping, 
If wisely thought out and systematically and zealously taken | a 
up, this new departure will lead to a considerable diminution ot fi 
suffering, to the dawn of a brighter day for myriads of voiceless G 
servants of Empire for whom that Empire only represents at a 
present a Prison House of Pain, and to the raising morally and fi 
spiritually of their cruel gaolers and taskmasters. None can | i 
doubt the ultimate triumph of a cause the solution of which is 1 
not to be found in the barren formula of any creed or dogma, | o! 
nor even in the multitude of its adherents, but in its direct l 
appeal to the ‘inward witness’ and in its unexampled power of el 
touching the human heart. °! 
It is work which must be engineered with care by those who | F 
feel a genuine interest in it, who possess the capacity for master- 
E ing a case and presenting it, who have an open mind, aud i 
4 are aware of the high call of faith and of the sacrifices that the ; 
4 good cause will ask for to the end. 
a Surely we may trust our fellow countrymen and women fo | A 
|| think imperially upon the subject of our duty towards the? | f 
unhappy creatures, and to recognise that all who combine ® | |, 
determine some true line of reform will be working also fot | à 
England’s honour, since the various forms of abuse to which a 
SMS Cue Oy present subject all over our great Empire are : 
an outrage to the national sense of upright dealing and 3 E 
stain on the British Flag. i 
ZEENEB CHARLTON: 1 


A 
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SOME ASPECTS OF CHINESE REFORM 


No more than a brief century of years has elapsed since the first 
faint stirrings of a new national life in the heart of Europe 
preluded the birth of a great Empire. On the 16th of March 
1813 a disunited Germany declared war upon France, and the f 
titanic struggle for union and liberty was begun. 
To the student of history in its more human aspects the 
analogy which may be traced between incidents of the twenty- 
five years immediately succeeding that memorable date in 
German history and the events of the last ten years which have 
culminated in the present crisis in the Chinese Empire cannot 
fail to prove of the deepest interest and significance. 
Then, as now, the spirit of reform was primarily engendered 
in, and emanated from, what may be termed the student classes 
of the two communities. Indeed, it is but the natural and 5 
inevitable revolt of the sturdy arrogance of youth against the ; 
eflete autocracy of age—as it is held to be; the determined 
opposition of a new and liberal school of thought to a venerable 
and time-sanctified conservatism. But there is this point of 
difference where the analogy fails. The first King of Prussia, 
@ single German State, was crowned in 1701; the history of 
China as an Empire may be traced back for nearly three 
housand years. 
Student risings have ever been intimately connected with 
cnses in European history, and Young China is, to-day, but 
following the path once trodden by Young Austria or Young 
tance. In fact, at the present moment some subtle bond of 
ey would appear to subsist between nee oe ee 
es schools of political thought directly influenced by 
advanced of the younger generation. 

_ te Reform movement in China has long since reached the 
Point from which public interest in this country has begun to fail. 
€ telegrams in the Press—at no time of any great value, save 
those fr : enresented The Times 
: tom the honoured diplomatist who represente ae 
ate eee are more and more abbreviated, seam ja 

ex. ng even less adequate, and little or nothing ee 
De rection of comment upon the financial question so 
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to stimulate public concern in events which are affecting th 
Mie of a people forming a quarter of the entire population er 
lof the world, and inhabiting a country more vast than the whole Fi 
of Europe. À 1 
To that elusive individual, ‘the man in the street,’ this revo. alth 
lution appears to have differed but little from the recent upheaval ae 
in Portugal. He may, perhaps, quote the well-worn phrase, deta 
‘The Awakening of China,’ but his perception of its true valye wal 
is dim, and his recognition of the real forces at work and the ae 
effects which have already been produced is even more indistinct, hove 
Of the more human side of the movement, as distinct from the legis 
‘alarums and excursions’ of the opposing forces, he is curiously en 
unappreciative. | thro 
From this introductory reference to the primal forces at desp 
work in China it is the writer’s desire in the present article briefly A 
to indicate two or three of the directions in which a line of social | an 
progress is being pursued, or is suggested ; something of the debt Eas 
which China owes to Western civilisation ; and, finally, to venture 
upon a suggestion in regard to the relationship between foreigners 
and the Chinese. With certain material questions such as the f 
Army, Education, and the Drama he has dealt more fully evid 
elsewhere. und 
In the first place it must be borne in mind that the recent bety 
armed revolution has been by no means a great national rising on | 
on behalf of freedom, a revolt of an oppressed people against oppi 
an autocratic Government. A review of the struggle will show afte 
that the rising has been confined almost entirely to the extreme Eng 
eastern part of the empire and to the great towns and cities to t 
adjoining a line drawn diagonally between Kalgan in the far ship 
north and Canton in the south. Hankow, for instance, through Chir 
which this line would pass, is no more distant from the sea- tern 
coast than Inverness is from London. If a second line be drawn ; ] 
joining Hankow with Hangchow, which stands at the head of an in à 
inlet of the sea, the suggestive fact will be noticed that the country Port 
to the north as far as Kalgan and Peking is served with many W4Y® eigh 
of intercommunication, and such as are lacking in the interior: Chit 
Apart from the River Yangtze, the Grand Canal, and many lesser 7 
waterways, an excellent railway connects Hankow with Peking for | 
another runs from Hangchow via Shanghai, Nanking to Sucha 8 n 
(in the north of Kiangsu), and this algo, with the completion o; | ee o 
a strip of 100 miles at present under construction, will connect | are 
with Peking, via Tientsin. A branch connects this line with the | toug 
German settlement of Tsingtau; and several other connec!” g w 
links are projected. a E i 
This delimitation leaves at least three-fourths of the emp? | the 


untouched, and, although a few isolated revolutionary centre È 
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be found therein, it is perhaps no exaggeration to suggest 

+ five-sixths of the Chinese people have no concern whatever 
oa the revolution, nor with reform of any kind; 
sl With this large majority we are not at present concerned 
although it would be of interest to dwell upon the extraordinary 
contradictions and inconsistencies, even in the most ordinary 
Fale of every-day life, between the Chinese in the coast towns 
and cities and those in the sleepy interior of the country. There 
roads are non-existent ; inns are, for the most part, revolting 
novels; bribery, corruption, moral degradation, infanticide, effete 
legislation, superstition 1n its worst aspects—all hold unlimited 
sway. Well may the most ardent reformer, Chinese or foreign, 
throw up his hands in despair. And yet in the eastern provinces, 
despite certain remarkable instances to the contrary, there is 
evidence upon every side of a breaking up of old traditions and of 
an influential progress in thought and action such as man, in 
Eastern or Western civilisation, has never conceived, 


II 


The railway systems of China offer perhaps the most direct 
evidence of this progress. The first railway line, a very small 
undertaking constructed under British auspices and running 
between Shanghai and Woosung, was formally opened to traffic 
on the Ath of Jenet876, in face of the most determined 
opposition from the natives. This was exactly sixty-two years 
alter Stephenson’s first locomotive came into actual use in 
England. The line was temporarily closed, and was then sold 
to the Chinese at cost price, by whom it was subsequently 
shipped off to Formosa. Incidentally it may be added that the 
Chinese erected a temple upon the site of the old Shanghai 
terminus as a peace-offering to the Goddess of Mercy. 
_ it was not until 1884, and consequent upon certain events 
In the LE Dies that the necessity for railway trans- 
Port was officially recognised. The following year a track of 
eighty-one miles was opened in the vicinity of the capital, and 
na possessed her first real railway. ` 
The history of subsequent railway enterprise, of the rush 
a concessions and so forth, has been often related, and there 
eae need to enlarge upon the subject. There are now actually 
flare Patton in the empire 5400 miles of railways, while ae 
i D for an additiona “es. The es 
SYste Y under five headings, and of these the Shanghai-Nanking 
m is, if not the most important, of the greatest interest. 
. 8 Section, of 193 miles, serves what is perhaps the richest 


are to 


PEU Oi the om ch 1908, the line is 
th : pire. Opened in Mare ; 5 
best laiq and the most A ably equipped of all the Chinese 
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railways. Jncide 

system in the em ire which pu shes a =sheet, T 

passenger coaches would be a credit to any of our own ] 

companies, and it is a curious experience for the European 

traveller landing in Shanghai and proceeding up country to fing 

himself being carried through uncivilised (!) China in so luxurion I 

a manner, and served en route with excellent meals and wines, 
Unfortunately this system has hitherto been worked te t 

loss, or at least without profit. The initial cost works ont 4 

the large figure of 17,0001. per mile ; the capital charge per unit 

of traffic is accounted too high; and lastly, owing to the surround. 

ing country being intersected by a network of navigable water. 

ways, it has been found impossible to secure an adequate freight 

traffic. In this connexion an interesting project has recently been 

initiated, by which certain trains are stopped at various poinis 


alger 


| between stations to pick up individual Chinese bringing in vege. 


table produce, etc., to market. The scheme, which has met with 

considerable favour and success, may seem trivial enough to 

Westerners, but it is at least another step in the right direction te 
of giving the Chinese what they really want instead of what we tl 
consider that they ought to want. Qn the other hand, it may k 
emphasise the predilection of the natives for regarding à railway t 
track asan excellent footpath or wheelbarrow route, and the | g 
metals as a convenient pillow for nocturnal slumber. -In-fact, the n 


habit of coolies sleeping upon the line has become a positive e 
nuisance to engine-drivers. : č 
As an example of present-day Chinese workmanship the Jine le 
of railway recently opened from Peking through the Nankou à 
Pass to Kalgan may be cited. This was constructed and 5 | y 
supervised entirely by Chinese, the engines and rolling-stock 
being made locally. The embankment through the pass, eighty | l 
on or so above the river, is in itself a triumph of engineer | : 
skill. ‘ 3 
Although the ultimate prospects of railway enterprise D | 
cone are bright, present progress i y slow. A great deal | > 
Of opposition on D ne ctl encountered j Y 
especially on the Canton-Hankow line; financial conditions are | à 
most unsatisfactory, and although money is scarce there D 
a decided aversion to negotiating any foreign loans. Tt wold | 8 
almost seem that China, even at this stage of her development | ; 
has not yet taken to heart the lessons which a record of a : 


opportunities should have taught her. Had the Imperial Gov”. 
ment of fifty years ago given heed to wise counsel, China WE 
to-day have been in possession of a network of effective railway” 

The vast mineral resources of the country would now be % 
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would be served by strategic lines. Instead of applying her 
own natural resources to the present-day needs of the nation 
China has, perforce, to resort to foreign loans, 

In concluding this necessarily brief synopsis of Chinese railway 
rogress, reference may suitably be made to a work upon the i 
subject recently published by M. Edouard de Laboulaye, and tn Le 
the figures therein given of foreign capital already provided : 
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1 

British. 2 NN RP i 
German . . . - Ê : . - 6,833,320 i 

t prach + «+ . | esl ee 

~ Franco-Belgian eerie i ag CL 6101000 

: USA . <>. VS re 

t Japan . . ` Ê : 5 5 : 267,280 | 

i m | 

i Total en E 

5 III Re 


Up to the close of the nineteenth century education, as the 
term is understood in the West, did not exist in China outside 
the immediate neighbourhood of the mission schools. Such 
knowledge as was imparted was confined almost exclusively to 
the old Chinese classics. In 1905 an imperial edict was promul- 
gated initiating an entirely new and comprehensive system, ce 
not only providing for the founding of schools throughout the 
empire, but also defining the courses of studies to be adhered 
to. To-day the study of English is compulsory, and this 
language has been adopted as the official medium in all scientific 
and technical branches. Although it is not well wholly to rely 
upon Chinese official returns, some figures published last 


ck | December by the Ministry of Education may be quoted. In 
ty 1910 the number of schools in the empire, exclusive of those 


Under the direction of foreign missionaries and private indi- 
viduals, is given as 42 444, with 1,274,928 students. At the end 
of 1911 there was recorded an increase of 10,206 in the number 
of schools, and of 351,792 in that of the students. In comparison 
with the total population returns these figures may appear Insig- 
nificant, but the period of working and other factors must be taken 
“nto account. Again, the number of independent establishments, 
Such as those above mentioned, must be very great; they are, 1n 
Many cases, most popular and claim a large attendance. Methods 
s teaching by correspondence have also been introduced in several 

pa the largest institutions, and have proved thoroughly satisfac- : 
Oe Indeed, it would not be surprising to learn that this ; 
Jstem Was the most popular of any. Old habits and customs die . 


hard i : ne 
a m Chi r other motives, such as 
economy, na, and from these and TE 


Many of the younger generation are conten Ze 
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Sept, 19 
their studies at home as their fathers and grandfathers 
before them. The writer understands that representationg have où 
already been made to the Minister of Education with a vie 
to securing for these home students the same privileges in 
the conferment of degrees as those enjoyed by men in the A 
overnment schools. f | 
G For the last ten years it has been the policy of the Imperial à 
and of the more progressive provincial Governments to send K 
abroad numbers of young students between the ages of sixteen of 
and nineteen for an education upon Western lines. In Sep. to 
tember 1911 the Government resolved upon an extension of this 
policy, and it was decided, by way of an experiment, to select lin 
from the various provinces a number of younger boys, from co 
| twelve to fourteen years of age, and send them to Europe po 
and America for a period of fourteen years. They are there TI 
to pass through every grade of education necessary for the pro- DE 
fessions to which they intend to devote themselves. This experi- se 
ment will naturally be watched with the closest interest, and th 
; one can hardly doubt that, in view of the beneficial results which fo 
; have already been achieved by means of the former more ne 
restricted policy, the outcome of the new departure should prove 
even more startling than was anticipated from the arrival in ha 
England of J. M. Barrie’s Scotsman ‘ witha 3001. education.’ po 
It will thus be inferred that there exists a strong general wi 
tendency towards the adoption of up-to-date Western methods In: 
in the system of education. Indeed, the volte face which has to 
so suddenly been effected by the decree that only those men mn: 
who had received a modern, as distinct from the ancient classic, to 
education would be eligible for educational posts is as remarkable po 
in its way as the immediate suppression of opium by à stroke 5 
of the Vermilion Pencil It is also worthy of note that the BY 
Chinese have now for the most part abandoned their former pe 
policy of acquiring a second-hand Western education from the i 
Japanese, and appear to have decided that it is more advan: a 
tageous to pursue their studies in Europe and America. ; = 
_ A digression on behalf of the much maligned foreign M to 
sionary may at this point be permissible. With the ‘religio R 
aspect of the question we are not at present concerned, Dut t° te 
writer suggests that the secular and educational side of the WO at 
has not hitherto received the recognition which should be accordet | | 
While it is unfortunately the case that a number of men ve of 
women who are thoroughly unsuitable and unqualified do ® 
1 With the rescissi 5a eal fan | to 
_ dynasty mr cree jee ae Ne oem mo | : ir 
upon the increase. The extraordinary situation which has now arisen 18 pe 


& | with at length in The Times of the 3rd of June. 
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China as missionaries—the old princi 
ñ of the family taking holy orders, or t 
es good enough for missionaries—stil] t 
su is carried on by tore in the far interior is on the 
whole worthy of high praise. These men and women live under 
the most difficult conditions In isolated towns and villages, 
nerhaps hundreds of miles distant from their nearest European 
neighbours, knowing that at any moment they may be the objects 
of à fanatical anti-foreign rising and suffer the most hideous 
tortures, with deathasa ar release. 
Despite these facts they gallantly move forward along the 
line of progress, working for and with their little communities, 
converting perhaps, but teaching always. As a medium of 
popular education in China the missionary has proved invaluable. 
The people do not care a snap of the fingers about his religion, 
but they do desire to learn. And if they cannot penetrate the 
secrets of Western civilisation and its power by any other means, 
they are quite prepared to listen to an exposition of the 
foreigner’s religious doctrines and be converted—for the 
necessary period. 
But modern education in China under the new conditions 
has, unfortunately, its unsatisfactory side. To anyone who 
possesses but a slight experience of Chinese official methods it 
will be a matter of no surprise to learn that in the purely native 
institutions the administration is too frequently notoriously lax— 
to use no stronger term. We are continually confronted with 
instances of men wholly unsuitable for the posts being appointed 
to the higher offices ; and the iniquitous system of ‘squeeze’ is as 
potent as in every other Government office. 
_ While such criticism must be levelled at the administrative 
side, the condition of affairs when we turn to the students must - 
Seem to a foreigner almost incomprehensible; were the matter 
ae so serious it would be ludicrous. In a word discipline is 
ie the most part non-existent, and the teaching stafis appear 
Prosecute their duties entirely in accordance with the whims 
and fancies of their pupils. Going ‘on strike’ has been reduced 
fine art in many a Chinese school, and it has recently been 


ae ple of the youngest 
he failures at home 


he educational work 


04 eee that during the last two years every school in Shantung, 
E | |a ime one province only, has been in that happy condition 
i | (o least once. An authority on Chinese questions, writing in 
U 


x National Review (Shanghai), gives an amusing description 
he troubles of a schoolmaster in a native school. 


to R student [be says] lays down the law himself as to what he re 
trom a and how it is to be taught. Having known nothing of a p e 
theref ls birth upward, he cannot be expected to develop it 1m co. T à 
© his lecturers do not please him they can be boycotted. If he 
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wept, 


his examination, the examination must be a 


not prepared for OStpon al 


Tf the questions are too hard two alternatives confront the y fib ai 
examiner: he may withdraw them and issue easier, or he may ps A 
tho standard required for a pass. i 7 
The students appear also to take a great deal more interest à be 
politics than in their studies, and if interfered with simply reine | w 
to attend school. i i 
It is a curious condition of affairs, but there is no adequate r 
| 


reason to consider it as other than transitory, despite the present 
serious situation and the gloomy reports which just now are i 


i coming to hand from Peking and other centres. So much has oi 
already been effected in the course of the last six years toward, 
the establishment of a sure foundation for a national education] i 
| system that if only the existing defects be properly appreciateg aD 
adequate reform will surely follow. Indeed there is already | fa 
evidence, from the report published by the Minister of Education he 
four months ago, that many of these evils have been recognised, io 
But in this, as in every other Department, the real crisis js an 
probably primarily due to the financial deadlock. Once this is 
obviated it is not unreasonable to anticipate that, under the guid- su 
ance of the Central Educational Conference which will be convened of 
almost immediately, strenuous efforts will be made to pursue a w] 
policy of closer adherence to Western methods and models than | in 
has hitherto obtained. tri 
IV fo 
From the subject of education one naturally turns to that lit 
of books. Speaking generally—a most fatal habit where the vL 
Chinese are concerned—it may be said that up to the present Cl 
the greatest demand for translations of European books has been 


in the direction of works of science and technology— utility” 
books, as the class may conveniently be termed. Literature and art 
will follow, but just now the progressive Chinese are for the 


most part concer with th theories and principles of Westem | le 


dynamics—the secrets of sical_as opposed to moral forces, | i 
s remarked above, English has been adopted as the official z 


language in science and technology, and it will thus be apparet $ 

that as time goes on there will be less and less demand for 
translations. “Ve in 
A glance through the catalogue of works issued by 02€ of | is 
the largest publishing firms in China affords interesting reading’ W 
The Commercial Press, Ltd., with head offices in Shangh | to 
employs some 1500 workpeople and is run upon the most $ | g 
to-date of Western methods. The undertaking should po of 
z the envy of many a large firm in this country. À sound syste a j à 
… of profit-sharing,’ schools for the children, healthy surroun De ot 


? In 1910 the profits amounted to 25 per cent. 


—— 2 
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4 sanitary conditions—all are represented. This firm deals 
righ a considerable amount of Government printing and news. 


aper work, but its principal output is concerned with text. 
Poks of every kind. De are printed in Chinese or in English 
with Chinese explanatory notes, and the demand is astonishing, 

The catalogue includes works by Shakespeare, Scott, Charles 
Lamb, R. L. Stevenson, Dickens, and other well-known authors. 
One of the most popular books is, appropriately enough, Carlyle’s 
French Revolution, w corks b un, Rouss 
flaxley close behind. The writer recalls the fact that one of 
Chinese teachers often quoted passages from Chaucer, and 
one day shamed him into purchasing a copy of Lord Chester- 
field’s Letters to his Son, since the Chinese knew far more 
about them than his English pupil. Pepys’s Diary was another 
favourite classic of this particular Chinese. Incidentally it may 
be remarked that the prices of these reprints range from 8d. 
to 8s. dd.; also that the translations must be thoroughly good 
and scholarly, or the Chinese will have none of them. 

A certain well-known and esteemed writer upon Chinese 
subjects has given it as his opinion that the present renaissance 
of learning is comparable only to the great revival in Europe 
which followed the taking of Constantinople by the Turks. Even 
in the far interior, where foreign influence has not yet pene- 
trated, there is frequently to be found evidence of a keen desire 
for this new knowledge. The writer recently observed a pathetic 
little notice affixed to a ramshackle schoolhouse in a country 
vilaga; the inscription ran, English tote from A to G.’ The 
Chinese language, of course, possesses no alphabet such as ours, 
and the mastery of so many as seven English letters was 
evidently to be regarded with great pride. 


y 
And if China owes so much of her material progress to the 
lessons which the West has taught her, the question may well 
arse whether she has not the right to make further demands 
$ T to her future rélationship with the peoples of the 
est. 
u many years the foreigner has landed in China in ever 
Moreasing numbers, seeking a mart for his wares, anxious to 
share in the rich harvest of profits which is, he 1s assured, 
E ‘iting to be gathered in. The present crisis has only served 
O strengthen his assurance. To-day, amongst all classes 1n 
; E Britain, the watchword is ‘China.’ Engineers, army 
oe Merchants, doctors, artisans and labourers, skilled ag 
of dope all turn their eyes to the Far East. Ba eee 
; uture,’ they ery ; ‘ that is where the money 1s to be ma À 
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Yes, it is true. China is the country of the future—fo, 4 
Chinese, not for the foreigner. The day of the latter is pa 
if indeed it has not already passed. 8) 

Lest so sweeping a statement be misunderstood, it will b 
advisable to devote some little attention to existing condition, 
and probable eventualities so far as the foreigner is affecte] 
At the present moment the internal affairs of the empire a 
in a state of chaos; and it must be remembered, too, that apart 
from the actual armed revolution, with its disastrous effects upon 
trade and other activities,’ several of the great provinces have 
been experiencing all the horrors of one of the ghastliest famines 
which China has ever known. The distress has been rendered 
all the more acute owing to the financial condition of the Govern. 
ment. In April it was estimated that in North Kiangsu alone 
there were 800,000 people facing death by starvation, and that 
only about 10 per cent. of the suffering throughout the famine. 
stricken districts was being relieved. 

It will readily be seen that any process of social and economic 
recovery must necessarily be extremely slow, and that the present 
is hardly the time for foreigners upon their own initiative to 
embark upon doubtful enterprises in the Far East. The day 
of the foreigner is passing, passing in so far as the mere potential 
acquisition of wealth, the concession of indeterminate rights, and 
the exploitation for his own ends of territory and people are 
concerned. And this assertion- is made despite the reiterated 
statements of pessimists, in the Press and elsewhere, that Chine 
is now no more than a carcase around which the—vultures are 
gathering. But there is need, and will be for many years to come, 
of men who are experts, not amateurs, in certain lines of work, 
and are prepared loyally to work with the Chinese, having ever in 
view the great future which lies before that nation. The recogni- 
tion of this need, too, is fully shown by the nature of the speech 
delivered by the President Yuan Shih-kai to the Advisory Council | 
iin May last; by the recent appointment of Dr. G. E. Morrison ® | 
Political Adviser to the Government; and by the suggest! | 
appointments of Sir Francis Piggott and Professor J. W. Jenks | 
of Cornell University, in similar advisory capacities. | 

But while expert foreign assistance is needed, China has 
already acquired and utilised to good purpose an extensive know 
ledge of modern science and art. And this is a factor whl 
is apt to be overlooked. An instance of such practical applicatio? 

3 The Yangtze Ports Trade Statistics of 1911 show a decrease upo} a 


previous year of approximately forty million taels, due almost entirely fo i | 
Revolution, famine, and plague. Latest advices, however, from Hankow ae 


cate a welcome resilience; that the rice harvest thr ie 
c oughout the Yangtze 
is abundant and that other crops give excellent promise, sufficient 
pensate for the losses inflicted by the recent stagnation of trade.’ 
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; ; in the construction of the Peki Bae 

“ll be found in t ; ( eking-Kalgan Rail 

TA to earlier in this article. Another may ae re 


the reorganisation Eee Yun-nanese Army. This province 
yill, in a very few years, be able to place in the field a force 
of 30,000 men—an army which, in discipline, in training, in 
equipment, and in war material will challenge Comparison with 
ihat of any other nation in the world. The officers have studied 
the arts of war and organisation In the best schools of Europe ; 
the men, one and all, are imbued with that Spirit of imperialism 
and implicit trust in their country’s future which renders an 
army invincible. 

jf China has not for the moment acquired the right to a 
further demand upon the peoples of the West, the day is close 
at hand when she will not only demand but be in a position 
peaceably to enforce acceptance. And that demand will be for 
comity in the Council of the Nations. To-day she seeks but 
one little thing ; one little gift, so easy to bestow and yet of such 
value—sympathy ; and we should be proud in the realisation that 
it is to Great Britain more than to any other nation that China 
looks for its bestowal. And in this connexion two telegraphic 
despatches transmitted to Peking by His Britannic Majesty's 
Government at the close of last year would appear to deserve a 
wider publicity than they have yet received, for they undoubtedly 
in no small measure favourably affected the negotiations then 
pending : 

From Sir Edward Grey to Sir John Jordan. 
November 15th, 1911. 

We have conceived very friendly feelings and respect for Yuan Shih-kai. 
We should wish to see a Government sufficiently strong to deal impartially 
with foreign countries, and to maintain internal order and favourable 
conditions for the progress of trade, established in China as a consequence 
of the revolution. Such a Government would receive all the diplomatic 


Support which we could give it. 
December 26th, 1911. 


À We desire to see a strong and united China under whatever form of 
overnment the Chinese people wish. 


y jRxPressions of sympathy such as these are naturally highly 
ew but Great Britain is a long way from China, and the 
mm © from the nature of things desire some more practical and 
It is th t understanding. To refer to one point e 
erm € deplorable fact that no sooner does the Britisher or the 
inclinea » Or any other national, set foot in China than Be is 
feudal. ° assume all the haughtiness and proud bearing d 
Maje he ver-lord—a supreme being, as it were, looking down wi 
Sc tolerance upon a world of Lilliputians. 


ut in Chi j majeure is out of place. 
The na the exercise of force majeure British 


British can win the respect of the natives, as indeed 
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merchants have ever done all the world over, by fair and i. 
business dealings. But in ordinary every-day intercourse, in the 
street and in public generally, the contempt with which a 
foreigner so frequently treats the native is intolerable, and = 
very justly resented by the latter. It is à most commonplags 
incident for a foreigner in the Shanghai street to push a rear 
able Chinese off the pavement into the road, simply because the 
former will not trouble to walk a yard out of his way. Ang thi 
in a settlement where Chinese and Europeans live side by side R. 
It would be interesting to note the result if a foreigner adopted 
the same tactics in a town in the interior. 
. It may be urged that the Chinese have only themselves to 
blame for such treatment; that the foreigner has vivid recollec. TE 
tions of past excesses, fanatical outbreaks, unspeakable tortures. wa 
The other side of the question is conveniently forgotten. It was Er 
Europe, or America, and not China, who was primarily the It 
aggressor. And as for Western civilisation, how few are the be, 
generations which link us with the Holy Inquisition of Spain, did 
the barbarism of thumbscrew and rack, the ‘little-ease” and th 
other ingenuities of the Star Chamber. W 
Germany owes no little of her commercial success in China Ko 
not merely to a nice appreciation of Chinese requirements, but bw 
also to a friendly intercourse with the Chinese outside business 18¢ 
hours. The Britisher prefers his club and his sports, and he att 
loses trade in consequence. But the Germans as a nation are Wot 
distinctly unpopular with the Chinese; the British merchant is wit 
| always liked. If, therefore, from no other motive than that of and 
n patriotism it would seem desirable for us to adopt less insular 
methods and evince a genuine desire to meet our Chinese S 
neighbours half-way. ph 
It is unnecessary at this stage to emphasise the now univer | P lis 
sally recognised axiom that the future of the Chinese Empire h 
is the concern of every great nation to-day. Modern civilisation ate 
is thrusting upon that people of four hundred million souls not E 
: only those marvels of modern science and luxury which are part Be 
i e our everyday life, but also the most terrible weapons of destrut- 2 
X ion that the brain of man can devise. Modern civilisation | bat 
> y if you will—has yet by precept and example w Wat 
ae m hi Eastern nation, which in thought is as ia | log 
T a rom the West, those doctrines of forpearan on | 
ce of which alone can China achieve greatness: arig 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE EMPEROR 
OF JAPAN 


Ta EMPEROR Mursu HITO, who died on the 30th of July last, 
was the 121st sovereign of Japan in a direct line from the 
Emperor Jimmu, who founded the Empire in the year 660 B.c. 
It was not till a thousand years later that the annals of Japan 
began to be worthy of the name of history, but from the time they 
did so the same family has reigned in unbroken succession, and 
it is therefore, beyond all cayil, the oldest reigning family in + 
world. The late Emperor was the only son of the Emperor 
Komei, who died on the 3rd of February 1867, after a reign of 
twenty years. He was born at Kioto on the 3rd of. November 
1852, nominated Prince Imperial eight years later, and in the 
fifteenth year of his age succeeded his father on the throne. His 
reign extended over forty-five years, and the changes which it 
witnessed in the country he governed may, both in their rapidity ` 
and vitality, be said to be unique in the history of the world. 

At his accession J apan was in the throes of a revolution—a 
révolution which is often described in Europe as bloodless, but 
Which was so far from being so that it was only finally accom- 
plished after nearly ten years of bitter civil war: one incident in 
Which was a fiercely-fought battle at the palace gates, when the à 
late Emperor within them was a child of twelve years. The Ps 
national civilisation, high and cultured as it was, was still that ; 
of the Middle Ages. The people were ignorant of all the elements 
0t modern European science. The peasants, artisans, and traders 
Da k or serfs, rigorously excluded from T share : 

lea administration, and mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
eo ova Privileged aristocratic class, numbering que-fifteenth 
| Jonthe e population, whose members lived in ease e 

lee on that were wrung from the toiling masses. All,b 
~ and plebeians, were bound with the fetters of an iron 


Syst $ oe 
the ae feudalism, the aggregate burthens of which; though 


ae 1 i -sei ial rights, were 
20 legg * eluded wardship. marriage, or seignorial rights, 
Sen 


Enets erous than those of our own ancestors under the Pa 
| ere was neither peace nor good order in society. 


it 
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There were no uniform systems of law or currency. Ther »| 
neither a national army nor a navy. There Was no E | 
revenue. After three centuries of rigid isolationttreaty relation | 
had just been cemented with some of the Great Powers of ie 
world, but the ministers of the Government were wholly ignorant 
of the principles of international law or comity. A large ang a 
fluential section of the dominant class was bitterly opposed ts 
foreign intercourse of any kind, and was clamouring for the 
annulment of the treaties and the forcible expulsion of the Euro. 
peans who, under these treaties, had already taken up their 
residence in Japan. The flames of civil war were still burning 
and the hereditary antagonisms of the great nobles and their 
followers rendered any common action for the national welfare 


Jimpossible. Bankrupt in finance, impotent for defence, equally 


destitute of any consciousness of political rights and of all 


capacity for industrial organisation, disunited, saturated with the 
most narrow conseryatism and the arrogant pride that springs 
from it, ignorant of all the achievements of modern science, no 
nation seemed to have a more unpromising future than did the 
ancient Empire of Japan when the Emperor, who has just died, 
came to the throne. We need not describe Japan as it is now. | 
The change which took place in the brief space of one reign, from 
a negligible Asiatic principality into a Great Power of the world, 


might be compared to the transformation of England during the | 


Wars of the Roses into the United Kingdom of the present day. 
The Revolution, which was the herald of this change, is more 
sorrectly described as the Restoration than by the term which is 
ustially applied to it, as its culmination was a reversion to a 
old order of affairs, which had been in abeyance for centuries. — 


rather than the establishment of an entirely new system. The | 


Shogunate in Japan was founded at the close of the twelfth ce | 
tury. Prior to it the political constitution was a pure monarchy: | 
of which the Emperor was the executive head. In the twelfth | 


century the first Shogun, Yoritomo. succeeded in establishing * | 


military dictatorship, and, though it was an inherent principle 


of the constitution that all the land in the Empire wa the | 
property of the Emperor, Yoritomo used his power to distribute | 


it among his own followers on the basis of a feudal tenure, the 


feudatories who were thus created looking on the Shogun À, 
their suzerain rather than on the sovereign who was their leg 
mate lord. The system thus originated was, four hundred yer 
later, perfected, from the point of view of the interests 9 "| | 
usurpers, by Iyeyasu, the founder of the Tokugawa dynas 
the Shoguns, and the Shogunate continued to be vested 10 a 
descendants until the year 1868. All the land in Japa” be 
parcelled among feudal chiefs (Daimio), who rendered elt!” 


giti- 
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1 
or compulsory fealty to the Shogun, but exercised an 


é; 
` wiling p , z Mic 5 

ae sovereign autonomy in their own fiefs, and could all 
a 


mmand fhe unquestioning devotion of an army of retainers 
Co 
(Samurai) ; 


more or less numerous according to their wealth, a 
devotion which in its obligations far exceeded that of the clans- 
Pon of the Highlands of Scotland to their chiefs. 
ae were in all 292 of these feudatories, eighteen of whom 
were of the first rank, holding fiefs each of which covered an 
entire province. So well had the system been organised by 
Jyeyasu, £0 complete were the safeguards which he devised to 
secure the fealty or sukservience of the feudatories to his own 
family, that throughout its duration, extending over 260 years, 
the Empire enjoyed profound peace, and the overlordship of the 
Tokugawas was unquestioned. They held in their hands the 
whole power of the Empire to a greater extent than did the 
Mayors of the Palace under the later Merwing Kings of France ; 
while the true and legitimate ruler, the Emperor, was cloistered 
in his palace at Kioto, his name and dignity still revered and 
worshipped by all his people, himself still recognised as the 
theoretical fount of all honour and legal authority, but a mere 
fiction as far as regarded the exercise of any administrative 
functions within his own dominions. 
Throughout the first half of the nineteenth century many of 
the great feudatories were fretting against the intolerable burthens 
imposed on them by the Shogun, and the Emperor Komej was 
no willing fainéant. But nothing could be done. No Daimio 
as paie ue oppose the Shogun single-handed. No combina- 
D Pome, either among the. Daimio themselves or 
TA ae and oe Imperial Court, for one of Iyeyasu’s 
Aa este no Daimio should visit Kioto or address the 
ae ne ‘ rough the Shogun, and the Daimio were divided 
con Oa by hereditary clan-antagonisms. When, how- 
Bie tae : : wer appeared on the shores of J apan and demanded 
the en ae , the whole position of affairs at once changed. 
aeainst the.” a ower over his own countrymen, was helpless é 
to yield to ae ern guns and ships of the foreigners. He had 
Mote dicus heir demands, to render himself by doing so still 
ae aie the eyes of both the rigidly conservative Court 
both as A conservative feudatories, and to be branded by 
one ne to the divine traditions of his country. The 
5 re Ñ onno Joi ’—honour the Emperor and expel the 
; o eee throughout the land, and with that watch- 
ort Ea oe oe The Shogun was conquered, and his — 
he an end. 
the e © fall of the Shogunate involved as an inevitable corollary 


dd of 
Yor, ees feudal system. It was from the Shogun, as their 
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feudal superior, that the feudatories held their fiefs; their one 
lord was gone, and with him had vanished their legal rights i 
Four of the greatest among those of the first rank, San ih 
Choshiu, Tosa, and Bizen, took the lead, and recognisin: | s 
not only that the titles to their lands had gone, but that is 
while Japan continued to be divided into a number of Independent n0 
fiefs, as it had been, no central government could be formed fo) 
strong enough either to insure its own stability or the national DE 
safety from foreign aggression, surrendered their fiefs to th | à 
Emperor, and where these four led all others had perforce to Y 
follow. This occurred in March 1869, but it was not till two mé 
years later that the surrender was made complete. The continued h 
administration of their old fiefs was at first left in the hands of th 
the former feudatories, where they acted as governors in the name à 
of the Emperor; no longer arbitrary and irresponsible rulers, F 
but servants of the State, bound by the laws and instructions 
which emanated from the Emperor, and administering their as 
revenues and governments in his name. This was the furthest 7 


reform on which the new Government could venture while still 
in its infancy, but while this reform nominally abolished feudal- ho 
ism it left some of its evils intact, and all local power and 


influence continued to be vested in the hands by which they had i5 
been independently exercised for nearly three centuries. mi 

A further step was necessary to ensure the entire abolition | +4 
of the time-honoured local autonomy and the effectual consolida- ad 
tion of the governing power in the hands of one central authority, | co 
and in 1871, when the new Government was firmly established, for 
this step was taken. Qn the 29th of August 1871 an Imperial | va 
decree was issued, under which the ex-feudatories were removed the 
from their posts as governors and ordered thenceforth to take | ‘4 
up their residences in the capital, their fiefs absorbed into the lee = int 
provinces in which they lay and their entire administration | sh 
vested in officials, with no local ties, appointed by the central | D: 
Government. All their domains thus once more became, # | wh 
they had been prior to the first Shogunate, the actual and un of 
questioned property of the Emperor; all their revenues were pa! tin 
direct into his treasury, and the ex-feudatories were reduced us fur 
the position of private gentlemen, retaining some portion of thet of 
former wealth, but bereft of their armies of devoted retainel® hi 


and of their governing power. With this step the revolution ME Ni 


completed. The Emperor was restored to the position © io Ser 
remote ancestors, sovereign lord of all his people, whose loyalty Ver 
and fidelity became due to him alone, and the real as well a | the 
the nominal source of all law. | for 

At a time when it is possible that the nationalisation of th j & 
land and the single tax may become a question of practical poli” àp 
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Ti United Kingdom, this a step which was taken by 
in Government of Japan might well be studied with some 
the ; Opponents of these measures in Great Britain claim 
Dee Sing definite can be estimated of their results, because 
that on ee ever tried them, but in Japan, the land which was 
Metres, as it is now in England, in the possession of 
De oe owners, Was successfully nationalised without crying 
I and until the great increase of national expenditure 
ei followed the China war of 1894, the national revenue was 
mainly derived from the tax on land. 

Before his accession the Emperor had never stirred beyond 
the walls of his father’s palace, and within it he had been subject 
to the conservative influences of his father and the majority of 
his courtiers. The expulsion of ‘the ugly barbarians’ from the 
sacred shores of Japan was one of the most cherished of their 
principles, and it might have sunk deeply into the heart of the 
young Prince while still under his haughty and unbending 
father’s influence. But all the courtiers were fortunately not 
entirely blind to the times. There were some who saw that the 
hope of Japan maintaining her old seclusion was gone for ever, 
and among these was the court noble (Kuge) Iwakura, who acted 
as the youth’s tutor, and who subsequently became his second 
minister of State. By him the youthful Emperor was induced 
to assent to the more liberal ideas which began to find strong 
advocates in the nation, and when the Government, which had 
come into power with the avowed object of expelling the 
foreigners, had gained its first firm foothold, its former platform 
Was at once unreservedly disclaimed. An Imperial decree, under 
the Emperor's sign-manual, appeared, which proclaimed that 
a iy of seclusion was abandoned, and that henceforth 
A Tia Intercourse, upon the basis of international rules, 

rains g et Wonder quickly followed on wonder. The 
ee who had freely spent their treasure, and the Samurai, 
ot ee homed out their blood like water to efface the stain 
cae Tt presence from their beloved country, had scarcely 
nie ise the full significance of this decree, when it was 
| Of the ae that the new Emperor, the direct descendant 
hires aS Heaven who had created Japan and all the world, 

hie mrgod, unapproachable, sacred from the eyes even 
sentatives jose was about to admit the diplomatic repre- 
Yening serea e Treaty Powers into his presence with no inter- 
D n to guard his sacred person from the profanation of 
foreheads > receive them, not humbly on their knees with 
Sho n, ing the ground, as even the great Lord, the 
SDDroach hi: a his might and semi-majesty, had been wont to 
7 on the rare occasions on which he was admitted 
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, Pi, 
into his presence, but standing erect with eyes fearlessly tumeg 
upon him. 

The audience took place on the 26th of March 1868, Kios 

had been visited by Europeans before. Xavier and many of hic 
followers had even openly preached there in the sixteenth eas 
tury, and the Dutch traders of Desima had frequently Passe 
through it while on their annual missions to the Shogun’s court 
at Yedo; but the missionaries’ visits took plaice before the days 
of enforced isolation, when Japan was not only willing but eager 
to cultivate foreign intercourse, while the Dutch passed through 
the city closely guarded, almost as prisoners. Now the foreigners 
came in triumphant show. Sir Harry Parkes, the British 
Minister, was escorted by the mounted guard of his own Legation 
—all ex-London policemen, but drilled as cavalry, and gay with 
lances and bright pennons and uniforms that resembled those of 
the Carabineers—and by a large detachment of the 9th Regiment 
of the line (now the Norfolks), which was then in the garrison 
that was maintained by Great Britain at Yokohama. The fact 
that no less than three medical officers accompanied the proces- 
sion proved that it was not organised entirely for display, and the 
services of the medical officers were soon required. Long before 
the procession reached the palace it was suddenly attacked by 
a band of fanatics, maddened at seeing the sacred city desecrated, 
two of whom ran down the whole line, slashing with their terrible 
swords at every member of the cortège that was within their 
reach; and in a time so short that it might be measured by 
seconds ten men were severely wounded before the assailants 
were killed or arrested, one of them just as he had reached 
striking distance of the Minister. The incident was not without 
good results. It gave the young Emperor the opportunity 
of personally expressing his regret at its occurrence which, boy 
as he was, for the first time facing the strangers from beyond 
the seas and with a mind perhaps full of curiosity, he did with 
calmness and intelligence; and also of publicly proclaiming to 
all his subjects his disapproval of such acts. Before this, many 
unoffending Europeans had been brutally murdered by patriots, 
who thought that in cutting down a foreigner they were serving 
their Gods, their Emperor, and their country. It is one of the 
many object-lessons that have been afforded of the whofe 
hearted obedience which all Japanese render to the express 
will of their Emperor that, from that day, such outrages entirelJ 
ceased. A few more Europeans were, it is true, destined 0 die 
by the hands of Japanese murderers, but in no subsequent cas? 
were the latter actuated solely by the political or religious motives 
in which their predecessors had gloried. 


The foreign policy of the young Emperor had now LEE 
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. dcated. His domestic policy remained to be declared, 

clearly aS to show that t onl 
first step was sho » not only as towards 

and ue but towards the nation, there was in future to be a 
ae change in the court life. The Emperor had already 
comp fs Foreign Ministers. He was now for the first time to 
seen t ee people, and what lay beyond his palace walls. He 
sec A to Osaka from Kioto, and there from the shore reviewed 
mine of the Japanese fleet. It was a very humble 
the ing and gave little promise of a great naval future. There 
bee He ships, all converted merchant steamers, not one of 
De exceeded 1000 tons or 300 horse-power, and not a single 
pe was owned by the Imperial Government, all being the 
property of one or other of the still unmediatised_feudatories. 
He saw the sea for the first time, the green fields, in which the 
peasants laboured, at the season of the year in which in Japan 
all nature assumes its fairest and brightest aspect, and the 
thronged streets of a great commercial city. Then the more 
serious aspect of his domestic politics was faced. 
All the feudatories were summoned to Kioto, and in their 
presence, and in that of all the Kuge, assembled in solemn con- 
clave in the Palace—the death scene, as it may be termed, of 
Old Japan—the Emperor took what is called the Charter Oath 
of Five Articles : 


1912 


1. The practice of discussion and debate shall be universally adopted 
and all measures shall be decided by public opinion. 

2. High and low shall be of one mind, and social order shall thereby be 
perfectly maintained. 
ô. The civil and military powers shall be concentrated in a single whole ; 
de Be of all classes shall be assured and the national mind completely 
satisfied, 
4, The uncivilised customs of antiquity shall be broken through and the 
gent Principles of impartiality and justice, coexisting with Heaven and 

arth, shall be taken as the basis of action. 


A aci and learning shall be sought for throughout the world in 
° establish firmly the foundations of the Empire. 


me Programme thus outlined was an ambitious one: to 
by aa Progressive reforms the people hitherto rigidly divided 
5 ce and by local antagonisms into one harmonious whole; 
With f ie the mass from political serfdom and equip them 
active ny “developed ideas which would enable them to take an 
ttistocrate te In public and political life; to impose on the 
© Wealth who had hitherto consumed in idleness one-third of 

Of the nation, the obligation of working for themselves 
+ Country ; to acquire a complete knowledge of all the 
ie West and er der te Empire the equal in 


and civilisation of the most advanced Power of the 
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For over eleven centuries Kioto had been the capita), Th 
all the Emperors had permanently resided, never stirring be a 
its limits, and in its sacred grounds they were buried. It a 
however, throughout the greater part of this period, been a 
disassociated from Governnient administration, and durin : 
last three centuries the people had learned to look upon Yedo i 
capital of the Shoguns, which far exceeded the more ancient ang 
venerated city both in wealth and population, as the sole Seat 
of executive authority. It was decided that it should be mads 
the seat of the new Government—that its name should be 
changed to Tokio (Eastern capital) so that it should harmonise 
with that of Kioto, which was usually spoken of as Saikio 
(Western capital) ;—and on the 29th of October 1868 the Emperor 
started for his new capital. His journey—little over 300 miles— 
occupied twenty-eight days, though it was made with less pomp 
than had attended his previous visit to Osaka. Then his train 
was said to number fully 10,000 courtiers and guards. Less than 
one-fifth of this number now attended him. As the procession 

passed through the town of Kanagawa it was witnessed by many 
of the European residents of Yokohama. They had been pre- 
viously warned that they were not to compliment the Emperor 
with cheers, and the most impressive element in the eyes of 
Europeans of the reception of their sovereign by his people was 
the profound silence which characterised it. As the procession 
approached, all the Japanese, who lined the road in deep sered 
ganks, fell on their knees; and when, at last, the sacred and 
gorgeous Hooren—the phcenix Imperial car—appeared, and was 
closely followed by the norimono (palanquin) of plain white wool, 
decorated only with a golden chrysanthemum on à black 
lacquered roof, in which the Emperor rode, all heads were bent 
to the ground. ‘ All seemed to hold their breath for very awe 
as the mysterious Presence, on whom few are privileged to look 
and live, was passing slowly by.’ The profound silence was only 
broken by the triple clapping of the palms of the hands with 


which all prayers are prefaced, and by which all the reverent | 
that was due to the Heavenly Gods was rendered to the Empero | 
the vicegerent of the Gods on earth. As on his visit to Os + 


the Emperor was still hidden behind bamboo blinds, from with? 
which he could see without being seen, and lines of courtier 
all clad in the stately robes of Old Japan, walked with slow 25 
solemn step on both sides of his palanquin. It was yet t00 al 
the transition would have been too abrupt, to expose r p 
popular gaze the sacred being who had previously eve E 
shrouded in divine obscurity from every human eye: 


him driving through the streets of Tokio in an open Europei 
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less than three years from that day the writer repeatedly si 
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ge, escorted only by a score of Lancers in European uni- 
carria8 d on all these occasions the people were ordered before- 
forms, ; to let the Emperor's passing interfere with their daily 


0 i 
i ae and the prostrations had then become things of the 
avo g 


ist. 
pa nt f 
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ve years afterwards, he made another formal entry 
Pato Tokio. It was on the conclusion of the China War. He 
eae DY rail, and outside the station and all along the streets 
to the palace the people were gathered in dense closely-packed 
masses to bid him welcome. When he appeared, all at first 
preserved the reverential silence that was the old usage. But it 
was only for a few moments. Customs had still further changed, 
and the silence was quickly broken by a roar of loud and fervent 
cheers, ‘ Tenno Heika Banzai! ’—' Long live His Majesty the 
Emperor !’—which continued throughout the entire route to the 
palace, while hands, no longer joined in prayer, waved hats and 
handkerchiefs with all the demonstrative enthusiasm of a London 
crowd. 
His first stay in Tokio was short, but it was marked by another 
reception of the Foreign Diplomatists, and by his first embarka- 
tion on the sea. At Osaka he reviewed the fleet from the shore. 
Now he embarked on board one of his ships and cruised round 
the Gulf of Tokio, a step which involved not only another inno- 
vation of all precedent, but a shock to native superstition. No 
fears of its possible results were realised, and it was known 
thenceforth that the Emperor would in future visit all his 
dominions, and use either land or sea for his progresses. On the 
20th of January he started on his return to Kioto. The object 
of the return was twofold : first to celebrate the third anniversary 
Ree to Japanese reckoning of his father’s death—a solemn 
igation on Japanese sons of all classes in life; and secondly, 
When the first ae of deep mourning was over, his e 
e The lady chosen to share his throne was Haruko, the 
a aughter of the head of the Ichijo branch of the Fujiwara 
Was à QE of the five branches into which this illustrious family 
ae vided in the thirteenth century, the family from which 
ne n consorts, when not themselves of direct Imperial 
marrage ad invariably been chosen throughout all history. The 
and thon k S in the Palace on the 9th of March wa 
E are ne Empress has not become the mother of any o 
Other ue Surviving children, it has been fortunate in all 


ep 

t 
jn dr here be explained that, while in Japan there has 
w Préservi ‘en one Empress (Kogo), the transcendent importance of 


S the direct Imperial line unbroken has imposed on the 
he duty of taking also morganatic wives (Jugo) : whose 
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sons succeeded to the throne in default of male issue b 
Empress. Their number was originally limited to twelve, but x 
the later reigns of the dynasty this number was Seldom n 
proached. In the case of the late Emperor the number a 
four, and as the new constitution provides for the succession fr à 
collateral branches of the Imperial family in default of male a 
in the direct line, the practice is now at an end, and in the rei ; 
which has just begun the legitimate Empress will be the e 
lady to share her husband’s couch. The last statement mi 
provoke a smile on the part of those who, in ignorance of the 
rigid limitations of the Japanese Court, may estimate its morality 
on the basis of that which, it cannot be denied, prevails among 
the majority of Japanese men, from whom conjugal fidelity jg not 
expected either by their wives or by society. But it may be taken 
as the fact. No Japanese Emperor has ever been permitted to 
roam at freedom among the ladies of his Court in the fashion 
of our own Stuart or early Hanoverian sovereigns. The Jugo 
were chosen from among ladies of families little, if at all, inferior 
in rank and lineage to the Empress herself, and in making the 
choice the considerations that were kept in view were mainly 
physical, sound family records and sound constitutions in the 
ladies themselves. They were not intended to be ministresses to 
passion but to be the bearers of healthy children. They lived and 
occupied a definite and recognised position at Court, and though 
in the last reign they never appeared at public functions, homage 
was paid to them down to the Restoration, even by the Shogun, 
only second to that which was rendered to the Empress. They 
were always ladies as honoured in their lives as they were honour- 
able in their lineage, and their children by a legal fiction became 
at once the children of the Empress. Both the late and the present 
Emperors were the sons of Jugo. The mother of the first was 
the Lady Nakayama, and of the second the Lady Yanagiwara, 
both daughters of cadet branches of the Fujiwara family, tracing 
their descent direct from the same remote ancestor as did the 
Empress. 

The Emperor returned to Tokio in May 1869, and six months 
later was followed by the Empress, and Tokio was thenceforward 
the permanent home of both. The Emperor in subsequent 
ak . made frequent Imperial progresses throughout his 

ONS and during nearly the whole of the China War he 
resided at Hiroshima, presiding there in person over the head: 
quarters of the general staff. But except when duty called him 


Sept, ë à 


| 


he ‘never showed the least desire to absent himself. irom Dom 


capital, and neither the extreme heat of summer nor the pier" 
cold of winter, to both of which Tokio is eminently liabl® 
tempted him to seek climatic relief either in the cool hill resorts 
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sunny spas, mild and genial in the severest winters, 
o go abundant in Japan. A palace of Imperial splendour, 


aN hall only refer to one other incident of his early days. 


late Duke of Edinburgh was then on his second voyage round 
nee aki in H.M.S. Galatea, one of the smartest of the wooden 
tes that then | still lingered in the British Navy. The 
Government were informed that he would visit Japan in the 
` course of his voyage, and a distracting question arose. It might 
seem that as the Emperor had already received the Diplomatic 
Representatives in audience, there could be no hesitation in his 
also receiving the son of the Queen of England, whose minister 
was the doyen of the diplomatic corps and immeasurably above 
all his colleagues in character and influence, who among them 
had been the first to recognise the true position of the Emperor, 
and had alone among them all from the first given his unwavering 
moral support to the movement which led to the restoration of 
the Imperial dignity. But it was not so. The Duke of 
Edinburgh would have to be received as an equal, and any overt 
admission of equal rank between a: foreign prince and the Heaven- 
descended Emperor would be another shock to the sentiments 
of the large and still influential conservative section of the nation, 
“s one more sacrilegious violation of old ideas and usages. No 
foreign prince had visited J apan for over a thousand years, but the 
annals recorded’ that at a much earlier date Korean princes had 
“en received by J apanese Emperors, when in the full exercise 
= Ot their administrative powers. Fortified by this precedent, the 
; Rove oo was able to proclaim to his subjects that ‘the 
À Custom ne of England would be received according to the 
a tie bee between friendly countries” 
ed a. Cision had been taken it was carried out with the 
minent] tactful hospitality that has since on many occasions 
| of Roya Y characterised the Imperial Court in the reception 
life g ae from Europe. All that concerned European 
M the dig ‘Jette was then new to it, and in none of the palaces 
Ruro oe of the Emperor were there any of the requisites 


Shore pu Comfort. The Hama Go Ten, the palace by the 
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V2, however, fitted at no small expense with 
k ue from Hong Kong, and placed at the Duke’s 
n himself and his staff. The Galatea arrived in 
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Yokohama on the morning of the 31st of August 1869, an 


following day the Duke proceeded to the capital, wie the | pla 
welcomed in the Emperor's name by the Prince, who vario | se 
wards well-known in England as Prince Komatsu. The roa is a oft 
been cleared and repaired for his progress; the upper ikl ad a 
of the houses along them closed, so that none could look me ant 
on him, as though the Emperor himself was passing ; and prayed = 
for his safety were offered to the God Kanjin, the god benen | r 
whose protection foreign visitors had come to Japan from China | 
and Korea in ancient days. t; 
The visit was in every way successful. Al the sights of ths des 
capital were thrown open to the Duke; the best swordsmen Se 
wrestlers, jugglers, and actors of Japan displayed their various the 
accomplishments before him. He was received and welcomed by Thee 
: the Emperor in his palace, both at a formal audience and at, | his 
subsequent. more intimate interview, in which the Emperor lan 
seated, with the Duke seated beside him, expressed to his visitor whi 
the happiness he had in thinking that * his auspicious visit would sail 
have the best effect in cementing the friendly relations already | 
existing between the two countries.’ At the interview, Sir Hany pas 
Parkes, Admiral Sir Henry Keppel, then in command of the | yar 


fleet on the China station, and Lord Redesdale, then Mr. Mitford, | He 
Secretary of the Legation, were present ; and on all, the tact and 
readiness of the young Sovereign in the long conversation thai | stat 


_ took place on an occasion that was wholly new to him, in which the 
impromptu replies were occasionally required, left the impression the 
of a high degree of intelligence and character, that augured well | was 

| Pav 


for the Emperor’s own share in his administration as he grew 
in manhood. In after years he received many members of the | the 


greatest royal and imperial families of Europe, but one peculiar | m 


incident of his first reception may be noted. Lord Redesdale actel | à 
as interpreter between the Emperor and the Duke of Edinburgh f at 
On all others, an official of the Japanese Court performed that | a 
x duty, and this was, the present writer believes, the one and o | fe 
: occasion on which a European ever directly addressed the lal | i 
Emperor in his own language. No exception was mac? ve : 
when Sir Ernest Satow, who spoke Japanese with the refill | me 
scholarship of the most accomplished of the Emperor's a l a 
courtiers, became the British Minister, though the Empres y a 
not invariably bound by the same rigid practice. The te dl e n 
recall one New Year’s reception when, standing at her ue e ot 
husband’s side, she did not follow his example, but broke D Ey 
long conversation with Sir Ernest Satow, throughout er hag 


entirely discarded the services of the lady of the Court ee th 
Be as her interpreter. tak! | 
= At the reception which has been mentioned as baviré : ; 
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during the Emperor’s first brief stay in his new capital, his 
place to the Diplomatic Representatives was read by a Court 
speech hile he maintained complete silence and remained seated 
AC ae e, (a languid-looking boy, swathed in masses of crape 
on ae whose stiff folds and angles refused to acknowledge the 
ne hadowy presence of animation.’ The princes and nobles 
most A peside him also carried out ‘the same principles of 
e nobility even as far as the long wings of their head- 
stoli 3 It was in these terms that the audience was described 
Ca contemporancous writer. They do not harmonise with the 
Fons we have given of the first audience at Kioto, or of 
that of the Duke of Edinburgh, which are founded, in regard to 
the first, on the writer’s memory of what he over and over again 
heard from Sir Harry Parkes, and in regard to the second, on 
his own knowledge of the time. That the Emperor was no 
languid boy, destitute of all animation, was shown by an incident 
which occurred very soon after the Duke of Edinburgh had 
sailed from Yokohama. 
The writer, in attendance on Sir Harry Parkes, happened to 
pass along the sea-front of Hama Go Ten, within a very few 
yards of its walls,in the steam cutter of H.M.S. Ocean, Sir 
Henry Keppel’s flagship. Steam cutters were not so common in 
those days as now, and even among our own ships on the China 
station it was only the flagship that was provided with one. To 
the Japanese they were entire novelties. As the cutter approached 
the walls a crowd of young courtiers in their own distinctive dress 
was seen from it to be seated in Japanese fashion in an open 
Pavilion in the gardens that overlooked the sea. The moment 
they discerned the cutter one and all of them rose, and apparently 
with one accord, like a pack of merry schoolboys, rushed to the 
wall, and there gazed on the cutter and chatted with keen 
ae as she passed rapidly by. Among them Sir Harry Parkes 
ae mo in recognising the Emperor cleanly and dis- 
‘ny T erhaps it was curiosity to see how Europeans lived 
Terese him to visit ‘the palace by the shore after the 
po à the Royal visitor for whose reception 16 had been 
enjoyin - i Whatever the reason, he was there, and evidently 
as ne n appy day in the society of his own compeers in age 
| interestin Y youth sound in both mind and body. The incident, 
impressio. as it was, may seem trivial. It made a considerable 
aly of th on Sir Harry Parkes at the time, as evidence not 
Taxation à young Emperor’s keen animation, but of the 
hag hithert at was faking place in the customs and rules which 
the So ae fettered the inner life of the Court, and had rendered 
tiens ‘2 unapproachable even by his own most intimate 
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The term Meiji, ‘ Enlightened Government,’ was ado re | 
1868 as the Nengo, the chronological title of the Empa edi 
At the close of 1869 the dawn of Meiji was over, ang 
daylight of its later years of uninterrupted progress and relom | 
had begun. ‘There was peace throughout the lang a 
rejuvenescent Empire had fairly started on its great cone q ax 


5 reign, | 
the full 


There were still domestic difficulties to be overcome, Sporad: Ee 
risings occurred in different parts of the Emperor’s dominions as 
and last and most cruel of all, the great fief of Satsuma, which W 4 
had taken the lead in placing him on his throne, broke out in g r hi 
rebellion which was only crushed at an immense expense of life | on 
and treasure after a hardly fought war that continued through retai 
eight months. Several of his most trusted and capable minister yild 
fell at the hands of assassins who still clung to the memories of | the: 
days that were dead and gone and could not be recalled. But the | to de 


goal that was indicated in the Charter Oath was ever kept steadily | ofhi 


in view, and served, as few kings have been in the world’s history, gene 
` with unflinching courage, patriotic unselfishness, stern determina- was 
tion, and brilliant capacity, the goal was finally reached when | whai 
he was the Sovereign of a great constitutional Empire, so | hono 
powerful that its alliance was eagerly welcomed by the great | to h 
Power of the West which had done much to aid Japan’s onward | the: 
progress both by her own example and by the services of her natic 
sons. re, 
Of the band of ministers who stood around the Emperor | nc 
- in his youth, the names of at least fifty of whom will be recorded | not 
in history, only five survive him; Princes Yamagata and Oyama, distr 
the field-marshals of the Empire, who organised and led its by h 
armies to victory ; Marquis Matsugata, who equally organised its | | Temi 
shattered finances and evolved national solvency out of chaotic MNES 
bankruptcy; Marquis Inouye, who, through long and yin | ne 
periods, administered its foreign policy with the skill of © | | im 
diplomatist who had been born, not made; and Count Okuma, | of w 
the pioneer of Parliaments. It was not only the well-tried | E 
ministers whose loss the late Emperor had to lament 1 i ae 
his lifetime. Two of his near relatives, princes of bis ow | 
blood and of his intimate confidence and affection, sacrifi 
their lives during the China War, as undoubtedly as did aY 
soldier on the field of battle; and of fifteen children of whom he | 
was the father no less than eleven died either in infancy % 5 am 
early childhood. If he knew triumph and glory such as hav? | G 
3 al ibu 
fallen to the lot of few earthly sovereigns, he knew also pie | orp 
sorrow in some of its saddest forms. This may have bee? a Le 
source of one trait in his demeanour. The present writ | : 


him, throughout more than thirty years, on as many 200 Y 3 | 
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| it was possible for any foreigner, having the entrée 
occasions > to see the sovereign of the country in which he 
io the Ci Pe did he see his face lightened by a smile. 
Bee rector of the Emperor can be best judged by his life 
pines’ No foreigner could describe it from intimate know- 
Japanese would criticise it. But his acts show 
gentle and compassionate, full of tender mercy, which 
always exercised in favour of the rebel, the distressed, the 
nee en of the criminal. In his youth he signalised the arriva 
ie ress in Tokio by granting, not only full pardon, but a 
of Dé 4 Ea of their confiscated wealth, to the nobles and their 
Be who had fought against his soldiers to the last in their 
Seftor to restore the fortunes of the fallen Shogun, whom 
er dion had, in accordance with traditional usage, condemned 
tp death. He was rewarded by afterwards finding in them some 
of his most capable civil and military servants. Saigo, the great 
general who had vanquished these very nobles and retainers, 
was afterwards the leader of the Satsuma rebellion. He paid for 
what he did with his life, but after his death his name was 
honoured in his gazetted restoration by the Emperor’s own orders 
to his former rank in the Imperial Army. Some remission of 
the sentences of criminals was an invariable item in every great 
national celebration, and there was no calamity of earthquake, 
fire, flood or pestilence, from all of which Japan has suffered in 
no common degree, in which the Emperor’s private purse was 
tot freely and liberally opened for the relief of the consequent 
distress. His wounded soldiers knew what it was to be cheered 
by his presence at their bedsides, and they knew also how un- 
remitting was his own personal supervision of the provision that 
ai made for their comfort in the field, how often his thoughts 
vue them throughout their campaigns. All he did 
Monised with his name Mutsu Hito, the literal translation 


| which is ‘Gentle itive? FS 
| H possessed what is perhaps the most valuable attribute in ¢ 


D eas the capacity to judge men, to select the best among 
re advisers, and having made his choice, to give them 
| loyalty Piete confidence and to support them with unwavering 
} throughout he Words in which his ministers and generals 
| Cesgeg te all his reign invariably attributed their great suc- 
SOYere; civil reform and in war entirely to the virtues of their 
tibu a Were therefore no empty formality, but a well-deserved 
bY the e Judgment which, uninfluenced by personal favour 
e cams of rank or lineage, had afforded them the 
oe Serving him. 
m Mdustry in all the affairs of State was unflagging. 


that he was 
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No important council was held at which he did not Presi | 

l vi à i - RE eet Siden 1 r 

person, and the reports of all the departments and of th Sip | yet 
ceedings in his parliament were read by himself, At ow | pr 
carly date, when his Cabinet was irreconcilably divideg one | Me 
question of war against Korea, he showed his judgment the | Les 
strength of will by declaring in favour of peace and curbin and | ma 
ardent spirits who were clamouring to avenge the insults aii ® g 
they thought had been offered to them by their historic fe F ar 
Ata still earlier date his courage and coolness in the face z on 
danger were tested and proved. He paid his first visit 1 de 
inspection to his great dockyard at Yokosuka, the Chatham i quite 
Japan, on New Year’s Day, 1872. During the visit a cast | ciple 
which was being made of the characters Banzai—Long live th and : 
Emperor—in huge dimensions, miscarried. ‘There was a sudden | anotl 
explosion and in a moment a shower of molten fragments of the | or re 
red-hot steel was pouring on all around. A brief panic ensued, | ilust 
in which the writer and a gallant captain of the Royal Marine relate 
Artillery, an expert in practical engineering, who was standing Í 
beside him, shared along with the other Europeans present; but fruga 
the Emperor never stirred from his chair, only a few yards from had a 
the casting, and betrayed not a trace either in face or attitude of deriv: 
being disturbed by the accident or the grave risk to which he had of at 
been subjected, from which he was only protected by a Japanese | palac 
umbrella held over him by one of his own courtiers. for i 
He had two favourite amusements—horse-riding and the com | ter 
position of poetry. For a description of his talent and work asa degre 
‘poet we may refer our readers to a previous issue of this | of Ja 
Review.’ As to his horsemanship, he rode both well and boldly. | a 
Many years ago in the mid-seventies he was present throughout | (or 


the whole of what, to the best of the writer’s memory, were the | 
earliest manceuvres on a large scale of the newly-organised army. | 
They were held on plains about forty miles to the north o 
Tokio, and on the last day heavy rain came on during the final | 
parade. When all the troops had passed the saluting post ie | 
word was given to dispense with further formality, and ut | 
Emperor, his attendant courtiers, the military staff (ncludié | 
many French cavalry officers), and the invited guests from the | 


x = | ch 
foreign legations, all started at full gallop for their field quarte" | Yeo 
The ride was over fully five miles of rough ground, and through | Sister, 


it the Emperor led the way without once drawing rein. He a 
his own riding course within the palace grounds on which E 
took daily exercise, and his interest in horses was further testib? i 
by his frequent presence at the race meetings held twice Ed i 


* April 1905. ‘The Heart of the Mikado,’ by Baron Suyemats™: 
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English residents of Yokohama, on which occasions 
iably presented by him was the coveted prize of the 
At one meeting this prize was won by a horse 
PE Sir Maurice de ibn. who is now H.M. 
or at Madrid, but was then Secretary of Legation in 
ar few months later, at one of the usual palace functions, 
i eror inquired with so much interest as to the welfare 
the Emp est, mentioning the winning horse by name, that its 
of ont for a moment, His Majesty was about to express 
owner : add Fe horse to the Imperial stables. His fears were 
f Le PL. He had forgotten one of the most marked prin- 
a a the code of Japanese morality common to the Emperor 
dl his subjects, the principle that forbids them to deprive 
A of any possession parting with which would cause sorrow 
E re to its owner. The Emperor had only given another 
illustration of his love of horses and of his interest in all that 
elated to them. 
is domestic life he gave to his subjects examples of 
frugality and self-denial that almost amounted to austerity. He 
had a civil list of over 300,0007. per annum, and a further revenue 
derived from estates of the Crown and from public investments 
of at least double this amount ; but while he occupied a splendid 
palace in which hospitality was dispensed, when the occasion 
for it arose, on a scale of Imperial lavishness, it may be safely 
asserted that no Court in the world was characterised by a greater 
degree of economical management in all its details than was that 


by the 
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his | Japan. His practical example to his people was all that the 
ly. | most conscientious and devoted Sovereign could give. That his 


theoretical teaching was not less so, will be seen by the rescript 
which he issued on the eve of the assembling of his first con- 
stitutional parliament, which is now regularly read in all schools 
pe Empire, and is regarded by Japanese with hardly less 
Yaence than we render to the Ten Commandments : 
y a nenia ancestors havo founded our Empire on a basis broad and 
ever united a pave deeply and firmly implanted virtue. Our subjects, 
lustrated the R lty end filial piety, have from generation to generation 
{ “aracter of auty thereof. This is the glory of the fundamental 
our Empire, and herein also lies the source of our education. 


6, 0 5 
at A risers; Rois, be filial to your parents, affectionate to your brothers and 
ai Selesi x Ei sbands and wives be harmonious, as friends true; bear your- 
3 “ming and Esay and moderation ; extend your benevolence to all; pursue 
jed Perfect mora cultivate arts, and thereby develop intellectual faculties and 
acl | Common interes Powers; furthermore advance public good and promote 


; Tees always respect the Constitution and observe the laws; 
| FEI an ae Y artise, offer yourselves courageously to the State ; and thus; 
ntain the Prosperity of our Imperial Throne coeval with! 
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heaven and earth. So shall ye not only be our good and faithful en. 

but render illustrious the best traditions of your forefathers, Subject, 
The way here set forth is indeed the teaching bequeathed by our Imp: 

ancestors, to be observed alike by us and our subjects, infallible for Petal 


: é 3 a | 
true in all places. It is our wish to Jay it to heart in all reveneg 
common with you, our subjects, that we may thus all attain to the à wy 
virtue. eme 
Josera H. Loneropp 
$ 
= w ee 
; ao 
The Editor of Tus NiıneTeenta Cenrury cannot under “oth 
to return unaccepted MSS. a Mt 
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PRACTICAL IMPERIALISM 


| Ong of t PTE 
nn the most remarkable phenomena’ of modern times is the 


Ñ ; 
a aa of Imperialist feeling throughout the United 
Hee 0 British Dominions. 
Wars was or ha cycles. The glorious period of the Napoleonic 
D don pas wurally followed by a great reaction. After 
Approximate] i pe exertions which had cost Great Britain 
~The great ee 00,000,000. the nation required peace and rest. 
| Crercise ae which the landowning aristocracy used to 
| Udustrieg and ‘i owing to the growth of the manufacturing 
Bill the middle manufacturing towns. Through the Reform 
shipowners a composed of merchants, manufacturers, 
Thee fens the controlling element in the legisla- 
The ae ened to make the best use of their oppor- 
2 hi ee era began. Henceforth national policy 
“lations. fie to individual advantage, to commercial 
bl , that ¢ e people were told that the Colonies were 
2€y Were an encumbrance and a burden to the 


“Osan e planful development of the Empire which 
D. ©: 69 SK 
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former generations had pursued was discontinued. A sentim 19 
frankly hostile to the Em pire arose. Free Trade was intei i À 
Its essence was, in the words of Cobden: ‘Buy in the liege IA 
and sell in the dearest market.’ The trading interest was enthu E. rea 
astically in favour of Free Trade in the expectation that it e | a 
be extremely beneficial to the manufacturing industries of A | tov 
country. Incidentally it was hoped that Free Trade would bre af ‘at 
up the Empire and rid Great Britain of her Colonies. Cobden 
prophesied that Free Trade would gradually and imperceptibly o Du 
loosen the bonds between Motherland and Colonies, and looked | she 
forward to their amicable separation. 9,0 
The rule of the middle class has come to an end. Democracy | TAN 
has arrived. A democratic national policy has taken the place of Be 
the ancient utilitarianism, and Imperialism is merely the latest, sai 
and I think the highest, incarnation of our democratic national. wi 
ism. It is a conscious manifestation of the solidarity of the races ju 
British Imperialism is not, as its opponents assert, an empty, ag ff 
vain-glorious; and aggressive policy advocated by ‘Jingoes,’ by ? 
the aristocracy, the leisured classes, and the army. It isa f fr 
thoroughly democratic policy. This can be seen by the fact that | ie 
it is strongest not in these islands, but in our most democratie | op 
possessions. Imperialism, contrary to widely held opinion, is | ei 
democratic, peaceful, and utilitarian in the best sense of the a 
word, for it is useful and necessary. on 
It is a trite but true saying that peace is the greatest interes! | 
of Great and Greater Britain. Only in peace can we develop ow | à; 
magnificent resources. But our peace is threatened. | sto 
The British Empire extends over 11,447,954 square miles. It Me clo 
is nearly one hundred times as large as the United Kingdom. | 
It embraces vast areas situated in a temperate zone, which have | ou 
room for hundreds of millions of white settlers. We posse | bor 
besides most valuable tropical Colonies, countless islands amt | sio 
nearly all the most important strategical positions in the wolt | shi 
which dominate all seas. Very naturally the British Empire is Po 
the envy of the universe, and especially of those nations whit | the 


desire or require colonies and well-situated naval bases. Pro 
À nation can be secure only if its armed strength 18 ge 


mensurate with its possessions. The British Empire is D et 

the largest Empire which the world has seen. It is essential i n 

maritime Empire, and it is most vulnerable from the sea- og k 

the principal towns of most countries lie far inland, all tbe ae 

towns of the British Empire, such as London, Liverpool, vil . 
a J 


chester, Bristol, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Portsmouth, cal 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, Dublin, Belfast, a x 
cutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, Colombo, Aden, Singa a 
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Kong, Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Brisbane, Perth, 
Hong | Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, Dunedin, Mont- 
m Vancouver, Victoria, St. John’s, Cape Town, 
un, and many others, lie on, or close to, the sea. All these 
can easily be shelled or seized by a foreign Power possess- 
nes command of the sea. 
ae The British Empire is a sea empire. It depends for its liveli- 
hood very largely upon the sea. The value of its sea-borne trade 
ould in the present year amount to the stupendous sum of 
o 000,000 ,000!. The British Empire possesses one-half of the 
world’s shipping. We may say that one-half of the world’s trade 
carried under the British flag. Out of every two ships which 
sail the ocean one flies the British flag. Our merchant marine 
will therefore be exposed to enormous losses in time of war unless 
our Navy is overwhelmingly strong. The British Empire does 
i not possess the sea, but it has certainly a predominant interest on 
all seas. 
While the prosperity of the British Dominions depends on the 
free flow of their enormous exports over sea, the existence of 
the United Kingdom depends on the free and uninterrupted flow 
of our sea-borne imports of food and raw materials. One-half 
of the meat, seven-eighths of the wheat, and all the sugar which 
We consume are imported by sea. Our factories are dependent 
on cotton, wool, timber, hides, ores, oil, and other raw materials 
borne by ships to these shores. Sometimes the stock of wheat 
meee ce Kingdom suffices for only six weeks. A short 
Ae Tae e T ee only a partial one, would 
arvation. 
m N oo or combination of Powers, should defeat 
Maa fe 2 not invade this country. A powerful enemy can 
sions, le P towns of Great Britain and of her posses- 
shipping 2e gue the garrisons of her naval bases, ruin our 
De cone na upon the export trade of our Dominions and 
therefore ie ee the United Kingdom into surrender. It is 
Protection à n Pe Motherland and Colonies require for their 
ae D strong enough to meet any possible combination 
establish the E a considerations prompted Great Britain to 
et Was to be 7 ower standard, according to which the British 
Strongest a A Te as strong as the combined fleets of the two 
ee ers. 
Puteq AS © naval supremacy of Great Britain was undis- 
U Position Ie but changing circumstances have affected 
hed o à a ue À few decades ago Germany con- 
ad no 0 


ie Population of the United States was smaller 


3K 2 
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for her flect was predominant on all seas. As Russia as . 
separated from India by vast roadless and railwayless deserts aal 
as transport by sea was very little developed, ships being ie 
small, and slow, the invasion of India by land and that of the 
United Kingdom by sea was not practicable. The times hai 
changed. Powerful navies are being built in many countries, ang 
all countries, even the South American Republics, endeavour to 
build more powerful battleships than the latest British Dread. 
noughts. Our sea monopoly is a thing of the past. Russian rj. 
ways run up to the Indian frontier. An invasion of India is m 
longer impossible. The great development of the merchant 
marine, the advent of numerous large and fast passenger 
steamers, makes the invasion of Great Britain and the Colonies 
much easier than it used to be. Our interest in the Suez Canal | 
and in Egypt has given us another point where we are extremely | 
vulnerable and are exposed to attacks both by land and sea. | 
During the last fifty years the comparative strength of Great 
Britain has declined while the vulnerability of the British Empire 
has greatly increased. 
Great Britain possesses a much smaller area and a much 
denser population than her great national competitors. Her 
population increases very slowly, and a very large number of her | 
citizens emigrate every year. While the British population grows 
but slowly, that of her principal competitors increases Ve | 
quickly. Russia has 161,000,000 inhabitants, and her population | 
increases by 3,000,000 per year; the United States have À 
92,000,000 inhabitants, and their population increases by 
1,600,000 per year; Germany has 66,000,000 inhabitants, ant | 
her population increases by 900,000 per year; the United King i 
dom has 45,000,000 inhabitants, and her population imerease® 1 | 
less than 400,000 per year. Man power is more important than | 
engine power. Gradually, and almost. imperceptibly, Gray 
Britain is losing her great position in the world owing to ae 
comparative stagnation of her population and the rapid grow |! 
of the leading foreign States. Wealth is power. 
purse can buy the strongest fleet. It is impossible for 45, 
Englishmen to maintain the two-Power standard 8 ae 
66,000,000 Germans and some other prosperous nation. : E | 
a limit to the taxation which the people can bear. The | 

Power standard has been abandoned. 
At the time when the British Navy was all-powe 


ful Grett | 
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and alone in splendid isolation. Now we are 
e to rely for our security upon our own unaided 


streng" = 
grrangemel 
ee 


ith 
aii anding W À 3 5 
understi However, treaties and understandings do not last for 
Japan. 3 


7 The Balkan war, or some other event, may upset many 
all fime, friendships, or a skilful diplomat may rearrange the 
existing of the Powers to our disadvantage. A State which is 
Uae erable and which at the same time is rich in valuable 
sions is exposed to the danger of attack'by a hostile coali 
tion, Therefore we should rely for our defence only on our own 
strength. In our own strength alone can we find safety. 

As our population and wealth increase comparatively slowly, 
«while the population and wealth of our great national competitors 
grow comparatively quickly, Great Britain will from year to 
year find it more difficult to hold her own in a world of large 
States. From year to year it is becoming increasingly clear that 
Great Britain cannot provide for the defence of the Empire single- 
handed. Recognising our difficulties, our Dominions have come 
to our aid with splendid generosity. They are providing fleets 
and armies. But we cannot safely rely for the defence of the 
Empire on the present loose arrangements between Great Britain 
and the Dominions. The Empire requires for its security an 
Imperial Army and an Imperial Fleet, paid for out of an Imperial 
exchequer, and controlled and directed by an Imperial Govern- 
ment. The defence of the Empire must be organised. But only 
the unification of the Empire will make possible the creation of 
n adequate organisation. That has been recognised by the lead- 
r Colonial statesmen. Therefore they have urged us to call 
} ou to our councils. 

| ae pence of the Empire is necessary, not only for its 
Ie rast, ia also for its development. The time of small States 
| chapter of a pote belongs to the great States. In the first 
fy es Wealth of Nations Adam Smith demonstrated by 

: tai of the manufacture of pins the superior efficiency 

Y System, which allows of the division of labour, over 


very 
posses 


the 


sma 
i He ja Ployer and the individual artisan. The factory 
to the P ae not only to the manufacturing industries but also 


Kurity but oe in States makes not only for strength and 
ming to a x 3 for efficiency in every branch of human activity 
he ng lon i er division and application of labour. The greater 
Matin 7° Market the greater the industrial efficiency of the 
© small but highly-cultured State, such as Sweden, 
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there is no room for an iron industry as large, and thereto, 
efficient, as that at Pittsburg. Efficiency in art and Science «1 
is favoured by a large State, for only a large and prosperous Sta { 
can give an adequate scope to its talented citizens. 4 ; ef 
electrician, engineer, chemist, financier, inventor, painter t 
1 


sculptor, born in some small State, such as Denmark or Holland D 
J 


will naturally seek occupation in some larger State. 
The unification of the Empire makes not only for strength di 

peace, progress and prosperity, but also for social betterment, y 

lift up the masses we require two things : security and prosperity, 


Without security from foreign attack there will be little pros- of 
perity. It is therefore clear that we can find the vast sume à 
required for social purposes only if Great Britain is prosperous | gf 
and at peace. Besides, if her industries are prosperous, employ. fre 
ment will be good and wages high, and there will be compar. 01 
tively few who are in want and require assistance. fa 
Which is the best policy for welding the Empire together? St 
Experience tells us that most States have been united by the 
danger and war borne in common. The war with England united be 
the Colonies of North America which had declared themselves 
independent. The wars with Austria united Switzerland. Her un 
wars with France united Germany. ‘Empires are welded | shi 


together,’ Bismarck has told us, ‘not by speeches and reso- are 


lutions, but by blood and iron.’ Nothing would more quickly to 
and more thoroughly weld together the British Empire than a pre 
war in which Great Britain and the Dominions would have to If, 
fight for their very existence. That would demonstrate to al the 
the British States the necessity of Imperial union for defence. | an 
However, blood and iron are not the only cement of Emplè | pr 
Mutual advantage and interdependence, a business partnership | pre 
among related States, are very powerful unifying factors. Such àb 
mutual advantages and interdependence and such a partnership | St 
are created for the members of a federation by a common tanii | the 
which provides an exceedingly valuable market reserved W P 
members of the union. A common tariff-protected market 1$ de | En 
to convert a number of loosely united States into a firmly- i | = 
commonwealth. The predecessors of Bismarck laid in the Nort Le 
German Customs Union the foundation of the German Empii bre 
Some of the revolted British Colonies wished to form indepen a 
States. They refused to enter the union of the United a, 

but the introduction of a common tariff by the partner S i = 
which created a large protected home market for the ben i A 


the members of the Union, induced those States which w!8 mel th 
remain independent to enter it. The advantage of s vi ar 


common market reserved by a tariff to the members 0 
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į States has been a powerful f acier i welding together Canada, 
pustralia, and a ee fact, it has been the principal 
for their u tion. 
nee on tariff and a valuable market reserved to the 
ae of the Union not only ee States to combine, but 
makes their union permanent: For economic reasons alone the 
Jisintegration of the United States or of Germany 18 Inconceiv- 
able. The interests of all the individual States have become 80 
intimately interwoven, and so deeply merged into the interests 
of the larger commonwealth to which they belong, that separation 
re practically impossible. An independent Ohio or New York 
State, cut off by a tariff from the great market of the United 
States, or an independent Bavaria, unable to sell her produce 
freely throughout the German Empire, or an independent 
Ontario, shut out of the Canadian market by tariffs, could 
scarcely exist. Separation would be ruinous to the individual 
States which depend for their prosperity upon their ability to sell 
their productions throughout the union of States to which they 
belong. 
We have come to the parting of the ways. We must either 
unify the Empire or allow it to disintegrate. By unifying it we 
shall establish it securely for all time. It will continue to be the 
greatest State in the world, and the British race will continue 
to be perhaps the most powerful promoter of peace, progress, 
prosperity, freedom, and civilisation which the world has seen. 
If, on the other hand, we continue our present policy of drift, 
the un-English policy of laisser-faire, for which there is not even 
an English name, disaster may overtake us before long. All the 
great commercial maritime and colonial empires of the past, the 
Me or of the British Empire, were erected on too narrow 
Tae ~ they have easily been destroyed by powerful military 
the iene 1e vast colonial empires created by the Phoenicians, 
al as ue the Athenians, the Venetians, and the Dutch, 
die Fr ruled the sea, greatly resembled the British 
motherland a have fallen because the inhabitants of the 
Tia a if I may say so, à Little-England policy. 
teak up the Fa = of history. A single unfortunate war may 
effort ang ee ee A and a destroy what centuries of 
infully created. 
rvidea rue has warned us of our dangers. He has 
timulate se ee practical Imperial policy. Tariff Reform will 
à mpl ment peery In Great Britain, raise wages, and improve 
the Empire pad a system of inter-Imperial preferences will knit 
longer together in bonds of interest which will grow 
m year to year, and which will prove indissoluble. 
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Mr. Ghamberlain’s policy has been hailed with enthusig J 
all Imperialists throughout the Empire, and after Aili by a 
of ceaseless agitation the truly Imperial policy of He of 
Reform promises to triumph at the next Genera] Blea 
For the sake of Motherland and Empire a great effort Ta i 
made to make its triumph certain. There is danger in T be 
The deliberate attempt of the United States to detach Catt it. 
from the British Empire shows the urgency of Imperial Peden 4 
tion. Already a beginning has been made to knit the Britis a 
Empire together by bonds of interest. The great Dominions no 
have taken the initiative. With splendid unselfishness they hav ho 
given to the Mother Country a generous preference jn their à 
markets in the expectation that we should follow suit, They l 
regret that we have not reciprocated, and voices are heard recom. 
mending the cancellation of the preference granted to us. Tt has un 
already been whittled down. This dissatisfaction is not unnatural, si 
We cannot expect the Dominions to be satisfied much longer with th 
the present one-sided arrangement, and we cannot be surprised an 
at the Colonial complaints about our indifference, of which we | 
ought to take the most serious notice. Gn 
Unfortunately the Imperial policy of Tariff Reform and of pa 
Preferential Tariff arrangements between all the States of the Ie 
Empire has been allowed to become a party question. I think qu 
the Empire should stand above party. However, as the leaders af 
of the Liberal Party have emphatically pronounced themselves |  *P 
against Tariff Reform and its concomitant Imperial Preference, | be 
all good Liberals feel in duty bound to oppose Mr. Chamberlain's | Ib 
Imperial policy. They profess to believe that Imperial Feder | of 
tion is impracticable, and they have gone so far as to sneer at | evi 
the proposals of the Dominions, and at the sacrifices which they th 
have made for the sake of the Empire. The day may come whe | a 
the Liberal Party will bitterly regret having opposed the unifict | Me 
tion of the Empire. Is it too late for them to recognise the errot | i 
which they have hastily made? Will no Liberal leader com j = 
forward and show to his party that the unification of the Emp Eth 
is necessary, and that Imperial unification can be achieved only | | 
either by a sanguinary war, which we all wish to avoid, 0! a E: a 
the same policy which has united Canada, Australia, and a | r 
Africa, by the policy of Mr. Chamberlain? Imperialism a Ft 
Liberalism are by no means incompatible, for Imperialism” x 
I said in the beginning of this article, the latest and the big the wh 
manifestation of our democratic nationalism. Adam Smit : ae sta 
father of political economy and of Free Trade, who certainly i ar 
neither a Jingo nor a Conservative, and who is 50 freque” Im 


: ily 
quoted by Liberals and Free Traders as their greatest authori 
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favour of Imperial Federation, for he wrote in his Wealth 
y ) 
“as jn 


of Nations : 
the least probability that the British Constitution would 
sion of Great Britain and her Colonies. That Constitution, 
would be completed by it, and seems to be imperfect without 
sembly which deliberates and decides concerning the affairs of 
The k af the Empire, in order to be properly informed, ought certainly 
an ee eatatives from every part of it. That this union, however, 
to have ae effectuated, or that difficulties, and great difficulties, might 
could be a “a execution, I do not pretend. I have yet heard of none, 
not oeni ia appear insurmountable. The principal, perhaps, arise not 
nie are of things, but from the prejudices and opinions of the 
a ein on this and the other side of the Atlantic, 
pe ? 


it. 
every P 


The ‘ prejudices and opinions of the people’ opposed to the 
unification of the British Empire are now far stronger on this 
side of the Atlantic than on the other, and it is noteworthy that 
they are far stronger among the professional politicians than 
among the people. 

The consolidation of the Empire is necessary and is urgent. 
Guided by the considerations which have inspired the foregoing 
pages, a few men have resolved to make a special effort for the 
promotion of practical Imperialism. As every great political 
campaign requires an ample amount of money, they have created 
a fund, and they have appealed to the public for support. Their 
appeal has been successful. In a few weeks a very large sum has 
been subscribed. This sum is to be the nucleus of a fund which, 
ibis hoped, will eventually reach seven figures. It will in course 
of time become a great Imperial foundation. It will support 
‘very Imperial movement and endeavour worthy of support 
throughout the Empire. The income derived from it will be 
ee In assisting the activity of the numerous excellent organisa- 
e in every part of the Empire which are truly Imperialist in 
y and spirit, which strive to advance the interests of the British 
pire and to elevate the British race. 
the oe most immediate need of the time is the unification of 
Melerenoes by Tariff Reform and a system of inter-Imperial 
Sources of fe JS proposed to devote in the beginning the re- 
his wil] bi ; fund to the promotion of the Chamberlain policy. 
Party hag as ee not for party reasons, not because the Unionist 
tocity, ane itself with Tariff Reform and Imperial reci- 
Which can i “cause Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is the only one 
Stands hi ing about the federation of the Empire. This policy 
îrm-ohaiy e ove party. There are two kinds of Imperialism 3 
Mperialistg Perialism and practical Imperialism. The Liberal 
are unfortunately only arm-chair Imperialists. As 


A : 
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practical Imperialism is more important than {he 
Imperialism, the Imperial Fund is intended to prongs 
former. The fund is, as its name implies, an Imperia] fund the 
originators wish to work for the benefit of the Empire ang of It 
British race in every practicable way, and they will make i 
unification of the Empire a party question only jg Like 
Imperialists refuse to co-operate. They would prefer to w A 
with the best men of both parties, and as their efforts wie 
devoted to a policy in which all citizens of the Empire can E 
it is hoped that they will be supported by the Imperial-mindei 
men and women of all parties. E 
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NICOLAS OF MONTENEGRO AND THE 
CZARDOM OF THE SERBS 


Tae mists which have for ages obscured the Balkan peninsula, 
are at last rolling away, and States with kings and governments 
are emerging into the sight of Europe and, what is much more 
important, of the camera. And yet to the average Westerner the 
Kings of the Balkans are like the three Kings of Chickeraboo, 
comic-opera potentates, who have taken the place of the smaller 
German grand dukes and princes of the days of the Second 
Empire. To London and Paris the Near East is an unknown 
land, further off from them than Japan or Central Africa, an 
unreal land, full of people who wear fancy dress and many 
weapons, live in stage sets, and generally comport themselves 
as peasants in the musical chorus. Only the Turk is real in this . 
stageland, and even he is the Turk of the nursery, the Bogey 
Man, the Unspeakable, who is classed with infidels, and oppresses 
the Sunday-school Christian with the arsenal of weapons at his 
girdle. To the man in the street the fighting in the Balkans is 
unreal, or at best only an exciting game at which we look on 
but do not play. The slaughter of Turks, Montenegrins, and 
Bulgarians means no more than the sweeping away of an equal 
number of Chinese by famine, pestilence, or the sword; indeed, 
Eats less, for we have more money invested in the Flowery 
2 T But the photographer is doing his best, and as the armies 
y ne arger Balkan States are dressed in European fashion, the 
ne at gradually come to treat the Near East seriously, and 
This i as a picturesque pastime for diplomatists. 
ag and of barren mountain and fertile plain has been 
except ea ore furiously than any other stretch of Europe 
into an eae While the Western barbarians settled down 
thig ae and kingdoms on the wreck of the Roman Empire, 
of warin and of East and West has always been thg cockpit 
latest uae nationalities; the more so, because the Turks, its 
absorbe querors, are essentially a nomad race, who have never 
ats ang a Peoples they subdued, and have been beaten in the : 
taces, à 8 of the townsman and the trader by the subject 
i 
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in the land. Ever since Suleiman the Second was checked bef 
the walls of Vienna the Turks have been receding in Bus 
and for over a hundred years the ambitions of the States De, 


peoples who were submerged by the Ottoman invasion have me the 
sources of constant trouble to Europe, whose terror of the Tr sta 
has been replaced by the hatreds of little States and the jen | spel 
of Great Powers. SL ec 
When the final blow came in 1458, and the Greek Empir 

fell at the storming of Constantinople, the Sultan occupied the the 
throne of the Basileus as the ruler of the Near East, ang When ye) Oe 
the Ottoman power began to weaken it was naturally the Greek Ka 
who had never forgotten the imperial purple, who first put ig l me 
claim to the succession and for the restoration of the empire, ag 
But the Serb and the Bulgar had, in the days before the Turk ult 
carved fugitive and precarious empires of a day out of the totter. | day 
ing and decaying realm of the Byzantine sovereign, and they too _ Ree 
clamour that the Czardom of their chieftains shall be reconsti. | hi 
tuted in the face of Europe and they themselves exalted, with ma 
their enemies and rivals crushed beneath their feet. But if r 
history is to be ransacked for the remodelling of the Balkan a 
peninsula in the twentieth century, there is but one claimant who bat 
„has any right at all to the succession of the Byzantine Emperors, a 
and that is Greece, where at least the language, religion, and ae 
traditions of Byzantium have been kept alive. For nearly a sup 
thousand years the Emperor of Constantinople was the Emperor, | Ser 
in spite of that simulacrum which was neither Holy, nor Roman, the 
nor an Empire. His was the one great and magnificent figure | son 
which embodied in all men’s eyes the twin ideas of empire and | hag 
Christianity. The transient and barbarian Czars of the Bulga’ | pe 
and the Serb might transliterate the potent name of Caesar into | gy, 
Czar to give themselves the appearance of imperial rule, but they | <a 
were really tribal chieftains who held sway only by the sufferance | who 
or the weakness of the sovereign born in the purple. | got 
Of the nations that have once more risen to the surface a3 | a 

the flood of Ottoman invasion recedes the Roumanians may bè | ang 
dismissed at once. They are on the far side of the Danube, and | ] 
: they have no pretensions to rule at Constantinople. Greece # | toot 
ruled by a Danish King who succeeded a German, in default d | t fl 
the great princely families ‘of medieval Greece, but strange | race 
things have happened than the rule of a northern prince ® | the 
Byzantium. Did George of Greece become Emperor of Constant} 
nople he would have a precedent in Baldwin and the Latin 3 Wn, 
- Emperors, who ousted the Greeks for the first half of the thirteent® of P 
century. The Bulgarians, who in the days of their power made for | 
even less impression on the country than the Turks payé | king 
done, also had to resort to Western rulers when they regained ta? 4 mn 
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ce, for though originally their form of government was 
none of their nobles or great families had survived 
kish domination. They have no claim to rule at Con- 
ople, and the Bulgaria they have now obtained ig, with 
siantinop ie additions to the south-west, a just and ample 
Be tion of the shifting dominions of the Bulgarian Czars. 
ie Serbs remain, and they with far more reason have made 
return of the Czardom of Dushan and Lazar a national 
the | tion. ‘This it was that inspired them when they rose under 
ce a as the Bulgarians were never inspired by the 
ee of Simeon’s victories; for to the Serb the battle of 
apne modern history, and while the Bulgar of to-day is 
utterly modern the Serb looks back through the ages to the great 
days of Serbian rule when he scattered broadcast those place- 
names which still attest how wide and deep was his influence 
in the Balkan peninsula. The Bulgarian Empire left hardly a 
trace; the Serbian Czardom has set its mark everywhere. Tf 
the Serbian Czardom were to be reconstituted there would be two 
claimants for the headship, Servia and Montenegro : but though 
of the same race the two are very differently qualified. After the 
battle of Kossovo and the fall of the Serbian rule, most of the 
great land-owning families became Mahometan, and thus retained 
their power, finally becoming the mainstay of the Turkish 
supremacy in Europe. The consequence was that, when the 
Servians rose in 1804, after the massacre by the Janissaries, 
they chose as their leader George Petrovich, or Karageorge, the 
son of a peasant, who had served in the Austrian army, and 
had afterwards been a brigand and pig-dealer. The present King 
eter of Servia: is Karageorge’s grandson. ‘The Obrenovich 
dynasty, which ended with the murder of King Alexander of 
“i oe founded by Milosh Obrenovich, a Serbian peasant 
a ne Karageorge temporarily gave up the struggle in 1812, 
Soot eee chief by the Turks, and in 1817 had Karageorge 
anon ae ; thus originating the blood-feud whch only came to 
he ae a extinction of the Obrenovich dynasty in 1903. 
tootin the these dynasties are essentially modern. They have no 
ho cae and the Serbs look back to Dushan and Lazar and 
Tice. Ye es who fought with them as the glories of the Serbian 
| thea lere is one family which, though not descended from 


two hundre an Czars, Has ruled over free Serbs for more than 


ari 
tho Tur 


“nasty a years, and has therefore juster claims than any other 
| of Petro à represent the ancient Czardom, and that is the family 
| © Over $ “legush of Cernagora, whose head is, and has been 
m y years, King Nicolas of Montenegro. The little 


a Nore i never subdued by the Turks, although it was over- 
eee, Once and even before its independence was 
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formally recognised by Europe at the Treaty of Berlin jy van al sti 
the ambition of its ruler to become Czar as the Serbs, and to | o 
restore the glories of the reign of Dushan. Though he Naturally | 
does not publish his ambitions to all the world, King Nicolas alt 
makes no secret of his hopes in the course of conversation, and to 
some years ago, on one of the occasions when I had the honor of 
of being received by him at the palace, he referred to what he | ul 
hoped would be a wider future for Montenegro when his boun. Re 
davies had been enlarged to include Old Serbia, and when the D 
Roman Catholic tribes of North Albania had realised that it wag |  & 
their interest to combine with Montenegro. The telegrams which At 
state that the mountaineers have made common cause with King hi 
Nicolas’ troops at Tusi and Hum seem to show that his diplo. | ip 
macy and tact have borne good fruit. Every action of the King à 
has been directed to this end. He has done his utmost to bring à | 
his little kingdom into line with the great nations of Europe. He i 
has civilised his people, and has worked hard, though with r 
indifferent success, to make them not merely a race of mountain o 
warriors but an industrial people. He has been handicapped by P 
the poverty of the soil as well as by the martial instincts of his ic 
subjects, for though he obtained Dulcigno and Antivari on the the 
littoral, the Treaty of Berlin was a bitter disappointment to him. the 
Most adroitly he has kept himself, his family, and bis country fox 
in the public view. His eldest son married Princess J utta (now Tu 
Militza) of Mecklenburg; his eldest daughter married Peter | Ba 
Karageorgevich, then the pretender to the Servian throne and fan 
now King in Belgrade; his second daughter married the Grand th 
Duke Peter Nicolaevich of Russia; another the Duke of ‘Leuch- Mc 
tenberg; a fourth Prince Francis Joseph of Battenberg ; and, Me a 
greatest triumph of all, the Princess Helena married in 1896 E |) a 
present King Victor Emmanuel of Italy. After the Treaty © f Sa 


Berlin the Prince was only styled Highness; then in Decembe | pas 
1900 he assumed the title of Royal Highness, and in Ole D Tu 
1908 that of King of Montenegro and Berda, all steps towards | 
attainment of his ambition, the restoration of the Serbian Cza I Iev 


dom. And, indeed, the Montenegrins and their ruler ae vi 
peculiar claims to the hegemony of the Balkan Serbs, for r | his 
the tide of Ottoman invasion overran the peninsula they *° Pot 
remained free and independent among their inaccessible one i 

which all the Serbs who would not subrhit to the Turks ee 3 of 
and made into a place of refuge. The lowlanders, and thor ia | k 
lived in the mountains to which the Turks were able to pe?® and | a 
without great loss, either adopted the Mahometan religi ant : 


saved their property, or else became rayahs and lost all sea re 
of liberty; but in the principality Church and State 2 is neg | 
mained orthodox and unsubdued, and the rocks of Mon“ 
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out like an island outpost of Europe above the flood of 

d domination. Fe 
ottoman the earliest times Montenegro, owing to its Situation, has 
aa a a princely independence, and it has indefeasible rights 
always: aip of the Serbian race. It had no particular history 
to the ps until the coming of the Serbs, when, from being a small 
of Dot under native princes, and afterwards under the 
Ilyrian it became a Slav State with Dioclea, the birthplace of 
at ae as its chief town. It was then known as Zenta, and 
DE fart beyond the boundaries of the present kingdom. 
hs time of the battle of Hastings its Zupan actually called 
elt King of Serbia, so that King Nicolas has ancient prece- 
dent on his side. It formed part of the territory of the Serbian 
Czars, and as a young man the great Stefan Dushan was its ruler. 
After the death of the Czar Dushan a Serbian noble named Balsha 
became prince of the country, and in the time of the Czar Lazar 
the descendant of Balsha included the Herzegovina and much 
of North Albania in his dominions. In the fatal battle of 
Kossovo on the 15th of June 1389 Djuradj, or George, Balsha 
took no part, for he was hurrying to join his father-in-law when 
he heard of the defeat and death of the Czar at Kossovopolje. He 
therefore retreated to his principality, where he was joined by 
the remnants of the Serbian army, and afterwards by those who, 
for one reason or another, desired a haven of refuge from the 
Turks or from their private foes. The last prince of the House of 
Balsha died in 1421, and Stefan Crnojevich, a connexion of the 
family, was elected prince in opposition to Djuradj Brankovich, 
the son of the Despot of Servia, whose selection would have made 
Montenegro a province of Turkey. He and his descendants had 
a hard fight with the Turks and the V enetians, though later on 
an alliance was made with the latter, who then held Scutari or 
Scodra, So hard was the struggle for freedom that a law was 
passed in 1483, by which any man who did not fight against the 
aes ree dressed in women’s clothes and hunted out of the 
Ho ae the women themselves. At last, in 1516, Djurad) Crno- 
With hy e grandson of the hero Ivan Crnojevich, wearied out 
fs ae continual struggle against the Turkish armies, resigned 
y Tetireg S ae the hands of the Metropolitan Bishop Vavil and 
then b aly, where the last of the race died at Venice in 1660. 
of loa the strange rule of the Vladikas, or Prince Bishops 
5 Sro, who ruled over a principality which was sadly 


Orn of : & 
Cetti ole extent and reduced to little more than the rocks around 


aken po Which had been made the capital when Zabliak was 
ay o e Turks in 1484. Cettigne at that time consisted 
* fey nat Monastery, the house built by Ivan Crnojevich, and 

0 2nd even those were burnt and utterly destroyed by 


stoo 
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Suleiman Pasha in 1623, and again by another Pasha of the 
name in 1690. But on each occasion the Montenegring He e 
to the mountain tops and waited until the Turks realigeg a 
they must cither leave the country or starve. The valiant its 
people had already done enough to prove their right to be co : 
sidered the chiefs of the Serbian race, for while the rest of T 
country was under the power of the Sultan the inhabitants i 
the rocks around Cettigne alone kept themselves free andl ti 
subdued, and rebuilt their huts when the Turkish armies had 
departed. But the remnant which took up the old life of fight. 
ing after the disaster of 1690 was sadly diminished and dispirited 
The elective Vladikas had done good service to their country, de 
their sacred office had preserved Montenegro from the dissensions 
of rival chiefs, but the people felt that if their land was to be 
kept free a greater continuity of policy than was possible under 
elective Vladikas must be introduced, and their choice fell ona 
man whose family were destined to raise the tiny State to the 
rank of a kingdom. In July 1696 a young monk named Danilo 
Herakovich was elected Vladika at the age of twenty. He was 
the representative of one of the most powerful families left in 
Montenegro, and at first was unwilling to accept the honour and 
responsibility of the office, pleading his youth and inexperience. 
But the chiefs and people saw that he was the man for the post, 
and finally he consented to become the first Vladika of the new 
order. 

The family of Danilo was Herzegovinian by origin, and had 
fled to Montenegro in the fifteenth century. On his appointment 
he took the name of Petrovich after his most famous ancestor, 
and Niegush after the village in which he was the landowner. The 


; office of Vladika was made hereditary in his family, but as the 
: Vladika, being a Bishop, could not marry, he was to appoint à 
| relative to succeed him, and for nearly two hundred years nephew 


succeeded uncle without intermission. Danilo himself was moe 


Mahometans in the principality, most of ‘them Serbian 102% 
; gades, were massacred by his orders. In 1714 KŅKiuprili Pasha 
| invaded the country, and once more Cettigne was destroyed: x 

again the Turks had to evacuate the mountains or starve, 42 
in 1715 the Vladika went to Petersburg to ask for the p” 
$ of Peter the Great, who gave him ten thousand roubles ane F 
mised him five hundred roubles every three years for the De 
at Cettigne. Danilo died in 1735, but the struggle again | 
‘Turkish armies went on incessantly, and some of he W 
enemies with whom the Vladikas had to contend were t° 
Serbs whose rage against their orthodox brothers Was “© 
inveterate than that of the true Turks. In 1782 the 


à 
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ceded his uncle, and at first had to face a bitter 
Kara Mahmoud Pasha, who, in 1785, burned 


vont Or ae » ee 
Ts last of the Prince Bishops. His nephew and successor, 
was Gi 


‘Io the Second, separated the civil from the ecclesiastical 
pee and married Darinka, the daughter of a Slav merchant 
ret: But he had no son, and when he was assassinated 
r ie quay ab Cattaro by a Montenegrin exile in 1860 he 
nominated his nephew Nicolas, the son of the famous warrior 
Mirko Petrovich, as his successor. When the insurrection in 


} ihe Herzegovina broke out in 1875 it was the expressed intention 
] of Prince Nicolas to ‘liberate all the Serbs, even if it cost him 
) his life’; and with this end he went to war, and made use of 
j his diplomatic skill to get recognised by the Great Powers. By 
1 the Treaty of Berlin the Prince gained recognition and an exten- 
| 


sion of territory, though the lands added to Montenegro were not 
those which he had hoped to receive either in extent or population. 
An even greater blow to the Prince’s ambition occurred soon 
afterwards. Servia had been recognised as a principality in 1830 
under Milosh Obrenovich as the Hereditary Prince. The 
Turkish garrisons retired from Servia in 1867, in 1878 the Powers 
recognised the independence of the country, and in 1882 Milan 
Obrenovich Was proclaimed King and took his place in the Near 
ast as the successor of Stefan Nemanja. By this act the 
eae headship of the free Serbs, which had for so long been 
es by the Petrovich prince of Montenegro, was transferred 
and ett, dynasty of the Obrenoviches of the new Servia, 
uns and justifies the hostility which King Nicolas 


his expl 
Nag showed to the rivals of the Karageorges. Europe, know- 


je il Wa 

i | i ne and caring less, had passed over the real leaders of 
ui | at the men who for centuries had fought unsubdued 
nd | ae ibe forces of the Ottoman Empire from the battle of 
ad} ofan ea to the capture of Dulcigno in 1878, in favour 
‘0° Servia th cal Servia ruled by a prince of yesterday. In Europe, 


Serbia, @ modern kin 


n Ç; gdom was regarded as the heir of the 
. zars, and 


der itg Montenegro, the refuge of the men of Kossovo 
Of 19 Re N¢lent Princes, was ignored and logked on as a nest 
Nee frog 4 Whom most people had forgotten that they always 
p erbs, Montenegro was small and poor; Servia by 
moe and wealthy; but Nicolas did not despair. 
& against him he set to work to bring his little 
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country into line with modern ideas as far as he possibly ¢ 
and the roads, the little railway from Antivari to the Lake allt | 
in 1908, and the reforms which he has introduced into ps 1 
service, the army, education, and the trade of the country ea 
how earnest and thorough he has been. But Montenegro A 
remains cramped and confined ; it has no proper port ; its tarri 
is still largely barren rock; its products are insignificant, an 
warriors are not keen to devote themselves to labour or ‘nate 
Allthese defects would be remedied by an extension of its borders 
which would give the kingdom richer land, inhabitants nie 
adapted to the pursuits of peace, and harbours which would secure 
fuller and easier communication with Europe. But these advan. 
tages are just what Montenegro finds it hard, almost impossible 
to obtain. : 
Tt was not until 1878 that Montenegro discovered that the 
obstacle to her expansion was Austria and not Turkey, from 
whom in the future everything was to be gained; but it was as 
long ago as 1797, by the Treaty of Campo Formio, that Austria 
and. Montenegro came into touch. By Article VI. of that Treaty 
the French Republic consented that the Emperor of Austr | 
should possess Istria, Dalmatia, the islands in the Adriatic for- 
merly belonging to Venice, and the Bocche di Cattaro ; and from 
that date the strangling of Montenegro by the Empire, and the 
blocking of her extension towards Europe, became a question of 
practical politics. Cattaro is the natural harbour of Montenegro; 


in the time of Stefan Dushan it belonged to the Serbian kingdom, | 


and Stefan Crnojevich of Montenegro held it at the beginning c 
the fifteenth century, so that its occupation by Austria in JM 


was a serious blow to the principality. As the Petroviches wee | 


originally Serbs from the Herzegovina, their V ladikas naturally 


looked on that province as the first of Serbian territory to Do 
reclaimed, and on Cattaro as their old harbour, but though the | 
Powers were willing to accept help from Montenegro when needed, | 


they did not think fit to reward the Vladikas with their natu? 
inheritance. Austria did not keep Cattaro long, for at yee 
in 1803 she surrendered Dalmatia and all the Adriatic possession : 
of Venice to Napoleon, who added them to the Italian king 
The Montenegrins fought against Napoleon in Dalmatia, 4 


Presburé | 


ing do: 


afterwards against the Turks, his allies, and on the 27th of Dect i | 


gait 


ber 1813, aided by an English squadron, they once more nach 


possession of Cattaro. But next year Dalmatia was hande 
to Austria, and the Emperor’s army entered Cattaro almos 
force on the 2nd of June. et 
This closed the old Serbian harbour of Cattaro and the jor 
Republic of Ragusa to the expansion of Montenegro, 


u À 
: : pet 
and the Herzegovina still remained to the Turks, 50 that ¥ 
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rrection broke out in 1875 Prince Nicolas went to war 
a he hope of freeing his brother Serbs from Ottoman dornina- 
with t a of adding to the future Czardom a most important part 
oe Serbian Empire. But though by the Treaty of Berlin 
agro received a rectification of frontier, including a por- 
Wie vi a, that province itself and Bosnia we: 
„n of the Herzegovina, pr e itself and Bosnia were 
Bed over to Austria for administration, Spizza had to be sur- 
en to the same Power, and though Antivari and ultimately 
Dulcigno were ceded to the Prince, he had to agree to own no 
-s of war. At San Stefano Montenegro was given a large 
ae of territory, more than double that which she received 
Fagan, and it included much of the Herzegovina and a large 
portion of the Sandjak of Novibazar. But Austria had no inten- 
tion of allowing the Prince to achieve his ambition, and her 
yehement opposition had the effect of inducing the Powers, who 
were most of them completely indifferent, to give way. The 
retention of the Sandjak of Novibazar under Austria’s tutelage 
completely blocked the way, and shut off Montenegro from any 
possible future junction with Servia, while the administration 
and subsequent incorporation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina as 
certainly prevents any hope of welding all the Serb provinces into 
one kingdom as long as Austria retains her present Constitution. 
King Nicolas’ ambition is not to reign at Constantinople, which 
the ancient Czars never held, but to make a Serbian Empire with 
most probably Scodra, the old Czarigrad, miscalled Scutari, as 
its capital. Roughly speaking, the lands of the Serbs include 
Montenegro, the modern kingdom of Servia, Bosnia, Old Serbia, 
and a part of Macedonia, though in that quarter of the Balkans 
the Serbs are mixed with a strong minority of Albanians and 
Bulgars. Albania proper would certainly not coalesce with a 
Serbian kingdom, though the North Albanian Christian tribes 
vE Scodra would probably settle down very comfortably under 
Montenegrin rule, for since the annexation of Dulcigno the King 
= pel in his power to conciliate his Albanian subjects, and 
a ie ee most friendly to the Roman Catholic tribes 
ene ae : eee The East of the Balkan peninsula does not 
à i e King’s ambitions. That belongs to the Bulgars, 
i Sein ave a Czar of their own, but the north-western part 
South of th and is the seat of the dream of Czardom. In the 
gro are ee is Greece, and between Greece and Monte- 
à People ae sonne more or less secure in their mountains, 
nstantinop| orm a sufficiently knotty problem in themselves. 
Sets y A pře is another problem, but that does not concern the 
and Servia ae have no possible claim to it. That Montenegro 
Mangement ould be separate kingdoms can only be a temporary 
» and no more permanent than the division of. 
3 L 2 


e insu 
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Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, which served its Purpose { 
time, and then gave way before the inevitable march of ey ae 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina seem more hopelessly lost be 
Austria is a composite Empire of many nationalities ; ang H nt 
gary, ab any rate, is not too anxious to see the Slay prove 
over-powerful in the confederation. Ces 
The Serbian Czardom is laughed at as a dream, and i 
nounced impossible by many excellent authorities, but it is e 
unsafe to prophesy in the negative. The amalgamation of the 
States and provinces will no doubt be a lengthy process, but man 
stranger alterations in the map of Europe have taken place, z 
the only thing that is certain is that the present arrangements 
are not permanent, however much the Great Powers may be 
opposed to change. A few years ago the Young Turks were the 
butt of Europe, and the idea of their coming into power at Con- 
stantinople was ridiculed as the hallucination of a madman, and 
yet when the change did come it was done so simply and easi 
that everyone at once agreed that it was inevitable. The Young 
Turks may be only the Old Turks with a French polish on them, 
but nevertheless they managed to dethrone the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid without the threatened cataclysm ; and though the result 
of all their plots and intrigues may not be intrinsically brilliant 
yet the fact remains that the Young Turks did get rid of the 
Padishah and subdue Constantinople in spite of the refusal of the 
prophets to believe in them. King Nicolas may not live to see 
his dream of a restored Serbian Czardom realised, [but the 
principle of nationalities is strong, and it is the unexpected which 
happens—even in the Balkans. 


-a 


WADHAM PEACOCK 
(Formerly Private Secretary to H.B.M. 
Chargé d Affaires in Montenegro.) 
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4 SUBALTERN IN THE BALKANS IN 
THE WINTER CAMPAIGN OF 1877 


Que story below, read in the light of modern military experience, 
mas little to offer for instruction to the military student. It 
A eats a tale, told before comrades at the Royal Artillery Insti- 
ot the experiences of three subalterns of artillery? who, 
giving the slip to authority in Pall Mall, embarked on an enter- 
prise which for its audacity deserved the success it enjoyed. Not 
that ten subalterns out of ten in the present day would not do 
the same if the opportunity presented itself, for the spirit of 
enterprise, thank goodness, will for ever, I trust, be one of the 
golden virtues of our young officers. The prospect of seeing 
real war is not an everyday occurrence. 
Thirty-five years ago Russia and Turkey were at each 
others throats. Quarter was neither asked nor given, and 
seldom will be when Christian and Moslem cross bayonets. 
Prisoners may be taken, but are they ever heard of again? The 
smo bitter religious blood-feud permeates the civil population, 
and finds its vent when unrestrained by a civil Power. The 
mutual slaughter of old men, women, and children, the innocent 
“clins of a disordered government, has no record of statistics 
ae archives of the ungoverned nation. To these victims, 
in os any rate enjoy for a brief period a fight for their lives 
ota of hearth and home, must be added the countless thou- 
al, we à 9 perish from hunger, misery, and want. But to crown 
| se ai well-ordered States can hardly realise what can happen 
loose, :S0verned country when once the dogs of war are 
deserters : Fe picture the numerous bands of marauders, 
} Upon frien oe other human vultures, whose livelihood is to prey 
anying u n foe alike. Women are their special spoil, for, 
bereft of a R their persons the sum total of their wealth, when 
. D'ecion at they have to confront a struggle for what is more 
Us than life itself. > 
aS a way of repeating itself, and Christian Europe— 
Ain name must prepar itself to read of a harvest 
prepare itself to rea 


Major-Geney 
i 


> and the wr: ter, al F. Eustace, C.B., Brigadier-General Lord Playfair, 
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of death which has seldom been paralleled. Thirty-five y 
ago the policeman of the Levant stepped in and said a T 
enough!’ Britain has now no voice m such policy for the se.’ 
reason that as its citizens shirk the first duty of citizenship the | 
ean be no force or power behind its voice. Such impotence on | reac 
Moslem Empire may some day meet with its reward in à stil } oom 
more Eastern sphere. | 


In October 1877 the leave season offered a unique oppor. 
tunity for adventure. ‘The eyes of Europe were focussed on | ( 
Plevna. We three subalterns decided one night in our club to 


rail 

go and see the vrai chose, and started two nights afterwards for a 
Constantinople. k E i 
Our preparations were not very gaudy, I need hardly say, Vey 
being done in a few hours. A trusty revolver, field-glasses, hunt- | fort 
ing saddle, and warm clothing do not take long to get. The DA 
latter packed in a soldier’s waterproof bag, rolled in a waterproof gent 
sheet with a blanket, was all our baggage. Our objective point, | we 
when in London, was, of course, Plevna. We left on tho a Ve 
25th of October vid Paris to Marseilles, thence by sea to Naples, | trav 
Athens, and Constantinople. | cul 
We had to put up two days at Old Miseri’s Hotel, so well | mil 
known to Crimeans, as a heavy rain had washed away part | tate 
of the line to Adrianople. However, we spent the time pro- | pres 
curing letters of introduction to various governors, pashas, and | mar 
generals at the scene of operations, and further supplemented l on t 
our kit with a sheepskin bag each to sleep in. We also engaged | tion 
an all-round dragoman, Antoine by name, who spoke seven | \ 
languages indifferently well. En 
It may be as well briefly to chronicle the record of the struggle Sum 

up to this date. War was declared on the 24th of April 181 … bun 


and the Grand Duke Nicholas, Commander-in-Chief of the | Rus 
Russian Army, crossed the frontier at Keshineff the same | fe 
He had 200,000 men, 800 guns, and 200 squadrons. set | : ; 
Turkish force consisted of 165,000 men and 450 guns. ie A : 
traversing Roumania the passage of the Danube was effecte | i 
Sistova on the 4th of July. 28 | 

The Russian Army then was organised in three columns p 
Gourko with the centre was to penetrate the Balkans- E Da 
Czarewitch on the left (W.) to operate on the Lom. Worden a | bit 
the right (E.) to attack Nikopolis and operate against Oe : th 
Pasha about Widin. Gourko did his share, but was checke he | ch 
the south side and retreated by the Shipka Pass to Tirnova: xed to 
left column was met by Mehemet Ali and also ee | am 
Krudener captured Nikopolis on the 16th of July, bub a 
repulsed at Plevna on the 20th by Osman. x 
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cond battle of Plevna was fought ten days later, and 
q on the 11th of September. The Russians lost 25,000 
the thin the order was issued for the Guard to mobilise. They 
E on the 20th of October, when the investment was 
py Todleben. The idea was then conceived to utilise 
s Corps of Guards to turn the Western Balkans. The 
the spa ntrusted to Gourko, with 36,000 men, 10,000 cavalry 
task Fee 100 guns. It was part of this interesting operation 
pu ; fortunate to witness. 
n ete th of November we started fair at early dawn by 
is Adrianople, where we were delayed by the train 
pe e. Through the kindness of the Consul, however, we were 
Acei to the Governor-General of the Province, Ahmed 
wat Pasha, and employed the day visiting the hospitals, 
` fortifications, and other sights. We saw over 2000 wounded men, 
of whom 750 were being tended by British hands, thanks to the 
generous aid of the Stafford House Committee. In the afternoon 
we visited the Pasha, who bid us to dinner that evening, and 
a very pleasant chatty entertainment it was. He was a well- 
travelled man and thoroughly up in European politics. He 
could not quite understand how we English, who spent 
millions to go to Abyssinia and rescue a few missionaries, hesi- 
tated to show our cards when such a vital item in our Eastern 
prestige was at stake as the downfall of the head of the Mussul- 
man faith and the key to our road to India. He laid great stress 
on the prestige we had gained in the East by this same expedi- 
tion. He afterwards became Grand Vizier. 
We left Adrianople early next morning for Philippopolis. 
Tn route we passed Karadshaki, which was the limit of Gourko’s 
ea raid over the Balkans, the station of which he had 
eae The workmen about the station were mostly clad in 
A great-coats taken from the dead. We got to Philippo- 
af Bee 4PM. It is a quaint old town built on a number 
put up a Our hotel accommodation was not very grand, we 
PE oe dragoman’s house and shared the worst of fare with 
a PEED correspondents. ; 
took ng à z a visited the British Consul, Mr. Calvert, who 
etemal ait i asha, where we conversed in French over the 
Pasha was ouk and coffee about the affairs of state. The 
bit, Nee k Wicked-looking old gentleman who had travelled a 
3 noie ran more with the gay life of foreign cr 
oe ae We here quitted the railway, so we que 
Toad rave e to continue our journey, as we had to take, 
amusin oe We gave 22 lire for the lot, and had an 
ea Over it. One for each of ourselves, two for kit 
mgs, and one for Antoine, the dragoman. 
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We started on the afternoon of the 11th with two a 
saptichs for Shipka, some sixty miles off, putting up 4 
night in a Turkish hut, where the women were most king 
hospitable, and leaving at dawn next morning traversed ae 
Lesser Balkans at Karlofer. The results of the civil a he 
between Bulgar and Moslem were painfully apparent in me 
town and village we traversed. The minaret still stood over a 
mosque where the Turkish population was stronger, while i 
traces of Mahomedanism were obliterated where the Bulgarian 
predominated. At Kenlofer the whole town was levelled a 
laid waste, as the two religions were equally represented. 

En route we met a party of Bashi Bazouks, with whom we 
swopped a horse, and about dusk passed the Turkish outposts 
at the foot of the Shipka, and went on to Shekerli, some two 
miles further, where our commissariat wants were speedily met 
by the Stafford House surgeons. At dinner that night we met 
Alister Campbell, a Scotchman in the Turkish service, and a 
man with a most adventurous career. He offered to take us 
over the Turkish positions, so early next morning we paid our 
respects to Reouf Pasha, the General, gave our letters of intro. 
duction, and obtained leave to view the works. He gave usa 
general pass. The Turkish plan of attack on the Fort of St. 
Nicholas at the top of the pass consisted of three converging 
lines divided by almost impassable ravines. The works on the 
left attack somewhat commanded and enfiladed, the Russian main 
works. Those on the centre attack were direct against the Rock 
and Fort of St. Nicholas along the road over the pass. Those 
on the right attack commanded part of the reverse slope of the 
pass and were chiefly for the purpose of harassing the troops 
coming up from Gabrova, the Russian headquarters. Gabrova 
was distinctly visible from the right attack. 

At the foot of the Shipka were large earthworks and epaule- 
ments to check an attack in reverse, and tents and huts to shelter 
the troops in reserve and those for relief in the positions 0? the 
heights. On the 13th we started to ascend to the left attack 
Riding or scrambling up a rugged mountain path for some tW 
hours, we came to the headquarters of the left attack, oo 
manded by Vessoul Pasha. He was a sleek, fat, sleepy-looki”s 
Moslem, but was very civil and gave us every facility for sells 
the works. A dense fog prevailed, and so we took the opp 
tunity to scramble over the parapets and ditches to the advan’ 
works, to save moving by the trenches and parallels. 
musketry fire was going on against the main direct attack 
the Shipka road, but all was quiet on the left attack whet? 
were. We carried our inquisitiveness to the verge of m 
by passing over the advanced trenches under cover © 
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within 200 yards of the Russian trenches, where we 
and got tinetly hear every word they said. Campbell, who 
ould cea us up to show us round, warned us the fog might 
nn not a moment too soon, for hardly had we returned 
ift, ce cadquarters of Vessoul Pasha than the misty curtain 
to Ee loing the Balkans in all their beauty. The scene was 
rose, C! le except by a professional pen. Every battery, 
y earth work, every epaulement, traverse and parallel on 
both side 
sphere. 


jcbure. ; 
a Pones of 10,000 brave Turks, the flower of Sulieman’s army, 


hopelessly dashed against the rocks of St. Nicholas. Their 
whitened skeletons, broken muskets, disordered uniform, and all 
the débris of defeat and slaughter, but a few weeks old, lay 
unburied almost at our feet, while on either side fresh lives 
stood grimly watching each other, ever ready to avenge and 
repel. It was curious to see, now that the trees were bare of 
leaves, how some of the works on the Russian side originally 
traced to meet an attack from a work newly erected on the 
Turkish side were themselves enfiladed from elsewhere. We 
had assembled on a mound some 500 yards from the Russian 
outworks, the better to take in the position unfolded to us by 
the lifting of the fog, but Campbell soon made us disperse, as 
he said we should have a shell amongst us in a few minutes if 
we did not scatter. We bade adieu to stout Vessoul and rode 
down to the valley below by another route. Vessoul afterwards 
fell into the command of the troops at Shipka, and on the 9th of 
January 1878, one month after the fall of Plevna, he capitulated 
with 36,000 men and ninety-three guns to Radetsky, his rear 
having been attacked by Skobeloff and Mirsky. 
Po day we decided to visit the centre or main attack, and 
histor a 10 o’clock up the good, broad road that winds up the 
could Saas and crosses to Bulgaria. Campbell, unfortunately, 
ae eo us, as he was detailed to escort Valentine 
on eae who had come over from his command on the 
when TE to see the positions. We had not gone far up 
well-known ound ourselves enveloped in fog, and soon the 
Peppering wbst” of a bullet above us told us that they were 
thirds of each other at the advanced trenches. About, two- 
as tog pe way up we met Baker Pasha returning, saying it 
gain, = to see anything. We begged him to come up 
Tight lift 8 we were a lucky lot of youngsters and the fog 
chance. <x, LOWever, he could not spare the time on such a 
toy te e Were advised at one or two corners to make a run 
e Russians commanded those spots, and in clear 
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Noy, 191 

weather annoyed reliefs or convoys coming up. We soon ¢ i 
upon the position of the reserves, then on to the supports, wh e an 
batteries cut into the sharp sides of the rock on either eile: | ne 
the road and manned with howitzers and mortars played the ay 
parts in the bombardment and preparations for attacks, We then Heh 
decided to try and reach the advanced trenches under Cover of rout 
the fog. In doing this our guide, an officer, somewhat lost his ay 
reckoning among the parallels and was for returning, but a ME 
Turkish soldier told him he would show him a short cut over they 
a rocky ledge. We scrambled over this in single file, the Tuk | Pas 
leading. We knew the risk we ran if the fog lifted, although the | jello 
bullets whistled in a seemingly harmless way high over our hegjy | defe 
in the air. We had not ten yards to go, but whether the foo | ste 
cleared away for a second or not I cannot say, yet when mig. | mun 
way across the ledge and all crouching. for bare life, the brave | but 
Turk leading us rolled down the rock killed by three bullets, | yard 
There was no returning; we scrambled on as best and as fast slop 

as we could, and reached the covered way leading into the | usv 

advanced trenches. These trenches hewn out of the bare rock, bard 

the parapets loophooled with sandbags, were full of armed soldiers | had 

standing shoulder to shoulder, muskets at order and bayoneted they 

ready to repel any attack. They looked grand fellows standing a g 

in the attitude they did, calmly and solemnly awaiting a long- | vou 

looked-for attack. No indiscriminate firing from the loopholes, as lean 

became old soldiers, but trusting to a volley and the bayonet. We a 

peered through the loopholes, the thud of the Russian bullets into 

the sandbags forcibly reminding us of the risk we ran. Some a A 


yards outside were some half-dozen rifie-pits held by me 
give a first warning of attack.” These few men only kept A | ot 
a slow fire. Our luck stood us in good stead, for the fog Pa at 
denly lifting we saw the Russian trenches not 200 yards i iin 
above which towered the mighty rock of St. Nicholas. TA desi 
the continuous musketry fire that was going on, one could oe llo 
suppose that new and young troops were on advanced tren 


i n j 0 
duty on the Russian side. We stood on the spot where r Ge 
Pasha, the commander of Artillery, had been killed only ttes ever 
days previously, and after emptying our boxes of 0ga dru 


: ; way | 
among the brave occupiers of the trenches we wended our i afte 


down by the covered ways and batteries to the road below: nd Eo 
Our admiration for the brave Turkish soldier’ was ie it c 
enhanced at the introduction to him we received that or Re 
warmed one’s heart to him sceing him stand patiently aie! | be, 
face to face with danger, as steadily and quietly as if on P% ok Ba, 
2 Those of my comrades who served under me in Section A of the Deter ag 


Ladysmith may like to know that the works I saw at Shipka were reflect 
small scale by their labour. 
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T remembered that he was only relieved once in the 
JE hours, and day and night he was there at a height 
vent 0 feet in all weathers, his trusty weapon in his hand. 
of sen we visited the right attack. The ascent was the 
Next YA all, and we could ride up the whole way. En 

a party of soldiers descending, among whom were 
deserters. The latter seemed well-grown, cheery 

two ot at all ashamed of their disgraceful crime, and said 
hds, r 1 had enough of the Shipka. We were taken to Redjeb 
they nie who commanded that attack. He was a very good 
Teed as keen as mustard. This position, more one of 
ce was not favourable for counter attacks, owing to deep, 
oa ravines that separated it from the Russian line of com- 
munications. Tt somewhat overlapped their advanced works, 
but from its main battery it completely enfiladed for some 200 
yards the main road from the Russian reserves up the northern 
slope of the pass, and about 1500 yards distant. Redjeb told 
us with great glee how four days previously, when he was bom- 
barding the Russian positions, and they feared a real attack and 
had sent up their supports, he had swept them off the road as 
they traversed this part of the ascent. The batteries had been 
a good deal knocked about by the counter fire four days pre- 
viously, but there had been no loss of life. The men lived in 
lean-tos close to the parapet and near their guns. We could see 
Gabrova, the Russian headquarters of the Shipka position, quite 
distinctly at the northern foot of the pass. We returned early 
our billets at the Stafford House Field Hospital, as we had 
‘me preparations to make-for our journey the following morning. 
We had decided (as Reouf Pasha told us there was no prospect 
a attack on his part of the Shipka position) to travel along the 
iin te Balkans, cross them by a more westerly route, and 
‘eh pee Ali who was organising at Sofia the relieving army 
allowed + Teprovision Pleyna. To our great joy Campbell was 
à ales D us, and another officer on the same bent 
aante a so Joined, so we set out a party of five, with three 
evening a n 5 o’clock that day. We did not get far that 
g to the servants taking the opportunity to get 

after A a e result was that the baggage animals had to be looked 
House a reloaded. Consul Blunt and all the Stafford 
Us out of ae Who had been most civil and obliging, accompanied 
“out lent aa and sent us on our journey with three lusty cheers. 
be require à cavalry escort of a few men which he said might 
Bazo 3 op. Mueh against friend as foe, for deserters, Bashi- 
Wf’ “Td Circassians are a bit indifferent as to whom they 


è = 
sched after dark the village of Albazar, where we put 
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up at a large farmhouse ; the owner, à Turk, turned his] 
of the harem, and we all five slept huddled up together With 

feet to the fire very comfortably. The ladies, with the cure 
of their sex, were much interested in us, and despite the ore 1 sent 


ädies o 


ol their lord peered at us through the cracks of the door, as W 
The next day we pushed on to Carlova, and the follow; pand 
morning we wended our way through a valley of rose (a on Si 
past Tekke, where a body of Turks were entrenched watching troul 
the exit of a pass over the mountains, and on to Presadio 
where we had a short halt to lunch and lock up our party, | of O 
as Bulgarians were on the prowl. Small parties of refugees then Outs 
passed us driving their herds and carrying all their worldly goods | gevel 
in their heavily laden arabas. We still pushed on, favoured bya | re 
bright moon, though we somewhat straggled. While shouting po” ' 
and yelling for the stragglers, whose horses had nearly reached the | ae 
limit of endurance, we were suddenly surrounded by a large piquet | A i 
of armed men, but Campbell’s uniform soon quicted them, ani ae 
about 8.30 we reached Staditza, at the foot of the pass of that ee 
name, after nearly twelve hours in the saddle. ane 
Next morning we crossed the Balkans by the mountain path, stick 
the aneroid showed 5200 feet ascent, the track somewhat rugged te 
and steep, but the descent less so. We arrived at Etropol on the en 
northern side about 8 o’clock. Some Circassians who had got | a 
wind of fighting and looting in prospect had accompanied us, and | prou 
galloping on had given intimation of our arrival. We were met lay s 
on entering the town of Etropol by the Commandant, Mustapha Tespe 
Pasha by name, a fat, sleek, lazy, enterpriseless-looking Turk, glori 
He gave orders to have us billeted in a very nice clean Bulgaran in te 
house, and I fancy also had us watched, for he could not under- Ther 
stand, like many others, what we had come for. other 


The staff shortly after came to visit us, Omer Bey, the chie, up y 
being a particularly smart dapper little man. Then other me 
‘tary swells, the A.D.C., the Cavalry Commandant, and P.M0: to ge 


The latter, a Greek, we got to dislike immensely, and could nol | miss 
shake off the idea that he was a spy. These worthies thought f loti 
incumbent to pay a morning and evening visit daily as long = I 
our whisky supply held out, after which they were less attenti? | ot 

Etropol had been the scene of a skirmish a few days pi Now 
viously, when a Russian reconnaissance was driven of- =f I 
strolling about the streets we came across the head of à Pa | «ai 
Russian lying in a gutter. We went straight to Mustapha P f E 


to pay our respects, and told him we were much surprised a 


Se ary 0 DUR 
barbarous exhibition of the head, which was quite contra”) | aa 


the usages of European warfare, whereupon he gave orders + n > 
have it buried. ; ft 3 Ẹ De 
That night our landlady gave us an excellent dinner : | | 
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for which we paid five piastres. We came in for a touching 
paeen custom of welcome. After dinner the good housewife 
Bulga ne Bulgarian wine, which her son handed round, and 
sent 10 = in turn took the glass the youth knelt and kissed the 
as we CAC which we held the wine. The husband was in prison 
n of some treason, and the poor woman was in great 
ns 20th of November we started at 9 on the invitation 
of Omer Bey to visit Bier et a the Etropol-Plevna road. 
Outside the town we met the escort drawn up consisting of about 
y Circassians on their wilg wiry ponies, about twenty 
regular cavalry, and forty mounted Bashi-Bazouks. At a gorge 
on the road we came to the inlying piquets; Omer Bey here 
sounded the ‘stand-by,’ when the outposts and piquets on the 
hills on either side promptly turned out and fell in. The scene was 
very picturesque, but I thought it a great advertisement for a spy 
to indulge in. One piquet on a hill slow in turning out met with 
Omer Bey’s anger, and he ordered his A.D.C. to give the officer 
in command thirty blows. The A.D.C. dismounted and cut a 
stick for the purpose, but during that operation to our great 
amusement we saw the victim go to a hut and emerge with his 
greatcoat. However, he caught it pretty smart about the 
shoulders. Pushing on beyond the outposts, we came across the 
ground of the skirmish a few days previously; the Russian dead 
lay stripped and unburied, and we assisted to pay them the last 
respects. Ascending the hill of Pravca to our left we had a 
eee Large masses of Russian troops were marching 
There ee oH the Plevna road about four miles distant. 
‘ee ele a road bifurcates, one leading to Orhanie and the 
if moat topol, we could see their reconnoitring forces take 
ino ap ae on both lines, and speedily with pick and shovel 
Me Fee lines. . Omer Bey here allowed the Circassians 
it PA ae ane They took advantage of this per- 
boting them ea ae neighbouring farms and houses, and after 
tvoula be = owners fired the buildings. | Ge 
the Western “alo now to look at the general military position 
November. Side of the seat of war at this date, the 20th of 
b “lema, it must b 
gje Ming of Oster e remembered, still held out. As late as the 
Nee then an a er a convoy of supplies had found its way in. 
Works odleben a failure of the three terrible assaults upon the 
Sa S an iron circle round the brave Osman. 
7 5 incarcerated in Shipka, and that line was 
© any Russian advance. An army corps of 
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Turks relieving Plevna from the Sofia quarter or revictuay}; 
beleaguered garrison. NE the 
Mehemet Ali at Sofia was collecting what supplies of ; 
food, and material he could to effect the relief he wag ordered © 
carry out. He had at this date barely 20,000 men, and they w to 
evidently mainly composed of the last drain of the population 
Old, worn-out, small, ill-bred men, as most of the regiment, 
paraded, they could not be spoken of in the same breath as the 
men of Plevna or the men buried at the foot of Shipka. Gross 
under-officered, ill-clad, ill-shod, as his army was, with à de 
organised train, it is not to be wondered at that Mehemet Aj, 
order to advance to the relief of Plevna with such materia 
sounded like the opening of a military farce, and that in a fey 
days the destined army of offence found itself hardly capable of 
maintaining even a passive defence. 
The Turkish force was disposed as follows : 
At Orhanie, 8000 infantry, 24 guns, and 800 Cavalry under 
Chakir Pasha. 
At Etropol, 4000 Infantry, 6 guns, and 250 Cavalry under 
Mustapha Pasha. 
At Baba Kanak, a strongly fortified post, with four strong 
battalions in position to relieve either Orhanie or Etropol. 
At Sofia some 7000 Infantry, and the place fortified partially. 
It was the heart of a disaffected region, the town of Ichtiman, 
where the insurrection first broke out, being not far off. 
Mehemet Ali’s forced inactivity was Gourko’s gain, and the 
latter, pushing the Turks successfully out of the fortified towns of 
Gorny, Dubuik, Telich, Lukovitza, Blosintza, each won only by | 
hard fighting, gave his opponent those difficult’ nuts to crack 
should he attempt a forward movement. 
Gourko’s force seemed thoroughly organised and was, from 
personal observation, strong in Cavalry. A Cavalry division of 
the Guards was in his corps, which numbered 36,000 men. . 
The outposts of the Turkish force stretched in a disjointed 
manner along the Balkans from Pades to Skrewena, about fifteen 


Pades, Pravea, Han Pravea, Skrewena. eG 

The next day, the 21st, we decided to ride over to Orhanie"” 
see the line of outposts generally. To Orhanie by road was sow? | 
thirteen miles, hitting off the main Plevna road at Han Prae | 
We had a pig hunt en route, as we came across some stray B z | 
garian swine, which, being of course spurned by the Turks, va 
anyone’s property. Thinking a little change of diet would rae 
beneficial, we selected a fat boar, which, to infinite dange! 10028 
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12 
i . their rear were soon upon us, some wild Circassians being 
fring 11 i inquisitive as to whether we were Moscovs. How- 
obtrusive bell’s uniform again answered for us, and, hiding the 
evel, QE nder a bush to take home on our return journey, we 
slain De ane. The town itself, standing on an eminence in 
rode 0n k not fortified, but an entrenched camp outside covered 
a plam, y ills to the south, however, quite commanded the whole 
iA i camp. We pushed on two miles further to Ivretsch, 
one Li Pasha had his headquarters. A council of war was 
pee eld there, Mehemet Ali being present. Chakir Pasha re- 
ae A most civilly, gave us a pass to return to Etropol by the 
ais and advised us to return in two days’ time by the Baba 
an e, but at the same time was most loth that we should 
as that night to Etropol. However, as our baggage was there, 
wedecided to return. On returning through Orhanie we observed 
the tents of the entrenched camp were struck, and signs of a retreat 
were manifest. We pushed on, however, though overtaken by 
nightfall, as there was a prospect of a good moon. That wretched 
pig that we had shot here nearly got us into the same trouble as 
in the morning, as whilst groping about in the dark to find him 
we were seized by a piquet and one of the party nearly shot. 
Thanks to Chakir’s pass, however, we got our pork, and in the 
bright moonlight proceeded on our journey home. Chakir’s 
entreaty for us to remain was well meant, for he had given orders 
for the withdrawal of the outposts though he could not tell us the 

fact, 
Wo got home to Etropol about 10 o’clock that night. Next 
morning we were up betimes, as it was evident some active work 
Was brewing, About 9.30 a rattle of musketry from the post at 
Pades announced the commencement of the attack on the right 
fank. This soon died away, and, as our horses were not up to 
nine we decided to go to the main-road outpost, and if 
ee Pravea and reconnoitre with our glasses. On 
in ia e entrenchment on the left of the gorge we were just 
attetieg aed the first round of shrapnel from the Russian 
and got + crues the range at 2400 yards. We dismounted 
amused Fe % cover of the earthwork, the Turks being much 
i Setting glimpses through our glasses. A few rounds of 
m fen = god common shell burst about us, and we, with the de- 
o Were Infantry, bobbed under cover every time a puff 
= ated a discharge. There was no scope at present for 
and ascen en the entrenchment after half an hour’s shelling 
YD We ça a tavca Hill on our left front. About half way 
tacticg, Own and watched the progress of the Russian 
Stas were ‘se soon developed. A large column of Infantry and 
Clearly discernible approaching the slopes of Ostroma 
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Hill in our front. On reaching the crest of the hill they ext 

à : 
and went to work with pick and shovel. In another half h 
gun opened fire, the others were not under cover, ang re 
handled battery could have dismounted their guns in detail 
there been one to sparc on the Turkish side. A few 
guns on Pravca Hill was all the Artillery the Turks had i 
at this part of the line of defence. 

Meanwhile heavy firing had been going on on the right flank 
at Pades, and heavier still on our left front at Han Pravca wher 
the Russian reconnaissance had over-reached itself, and in ; 
counter-attack from near Orhanie was driven back with the loss 
of two guns. A shell bursting near us warned us that our party 
was clearly visible, but we waited in hopes of seeing a direct 
attack on the position we were in; the action died off by mutual 
consent at dusk, and with loud shouts of Allah! Allah! passe 
on from hill to hill from successive entrenchments, the Turks 
turned in to bivouac for the night. The right flank at Pades had 
been unmistakably turned, and the entrenchments left in the 
hands of the Russians. 

Our council of war that night was very brief. We decided 
on an early rise, pack up our traps, and send them and our 
servants off to Kamarli by the mountain pass in rear, as it 
did not want a Napoleon or a garrison instructor to tell us that 
Etropol would be in Russian hands in a few hours. At early 
morning after sending off our baggage we rode out to view the 
situation and see the fun, which was inevitable. Pades on the 
right flank’ was strongly occupied by Russian Artillery and 
Infantry, both entrenched. Pravca Hill was also occupied by 
Russian Infantry. Han Laga gorge still held out in spite ca 
heavy fire of Artillery and musketry, but of course would become 

untenable once the Russians chose to descend Pravea Hill. They 
seemed to be undecided about this, and were probably waiting 
for the development of the turning movement from Pades. This 
itself was very slowly executed, though the ground was cortar n 
difficult, and there was a nut to crack in the shape of the fortifie 
monastery up the valley, which may have delayed the Rusin 
general’s movements. The Turks concentrated somewhat abou 
11 A.M. at an eminence outside the town, but really no posite! 
at all, as it was commanded on three sides. Here a feeble Ar 
duel was sustained for some hours against Pades, the 6 
having to fire at an extreme elevation to reach the works. ©. 
4 o’clock Mustapha Pasha was reinforced by a weak batt 
of Albanians from Kamarli. They looked soldier-like 


haq 
Mountain 


n position 


white uniforms, but somewhat jaded from a long mountain mä i l ; 


; “on t 
About 4.30, our party, seeing the inevitable destruction | 4 
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awaited the brave men under their incompetent leader, © pl a 
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headqué 
Must aph ; 
stores, sick, 
successive aC 


ered him. F ee AL Ponce 
ie events which we had witnessed during the last few days 


now be compared with the Russian official account with 
p. amusement. General Dandeville was detailed with twelve 
me amu! p 3 A kan T E ER 
ions thirty-eight guns, and ten squadrons to demonstrate 
pattalions , 


and wounded behind him, and abandoning every 
lvantageous position which the nature of the road 


: against Etropol on the 22nd. If his enemy showed weakness he 
l A toattack. He detailed three battalions, four guns, and three 
a 


sotnias (to demonstrate for direct attack) on the Plevna-Htropol 
road and the remainder to attack in flank from the direction of 
Pades. 

Lieutenant-General Count Shouvaloff with seventeen batta- 
lions, thirty guns, and nine squadrons was to attack the Pravea 
position in front and the gorge at Han Pravca. 

Besides these troops nine battalions, seventy-two guns, and 
two squadrons formed a general reserve. 

Thardly think it says much for the handling of the Russian 
forces when we know what a very insignificant force was opposing 
them. Their direct attack on entrenchments at Plevna and else- 
where had taught them, no doubt, a severe lesson, but it must be 
remembered they were working in only a nominal enemy’s 
country, as spies in abundance could furnish them with every 
detail of positions and numbers. The slowness of their advance 
ue much generated by the delay necessitated by 
. renching. 

“au eee hand the flanking movements of the Russians 
3 ut with great precision, and the attacks delivered 


in Wondar Hora 5 à , : : 
i aderful Similarity of time, considering the wide extent of 
m Perations ( 


Ne te Some fifteen miles) and the nature of the country. 
ub tal paea tation of thcir Artillery must in itself have been 
on ur 


Caiana though, doubtless, working parties of Bulgarians 
is 2 unpressed, 
fo he Ati Pl Gourko might have outmarched his supplies, but 
UE vi suce “ve Known that a smart forward movement carried out 
Atta ane Would have brought him to a huge depot, as he was 
We con amy destined for relief and revictualling. 
pat Th Pea Our march down the pass to Ivretsch, and after 
| aie. my Pasha, Who told us off to a billet, we pushed on to 
° town had been looted the night before by the 
SIL No. 499 mee 
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Circassians, who, taking advantage of the orders for retreat 
ai : MD ae à 
galloped into the town crying out the Russians were co cad 
and on the inhabitants hurriedly leaving their houses theca 1 
auxiliaries reaped their harvest. rave 

The plain was bare save for the presence of a few Cossacks 

oe à ne. : Hiss £ : 3 à S On 
one side and Circassian vedettes on the other.” Campbell a 
another even ascended the minaret of the mosque to gee i 
Russian advance. The hills in rear were occupied by Turkish 
redoubts, still held, and commanding the town at a distance of 
1000 yards. 

On leaving the town my personal curiosity took me away 
from the others to see à gun which was upset while moving 
into position on one of the redoubts, and I may be pardoned 
if I describe this part of my personal recollections, as they 
were somewhat exciting. I was proceeding towards the disabled 
gun when a sentry from a rifle-pit suddenly sprang from what 
seemed the bowels of the earth, seized my bridle and called 
loudly to his piquet which came doubling up to me with fixed 
bayonets. As I was coming from the direction of the Russian 
lines and my dress looked perhaps more Russian than anything 
else, they evidently thought they had caught an enemy. Fortu- 
nately my pea-coab was over my revolver, and the fact of my 
being seemingly unarmed was somewhat of a guarantee that 
I was not a man of war. However, the sergeant of the 
piquet motioned me to dismount and marched me with fixed 
bayonets on flanks and rear to the nearest redoubt. There I was 
brought to a hut where the commanding officer and some other 

officers were seated at a table. I was interrogated in Turkish, 
but necdless to say was unable to respond. I showed my pocket- 
book, which contained in Turkish my pass to travel and som 
other ‘Turkish documents, but the officer did not seem, to my 
horror, to be able to read his own language. The evidence d 
the sentry and piquet were then taken, the former with his hand 
indicating that I came from the direction of the hated Mosco¥- 
My Billingsgate-looking fur cap did not seem to speak much 12 
my favour. 
The officers held a small consultation together, an 
was sent out who returned with some more soldiers The 
awful thought came over me that I was then going to be shot 
a spy. Such mistakes often happen, and will happen 1 a 
where death is so cheap; but I had still one card to play. sd 
hands were as yet unbound, so hastily tearing open the lining 48 
my pea-coat I drew out my Queen’s Commission WA! h ve 
sewn therein, and which we all carried in case we were shot, 
the sake of recognition. I placed the precious document 02 - 
3 We were between the outposts of the two armies. 
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table pefore them, and slapping my bre: ; 
, The stoic stolid faces ae reast said I was an ‘E 
tae Ree, the production se Mussulmans did n ne 
ad Turkish they naturally E my parchment a eee 
pately they Y d not read English, b He a 
: əsa, Du st 
int out the Royal Arm ortu- 
’ p s of Engl 
knew I had established ne and at the head of the 
came to me from t} sell. The wel ne 
ee cia, I seu = stolid na En word 
put one of them unfortunatel hopes then and taper f began 
tor). I debat i ay asked me if I v re of quitting 
(docto N debated in my mind wh if I. was a ‘ Haki 8, 
My surgical instruments T li ether I should say Ye us 
ny stock-in-trade as +. imited to y Yes or No. 
my rade as a medicine-m my pocket-knif 
a box of Cockle’s pills, and as an to a bobine ae 
worthies would be es as I knew in a few pone and 
become a medical dde te fight or full flight, I 4 these 
officers, as they could not Be ig y answer sp. eclined to 
there, if I was not a Kae out who the Aga Ba the 
marched away under ue However, t was, being 
r escort wit] fi (0) my rel f © 
anote to the general. I noti al fixed bayonets to ee , I was 
how very trim and neat it w iced in going throug fees with 
arrangement they had mae made, and ae) ma 
proper elevation. Ever Fe the rifle-fir he simple 
parapet with the fore ee srie wag nu un being at the 
bore the branches of tl ye Onia Pon ene e of the 
ee) eee ray escort meine a rest uehly 
a mile ; are : B: 
where Ea from Ivretsch w oe gaily along toward 
. mẹ a my joy, I found a came across a large Gus the pass. 
e s Le) LIT” TAT 
asked if the Bae ue “th ee eee ouly cee ath i 
ee Bal ney had also be or 
, n the spot akims.’ The en stopped and 
The >: o T dise Cockle’s : 7 A 
ame see mal and inter = s pills with lavish 
Woun ms to he ernal co + : ; 18 
med, and sick ave been quickly est ompleint Rae 
iver z wer y established 
sal specific. e clamorous tora doei ed, ag both lame, 
on a Suard did not of the infallible and 
he mouth of nee however, a long halt 
With all erds, ioe ee Here all ee fee , and we pushed 
imosi 7 World] of stores, and wound ry and confusion. 
guards onfusion š y Bence and ne ed refugees in arabas 
č Wi SACS a 
nity to at and eee eee In this do Le D 
in th erhaps were gave my 
TOpra, e retr not sorry to t 
ee ae rae” As far as the troops pes an Oppo; 
4 Possible Tse was colle was orderly, an immen Conroe 
; Was to be = here a Ohne = oe of 
retrograde . Chakir Pasha was lef as much 
movement, but Mustaph cree 
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Etropol had so compromised the entrance of the pass at Ivek | 
that, knowing what we did know, we could not help aa re 
that Chakir would be surrounded. In fact, a Circassian veden A 
whom we had shortly before interrogated as to where the Moseoy | fe 
was, put his two thumbs and forefingers in the form of à ann | of 
to denote we were surrounded. We decided, therefore, to ride Ali 
up to Kamarli, whither we had previously sent our baggage, 7 
The scene in the pass was truly heartrending. The native | sl 
population of the rich valley of Orhanie had been ordered to clear qu 
out to Sofia, and the general exodus was much swelled by the bu 
large convoys of sick, wounded, and stores sent to the rear, The Co 
wretched refugees, driving their flocks and herds with them, old sin 
and infirm men and women, with all their worldly goods piled in pol 
their creaking arabas, were toiling and struggling in a confused dw 
mass to reach a goal of safety, their fears doubly stimulated by elle 
the cowardly vultures of Circassians who, in the hopeless confu. | an 
sion that darkness would bring, looked forward to a rich harvest; | ant 
while to crown all in the chorus of misfortunes the weather, f risl 
which hitherto had been cold and dry, now broke with all the fro 
severity of an Arctic winter. As the heavy white flakes of snow rob 
fell and lay, hourly increasing in depth, so hourly did the difi- f Si 
culties of these innocent victims of war weave themselves around | PI 
their hapless heads. The snow, soon worn to ice by the broad | ne 
wooden wheels, refused a grip to the footsore bullocks, and the k 
latter, wearied, overladen, and starved, dropped from their yokes : 
and died. > 
War to the soldier is a picture where glory outshines every- à 
thing and appears as a halo surrounding fame. But look at the 
reverse of the medal. I can carve it but feebly with my pen, but = 


what entered my mind was that it were a pity that a pitié | 
power could not see the terrible scenes I witnessed that fear i tthe 
night. There would be no argument on the subject of nationa 


defences. Enough to gain the experience at another nation § mo 
cost to justify an insurance at whatever price. We toiled n e 
through the human and animal mass as well as we could i E cie 
.Kamarli. There we saw Mehemet Ali, who was very civil, = 
sent us on to Taskesend to billet. We got in late at night an Cor 
found ourselves in a room some twelve feet square, with a m the 
crew of ourselves, correspondents, and doctors, and slept nine fto 
us choc à bloc. + tho 

Snow fell heavily the entire night and by daylight covert Ka 


: “espo | 
ground to a depth of nearly two feet. Our newspaper cor ia | his 


€ ; ther 
dent companions made up their minds that this was no w | Me 
for campaigning, so packing up their traps made for Sofia. es | My 


spent the morning in writing letters and giving our weary oi 
a long-earned rest, and assisting to distribute relief from the E 
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d up the pass, and reported that the Circassians had 
were murdering the wretched ref ugees. Three 
thereupon decided to go to headquarters and see Mehemet 
ve the outrages stopped. He was most civil, and said it 
but if not contented we might go and see for our- 
‘Noblesse oblige,’ so we started down the pass on our 
ride. Stumbling over carcases of men and animals half 
the snow, and in the waning light, we pushed on. 
Coming up the pass towards us we met a regiment of Cavalry in 
single file, cach man with a box of small-arm ammunition on bis 
ne. They had made several risky trips of a similar nature 
during the day, and we could not fail to notice the praiseworthy 
oflorts the Turks always made to put the safety of their weapons 
and ammunition before everything else. Our ride seemed endless, 
and the silence which accompanied it was a voucher that the 
risk we ran was uppermost in our thoughts. The danger itself, 
from the proximity of the Russians, was enough to scare off the 
robber Circassians, for they were not to be seen. At length we 
saw a fire ahead, and creeping on, not knowing whether it was a 
piquet of friend or foe, we sent the servant we took with us to 
reconnoitre. He reported it a party of Bulgarian refugees 
bivouackinginthesnow. We approached them telling our errand, 
that we had come to offer them food and shelter at Taskesend , 
for which they seemed very grateful, for we had full powers to 
promise them assistance from the Compassionate Fund. They 
were, however, in sufficient strength to look after themselves, 
and said at presont they wanted but little. We went further on 
a oud other bivouaes similarly situated, but barring the snow 
the e a seemed fairly comfortable. Then we rode back up 
RE i pouch what seemed an endless journey, for not till near 
tise cae id we reach our shelter, thoroughly exhausted. Still 

a n still more misery in store for the unfortunate inhabi- 
enemies at ee of operations, the unguilty victims of three 
nc the morning by helping the agents of the 
the wrote = a Fund to distribute relief in food and clothing to 
ftostbitten fr refugees who came toiling in weary, footsore, and 
eat ae their midnight march. : | 
Ka di ay we rode up to Mehemet Ali’s headquarters at 
“is and passed en route the wretched Mustapha Pasha and 
Mchemes all under arrest for their misconduct at Etropol. 
Mustapha, oe had telegraphed to Constantinople to have 


buried in 


CRETE 
Position af Kamarli was an undoubtedly strong one. 
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A line of six redoubts running nearly N.N.W. to the a 
Mount Greota covered any advance from the right or north ~ 
of the road, while two redoubts were on the south side, ae 
redoubt covering the road itself was beautifully Constructed : 
tiers, and was impregnable from direct attack. During the i 
Mehemet Ali was reinforced by two battalions of Bosniang tron 
Sofia and a few troops and Artillery from Shipka. The hé 
on the redoubt at the top of the mountain suffered intensely from 
the cold the previous night. The doctors were busily employed 
and every hour brought frostbitten patients down from the snow. 
clad heights. It was a proud thing to see how every man as’ he 
came down stuck to his rifle and ammunition as if it were some. 
thing sacred. That night twenty-seven sentries were found 
incapacitated from frostbite at their posts. 

Next morning we started early for headquarters to see jf 
anything was moving. We had hardly arrived there when a 
telegraphic message from the top redoubt flashed the news 
that the Muscovites were advancing in force up the mountain 
pass from Etropol which we had traversed on the night of the 


to turn the pass at Baba Konak. The foresight of the engineer- 
chief, Osman Bey, however, frustrated this by the construction 
of the six redoubts before alluded to. We readily accepted 
Mehemet Ali’s invitation to proceed to the scene of action, but 
so steep was the road and so deep the snow that, though urging 
and leading our steeds to the utmost, we were some two hours 
ascending to the top redoubt. The scene from the top was worth 
a hundred such climbs. The air, now pure and clear, disclosed 
range after range of snow-clad mountains. The hill of Pravea, 
which we had thought a severe climb, looked like a mole-hill, and 
seemingly at our feet lay Etropol, though in reality some fifteen 
miles off by road. 

Arrived at the top redoubt the general at once ordered 4 
battalion to advance by way of the plateau across the snow and, 
striking into the woods below, to reinforce the troops already har 
pressed by the advancing Russians; soon the roar of muskelly 
told us a severe fight was going on. The cheers and counter-chee! 
of the opposing forces in the wood told us of the disputed ane 
of the fight, and the echo of the shots among the many hills 
seemed to increase twofold the intensity of the fire. A ee J 
battalion was ordered to reinforce, but both were Mustaphis © | 
Militia, and seemed quite unreliable and unsteady. We advan i 
with the latter battalion, but the quality of the troops, He. | 
seemed incapable of even advancing in any regular format! | 
was not equal to the occasion. They could not be persuade i 
enter the wood against the advancing enemy, and soon À 


` 
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of limping and wounded men came dragging themselves 
train © eing the pure white snow with their blood. By five 

x, dy is Russians were complete masters of the wood, and a 
bold skirmishers appeared on the edge of the plateau. Their 
few attack was supported by Artillery, dragged at immense 
direct b the Russians up the mountain road we knew go well. 
EOL Artillery attack was also carried on by a few guns posted 
Aa dreds of feet below the top redoubt and firing at an 
some ous elevation. The shells passed harmlessly over our heads 
Ey, watching the fire, but as accidentally they enfiladed the 
wal of redoubts some casualties happened in the lower ones, and 


e- his way Osman Bey, the designer of the works, was killed in 
d No. 4 redoubt. 

By nightfall the Russians were firmly entrenched at the edge 
if of the plateau they had so bravely won. The defeat and demorali- 
$ sation of the Turks were very marked. The raw levies seemed 
y to waste away, and so disorganised were they, that Mehemet Ali 
z posted a strong cordon of sentries with fixed bayonets at the 
E foot of the mountain to secure deserters. I will not attempt to 
k describe the sufferings of the wounded left out on the bleak plateau 
ei that night uncared for and untended. As Englishmen we per- 
F formed what little duty we could, and each brought down a 


wounded man upon his horse as comfortably as the snow and ice 
permitted, carrying for him also his arms and ammunition. My 
own particular charge sorely tried my temper, for when nearly 
at our journey’s end his bandage slipped off his arm. I unfolded 
t, carefully rolling it up as I did so, when, to my horror, I found 
that, although bandaged right above the elbow, he had lost only 
his forefinger. I knew what that meant, so giving him a push of 
disgust I left him to his fate in the snow. It was too revolting 
to find one had wasted one’s philanthropic feelings on a self- 
wounded man. 


During the night Chakir’s force still guarding Ivretsch was 


d, ` 
i retary compelled to retreat, his rear being threatened by the 
5 stion: the Russians had won. 


rote up betimes at Kamarli next morning to see what 
interest ae Next scene in the drama, which promised intense 
about 1 he last of the guns of Chakir’s force arrived at Kamarli 
of force nu and Mehemet Ali received a welcome addition 

tkish @ om Sofia and Shipka about the same time. The 
trated b neral must have had some 20,000 men thus concen: 
the wy? out the majority were conspicuously inferior troops, and 
defeat 47) ct Much shaken in moral from constant retreat and 
Abot on © Morning wounded and frostbitten men came down. 
"hich th » While we were watching the Russian entrenchments 
. 7 Bad constructed during the night, a gun opened fire 


Ole 
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across the plateau on the top redoubt and a slow Artillery 
commenced. About twenty minutes afterwards we wea a | 
Russians leaving their entrenchments preparatory to an Be Ne 
across the plateau. We were the first to see the movement Ack par 
hastily called the marshal’s attention to it. He wired at one wo 
the line of redoubts to prepare for the coming attack. He said à to: 
was no use our going up the mountain as we should be 40 iat Pat 
and advised us to stop where we were and where we could a Ie 
everything in comparative safety. It was the most animated pic- i 
ture one could possibly see without being able to partake in the he 


fray. The Russian attack could not be more distinctly viewed 
Every man stood out bold and clear against the snow-white 
background. 

They advanced in three lines at starting, three battalions 
strong. First line in extended order, the reserves and supports 
also in extended order at 100 and 150 yards distance respectively 
from cach other. They never fired a shot, but pushed on ata 
double. When half-way across the plateau. (some 1000 yards) 
they collected in small groups under such shelter as could be got. 
The line formations seemed to disappear. A second advance for 
some distance to fresh cover, and then a third. The ranks got 
thinner and thinner at each advance. We could see the wounded 
trailing heavily to the rear, the dead lying where they fell. Near 
the foot of the redoubt, in a hollow, the whole massed together 
for the final effort. We could count them, and with our glasses 
almost see the numbers on their caps. Then the trumpets pealed 
high the sound to charge; the whole rose as one man, and with 
loud cheers dashed at the parapet. Musketry ceased, and the 
flashing of the bayonets told us too plainly that the cold steel was 
at work. We knew what depended on the result, for it was the 
key to the Turks’ last stand on the Western Balkans. 

A few moments of intense suspense in a death-like stillness 
and we saw the Muscovite beaten and disorganised fleeing from 
the parapet. No attempt was made on their side to support ne 
gallant attack. It almost seemed murder to launch them unaidet 
on such a task. During their advance the guns in the redouv! 
from which we viewed the movements played on the flank 0 
the attackers, but it was impossible accurately to watch the efec 
of the shells owing to the white background of the snow. 

The moral effect of the victory was incalculable, an 
nearly a month did the Turks hold their positions.* 


q fo 


$, where 


I spent the night in the Red Cross field-hospital tent, A A T 
I assisted in several operations by the light of a candle pu A 
le 
: n 
4 I had the honour of dining that night with Mehemet Ali in Le bo b T 
heard many of his experiences. He wasa jovial, hearty-looking, robust nd w alka 
who in his youth had thrown in his lot with the Mussulman cause. T ae him: th iE 
fter T m 


very tragic. He was assassinated in Montenegro about a year à 
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l T ner and shared the straw of the numerous patients, 
| à Une, as there appeared no signs of renewed attack, a 
| W mentaire was a re bury the dead and bring in 
Funded: J donned the red cross on my left arm, but previously 


ting out assisted in the interesting operation of plaster of 
oung officer shot through the thigh. When finished 

my name (à la British tourist) on his leg. 

The Red Cross party were not very successful, for on emerg- 

om the redoubt a salvo of shells greeted them. I explained 

this by the white flag and its small cross not being seen with 


the snow background. However, I had to quit them, having been 
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chin = 
f | Morning a ie test of my party, who had ridden into Sofia that 
cho} tide alone. te leave was waning. I had my twenty-five-mile 
RU 0 her. mal by the many deserters, Bashi-Bazouks, 
i at Uehtfa) nan hawks that I passed, and reached Sofia at 


Putney z 18 ended our active experiences, as although our 
» pinces ae Constantinople was a rough one, yet the 
Le Toute > < before the vivid scenes we had witnessed. 
| “es, the 3 o and rail was through one vast crowd of 
w stang a us of the peasantry of Roumelia. 
ans, then. the Turks on the summit of the Western 


St show fee of which we witnessed, was practically 
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the left flank turned by a wide turning movement t 
Sofia, made at enormous cost of life (three generals ane 
officers, and 1008 men exacted by the elements alone) fe 
to the lot of an Englishman to cover the retreat of ilie ‘a 
generalled Turks. A man whose services, rightly or iron 
were lost to his Queen and country, with a punishment fin 
to him, with a soldier’s heart, must have told with terrible fo ; 
but who, with his stout heart and well-taught mind, carved 
himself in another land an undying fame as a leader of a 
of whatever nationality. I allude to Valentine Baker Pasha : 

With scarce 5000 Turks he fought the plucky fight of Tas- 
kesend against 25,000 Russians, and won it, for he did what 
was wanted—he enabled the whole of Mehemet Ali’s force t 
retreat from Kamarli, and got off his own men. 

That, however, is beyond my personal reminiscences; the 
facts I got from that brave man Alister Campbell,*® who, after 
seeing us off at Constantinople, returned to his duty at the front 
and was present at the battle. History relates but little of 
Valentine Baker’s career with the army with which he threw 
in his lot, but I cannot better close my somewhat lengthy 
discourse than by this short allusion to that illustrious warrior, 
whose loss to our service all true soldiers who knew him so 
deeply deplore. 


Postscripr.—As I pen these lines the dogs of war are loose 
once more. It has had to come. The Turks will profit by the 
mistakes they made thirty-five years ago in their struggle with 
the mighty but ill-directed power of Russia. Then their arms 
suffered reverses for two good reasons. Firstly, they had no 
commander-in-chief. The marshals appointed to command the 

. different army corps knew that their continuance in office 
depended upon their own individual success and on the capri 
of the Sultan. As a consequence each was jealous of the other 
and they declined to co-operate in offensive movements. Secondly, 
when once the Regular Army was expended there was nothing 


reliable to fall back upon but an ill-trained, grossly officer 


i au 
5 Alister Campbell was a born soldier-adventurer. He led the nee “00 


on the Russian position at Shipka (Fort S. Nicholas) when Suleiman ea it 
men. His end was very tragic. I met him at Lydenberg in the TE Forces 
1879, He had walked up from Delagoa Bay to join Sir Garnet Wolesley "jp 
which was operating against Secoconi, a Basuto chief. I was instrum ae ord 
getting him given the command of the Zwazii contingent. He learnt s sil 
of their language, which was ‘Goosalapa’ (come on). On the day of fag pe 
on the stronghold he was well ahead of his men waving a small blue as cub op 
was shot down by a Kaffir, dragged into a cave, and, it is believed, W ver Jowi 
In spite of long search and a large reward, offered for his body I ne 

him. 
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guch troops can offer ho resistance to veterans. What 
r us, for this very Militia had been embodied more 


months ! Not that we have not already bought that 
x 


of the 
parody of 


value of the barrel on which it was fixed. Some hundreds of 
thousands of Russian lives have been sacrificed to this fetish. 
Not even in 1877 or 1904 did the soldier ever remove his goddess 
from his rifle even when firing. No wonder they were mowed 
down in thousands before the parapets of Plevna. Not until the 
Guards’ Army Corps armed with modern rifles (the Berdan) came 
upon the scene was any impression made upon the Turkish fire. 
A gross misuse of close artillery co-operation further added to 
Russian losses. The rearmament of the main Russian Army 
with rifles captured from their foes eventually led to the collapse 
of Turkish resistance. 
What a lesson for us to take to heart, for is not our small 
comer-boy recruited army armed with the worst rifle in Europe? 
Not that it is a positively bad weapon ; but should not a small 
amy like ours make up for inferiority in numbers by superiority 
= arms ? And why should we not go one still better, and have 
l manne rifle? We throw open to the world an invitation 
Lu Fa to compete for the best air craft for war purposes, p 
method foe a home-made article. Why not try the same 
Minister 7 a automatic rifle? I’ll tell you why. _ Because our 
casur E He 1s afraid he will get it. He is afraid to face the 
Dace ki T a bi for rearmament, which rearmament would 
| "Pathetic an army a decade ahead of her possible foes. An 
| the ma nee ation totally wanting in war sense is indifferent 
wf éd win having her army ahead or astern of other armies, 
| “il offer a OW all the excuses which a responsible Minister 
EL. dull palate. 
- Thin th © a clever prophet who will tell us what is to happen 
nthe fag ae Eastern stage. Suppose that Turkey out- 


Ie to go > 
© do in 1877 Even if the Balkan States do not fall 


acted on ie is Tung down upon the bloody drama now being … 


18 1N a position to take the route to Sofia that I 


z 
# 


LL 
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out among themselves, is Turkey to be allowed to prof 
eres It b 
squander of blood and treasure added to victory? N 
it. When the combatants are spent with loss of men 
and war weariness supervenes, the Aasvogels of Europa «2 
descend upon the carcass. The Sea Power that once ayer Will 
the Aigean has now cleared out, fearful of a rival Powe, a | 
home; its fleets are tied to Home waters, to protect the a | 
manhood that prefers purse-strings to patriotism, When te 
soldiers of a nation see more of the world than its sailorg $ 
there any meaning in sea power? What part can England sae 
in the Concert of Europe that will decide the future of Toes 
Precious little, for it is primarily a land question. Her a : 
will be the shrill one of an emasculated being when joined in the 
chorus of Powers who have the armed manhood of their nation 
to swell the same, and it will be drowned. 

If the Powers be in earnest the outline of the solution of the | 
problem should not be difficult to frame. We can have no mon 
creed-wars in Europe (except, possibly, in Ireland—one of our | 
own making). A brand-new Christian kingdom must be carved 
out of Turkey-in-Burope. Kings are cheap in those parts, 
Salonika might make the capital of the new State, and Stam- 
boul, with a small province close by, be leased to Turkey for 
twenty-five years to give her time to settle accounts and select | 
a new site for the capital of Islam. 

What a chance for the new kingdom of Utopia, with Esper- 
anto for a State language, to solve the antagonism of the existing | 
Babel of tongues! No State religion, no army or navy, rigidly | 
policed, and all its neighbour Balkan States and Greece called | 
upon to disarm! All existing guns and forts on Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles cast into the sea. The search for a monarch with 
character and principles added to the possession of spare millions | 
might be a difficulty. What a chance for a man who cons | 
the generous soul of a Carnegie with the driving will-power 0 
a Kitchener! 


Y th À 
ot a bit Ie 


and Money 4 


W. G JKNOS; 
Ma jor-General: 
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par existence of a strong Syndicalist movemeny in this country 
en no longer be denied.” Thus a writer in the Times on April 16, 
1912. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, criticising this statement in a 
recently published brochure, says : 


Asa matter of simple fact, nothing can be denied with more confidence, 
for Syndicalism in England is negligible, both as a school of though 


t and 
asan organisation for action. ! 


In the face of statements so contradictory.the man of peace 
isinclined to take refuge in the classic aphorism of the landlord of 
the Rainbow : ‘The truth lies atween you; you're both right and 
you're both wrong, as I allays says.” And in this case the man 
of peace would be much nearer the truth than either of the dis- 
Pants. If by Syndicalism we understand all that is understood 


ting by the French and other Continental writers who have expounded 
idly | philosophy with a logical exactitude which has no parallel in 
led England, Mr. Macdonald is literally accurate in his contention. 
and | Put, for reasons whic 


h this article is intended to disclose, Mr. 
person to whom we should look for an im- 
e strength or weakness of the Syndicalist 
Britain. The leader of the parliamentary 
concerned to minimise the extent to which 
is permeated by doctrines which, alike in 
ct, are in their ultimate analysis diametri- 
| stand. for which Mr. Macdonald and his party 
[lave fallen a WED much truth in words which are reported to 
|: Middlesh om the Bishop of Oxford at the Church Congress at 
tough on the Ist of October : 

want to 


Ei : 
ip Means Tan Point out that the appeal to State intervention has come 
Mong * Seemed to have come to an end of what it could do by trade 
imise a by voluntary organisation. . . . If you want to 
Bi action you should be stalwart supporters of trade unions. 
UE a 
te Ht this statemen 
* certainly 
Syndication, p. 30 


Macdonald is the last 
ions | Partial estimate of th 
ne | Movement in Great 
| cialists is naturally 
| “orking-clags thought 
| and practical effe 
| Y opposed to those 


t is true, the converse would be, if not 
More relevant to the existing situation. 


by J. R. Macdonald, M.P. London, 1912. 
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I should hesitate to suggest that the Bishop is not 
the thought which permeates the most advanced sect 
manual workers; but I am unable to discover any hj 
the address to which reference has been made. There 
cant feature of the contemporary situation is exactly the cony 
of that to which the Bishop drew the attention of his anda 
eye 5 ; os T f ltor; 
Itis not that ‘ Labour,’ despairing of voluntary organisation ha 
been driven to invoke the intervention of the State, but ‘ha 
, > Q . 2 : ? Nat, 
Labour, having invoked that intervention, has become intense] 
sceptical as to its efficacy. The extreme left of the Labour mo 
ment is notoriously in revolt against political and parliamentan 
methods ; it derides the well-meant but ineffectual efforts of E 
socialistic group in the House of Commons ; it is impatient of thy 
tardy results achieved by legislation. No close observer can deny | 
that the differentiating characteristic of the industrial turmoil of 
the last two years has been the repudiation of the leadership of 
the older and steadier officials, a mistrust of political weapons, and 
an increasing reliance upon the ‘crude anarchism of a general 
strike.’2 In a word, the fight has been waged in the spirit of 
‘Syndicalism,’ if not actually under the Syndicalist banner. 
This being so, it seems to be important to apprehend the 
real meaning of a phenomenon still somewhat shadowy and 
elusive, to define the objects of the movement which it 
inspires, and to explain its relation to trade unionism o 
the one hand, and to collectivism on the other. ‘ Syndicalism’ 
is in its essence the antithesis of Socialism, the negation of the 
centralised action of the State. Socialism demands the nationalist: 
tion of all the instruments of production; of all the machinery 
of distribution, exchange, locomotion, and transportation. The 
State being the sole owner of the soil, of all mines and minerals, 
of all fixed and circulating capital, is to become the sole employer 
of labour. All the economic and industrial functions are t0 be 
performed by a vast Civil Service directed by a multitude of State 
officials. I am well aware that there are many Socialists Y 
would recoil from so drastic a reconstruction of society, but P, 
far as they recoiled they would fall short of the ideal inheren : 
all genuinely socialistic endeavour. soari 
Mo all this the Syndicalist is essentially opposed. He T a 
the authority and interference of the centralising State wit di 4 
abhorrence not less genuine than that exhibited by the ad | 
fashioned Individualist. Of representative governmen a 1 
parliamentary action he is frankly mistrustful. The Soo fo | 
in which he: believes is direct; and he is inclined, there ati L 
prefer communal to national action. This involves the el J 


of | 


a T borrow this excellent phrase from Mr. J. A. Hobson—a source 
not be suspect. 
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sentative,’ if not of the ‘ delegate.’ On these points 
oué pre Neat Step—a small pamphlet which was issued by 
pe Miners 1 Reform Committee, and is believed to have inspired 
a nolo’ many of the South Wales miners in the recent coal 

sxcocdingly illuminating. Thus on page 23 we read : 


0. 


—. 


cracy becomes impossible when officials or leaders dominate. For 
pemocre 


they are excluded from all power on the Executive, which 
+, reason 


purely administrative body, composed of men directly elected by 
pecomes oe that purpose. Agents or organisers become the servants of 
the men 


directly under the control of the Executive and indirectly under 


en 
dam “ll of the men. 


the contr f i 
Conformably with the principles thus laid down the proposed 
constitution ordains : 

(vi) No agent or other eaae official of the Federation shall be 
ligiblo to a seat on the Executive Council. . . . (xi.) Any agent who 
ee be returned to Parliament shall be required to relinquish his industrial 
Fas and position. (xii.) No member of Parliament shall be eligible to 
seck for or retain a seat on a local or National Executive Council. . . . 
(xiv.) On all proposed labour legislation Conferences shall be called to 
discuss same and instruct our M.P.s. (xv.) Any member of Parliament 
as such under the auspices of the organisation shall at once vacate his seat 
if a ballot vote of the membership so decides (pp. 21, 22). 


Similarly, M. Pierrot in Syndicalisme et Révolution, writes : 
Under pretext of discipline the workers’ organisation must not cause 
anew spirit of resignation to Spring up. The organisation should aim at 
the individual development of its members, not at replacing individual 
development of each one by a more or less authoritative direction. It 


Would be bad if individuals trusted entirely in delegates, and gave them full 
Powers, leaving it to them to make all decisions. 


No less clearly illustrative of a similar tendency is the hostility 
Thich is manifested in influential labour quarters against the idea 
‘ compulsory arbitration. The Trade Unions Congress of 1912 
i ee to have condemned the principle of compulsory 
E Oris 100 by the decisive vote of 1,481,000 votes to 350,000. 
| ane labour to-day was, as it ever had been,’ said Mr. 
| Disory arith Speaking on Mr. Tillett’s resolution, ‘against com- 
> union sth ON This is, indeed, the old and orthodox trade 
{ou it ae which emphasises the necessity of preserving to 
} 4, OWever Worker the sacro-sanctify of the strike weapon. Tt 
Mdicalism at the less harmonious with the new spirit which 
, V0 one Seeks to infuse into the old trade unionism. 
be Nore Pont, perhaps on others, the Syndicalist would seem 
a “car-sighted than the Socialist. The former perceives 
coe don i icali al Strike (London, 
a m domains on pane ety of Sai epi 
© diligence from contemporary literature. 


æ# 
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what the latter docs not, that however much you may 
form of the Government, or revolutionise the economi 
of society, the centralised State, whether Tndividualist 
must still exercise coercion. 


Change th | 
g Struct 


or Socialist 
1 


For this purpose [writes M. Emile Pouget] it is nei 
prevent the workers from passing from a society in which they = ty 
tho economic oppression of their masters into one in which hoe 
under the oppression of an economic State. Syndicalism anq Dees arg 
are the two opposite poles which exclude and neutralise each other,t cracy 


If, then, Syndicalism be the negation alike of Democracy an 
Socialism, at what does it positively aim? Its ultimate o} 
would seem to be to make the ‘ workers’ in each industria] group 
both politically and economically supreme, and it hopes to attain 
this end not by means of the parliamentary vote, but by ‘direct 
action.’ By ‘direct action’ the Syndicalist means primarily the 
‘general strike’; but as Mr. Lewis ingenuously adds : 


dof 
ject 


There are other useful forms of ‘direct action’—sabotage, or the 
destruction of property, intimidation of masters, sitting in factories with 
folded arms, so that no blacklegs can take your place, leaving work at 
an hour earlier than the masters want, wasting materials, telling the 
truth to customers—all these are means by which masters can be made 
to yield.® 

The same writer distinguishes two ‘schools’ or ‘types’ of 
Syndicalism : the Italian, which would make the craft or trad 
the unit of reorganised society; and the French, which would 
make the locality the basis of organisation and would let | 
‘the workers of all kinds in each small locality or commun | 
regulate the production of their own locality.’ ° À 

The reader will observe that in describing the aims of Syndic 
lism I have had recourse to conventional terms, such as ‘society 
and ‘ organisation,’ but it is proper to point out that the consistent 
Syndicalist would repudiate the ideas connoted by these tona 
Organisation is to be reduced to a minimum and ‘ society ' js tobe | 
dissolved into its constituent atoms. ‘ Society’ implies os 
form or semblance of mutual obligation ; mutual obligations E 
sanctions to enforce their observance ; sanctions suggest a QE. 
authority—in a word, force. To the Syndicalist, howevel, Ti 
of force is justifiable only as a means towards the destruction 0 A 
existing order. Once that is destroyed, the federated at We | 
“workers ’ will exercise undisputed sway, and ‘ coercion of a ; 
put on the shelf among the rusty and antiquated weapons J 
industrial era already effete and discredited. ay | 

Even for the destruction of the existing order force vapid 
unnecessary. Economic pressure steadily and consistently 2! 


“ Le Syndicat, quoted by A. D. Lewis, op. cit. p- 23. 
5 Op. cit. p. 11. 6 Op. cit. P- 290. 
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| aes s to the nature of this economie pressure one m: 

he ay SU JCC- As fino trom The Mne N Jeeta ME one may 
re n nn something Irom mers Nest Step. Their 
a object is defined as the taking over of all industries by 


jmate È TR? j Arr TA : 

7 workmen themselves” (p. 19). Among the immediate steps 

the at end we note (1) a mini j 
y to that end we note (1) a minimum wage of 8s. per 


with a VIEY aployed in or al i 
men employed In or about the mines; (2) a seven- 


de ay for all wor \ 
fr etsy (p. 18). Chapter V., devoted to a summary of ‘ Policy,’ 
acy advises : 


That a continual agitation be carried on in favour of increas- 


xiii.) ‘teni 
lat eid minimum wage and shortening the hours of work, until we have 
ject «tracted the whole of the employers pronis (p. 26). 
ie e in) That our objective be to build up an organisation that will 
li e over the mining industry and carry it on in the interest 


ultimately tak 
of the workers (p. 26). 


Under the head of ‘The Elimination of the Employer’ we 
read : 

This can only be accomplished gradually and in one way. We cannot 
get rid of employers and slave-driving in the mining industry until all 
other industries have organised for and progressed towards the same 
objective (pp. 28, 29). 

Even more suggestive, as indicating the essential antagonism 
between Syndicalism and Socialism, is the following comment 
upon ‘ Nationalisation of Mines’: « 

[It] does not lead in this direction, but simply makes a national trust, 
` with all the force of the Government behind it, whose one concern will 
be to see that the industry is run in such a way as to pay the interest 
on the bonds with which the coalowners are paid out and to extract 
as much more profit as possible, in order to relieve the taxation of other 
landlords and capitalists. Our only concern is to see to it that those 
who create the value receive it. . And if by the force of a more perfect 
organisation and more militant policy we reduce profits, we shall at the 
stent | ee time tend io eliminate the shareholders who own the coalfield. As 
E Al the increasing pressure we shall be bringing on their profits 

y will cry loudly for nationalisation. We shall and must strenuously 


ne this in our own interests and in the interests of our objective 


P it mane no apology for quoting at length from a pamphlet of 
ae T Intrinsic value, because this turgid manifesto contains the 
iik > Ne illustration known to me of the spirit of English 
mi ! Tas in Moreover, it was not available when Sir Arthur 
ils Y Published his well-known and admirable treatise on Syndi- 


gp} Coisn : 
di a tand Labour? It is easy for the superior person to deride 


eSyndiont: 
ion alist position and to expose the fallacy of the arguments 
Arthur Clay at rests. Mr. Macdonald from his standpoint, Sir 
i accurat a from his, may declare with perfect sincerity, and not 
ely, that Syndicalism is ‘almost a negligible force in 


+ 
Vor, DEN. iss London, John Murray, 1911. an 
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England. As an organised body.of formal opinion it may 
gible, as cut-and-dried doctrine it may command few aq 
its responsibility for recent industrial warfare may be sh 
remote. Nevertheless, no candid person who will ] 
compare Syndicalist teaching, such as that which is embodied ; 
The Miners’ Next Step, with the actual course of recent strike, 
can doubt that much of the driving power behind these outbreak, 
was supplied by the younger workmen, who are consciously A 
perhaps, unconsciously, inspired by Syndicalist doctrine. | 
There is another point which demands attention, Educated 
Socialists like Mr. Ramsay Macdonald betray great anxiety to 
repudiate the teachings of Syndicalism and to minimise its 
practical significance in Great Britain ; organised labour, by the 
vote of its representative Congress, pronounced an equally 
emphatic repudiation.® I have myself, in the course of this 
article, been at pains to emphasise the essential antagonism 
between the philosophy of Syndicalism and the philosophy of 
Collectivism; the ultimate ideals of the two movements are 
poles asunder. But while all this is true, and important, it 
remains equally true that the two isms may travel, and have 
travelled, along the same road for a very considerable distance 
before discovering that their paths are ultimately divergent. It 
is not without significance that the intense and prolonged strain 
of the last two years should have revealed this divergence; but 
this should not blind us to the equally significant fact that, 
although the two philosophies may ultimately diverge, both were 
bred in the same industrial nidus, and both obtain theit 
driving power from the same floating mass of somewhat hazy and 
incoherent sentiment. I do not for one moment question the 
sincerity either of the Parliamentary Socialists or of i 
trade unionists in repudiating Syndicalism; but I submit that 
Socialism and trade unionism have alike derived much of a 
strength which they undoubtedly possess from the same reading 
of economic history, from the same interpretation of ee 
porary economic phenomena’, from the same prevalent ape 7 
restléssness and discontent which is to-day seething E | 
younger and more ambitious of the manual workers, ani TA 
induces to the acceptance of the Syndicalist faith. Syndic “a 
and Socialism, therefore, trace from a common genesis, tho 
they aim at a different goal. 
What is this common genesis? - 


herent < 
adowy and 


trial wo 
The causes of the prevailing ‘unrest’ in the industrial N° 4 : : 


have been endlessly discussed, perhaps over-discusse?? 
I do not propose to undertake any more extended ana = 
will suffice for my immediate purpose. I wish I could § 

: * At Newport, September 1912. 
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12 
i he optimism of Dr. Arthur Shadwell, who found in the 

full t 1 strike ‘a profoundly reassuring event,’ and regards 
Hee unrest as ‘ neither strange nor alarming.’ There 
temporary observer whose authority I more cordially 
js sledge than that of Dr. Shadwell. But I have had oppor- 
ackno’ in some Ways exceptional, for gauging the force and 
Die of opinion among the manual workers, and the impres- 
ft derived does not precisely tally with Dr. Shadwell's. 
son T that there were aspects of the coal strike which were 
ie . I agree that it is possible to exaggerate the signifi- 
be ‘present discontents ? ; that competent observérs 
pe have foreseen, and did actually foretell, a period of indus- 
roll: but, nevertheless, I submit that the phenomenon 
a which we are confronted is in some respects ‘strange’ 
indeed without precedent, and in many respects ‘ alarming.’ 

It is strange because it is the resultant of forces which have 
not previously combined to produce social unrest; and among 
the contributory causes are some which must command respect 
and admiration, and upon the existence of which the nation as 
a whole is to be congratulated. The present discontents are 
due partly to a stirring of the dead bones provoked by intellectual 
awakening: and by the provision of educational opportunities. 
Education, carried beyond the elementary stage and ripening 
into humane studies, has given to the aristocracy of the manual 
workers a vision of the good things of the mind, and the first 
and not unnatural result of the intellectual awakening has been 
fo generate a discontent, which in this case is not far removed 
ftom the divine. Those of whom I write have learnt enough 
to perceive that the first condition for the satisfaction of the 
mind hunger aroused in them is leisure. The best of them 
oe higher remuneration for manual labour in order that 
he enjoy more leisure for the acquisition of the knowledge 
elito a are learning to regard, not merely as a ‘means of 
digs Le à but as a means of life.’ This was the claim urged on 

alf by Arnold Toynbee thirty years ago. 


v ` 
With Neue [he wrote] increased material welfare for those who labour 
a 


Tents, but nds, not that they may seize upon a few more coarse enjoy- 
that they may enter upon a purer and a higher life. 


th w disingenuous to pretend that increased material 
: Mvariably devoted either by the manual workers or 
er class to the objects so ardently desired by Toynbee. 
actual situation in the. world of labour will never be 
accurately by anyone who ignores the existence of 
other factors in the problem. : 
"8x2 
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There are many others. Some people attach Cons: 
ALL z eee gees NSIdey: 
weight to the marked alteration of emphasis jn the te able | ] 
of the churches. The doctrine of compensation jg now aching | i 
heard. Lazarus is rarely exhorted, as he constantly mad ai 
generation ago, to reconcile himself to cold comfort in this 3 a trad 
by the vision of Dives in fhe next world. He iş conten the 
taught, on the contrary, that Dives is unrightfully withholene 
from him a share of the wealth which his own labour hag th, 
most to produce. a i 
And this brings us near to the heart of the argument F i 
: Le + Lor oppo 
much as ethical, intellectual, and educational causes may have nob 
contributed to the prevailing unrest, the root cause ig economic char 
Labour is convinced, rightly or wrongly, that it js getting assel 
decidedly less than its fair share of the product of industry, and ] 
that the share of labour, so far from increasing, has of late year ond 
shown some tendency to relative diminution. Tho aggregate Chu 
wealth of the nation is palpably increasing by leaps and bounds, inte 
Is the wage-earning class, as a whole, sharing in this increment? Chu 
Is the remuneration of the individual labourer either absolutely sub 
sufficient to give him a decent livelihood, or relatively fair in how 
proportion to the remuneration obtained by the capitalist, the the 
employer, and the landlord? at tl 
This is the crucial question which is agitating the ranks of tion 
labour; which arises for discussion wherever two or three of wm 
the younger generation of workmen are gathered together. These Uy] 
men have been reading two books: the Kapital of Karl Mars Not 
and Henry George’s Progress and Poverty. The minds of the veye 
more thoughtful and better educated of the younger artisans are à ve 
permeated by the teaching of these writers. They learn from Mars tion. 
that under the existing wage system tapital must necessarily and siye 
even innocently exploit labour; that the whole of the ‘ surplus eg 
value ’ created by labour—that is, everything beyond a subsistent® p | 
wage—must, by an automatic and irresistible process, be diverted ie 
from labour and absorbed by the sponge of capital. From Ca le 
they learn that by a law equally irresistible (though somewhs ae 
contradictory) the whole of the increment of the national wealth ie 
must, under the existing conditions of land tenure, 80 into í Va 
pockets of the landlords. Statistics are invoked as the allies" | LS 
philosophy; while the philosophers preach that without a a } iite 
reconstruction of the economic order these things mus! 2 Are 
plausible statisticians are prepared to prove that they a Ei 
After the statisticians come the moralists and the ecoles | Boog 
A leading note of the Church Congress held at Middlesbro" e | ui 


the beginning of October was insistence upon the moral ce + 
resting upon all Christians to pay to their employés ? 
wage.’ 
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Peaid the Archbishop of York] been able to regard it as 
į have ne than a plain application of Christian principles that the first 
saying ay trade or industry should be a wage for its workers which 
charge © ont living possible—call it if you will a ‘living wage’; that a 
Les dece 


akes de h cannot pay such a wage cannot Justify its existence; and that 
a trade ET has no right to make use of its services, 
ni the commu 
y Almost identical language was used by the Bishop of Oxford : 


t [he asked] the fundamental claim of the Labour movement— 
gen for a fairer distribution of the proceeds of industry, for better 
the oe ies of life for the mass of the workers—a just claim?. . . Is 


or ae principle that the proper payment of the labourer is the first 

ve a upon an industry the principle to which as Christians we must 
aS 

Cr 


assent ? ® 


It is perfectly intelligible that eminent ecclesiastics should 


endeavour to persuade ‘ Labour’ that the attitude of the Anglican 
A Church is not unsympathetic towards its claims. And not merely 


intelligible, but laudable. It would be grievously wrong if the 


Church were otherwise than sympathetic. But I respectfully 
oy submit that language such as that of the Bishop of Oxford, 
if however well-intentioned, is open to grave misconstruction. At 


the best many of the terms employed are essentially ambiguous ; 
at the worst the appeal is an appeal to prejudice. The assump- 
tion underlying the interrogation is that existing distribution is 
unfair’ ; that ‘better opportunities of life’ are, as a fact, 
‘unjustly’ withheld; that the ‘ proper’ payment of labour is 
not a “first charge’ upon industry. The imputation thus con- 
veyed by the Bishop of Oxford—by no means for the first time—is 
ty serious one, and one which demands scientific substantia- 
tion. What, precisely, does the Bishop mean? Does he merely 
sive expression to the pious aspiration that the existing rate of 


lus “ages should be substantially increased? That aspiration is 
ye 2 confined to Christian Socialists. Or does he deny that the 
tel fo Pineration of labour is, as a fact, the first charge upon in- 
A ne at present? In what industry known to the Bishop does 
oe Ment of rent or the distribution of profits take preced- 
r | Mo Temuneration of labour? Are there not, on the other 
a | ages oe a industrial enterprises in which, week by week, 
al f the g ae vade-union rate are regularly paid, but from which 


be} interesto olders, Year after year, derive not @ farthing of 
Atchbisho nd What is the practical conclusion to which the 
living» © Would drive us? Every trade which cannot pay a 
| 80d cons “se stands condemned ; the community cannot with 
| him. oce make use of its services. The sentiment is 


Peachable ; but how is it to be translated into actuality ? 


Dm 
The Guardian, October the 4th, 1912, pp. 1271, 1272. 
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Every industry in which the wages schedule does not y 
standard approved by Christian ethics is to be shut doves po 


employés are to be dispersed. What is their destinati 


è 
i : on 
they to become a charge upon the charity of the Sta 7 A 


te, OF of 


individuals—in either case upon industry in general? Or el 
they to increase the competition for employment in othe, the 
presumably better-paid industries, thus tending to depresg a of 
there existing rate of wages? I cannot pursue the argume | a 
but I hope I have said enough to show that the employment o oR 
ethical terms-—‘just,’ ‘fair,’ ‘proper,’ and the like—is likel i 
to be attended with confusion when obtruded into co fol 
discussion. At the best it results in ambiguity; at the worst it wal 
engenders prejudice. nin 

Much of the apologetic of the Christian Socialists able 
seems to me, I regret to say, a mere appeal to passion and seei 
prejudice. Dr. Holland, for example, has lately been taking to wee 
task (though in his own inimitably genial fashion) his eminent | and 
colleague Dr. Sanday. The latter has ventured to express a for 
doubt whether the whole truth has been committed exclusively can 


to the Socialist section of the Christian Churches.! Dr. Holland it 
tells Dr. Sanday that he is ‘ wholly wrong.’ Partially wrong—in han 


his statistics--he undoubtedly is; in his main contention I believe | Da 
him to be almost wholly right. But what is the line of Dr. holi 
Holland’s attack upon a serious argument? one 
of t 

Could anyone who had just passed through the vast orgy of pleasure coni 
and luxury that surges round Piccadilly and the Ritz Hotel go straight M Bla 


down from that sight to some hideous rubbish-heap of a place like 


: 3 5 upo 
Silvertown or Plaistow, with the hovel streets chucked down helter skelter y ) 
amid the dark canals, with no sight that is not mean, ugly, sordid an ae 
degrading, and say to the bedraggled women clustered round the doors, a ] 
the men wearily plodding back from work to crowded courts, ‘Be Con a and 
The balance has been fairly struck. Those others at the Ritz Hotel i teac 
got their proportion and you have got yours. There is no margin o% | por 
Their dividends are as low as they can go. . . - Be content?’ g Cons 
: tono f Eng 
With all deference I submit that this is nothing but rhe ae Mor 
a mere appeal to prejudice. Dr. Holland is not the aad thei 
Christian Socialist who is apt, as I have observed, to gener ungi 


; 5 : SRE." 
from the single instance of London. The Metropolis ole | à 
course, an incomparable field for the display of rhetorica eas f Mas 
trasts. London—or its West End—is, as Dr. Holland Pori Slon 
to forget, a great pleasure city, one of the great pleasut® rie | “r 
of the world—the happy hunting ground not merely © | mt 
do f 
19 Some Weak Points in Christian Socialism, by W. Sanday, DD Ki 
1912. Bib) 
11 Whe Commonwealth, July 1912 (p. 194). AR 
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untry mouse, but for home-coming colonists, for 
and for foreigners from every land. It ig ag unjust 
mel, gigal to illustrate the everyday life of the average 
ual AE D 
x? or ‘capitalist from what Dr. Holland observes at 
otel or in Piccadilly, as it would be to draw a picture 
on spinners and weavers of Lancashire from an exclu- 
of the cotton S] f their happy fortnight at Blackpool 
observation of th Top es £ ackpool. The 
Socialist knows his Ritz Hotel, perhaps, better than his 
ands. He knows his Silvertown or Plaistow, maybe, 
his Manchester and Oldham. I would invite him to 
llow his pleasure-seeking capitalist of Piccadilly back to his 
2 i o in Manchester or his mill at Oldham. He will find 
a to be throughout the greater part of the year an indefatig- 
able and incessant worker ; at business carly and late; never 
seeing his suburban home in full daylight on five days of every 
week during five months of the year; and by his energy, skill, 
and administration maintaining in regular employment those 
for whose welfare the Socialist is primarily and rightfully con- 
cerned. Conversely, I would invite him to follow the dwellers 
in the mean streets of Burnley and Bolton, of Rochdale and Old- 
ham, to their summer ‘outing’ at Blackpool or Morecambe or 
Douglas. No one grudges to the spinner or weaver that annual 
holiday ; everyone rejoices that they can afford to take it: every- & 
one would wish that it were longer and universal. But to judge ee 
of the ordinary workaday life of the Lancashire artisan from a ; 
contemplation of the delirious delights of the life he leads at 
Blackpool would be as ridiculously misleading as to generalise 
upon the workaday life of the Lancashire ‘capitalist’ from his 
deportment in Piccadilly. 
It may be objected that, in an article dealing with Syndicalism 
fea nism, I have devoted disproportionate attention to the 
ane. de the Christian Socialists. I have done it of set 
CT eee I think that their influence has been and is 
ha ae only upon the younger clergy of the Church of 
More Bice ut upon a considerable body of lay opinion, and still 
thes inane am convinced that the wider dissemination of 
utquest onan calculated to defeat the beneficent purpose which 
tnriety to a lspires them. In their supreme and ee 
(ET they ee the support and win the confidence of i GENS 
fo aons to, ae as 1b seems to me, giving currency to ee ee 
anno ae uy reached, and holding out expectations whic. 
ulfilled, That a young curate, full of generous 
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No D 1 
imperfect equipment of economic theory, and with littl Gee | 
ence of actual economic data. That in the midst of Re th 
and want he should lose a sense of perspective and propor! in 
is natural ; and one would hardly wish it otherwise. But thes on co 
excuso cannot serve for his ecclesiastical superiors, and i T a 
it is time that a layman who holds much of their work in a of 
high respect should speak plainly as to the tendency ang the ge 
effects of their economic teaching. Its importance T do not Wish à 
to exaggerate, but it seems to me clear that, among the factors if 
which have contributed to the ferment of economic ideas in A 
which both Syndicalism and Socialism have their genesis, the a 
persistent propaganda of the Christian Socialists is not the legs a 
subtle nor the least influential. x 

The seed they have sown would, however, have withered had ale 
the ground not been prepared. How has it been prepared? | ma 
have been at pains to probe the minds of thoughtful working men tio 
who are inclined to socialistic opinion, and to ascertain the pre 
grounds of that feeling of resentment which is increasingly dis- or 
cernible among them. I believe it is fundamentally due toa Ja 

: conviction that ‘labour’ has been and is being cheated of its sul 
: fair share of the wealth which it is helping to produce, and that like 
à in this respect things are not improving, but are getting worse. tio 
È Ts this conviction well founded? It may be at once ad- tion 
mitted that in the earlier days of the industrial revolution, i.e, 
while as yet the organisation of labour was imperfect, when js 

trade unionism was shackled by obsolete combination laws, the 
remuneration of manual labour was shockingly inadequate and mo 
the conditions of employment were scandalously bad. But 4 by 
century of legislation has done much ; the organisation of pe lati 
has done more ; and I doubt whether the indictment of capita and 
for the exploitation of ‘labour’ could now be substantiated af 
think that, speaking generally, Dr. Sanday is right in 2 = 1 
clusion that something like an equilibrium of economic 10! i 
has been reached. aie Aa 
Take, for example, the Lancashire cotton trade. That a A 
both as regards ‘capital’ and ‘labour,’ is admittedly the oli | 
highly organised trade in Great Britain—perhaps 1 the 7 far all. 
Tt commands some of the most acute intellects, the ME je iS 
gage Peel | 
dy, © mn 
surp” hoy 
ted yp an 

1 
this great and highly organised industry does not co | the 


RSC t 
average of 5 per cent. Here, at any rate, it 1s clear tha 


1912: 
2: he Future of Ungland, by the Hon. George Peel: Jondon, 
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like an equilibrium has been reached. Tf we turn to other 
a JKE © “es 5 PE. 2 “pe. 5 ies 
thing roups there are greater inequalities. Some individual 


; jal g s ; i 

indusli : os a high return upon capital, but how many show 

conce! „mall return or none at all? Take at random any list 
ry £ u ape : y 

De trial securities quoted upon the Stock Exchange and 
fin ividend on the ordinary stock exceedi 

i many pay a divider ary stock exceeding 


and how many are returned as paying nil. 

E must a ‘dividend’ be regarded as ‘pure interest.” Tt 
contains several other elements. A considerable proportion of 
any dividend—varying in EEO ae ee the ndustry 
ihe regarded as an insurance premium ; in many industries 
something ought in strictness to be set aside for a sinking fund ; 
ome dividends on ordinary’ or deferred stocks contain an 
element which ought more properly to go to the director or 
manager as ‘wages of superintendence.’ When all these deduc- 
tions ave made it will be found that mere capital—capital 
provided by those who take no further part in the direction or 
control of industry—obtains a very small rate of remuneration. 
Tam not contending that it obtains less than it deserves; but I 
submit that as between pure ‘capital’ and ‘labour’ something 
like equilibrium has been reached, and that if owing to legisla- 
tion or other artificial interference the average rate of remunera- 
tion to capital be sensibly diminished, the incentive to saving, 
Le, to capital accumulation, will be disastrously weakened, and it 
is upon labour that the disaster must recoil. 

It cannot be too often repeated that under the conditions of 
modern industry the employment of labour is rendered possible 
by the small savings of the many rather than by the vast accumu- 
lations of the few. The development of the joint-stock principle 
and the growth of the big business have in this respect effected 
4 fundamental change. 


7 per cent., 


ut [asks Sir William Lever] is the capital to-day even in the very 
ane a ettakings we have got? It is the savings of widows, or of 
savin 8 who have died and left widows, the savings of clergymen, the 
ne (9 o workpeople, all subscribed together to carry on an industry. 
vidual es you think of a capitalist you always conjure up 2 rich indi- 
all the m use a Lancashire expression) ‘stinkin’ o brass’ who owns 
and nie in the concern, and who is domineering and hard-hearted 
tod y Selfish and mean. There is no such individual existing 


ay—th : z 
at is, in business on a large scale.15 


ee as stated by one of the most liberal and enlightened 
Lovey QE captains of industry are incontrovertible. There is, 
indu “nother factor not less essential to the success of 
the ext eal Undertaking than abundance of capital. With 
Sebe of the economic ‘market,’ with the expan- 


d 


À Co-Partnership, p. 5. 
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sion of oversea commerce, with the infinite subdivision of] 

s : 0 : : ab {hel 
and the increasing complexity of all industrial organisatio a has 
part played by the directing brain becomes ever more pe the rate 
important. In trade statistics the remuneration of Manageme tion 
is not infrequently concealed, though with obvious nul “i 
under the return to ‘capital.’ So long as commercial atte, as 
takings were on a relatively small scale, and so long ag a aa 
provider of the capital was identical with the ‘employer r nt 
director, it was natural for economic theorists to confuse th rise 
returns to capital (‘interest’) with the remuneration of Manage. enol 
ment (‘profits’). John Stuart Mill, for example, makes no deca 
attempt to discriminate between them. More recent economists int 
in a laudable endeavour to adapt economic theory to the changed com 
conditions of industrial practice, have differentiated the functions, cent 

and have distinguished their respective shares in the product of ie 
industry. i 
i Not so the popular statistician. According to his analysis, : ; 
| everything which does not go to ‘labour’ in the form of wages Fi 
| or to the landlord under the head of rent, is absorbed by the Apt 
insatiable sponge of ‘ capital.’ No one who is conversant with } 
the trend of working-class opinion can fail to have been struck ad 
by the emphasis which is laid upon the fact that, whereas in har 
E 1867 ‘labour’ drew 325,000,000.. out of a total national income Tha 
i of 814,000,0007. (or some 40 per cent.), it now draws only about fe 
88 per cent., or some 655,000,0001. out of 1,710,000,0001." The Prof 
precise figures vary in different estimates, but the point is clear, ah 
and the figures may be accepted as substantially accurate. _ prop 
But, accepting their accuracy, to what conclusion do these the : 
i constantly quoted figures point? That labour, in the aggregate, any 
= is getting less than its fair share of the product of industry? © | phir 
that the individual labourer is worse off, absolutely or zaa O: 
à than he was half a century ago? Neither contention G |” be re 
sustained by serious argument. What is the ‘fair or DO | ‘lu 
share of labour it is impossible to say. But some pol? B A | Part 
5 beyond dispute. Tt is certain that the increase of se E to ca 
$ wealth is not being monopolised (as, according to the ps ir 
of Mr. Henry George, it ought to have been) by the Jandlo! til di 
the form of rent. Agricultural rents have fallen m the | a 

F 

| 


thirty years not less than 30 per cent., and althoug 


E E e thon f 
ground-rents have risen, this rise has not been much mor 


- 15 Clear K 
sufficient to offset the shrinkage in agricultural rents- , Too 
e ng 
1 Cf e.g. Mr. W. Thorne’s presidential address to the Tra yathet 


; n 
Congress, September the 2nd, 1912. Mr. Thorne made the disproportio 


a 
greater. jnce Lu 
18 According to the best estimates, agricultural rents have ae nave sis? 

Rs from about 60,000,000/° to about 40,000,0007., and urban ground pen 
from about 26,000,000/. to 51.000,000!, 
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increment has not gone to the landlords. Much of it 
the 1 the aggregate, to owners of capital; but while the 
ai m ation to capital has fallen, the rate of remunera- 
rate of oa has enormously increased. In 1867 the average 
tion to la to the manual workers—men, women, and children— 
age pa head ; it is now at least 45l., if not more. But the 
was LE y wages represents only a part of the improvement 
rise ID eal remuneration of the manual labourer. Prices have 
in the is last few years, notably in the last five, but not 
risen a neutralise the fall of the preceding decades. In the 
poe 1898-1907 prices were more than 20 per cent. lower than 
a from 1878-1887. Real wages (i.e. wages as measured in 
D modities) rose 50 per cent. between 1850 and 1900, 25 per 
a between 1875 and 1900.7° 
Nor must it be forgotten that a further and substantial addi- 
tion to ‘real wages’ has accrued from the gratuitous provision 
of various benefits and services furnished by individual charity 
or by the State. It is, indeed, estimated that such services 
represent an addition of 15 per cent. to wages, an addition made 
almost entirely at the expense of the wealthier class.” 
Nevertheless, it is asserted, alike by divines, labour leaders, 
and political statisticians that Labour has not got its ‘fair’ 
share of the rapidly increasing wealth of the nation as a whole. 
That Labour has got much is not denied ; in face of the statistical 
demonstrations of such men as the late Sir Robert Giffen and 
Professor Bowley it cannot be denied. But the grievance appears 
to be that, while Labour has got much, other classes have got 
proportionately more. Assuming the facts as to the increase of 
the aggregate wealth of the nation to be as stated above, is there 
a validity in the argument, any real substance in the com- 
a If the aggregate amount of fixed capital has increased 
oe ee than the numbers of the manual workers, it cannot 
à rae . as unjust that capital in the aggregate should claim 
> Suare of the increment than Labour in the aggregate. 


articularly if it b : a À 
to capital he e shown, as it has been, that while the return 


» it is wholly misleading to suggest that a 
Capitalist de share of the increment has gone to the 
“ Still less to the landlord It has gone largely 


4 Was 
Since 
ilj. i nee pere has been a slight decline. 
it f SU of the 2 CMarities, these ‘services’ are estimated to amount to 15 per 


gee tn P forbea: E bill—a substantial ‘ bonus’ to labour. 
Te aboye ©, SiVe detailed statistical proof of many of the arguments 
Ja ted by he the reader can refer to two valuable and suggestive articles 
Be fr, Mallock to this Review in April and June of the present 
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in the remuneration of the class which, under Modern conte 

pee aia sae a Pee ; : nit 
of trade, is of pre-eminent value to the Community —{} long 
organisers and directors, the captains of industry, © Great 
And of all the classes in the community the manna 
ought least to grudge to the organisers their appropriat 
For on their skill and energy the profitable employment 
depends. It is the root fallacy of Syndicalism, as it has 

blunder of many productive co-operative societies, to ign 
or to minimise the significance of this factor in ndi 
success. It is, indeed, the avowed object of Syndicalism { 
eliminate the employer, and to substitute a committee of the 
‘workers’ for individual management or directorial control. It 
may be admitted that there are some industries in which such à 
substitution would do less harm than in others; some trades 
which serve a regular and relatively restricted market may almost. | 
‘run themselves.’ The history of productive co-operation tends 
to establish a similar conclusion. There can be no one who docs 
not wish well to the many experiments in this direction. It is, 
however, notorious that success has been partial; very much 
more marked in some trades than in others. Nor is there any 
reason why the Syndicalists, if they are willing to pay a fair 
market price for going concerns, and able to raise the capital 
required, should not embark upon similar experiments. Given 
honesty of dealing there are none to hinder them, and many to 
encourage and applaud. But they cannot hope to succeed by an 
initial denial of the true functions either of ‘capital’ or of 
“direction > in economic production, nor by a refusal to pay both 
for money and brains a fair price. On no other terms will either 

requisite be permanently available. 

The very worst service which the friends of ‘Labour ’ and 
the advocates of economic reconstruction can render is to po 
the facts which patient investigation reveals. In the social an 
economic fabric of to-day there are many weak places, a 
by Individualists no less than by Socialists and Syndicalis 
The aggregate improvement in the position of the T 
classes during the last half-century has not been univer 
diffused ; considerable sections have had little or no shari “hui 
Great wealth is not always spent (though much more often i | 
is currently believed) with a due sense of the responsi wut i 
attaching to it. Luxury is apt to be, if not more general, val 
more obtrusive and flaunting than in past days of T aod f 
restraint and less publicity. The contrasts between comtor 
want are too frequent and too glaring. g pels 

But the remedy for these things lies not in passionate en 
to class prejudice; not in the dissemination of statistics a 
if not actually inaccurate, are, in the absence of explan 
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misleading ; not in the undue exaltation of the economic 
sf labour as compared with those of capital and direc- 
Bee feast of all in a fundamental reconstruction of society either 
He gocialist or Syndicalist Bate Tt lies primarily in the patient 
on stigation of facts, and in the cultivation of sympathy bared 
hetoric but upon knowledge. BE 


me 
A not upon T 


J. A. R. MARRIOTT, 
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THE CHURCH AND THE MARRIAGE LAW 


mar 
On the 20th of June in the present year the House of Long ; E 
gave judgment in a case which directly touches the relations ak 
between the Church of England and the State. The vicar of f ne 
a parish in the diocese of Norwich had refused to admit to Com. ee 
munion a couple who had contracted a marriage, being already been 
brother and sister-in-law. Both the law of the State and the lay it he 
of the Church in reference to such unions are perfectly plain, apr 
By the one they are valid; by the other they are invalid. By Hou: 
the one those who enter into them are living together in lawful main 
matrimony; by the other they are living together in a state the : 
which, according to the Canons of 1604, is no marriage at all. of L 
Unfortunately, the question did not come before the court in give, 
a way which made this patent antagonism clear. The vicar law ¢ 
had pleaded a proviso in the Act legalising marriage with a ‘Mr. 
deceased wife’s sister which, as he contended, expressly po- } moni 
tected him from the proceedings taken against him. Sir Lewis | legali 
Dibdin put aside this proviso as having no bearing on the case, f opini 
and admonished Mr. Thompson to abstain in the future from | to co 
denying Holy Communion either to the husband or the wile; the ( 
Mr. Thompson then applied to the civil courts for a Writ o | Eccles 
Prohibition, and in this way the case came on appeal before the | 0 0] 
House of Lords. Theré the prohibition was refused on the grou The 
that Mr. Thompson was not protected by the proviso. Thus, 2 Worde 
regards the refusal of Communion, the clergy are in the sam g Ar 
position as they would have been in had there been no po% f n k 
in the Act. It is clear, I imagine, that if Mr. Thompson i x 
been in a position to repeat the offence the admonition a Il ae 
have taken a severer form, and that continuous disobedie A o 


would have ended in: deprivation. Any clergyman, viet | 
fore, who follows Mr. Thompson’s example will be al | 
to the same penalty, unless he can show by some new es pe fj 
that he is protected by something else than the proviso 1 r 
Act of 1907. I cannot see that this amounts to anythité pe À 
than an assumption by the State of the right to des pes | 
terms of admission to Holy Communion. Mr. Tho co D. 
refused Communion to certain persons because they ha 
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on marriage which, whatever it may be ‘as a civil 
tractec not in the eye of the Church anything more than 


ct PU on. It is not disputed that a clergyman would 
an ile bound to do this as the law of the Church stood 


have ear It has not been shown that the law of the Church 
pefore 1901: 


Fis subject has been altered in any particular in, or since, 
nt Yet, notwithstanding this, Mr. Thompson's appeal is 
1901. sd, and he is, in effect, directed to admit to Communion 
giene apie who have broken this law. Why? Because their 
pu has been made lawful by Act of Parliament. If this 
ee assumption by the State of a right to determine the 
i E of admission to Holy Communion, what is it? And if 
aa such an assumption, how is it that the Church has, to all 
appearance, offered no resistance to it? 

Several answers have been given to this question. It has 
been argued, for example, that the State has done nothing which 
it had not a legal and moral right to do. It has interpreted 
a proviso in an Act of Parliament. What other body than the 
House of Lords is competent to this? Surely you would not 
maintain that it rests with the Church to affix a meaning to 
the statute law? I maintain nothing of the kind. The House 
of Lords might have given the very same judgment that they did 
give, and given it in a way which would have left the marriage 
law of the Church altogether untouched. They might have said : 
‘Mr. Thompson has pleaded that he is protected against the 
monition of the Dean of the Arches by a proviso in the Act 
legalising marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. We are of 
opinion that this proviso does not cover, and was not intended 
to cover, what he has done. We therefore remit the case to EB 
the Court of Arches to be dealt with according to the laws Dre 
ae If this had been the purport of the judgment, Pe 
The ieee would have had any possible ground of complaint, 
E. <8 would merely have decided the meaning of Go 
By Ries Act of Parliament. Whether the rules of the Court 

nd fg aes have allowed Mr. Thompson to amend his plea, 

us defence on the canons instead of on the proviso, 

But even if leave had been refused it would 
|, and ther ct of what, in name at least, is a spiritual 
| AW on the “re Would have been no interference with Church 
} v teleren Part of the State. As the judgment stands there is 
that of 4 ae any marriage law of the Church different from 
hement. tate. On the contrary, Lord Loreburn says in his 
Y as a ES 18 Inconceivable that any court of law should 
OË two ul cause [of refusing Communion] the cohabita- 
Patliame + Whose union is directly sanctioned by Act 
` And Lord Ashbourne: ‘I am unable to see 


been the à 
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any room for doubt that the direct effect of Section L | 
Act of 1907] was . . . to make the description of « [ot the 


notorious evil livers’’ entirely inappropriate to those oe and Sco 
within its provisions.’ Possibly Lord Ashbourne was not Ae: the 
that the Church of England has any law on the subject, mee op 
enough for him that an Act of Parliament has made val a se 


x i . . e : these 
marriages lawful ‘without stint or qualification.’ Taking the 
decision in conjunction with the reasons given for it, it seats 

8 


impossible to regard it in any other light than as a pronounce. À 
ment by the State that marriage with a sister-in-law jg nota I at 
disqualification for receiving Holy Communion. inces 
Tn a letter from the Archbishop of Canterbury to the Bishop of the b 
London, dated the 25th of June last, we read that the con: ue 
tention that it rests with Parliament or with the civil courts Le 
and not with the Church itself, which has authorities and couris 
for the purpose, to determine the conditions of the admission li o 
of our members to Holy Communion is untenable, and if it were joul 
authoritatively asserted acquiescence in it would be impossible. pele 
Probably every man calling himself a Churchman would accept oa 
these two positions—in the abstract. He would admit, that 7 
is, that the contention which the Archbishop pronounces wn- L 
tenable would be so in certain cases which are very unlikely to aa 
happen. He would be clear, for example, that if the State a 
were to legalise marriage with a sister acquiescence would be | ae 
impossible, and difficult even in the case of a law being passed ae 
permitting a man to marry his grandmother. But the exist) | nae 
law of the Church makes no distinction between these unions defia 
and marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. They are all E “a 
forbidden. I am unable, therefore, to see the grounds for the aa ae 
bishop’s assertion that as regards the practical question ae of P; 
underlies these technical points—‘ the question, namely, wea Il 
a man who under the existing law marries his deceased ee ime 
sister ought or ought not to be admitted to Holy Conr aan Dore 
no universal or sweeping decision has been, or, T he jay | Posal 
rightly be, laid down.’ As an indication of what the PSS i there 
of the Church of England ought, in the opinion ones ipso j 
pastor, to be made this statement has a very high claim aa fectly 
consideration of Churchmen. I submit that as à stat Conn 


Bae = =. OCTO 
of what the law of the Church of England is this 1s altog mis | tobe 


misleading. Rightly or wrongly, she has laid down, nl fay 
very point a decision of the most universal and sweep! at to Mie’ 
There is nothing, as the Bishop of Oxford pointed ee whid Pari 
last mecting of the Representative Church Council, up anyit a tiong, 
she has spoken with a clearer voice. Nor 18 there ae ge À 
wonderful in this. Through all the Reformation OIE il 
succession to the Crown hung upon it. If a man ml 
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Bia Elizabeth was illegitimate, and the Queen of 
5 also the Queen of England. By the time that 
‘on of Mary’s son had put an end to all uncertainty 
1, the unlawfulness of these marriages had become 
Bay. As evidence of this we have the Ninety-ninth 
04. I give it in full: 


$ son shall marry” within the degrees prohibited by the laws of 
No jas: pressed in a table set forth by authority in the year of our 
God, and s And all marriages so made and contracted shall be judged 
Jord God ney unlawful, and consequently shall be dissolved as void from 
Te and the parties so married shall in course of law be separated. 
Whe aforesaid table shall be in every church publicly set up and fixed at 
ie charge of the parish. 


If this is not a ‘ universal or sweeping’ decision by this par- 
ticular Church that a man who has married his deceased wife’s 
sister ‘ought not to be admitted to Holy Communion,’ I am at 
a loss what to call it. 
Nor is this the only canon that bears on the subject. I will 
quote a part of the Twenty-sixth Canon : ‘ No minister shall in any 
wise admit to the receiving of the Holy Communion any of his 
cure or flock which be openly known to live in sin notorious, 
without repentance.’ Can it be contended that a man who has 
contracted a marriage which another canon pronounces ‘ in- 
cestuous and unlawful’ is not ‘openly known to live in sin 
notorious, without repentance’ ? And if this is not contended, 
defiance of the canon can only be justified by the plea that the 
“nons are no longer binding on the clergy—a theory which, 
ʻi we have seen, makes the Church the bond slave of an Act 
“of Parliament. 
ae contended that these canons are obsolete, Churchmen 
Dye nt to ask when, and how, they became so. There is 
Dosal of ie their repeal by Convocation, none, indeed, of any pro- 
en he kind having been brought forward. The only reason, 
inso facto ey they have ceased to be binding is that they were 
fectly + È peed by the Act of 1907. That, no doubt, is a per- 
“Omitted a a Proposition. But anyone who maintains : ae 
ag € untenab] e very contention which the Archbishop oe 
nl. À % the ci 3 If these canons ceased to have any binding ne 
| Mle’, Sister at the Act legalising marriage with a decease 
hr. leceived the Royal assent, then it does rest with 
Mons of aud not with the Church to ‘determine the condi- 
hh this 1SS1on to Holy Communion.” 
Vor, Part of his letter the Archbishop seems for the moment 
T—No. 429 30 
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to have allowed his opinion of what the marriage la 
: : : es Wof : 
Church ought to be to influence his opinion of What i E the iti 
of the Church is. In many of the speeches on Lord Hat lay imp 
urgency motion in the Representative Church Council last tay’ Ant 
the same confusion was visible. Some of the speakerg eae y 
the condemnation of marriage with a sister-in-law unduly aot A 
They would have liked the Church to declare it irregular nie ae 
than invalid, to subject the couple contracting such a marria, Gan 
to some kind of ‘discipline, but not to treat them ag thous let u 
they were still single. Whether such a law as this wouylg he tion 
preferable to the actual law of the Church of England sa ther 
matter about which I am not competent to have an opinion this 
The canonists of the sixteenth century were of two minds upon the £ 
it, and I have no doubt that the canonists of the twentieth whic 
century, if they were consulted, would be equally at variang hear 
among themselves. But I cannot understand their being at yar. little 
ance upon the fact that the Church of England, ever since the in-la 
time of Henry the Highth, has held these marriages invalid. done 
Upon the similar and more important question of divorce, she and, 
has sometimes spoken in faltering tones, but on this one never, in ch 
There is no argument for ignoring the Ninety-ninth and the think 
Twenty-sixth Canons which would not apply with equal force to refus 
her pronouncements upon every question, whether of faith or deter 
morals. I can imagine a church living under a needlessly severe tors. 
law, and having no machinery for modifying it. What might be a 
the duty of a church in this position it might be hard to say, | 6 
Happily, ib is not a question that concerns us. If the law | üve 
relating to marriages of affinity be too severe, there are ways ah 
of amending it. The recent attempt to get a revision of m e. 
Prayer Book has made us familiar with the process. The Ar he 
bishops have only to ask the Crown for Letters of Dis the : 
empowering the two Convocations to review the Ninety 
Canon, and the thing would be done. Whether the law vo Privy 
be changed, it is, of course, impossible to say ; but all at ine 
ments in favour of a change would be considered. _ Still, nee, À Css 
present would be a bad time for raising the question, F à vict 
if Convocation decided in favour of some relaxation aster f that 
canon, it would certainly be suspected of a preconcelve uh Ther 
mination to bring the law of the Church into conformity Pa p f Sion 
law of the State. It is only by first vindicating tho law at | Ton: 
Church as it is, that we can consider any modification 0 | tien; 
law without fear of being misunderstood. ‘oh does lave. 
There is another portion of the Archbishop’s letter wh} twee? | ftat 
suggest ways of putting an end to the present con ict tor OL 


the two swords. ‘It has nowhere,’ says his Grace, bee 
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jeclared that the passage of the Act has mad 
tivy E in the case of an ecclesiastically irregul 


sib E ar marriage.’ 
oa little further on we read : ‘Nothing has really been done 
PIS g 


pairs the Church’s right through her own authorities 
whic <punals to interpret her own rubrics, and to regulate her 
and ae of Communion.’ Waiving for the moment the question 
Bee - a marriage forbidden in the terms of the Ninety-ninth 
en can bé adequately described as ‘ ecclesiastically irregular,’ 
jet us consi 


der in what ways this right of interpretation and regula- 
tio 


e discipline 


ncan be exercised. I can imagine only two. The first is that 
there should be another sult in the Court of Arches, and that in 
ihis suit the right to refuse Communion should be defended on 
the ground that the man who demands it has contracted a marriage 
which the Church declares ‘incestuous and unlawful.’ T 
heartily wish that such a suit may be instituted. But I see very 
little probability of this being done. Men who marry their sisters- 
in-law are not usually anxious to call attention to what they have 
done. They are not very likely to be habitual communicants, 
and, if they are, they will have no difficulty in getting Communion 
in churches where they are unknown, or where the clergy do not 
think that their violation of the Church’s law is any reason for 
refusing it. Mr. Banister happened to be a man of exceptional 
determination, but I do not expect that he will have many imita- 
tors. Tf he has not, years may pass before the issue is again raised, 
ind all this time the Church will be supposed by the public at 
ag : ne submitted, as in duty bound, to the law authorita- 
d aie House of Lords. This is also the answer to 
alites aad e by the great Pe of a 
? nc 1st clergy were made the objects o 
Be ion after another, andl in each case had oi 
they nee ube judgment of the court and going to prison, 
Wearied out 4 eee With > eee aan oe 
tiy : a saries. The Judicial Committee of the 
p oo eae 
Clegg 1 gr 
o x Unknown before the trials began. Why should not 
that thng ost ed for the marriage law of the Church similar to 
| There will be r her ceremonial? For this simple reason : 
nof tria] no prosecutions. If we could count upon a succes- 
; .. Sentences, we might win in this conflict, as we 
ul y suits e. But this is not a matter to be decided by 
+ that Made these cre can be no fighting unless the people who 
ne a Will do ee open the battle, and it is most unlikely 
8a, < e Cog: 
o oe Win,’ because I am not at all sure that the 
302 
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public feeling would be on our side. The circumstang 19! 
former struggle were quite unlike those with which wee Of the 

fronted now. The Ritualist clergy were pitied bec Aa wal 
were good, hard-working men, who were imprisoned heen the oat 

wore unusual garments and lighted candles when the e they are 
shining. It might, it was said, be foolish to do these rs Le pi 
people are not sent to prison merely because they are foolish Ns re 
gaols would be inconveniently full if they were. In the ae i os 
case public opinion might be inclined to hold that a ia R 
man who went to prison rather than give Communion to a e fe i 
who had married within the prohibited degrees had got no ae de 

than he deserved. The Ritualist, it would be argued, had hmt the 
nobody but himself. He had not sought to make other people dict! 

wear anything or light anything. But to refuse Communion is to laity 

hurt someone else, to deny a sacrament to a man who has no cove 
disqualification for receiving it beyond marrying a woman whom at oF 

King, Lords, and Commons have, by an Act passed specially with putti 

that intention, permitted him to marry. It is quite possible of su 

that an ordinary layman would think a conscientious scruple of betw 

this kind too uncharitable and impracticable to deserve sympathy, is to 

| though it might be well to pass à short Act substituting imme- mart 
diate deprivation for imprisonment. This is not a result that put : 
would do much to vindicate the law of the Church. Let us defen 
suppose, however, that everything went as Churchmen would certa 

have it, that the public mind was again shocked at seeing clergy- hardl 

men in prison, and that in deference to this feeling the prosect- do th 

tions ceased as they ceased in the case of the Ritualists. Ever uy 

then it would be but a barren victory. The solitary gain would the I 

be that individual clergymen would not suffer for their refusil m 
of Communion. But the breakers of the ecclesiastical law woul Wait 
| not be shut out from Communion any more than they are n0W sm 
| They would still be able to obtain it at the hands of the many 3 8 
: clergymen who think either that the law of the Church has 2° | tin : 
warrant in Scripture, or that even if it does appear to have sue f a 
| warrant, a doubtful interpretation ought not to be pressed agains i à 
i an Act of Parliament passed after years of discussion again i | by à 
4 constantly dwindling opposition. Thus the Ninety-ninth on | 
| would remain a dead letter, and the conditions of Co | tite 
would still be determined by Parliament, not by the Church |. | tee f 

It is more likely, perhaps, that when the ArchbishP te 

as not making es vill 

haf Dinie 

Meany 

availed themselves of this statutory permission. No char | this} 
Mwenty-sixth Canon does contemplate such proceedings- | iy 
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à nd sidesmen are there warned that they have taken an 
wardens ni to their ordinaries all such public offences as they 


pan who 


io officials. 


and pray for -, that if a layman were now proceeded against 
to believe, boy ayers CPE y ice 


Pure Ecclesiastical Courts for an offence against the Canons of 
ia the civil courts would not find some way of interfering before 
es had gone very far. Else what is the meaning of the 
Act that the Canons of 1604 do not ex proprio vigore bind the 
laity ? And I find 16 harder still to believe that, if it were dis- 
covered after all that they did bind the laity, Parliament would not 
atonce enact that they should not bind them for the future. But, 
putting these probabilities on one side, would not the institution 
of such a suit be the worst possible way of putting the relation 
between Church and State on a satisfactory footing? Our object 
is to prevent the clergy from breaking what we hold to be the 
mariage law of the Church, and, in order to gain that object, we 
put a layman to all the cost and annoyance of being made a 
defendant in a court of which he has probably never heard, and 
cerlainly never dreamed that it had any authority over him. I 
hardly know whether success or failure in such a proceeding would 
lo the greater harm to the Church. 
There remains one more reason for putting off the defence of 
the marriage law of the Church to a more convenient season. 
ans approaches the subject from the point of view of tactics. 
ie i Issaid, until the recommendations of the Divorce Commis- 
vill a printed. It is at least possible that the Majority Report 
de la oe a still further departure on the part of the State from 
ine ioe Church in regard to marriage. Then will be the 
Bien the urchmen to prove how brave a front they can show 
t is casy ne principles they so deeply reverence are assailed. 
by the of ee the sort of appeal that will then be made 
may are a leaders of the Church. They will tell us that, 
| attack, a Tented, we may count upon defeating this fresh 
| tefo a e secret of successful defence is to keep our troops 
Us whic ty element of discord. Any proposal to add to tbe 
are now held by the State to legitimatise divorce 


€ alm der 

wef Minion Certainly be distasteful to the great body of English 
he | “pon hou, “S2inst this extension, therefore, that all our 
sr} this bog: ould be directed. To introduce questions upon which 


ty Whig oy Mion is divided would be to risk the sacred principle 
© are fighting. This is not the time to contend that 
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remarriage after divorce is never lawful. If we do that, h | Wit 
own army will at once leave the field. Abstruse points alt oy Jirel 
this can be settled when the battle is over. Fine-drawn ne a i 
ings about the divergence between the law of the Church es | w 
law of the State in reference to marriage would þe out Re D fu 
at such a crisis as that which the appearance of the Repo gt! 
precipitated. What we have to do now is to make sure tha put 
divorce shall not be allowed for incompatibility of temper, Th - us C 
are the arguments that will certainly be used by bishops d of th 
politicians in favour of narrowing the controversy as much À 1 
possible ; and from the standpoint of those who urge them they peca 
will undoubtedly have great weight. But if it will be dificuit to Jang 
introduce the amendment of the present law of divorce into the | dang 
discussion how far the present law shall be extended, what pro- ey 

as 


spect is there that we shall then be allowed to say anything abo 


matriage with a deceased wife’s sister? The two subjects, it vil P 
be said—and said with a good deal of truth—have nothing in de 
common except that they both concern marriage. To mix upthe cn 
lawfulness of marriages within the degrees of affinity with the a 
indissolubility of all marriages would be to court defeat upon both. Chur 
I am certain that these arguments will be freely used if a majority Chur 
of the Commission proposes to make divorce easier, and I admit plain 
that such a proposal will stand a better chance of being rejected | à} 
if its opponents limit themselves to this one point. But then, | renl 


what becomes of the marriage law of the Church? a leg 

This last reason for sitting still and doing nothing, in view of the ; 
the judgment of the House of Lords, is no more convincing than teago 
those I have already enumerated. of or 

The sum of what I have said is this : The Church of England socie 
has made no effective protest against the judgment of the Hon the ( 
of Lords in the Banister case. Of the justifications put og mora 
in various quarters for this strange silence, not one 18 rely | with 


adequate; and since the world, as represented by m | State 
0 | 


secular Press, regards the question as disposed of, the nee inten 
a protest grows more urgent every day. jc fot | sanct 

Churchmen owe a great debt to the Archbishop of Yor aoe A 
pointing out the form which their action should take. cond | foan 
suggestion covers the whole ground, and it comes from the a ps | ih 
most authoritative source in the Church of England. vail yp Ten 
address to the Church Congress last month, his Grace ge f at 


“Men are apt to say, ‘‘ If these powers [powers pe psia i tm 
free exercise of spiritual discipline] are incompatible wit pilit 
lishment, Establishment must go.’’ But this BOR el i 
is yet to be proved. Across the Tweed there is an Est? 4 th 
Church which has almost unlimited powers of self-gove? 


a 


+ 
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here has been as yet no strong united movement in this 
with u8 a are still listless and indifferent, ag a body, about 
direction f our own Convocation and representative assemblies, 
the WO k e brought anything like a united and determined 
or ar on Parliament to secure some further extension 
at. In short, what is needed is not a rupture 
ustment of the relations of Church and State. It is for 
hurchmen to betake ourselves to the task too long delayed 
us CH t our position.’ 
his ie à remarkable utterance in itself, and it is the more so, 
se it is the first that has not only described the danger which 
Hi over the Church, but pointed out à way of averting it. The 
fe ig that the Church of England will, in practice if not in 
he, submit to treat ecclesiastical law as binding only so long 
ait is identical with the civil law, that it will, in the Archbishop’s 
words, submit to ‘exercise its spiritual discipline at the command 
of the State.’ The way to avert the danger is to demand, not 
disestablishment, but establishment as in Scotland. That is an 
intelligible cry. I speak with nothing beyond the most general 
knowledge of the facts, but my belief is that, if the Established 
Church of England were placed on a level with the Established 
Church of Scotland, she would have no further reason to com- 
pain of her position. The abstract argument in favour of dis- 
establishment would remain unaltered, but for Churchmen, at all 
events, the practical argument would disappear. ‘Now they have 
a legitimate grievance ; then they would have none. So far as 
the principle goes, is there anything in this change that could 
reasonably offend any section of Churchmen? I can only think 
i one such group—that which sees in the Church not a spiritual 
ce with laws and principles of its own, but a department of 
fa cerument specially charged with the promotion of the 
Mae ement of the people. The Scottish system does not 
‘ate pos ecclesiastical from the ultimate control of the 
ie ema leaves the spiritual society free to make and 
enctions ae laws, and to enforce them by purely spiritual 
| ay dis ‘ £ m the course of its working the system develops 
cy Ta no inconvenient to the civil society, it is open 
> With bim A er of Parliament to introduce and, if the nation is 
Menton ‘th carry, a Disestablishment Bill. The change conse- 
à ann ~ Importation of this system into England would be 
Ppearance than in reality. No doubt the vast authority 
The Ro, Vielded by the Crown has passed to the Prime Minister. 
Jal Su passegi i ae 
Ut how i premacy has become a Parliamentary supremacy. 
tthe MER 18 this supremacy exercised? The whole history — 
anan Movement has produced but one measure of 
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any considerable scope, and in the end that might ag Well 
remained on the table of the Parliamentary draftsman have 
Prime Minister does indeed exercise one important ecclesia i e 
function : He appoints the bishops. But, though in then ical 
can take any priest he chooses, the list of Crown nomination he 
the last half-century is open to singularly little criticism, A 
English and Scottish Establishments might be placed aii 
similar laws without the majority of Churchmen, and indeed ‘ 
Englishmen, discovering that any change had been made. Th 
Archbishop of York compares the advocacy of disestablishment 
‘as a means of remedying present difficulties’ to ‘ preparing i 
tear out one of the roots of an ancient tree because we were to 
impatient to prune some inconvenient branches.’ I am content 
with this description, provided that the pruning is taken in han 
without any unnecessary loss of time. ‘Inconvenient’ may 
hardly seem an adequate term to apply to a branch which has 
the Banister case for one of its fruits. But I have no wish to 
quarrel about words. The Archbishop holds out a tempting 
prospect : ‘I hope,’ he says, “—and have some reason for the 
hope—that the State will see that a Church, free to maintain 
among its members the highest ideal of marriage, is one of the 
best means of keeping the family life of the people, on which the 
national welfare depends, stable and strong.’ The Bishop of 
Oxford has already told us that ‘it is essential that we should 
frankly face the question, that we should decide whether we do 
or do not intend to alter our law, and, if we do not intend to 
alter our law, that we should make it unmistakably plain to 
society at large what it is, and that there should be no or 
about our intention to keep it.’ And now the Archbishop of o 
suggests a clear line of action. ‘ Establishment as In Scotlan 
is an easily understood demand. It bears no likeness to the ved 
projects of Church reform from which we have seen such 1 E 
tesimal results. Itmeans the reform of the English ET 
upon lines which we may see in actual work at the pen 4 
and in another part of the United Kingdom. What is poss” i 


0 chis 
Scotland ought not to be impossible in England, if the Chur 


; he 
firm in demanding it, and ministers can be convinced w 
line of least resistance offers the best prospect of ecclesia 
peace. But they cannot be expected to recognise this ie i 
to whom it falls to make the demand are prompt and pet 
in urging it. Only in this way is there any chance F 
such a betterment as the Archbishop of York hopes oe 


e 
‘some reason.” Tt will not come of itself. It will not e isl 


moment. Above all, it will not come by using the 11 the i 


a 
precedent merely as evidence that a Church may en]oy 


“ 
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nd yet remain established. The duty of Church- 

ty that liberty at once, and to go on claiming 

is to de or intermission. So only will they deserve to 

oF oni Ds rs that await churches which no longer have 

escape iy Be cibles they profess, or courage to face the risks of 
n 


jt needs 


D. C. LATHBURY. 
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BOSWELL’S DUTCH FLIRTATION the 

Cor 

“A Duren charmer called Zélide.’ | ae 

That is Mr. Thomas Seccombe’s solitary reference to the | 3M 

subject in his Introduction to Boswell’s Letters to W. J. Temple, Mr. 

in which Zélide is mentioned about half a dozen times, It abo 

appears from the Letters that Boswell had some thought of A 

marrying Zélide—and that Zélide was willing—but that Boswell à 
withdrew, partly because his father and friends entreated him to i 

do so, but partly for more personal reasons : ae 

As for Zélide, I have written to her that we are agreed. My pride (say wou 

| I) and your vanity would never agree: it would be like the scene in our | thal 
burlesque comedy, ‘The Rehearsal’—‘I am the bold thunder,’ cries one; må 
‘The quick lightning I,’ cries another, ‘et voila notre ménage.’ that 


So the curtain falls, and the two lives drift apart; and the off ¢ 
identity of Zélide is left wrapped in mystery. Temple obviously 


knew who she was; so that there was no reason for Boswell to in] 
explain. Mr. Seccombe presumably did not know, or he would | one 
have told. Leslie Stephen, who contributed Boswell’s life to | and 
the Dictionary of National Biography, frankly admitted a not 
ignorance, merely suggesting that Zélide was probably ic 
with the Mlle. de Zuyl mentioned in Boswelliana. But r = 
4 de Zuyl only appears in Boswelliana as the heroine of à Le | 
4 unimportant anecdote which does as little towards Po th 


$ ‘identity as the name of Zélide itself. ‘Mlle. de Zuyl’ ris À hl 
; ; as little to the casual English reader as ‘Miss Jones ©" me | in ' 
Smith’ would mean. It is not even the lady's na He i 
à but only an Englishman’s imperfect recollection of ib; and? 


been reserved for a later chronicler to find out who Mille 


ance Ï | ( 


Zuyl—or Zélide—actually was. Em 7 8 

The discovery, of course, would have had no impo! est lies 

she had turned out to be nobody in particular. Its De and | isp 

in the fact that she was a woman of great note in her ser | bn 

x is not yet forgotten, though it is not as Mlle. de Zu! port ht 

= word knew or knows her. Boswell’s flirtation, 1% - neal! a 

7 his ‘entanglement,’ if anyone prefers to call it so—very ovelis ke 
united him to one. of the most distinguished women D 


S ; à e 
= of her day; and the elucidation of the story links up i 
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ur separate countries—England, Holland, Switzer- 
A Ee For the Zélide of the Letters, and the ae 
j of Boswelliana, was Isabella van Tuyl van Serooskerken 

Zuylen, and Isabella van Tuyl van Serooskerken van Zuylen 
va me Mme. de Charrière, the famous author of Caliste and 
To es Neuchâteloises, who fell in love with Benjamin 
the tant, who threw her over for Mme. de Staël. 
Eie story is told in M. Philippe Godet’s Madame de Charrière 
of ses Amis, printed at Geneva in 1906—two years before the 
nppearance of Mr. Seccombe’s edition of Boswell’s Letters. 
Mr. Seccombe might, therefore, theoretically, have known all 
about it; but it would have needed a happy accident to bring 
ihe discovery under his notice. M. Godet was not writing for 
English students of Boswell , and was unaware that he had dis- 
covered anything that they did not know already. Those English 
students, on the other hand, could not be expected to guess 
that the Life of a Swiss novelist, published in Switzerland, 
would clear up a Boswell mystery. It was by the merest chance 
that the present writer picked up the volume at an idle hour 
and discovered that it did so—and also discovered, incidentally, 
that there was another side to Boswell’s story of the breaking 
of of his engagement. It is distinctly a story to be told. 
Belle van Zuylen, as she was commonly called, was born 
in 1740—the same year as Boswell himself. Her family was 
one of the oldest in Holland—noble since the twelfth century— 
and possessed an estate a few miles from Utrecht. She was 
ous but was clever, witty, and well educated; had 
i i pee and learnt the English language well enough 
hee and talk it, but also to write it: she was 
Ro ee ot of reading the Spectator. She also had English 
: Athlone ae connexions—one of her cousins became Lady 
ily aan au seems to have been a name which she play- 
ives p herself. There exists a character sketch of her — Ro 
ee ene headed : Portrait de Mlle. de Z . EEA 
E serve e s se fait par elle-méme. An extract from it ; 

2 roduce her : l ; 


perament, liberal and generous by inclination 
with ie by principle: when she is sweet-tempered and easy 
ii and now etul to her, for she is making an effort. When 
Aout, a Patient for any length of time with people she does not 
yo aoe le portion of your esteem is due, for she is makin 
mi , thanks to TE She was born vain, and now her vanity 
OCS further į er knowledge of men and her contempt for them. Indee 
re des that direction than, in cold blood, she i she ot 

| ia ae of pinion that glory is nothing if it has to 
L lors Price of happiness; but she would never 


+ 
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When will the light of the intellect command obedience fro pay 
inclinations of the heart? When that happens, Zélide will ate ths mel 
a coquette. Sad contradiction! Zélide, who would not beat a dog a k at J 
good reason, or harm the most miserable insect, likes now and a Fe 
make a man unhappy, merely for her amusement—merely to win À i b i 
of glory which does not even flatter her intelligence, and only titil Ind Vo 
her vanity for a moment... - ates with 

... You will ask me perhaps whether Zélide is beautiful, or onl ever 
pretty, or only passable. I do not know—it depends upon whether À no D 
like her, and whether she wishes to make you like her. She has a He He 
figure, and she knows it, and lets you see just a little more of it than is à 
quite consistent with perfect modesty. Her hands are not white She y 
knows that too, and jokes about it; but she would rather be without that seven 
particular motive for jesting. gence 

Tender and refined in her feelings, she cannot find happiness either know 
through love or without it; but Friendship never had a temple more holy ci 
or more worthy of her than Zélide. Finding her sensibility too great to that 
allow her to be happy, she has almost ceased to hope for happiness, . , , talkir 
Realising the vanity of her plans and the uncertainty of her future, she h 
concentrates herself on the attempt to make the most of the moments as ; 
they pass. A 

And now you have guessed it. There is just a little of the voluptuous 
in Zélide’s disposition. Her imagination can be gay even when her heart tone 
is sad. . . . sponi 

were 

It is very clever; and the question arises whether the clever- there 
ness attracts or repels. A young woman who so adroitly pulls freel; 
herself to pieces in order to show how the wheels of her mind the l 
go round is apt to be an object not only of admiration but disou 
also of alarm. The suspicion prevails that she will not stop suitor 
at self-analysis but may also examine her friends and neigh- proce 
bours with a too penetrating candour ; and evidence is not want f aRh 
ing that Belle van Zuylen had that habit. She wrote a novel a Ma 
—or perhaps only a novelette—in which she satirised the simple | ment 
minded and slow-witted Dutch aristocracy. It was ie, th T 
anonymously, but it was known to be hers. Territorial T Cu 
nates, dowagers, and squireens all appeared in it in à nas ne 
light. The consequence was that Belle van Zuylen was ee a 
be formidable. Eligible young Dutchmen were, as a rule, 3 . Pense 
to marry her; while she, on her part, severely snubbed the pe | va 

who showed an inclination to do so. She remained single ae the fe 
long, and her parents began to feel anxious. AS gi be co 
passed, she herself began to share their anxiety- She cope | of gre 
to marriage not so much for romance as for emancipate” shold | W 
dependence of my position bores me,’ she wrote. | tesy 
feel much better off if I were a free woman.’ o nego | Rea 

So the eligible Dutchmen being dismissed, there D gibt + of iy 
tiations with eligible foreigners; and it is as one of thoss to the Decay 


foreigners—not all equally eligible—that Boswell comes all 
story. Probably, if Belle could have had her way, © 
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‘sd Benjamin Constant’s cousin, Constant d’Her- 


pave ma olonel in the Dutch service, who had been wounded 
es 


role than that of Belle’s confidant and correspondent. 
rer what he thought of his wife: 


no better 
He told } 
ow very well that I made an ill-assorted marriage with a woman 
er than myself, dowerless, in poor health, with little intelli- 

nd a very insipid character. That, in fact, is matter of common 
gence, ie In spite of that, I have redeemed the error of a young man 
po at of parents too indifferent to their son’s happiness, by making 
Heian happy, by helping her to shine, by thinking, writing, and 
né for her. . . . I have never allowed my dissatisfaction to be seen, 
because she was gentle, virtuous, and well behaved. Still, she is getting 
bad tempered as she gets older. 


You kn 
geven years old 


And so on, for four pages. One quotes only to show the 
tone of the correspondence and the points of view of the corre- 
spondents. They seem to have felt themselves linked, as it 
were, by the freemasonry of superior intelligence—entitled, 
therefore, to discuss persons on a lower intellectual plane as 
freely as they would discuss the lower orders, or perhaps even 
the lower animals. So when Constant d’Hermenches has thus 
discussed his wife, Belle van Zuylen proceeds to discuss her 
suitors. They defile before us in her letters—a distinguished 
pocession, mostly distinguished by titles: a van Tuyl cousin, 
1 Rheingrave of Salm, a Baron of Holstein, a Count of Anhalt, 
à Marquis of Bellegarde, and, finally, James Boswell, not to- 
mention a Count of Wittgenstein, and Lord Wemyss. 
aes 18 no need—and indeed there is no material—for telling 
nee of all the courtships in detail. One gathers that the 
| proxy eet was rejected because he would only woo by 
Lance he at M. de Bellegarde retired from the competition 
pensation nee a Catholic and could not obtain the Pope’s dis- 
YM Zuyle W mixed marriage. One also gathers that Belle 
the fo, ate id not weep for the loss of either of them. About 
S of the others—always excepting Boswell—we must 
. oe repress à curiosity which we have not the means 


ima El was doing at Utrecht we can only guess. 
arran n © came there by accident, because it was on the 
À 4, ito Ret Toute of his ‘ grand tour ’—or because he had letters 
| Meng ee which he wished to present—and stayed on 
E ad met Belle van Zuylen and found her attractive. 
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Noy 
We hear nothing of the commencement of the acquain 19! 
but the first reference to it shows Boswell already on 4 sue 
of familiarity with the van Zuylen household. ‘He ig Ra 
friend of mine,’ Belle writes. ‘My. father and mother > i 
a very high opinion of him, so that he is always Welcomed wh den 
he comes to see me.’ And, in another letter, she says : en iid 
Boswell told me the other day that, though I was a charming eee som 
ho would not marry me, even if I had the Seven United Provinces fort for 
dowry. I thought that very good. my ihai 
a : : ivi 
It is impossible to say whether that declaration wag meani n 
when it was made, to be taken literally; but the sentiments 
which inspired it are made clear by the one letter from Boswell r 
to Belle van Zuylen which has been preserved in the family aa 
archives and was lent to Mme. de Charriére’s biographer. Boswell Jover 
was fascinated ; but he was also conscious of obstacles. Hewa | j 
disconcerted by Belle’s religious scepticism, her interest in e 
philosophy, her addiction to frivolity, and her love of pleasure, you 
Go he went to Berlin, and thence wrote her a long letter of of tl 
remonstrance on all these points. It will be observed that he vi 
e p : se 
was sufficiently intimate to be allowed to address her as © Zélide’; anot! 
and the fact that he does so establishes the identity of Zélide ii 
beyond all possibility of dispute or doubt. < Favourite of wilt 
Nature, he begins; and then he proceeds to pour forth his ne 
voluminous advice : ie 
Permit me, my dear Zélide, to persuade you to abandon your a of my 
_ to pleasure and to seek a quiet happiness. Believe me, God has not destin are 
ğ us to taste much happiness in this world. T 
= He then formulates, at length, his faith in the Christian hiel 
verities, and continues : i appea 
û Q v 
You see that your friend is very fortunate in all that cone a witho 
important matter of religion. Take, I beg of you, the firm zeont o : A 
to preoccupy yourself with metaphysics. - Speculations of that or an 
absurd for a man, and more than absurd for a woman. ter d TA 
Consider your numerous material advantages: you are the gona 2 ie, 
one of the first families of the Seven Provinces; you have anma ; he z 
exalted relations, you have a sufficient fortune, and I must ae a à to ee 
add that Zélide is beautiful. You have every reason to look = acta? exhib 
a distinguished marriage ; you may hope to play an amiable and a r où | wwe 
part in life. Your talents and your accomplishments are capa T ming à Your h 
ferring great honour upon you. But take care: if all in ae mios | thay 
qualities óf yours are not governed by prudence, they may be very | | hay 
to you. ; Ea and f Dover 
Ti you abandon yourself to your caprices, you may experien Tt se | 
there a short-lived and feverish joy but no durable satisfaction. p religion N 
to me that you ought to believe me: I am neither a minister ° ontlont" at the 
nor a doctor; I am not even a lover. I am only a travelling 8 in si tary 
who has conceived a great attachment to you and has your happ dents 


heart. 
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mes on his interest in Zélide’s happiness to 
per for what ho conceives to be her faults. She has told 
geol further proof for us that they were already on very confi- 
that, if she married, and she and her husband 
e each other, she would be sure to fall in love with 
‘My soul,’ she has written to him, ‘is made 
It will not escape its destiny.’ ‘I know 


1 he presu 


for int 
that YO 
giving fre 


‘ou; al 
i a uld rather like a husband who would accept me on the same footing 
à mistress. Then I would say to him: Pray do not regard fidelity to 
ae a duty. Claim only the rights, and practice only the jealousy, of a 
lover.’ 

‘Bie, Zélide ! * is Boswell’s comment on that. ‘What notions 
are those? Is the name of mistress even half as agreeable to 
you as that of wife?” Then he goes on to speak of his travels; 
of the politeness of his compatriot Lord Keith, who is in the 
service of the King of Prussia; and of his encounter with 
another suitor of Mlle. de Zuylen, already named in this article : 


I have had the honour of being presented to the Count of Anhalt: you 
will readily believe that I regarded him with great attention. He appears 
tome a man of great politeness, very sensible, and of very attentive manners. 
{was only in his company for a little while; but, from what I saw and 
heard of him, I should be happy to learn that he had become the husband 
of my fair friend. But she must make it a point of honour to behave in 
strict accordance with the proprieties. 


The next sentences define still more precisely the terms on 
which Boswell and Zélide stood. One may suspect that the 
*Dpearance of the Count of Anhalt on the horizon had not been 
without its effect on their relations : j 


ae Si pa d I, Zélide, are on a footing of easy intercourse with one 
ler that will confess to you that I am vain enough to conclude from your 
aing an you have been as much in love with me as you are capable of 
| 8 sentim, any man. I say ‘have been,’ for I am very much mistaken if 
| unit a has not now passed from you. . . . You had no control over 
exhibited a you could dissimulate nothing. You seemed ill at ease, and 
| “Seasy to orced gaiety on the Sunday on which I parted from you. It 
| hean that you were moved. I perceived that I had a place in 
| thay mere] and that you displayed an affection towards me which was more 
fà having al Your letters have proved to me that yeu were happy 
Wve ang ae met a man for whom you were capable of feeling a 
T enduring passion. $ 
hey Why h d : i : 
the unt ad they not married? Presumably the adven 
y) Wag of Anhalt (whom nevertheless Zélide was not to 
“Us Wag Cne of the reasons; but neither of the correspon- 


Miling to recognise it as the particular reason to which 
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they had bowed. The reason which Zélide herself gave 
d . . W oY W: £ 
own unworthiness : Je ne vaudrais rien pour votre fe) a 


2 nme: ; 
pas les talents subalternes. If by those talent “iie 


Ng 
8, ÿ 


s e . Tes is 
Boswell, she means the domestic virtues, she had bet Ponds M} 


up her mind to the fact that they are indispensable ter mah 
to his wife, but to the wife of every sensible man. 
does not stop there. ‘I know myself,’ he adds, ‘and iL 

you; and I am certain that, if we were to marry, both aa 
would very soon be unhappy.’ And he pictures Zélide Hu 
ing that she is capable of making a good wife, and Proceeds to 
cross-examine her on the deposition : 


Would you be capable of submitting your inclinations to the vill 
perhaps to the caprice, of a husband ? Could you do this joyously, without 
the loss of any portion of your good temper? Could you live quietly in 
the country for six months of the year? Could you make yourself agreedble 
to simple and honest neighbours? Could you converse like an ordinary ] 
woman, and make your humours obey you like your harpsichord? Could 
you pass the remaining six months of the year in a town in which th 
society, though very good, is not quite in the latest fashion? Could you 
live in that style and be happy? Could you find an abundant source of 
joy in your own family? Could you restore your husband to gaiety when 
he was melancholy? Ihave known women who could do so, Zélide; but ar 
you one of them ? 


——— ont eté tient 


Boswell was evidently quite clear in his own mind that she 


F 
ley 


Not only 


was not; and, as he desired for his wife no frivolous butterfly, | 


but a domesticated helpmate, prepared to practise the sub- 


missiveness which St. Paul enjoins, there remained nothing for || 


pe him to do but to wish Zélide farewell. He did so with a religious 
=% —not to say an unctuous—air, as though he were pronoupens 
a Benediction upon the union which might have been but was 
i not to be: 


De fe 
& 


Farewell! I trust that religion may not make you unhappy- T 
of God in His true character, and all the world will appear 83y aide 
I hope that you will some day become a Christian. But, my e ou 
become a sun-worshipper rather than a Calvinist! May Heaven 
and make you tolerably happy! Farewell! 


Such were his parting words—or what were meant Ce 
Assuredly they were solemn enough to be parting words 1 
s truth; and it comes as a surprise to the reader to i 
, had a seguel.: Zélide, however, did not marry the Count 0" 
or the Marquis of Bellegarde, or any other of the © 
as she playfully styled them; nor did she regard Bo 
missal, or retirement, as definite. He remained, 2$ a 


swells d | 
: elt: D 


the permanent second string to the bow: the man wr etl 


Ww. 
was still disposed to marry, in default of a better eT to th 
he would or not, and in spite of her failure to oo ‘at the 
exacting standard of his specifications. It is possible 
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they were 
so many 
pave been made was the 9th of July 1764. In the 
aiats 1767 Belle van Zuylen came with her brothers to 
sping ? and both her letters and Boswell’s bear witness to 
al of the acquaintance, and show that matrimony very 
‘iy resulted from it. 
nearly had good introductions, and moved in the best London 
T She was presented at Court, and invited to supper with 
o Harrington. She stayed in the country house of one of 
inks. She fell ill, and was attended by the fashion- 
A hysician Sir John Pringle—whose name she Writes 
le. ‘ My apothecary,’ she writes, ‘has fallen in love with 
ne, My doctor, old Sir John Pingle, talks of nothing but me 
fo the Queen and to everybody. „She also speaks of duchesses, 
whom she does not name, coming to call on her; and she 
describes how she gave a dinner in her lodgings to David Hume. 
The fare was ‘rostbeaf’ and plum-pudding—sent in from a 
tvan; and after dinner the party played three ‘robbers’ of 
‘wihst.’ ‘I liked Mr. Hume and his simple, honest manners 
very much,’ she reports. 
That was at the time when the negotiations for her marriage 
vith the Marquis de Bellegarde were still proceeding. It may 
be partly for that reason that she does not mention Boswell; 
but Boswell mentions her, though only as Zélide. He was at 
Edinburgh at this time, and received news of her, duly passed 
o to Temple in a letter which usefully supplements her account 
of Sir John Pringle’s professional attendance on her : 
eye I tell you? Zélide has been in London this winter. I never 
ia physic ee is © strange creature. Sir John Pringle siran rar 
al of your a nee to my father: ‘She has too much ee y ie e 
M correspond + by out either resentment or attachment.’ Her brothers 
j but I am well rid of her. : 
: 7. x y= not rid of her. :‘ Do you know,’ we find him 
E 4 a months later, in November of the same year, 
ad kowin a from Zélide the other day, written in English, 
rt erekin al at an old flame is easily rekindled. The reason 
lations ae mg of it seems to have been the failure of the nego- 
ati | Dont à elle van Zuylen’s marriage with M. de Bellegarde. 
is | (Hemench © me about husbands,’ she writes to Constant 
rs myself 5 at about this time. ‘If I want one, I will find 
| RE Low mn, Tf that means anything definite, it means that 
k rap mee to marry Boswell—a hypothesis borne out by 
Dos of the 24th of March 1768: 
Vence p? a Dutchwoman aa a den 
k LXXI No. ee my soul, Temple, I must ha ne 
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sensible, so accomplished, and knows me so well, and likes n 
: z 1 | 
that I do not see how I can be unhappy with her. Six John E maeh E 


y a i S i € 
now for it; and this night I write to my father, begging he ve "ingle is ow 
go over to Utrecht just now. She very properly writes, we es the 
without any engagement, and if we like an union for life, good aug Thee, goo 
if not, wo are still to be friends. nd Well; pot 

; of 

And then, on the 26th of April : and 

I have not yet given up with Zélide. Just after I wrote You last ool 
received a letter from her, full of good sense and of tenderness, ‘My a his 
friend,’ she says, ‘it is prejudice that has kept you so much at a distan tho 
from me ; if we meet, I am sure that prejudice will be removed,’ The ie wan 


is in English; I have sent it tomy father, and have earnestly begged hi orl 
permission to go and see her. I promised, upon honour, not to cree put 
myself, but only to bring a faithful report, and let him decide, ~ 
Surely it is worth while to go to Holland to see a fair conclusion, one way 


or other, of what has hovered in my mind for years. I have written to per 
her and told her all my perplexity ; I have put in the plainest light wha T 
conduct I absolutely require of her, and what my father will require . ,. the t 
I tell you, man, she knows me and values me as you do. refus 
to sa 
i That contemplated journey to Utrecht, however, was never iot 
taken, the whole matter being settled by correspondence. One ] 
would give a good deal to see the correspondence; but it has, | liter 
unfortunately, disappeared. We have to content ourselves with | with 
the accounts given of it by the two correspondents to ther | Belk 
respective confidants; and those accounts, as usually happens lives 
in such cases, do not completely coincide. We may take it that | to bi 
4 = cach of them tells, and each of them omits, a portion of di E 
vs EN truth. Let us begin with Boswell’s version, which has, 80 a furth 
~ held the field. On the 14th of May 1768 he writes to tell Temple ai 
- that he has received his answer : | à 
: Jend! had 2 
So you are pleased with the writings of Zélide! Ah, my fend ! r her L 
you but seen the tender and affectionate letter which she wrote to m a house 
which I transmitted to my father! And can you still oppose PIR ihe He 
with her? Yes, you can; and, my dearest friend, you are mut A She 
right. I told you what sort of a letter I last wrote to her; it a her if 
fair, and conscientious. I told her of many difficulties: Tore sng be =e 
fears from her levity and infidel notions, at the same time sine Real Prev 
= and hoping she was altered for the better. How did she answer A like ¢ 
# her letter. Could any actress at any of the theatres attack T° git | had , 


keener—what is the word ?—not fury, something softer. The light 

flashes with so much brilliance may scorch, and does not her esp" h 

Is she not a termagant, or at least will she not be one by th 

forty? and she is near thirty now. Indeed, Temple, thou 

well. an. My pi 
. .. As for Zélide, I have written to her that we are agreed. 

(say I) and your vanity will never agree. .. . 


. i ip 1 
That is to say that Boswell has admonished pliée, 3 
tone of his previous letter, as to the submission whic? * 


a = 
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her husband and the obligations of the trivial round 


ae x0 n task; and Zélide has not taken the admonition r 
a art. 90 far, 50 good—we may believe him. But he has 


p a everything. There was another rift within the lute 
‘oh he says nothing, but of which Zélide informs us. He 
pad talked not only of matrimony, but also of literar 

Tt had been arranged that she should han 
‘à ut of Corsica into French. She Was not satisfied with 
ino rôle of translator, but aspired to that of editor as well. She 
Bei cb short, to use the blue pencil on Boswell’s work—the 
ork of which he was so proud that, at a fancy-dress ball, he 
"the label ‘ Corsica Boswell Jn his hat. He would not hear 
of such an outrage—and she insisted—and so all was over 
|: between them. 


The author (she writes to Constant d’Hermenches), though he had. at 
the time, almost made up his mind to marry me, if I would io E 
refused to sacrifice a single syllable of his book to me; so I wrote i A 
to say that I had quite decided not to marry him, and I have bandea 
the translation. 


That is the end of the story : love sacrificed on the altar of 
literary vanity, and the project of marriage dropped together 
with the breaking off the literary negotiations. Boswell and 
Belle van Zuylen drifted apart, and passed out of each other’s 
lives—both of them nonentities at the time, and both of them 
to become famous thereafter. 

His subsequent career is well known, and need not be followed 


TTA M. Philippe Godet, of Neuchâtel. She con- 
no aR 7 a Or a husband, and, at last, at the age of thirty- 
her ae tate Marriage with M. de Charrière, who had been 
ne, à few mil fs With him, she went to live in a quaint old 
qu es from N euchâtel, in the village of Colombier. 
due ie ut her married life was not otherwise unhappy. 
~ Work ae tedium by writing the Lettres Neuchâteloises 
Meviously satiris a her Swiss neighbours, as she had 
ik caine : „her Dutch friends, and produced an effect 
| Ua great ae oiia hornets’ nest. She also wrote novels which 
. | top i gue at the time—some of them being translated 
Ne ae of them anticipating situations which Mme. 
t was at cs her and got the credit of originating. 
Me after Je Colombier that Benjamin Constant took refuge with 


r 
| Paligiong, aad his first wife, and began to write the History 
i the 4: er eae he published many years afterwards, on the 
tat and s ying-cards. He was little more than a boy at 
that © Was a middle-aged woman, but there is little 


© Was in love with him, and he with her—until 


8P2 
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Oy, 191 
Mme. de Staël captured him. ‘I have met,’ he then 
her, ‘the second woman who has been capable of fia Wrote to 
world to me. You know who was the first.’ 8 all tte 
That, however, is another story, and a long one, not 
related now. The purpose of this paper has merely bade à 
solve a mystery, and give Mme. de Charrière her right y] 
in the variegated chronicle of Boswell’s multitudinous anoi 
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mue NEGLECTED CHILD IN NEW SOUTH 
WALES 


À RECENT speaker has pointed out that ‘the neglected child takes 
terrible revenge upon society when he grows into an habitual 
Feral! No doubt the great wave of social reform in the treat- 
ment of the waifs and strays of the community which has charac- 
terised the last half-century, not alone in England but practically 
in every civilised country in the world, may in some measure 
have been due to a genuine altruistic feeling ; but it seems to me 
that the recognition of the truth of the above statement was in 
no small degree one of the primary causes of the impulse to social 
reform. Up to the middle of last century society concerned itself 
with the developed criminal alone, without troubling itself to 
consider the question why he became a criminal. The judiciary 
apparently considered that its duty was done when the crime was 
sheeted home to the individual, and that the only thing that 
tmained for society to do was to get the criminal out of sight 
_ uther by incarceration in a prison for punishment at home, or by 

transportation to one of the penal settlements; and it will scarcely 
| be believed that many hundreds of children of exactly the type 
ir Bt before our Children’s Courts, and from thence sent 
| et one Schools, fined trivial amounts, or dismissed on pro- 
| 1 ae heir parents after being simply reprimanded, were at 
| peered to penal servitude, and often to transporta- 


| tion | to tre 
ir ie 2 convict settlements, many for long periods, and some 


eae 
} à ae gee 4g0, while looking over some of the public records 


} taining chell Library of New South Wales, I found a book 
if Fender, et sent to the Admiralty by Dr. Andrew 
tie "> Which throws a very lurid light on the manner 
| the cue offenders were treated so lately as the middle 
| Eg T “nth century. Dr. Henderson says that on the 19th 
| fte shi “T 1840 he sailed from Sheerness for Hobart Town 
by, of a Hindostan, having under his care two hundred convict 

E. ts Voya, ee Varying from eleven to sixteen years, and no doubt 
A “Wh ting p Pied the usual 130 to 150 days; he had therefore 


© observe the characters of those under his charge, and 
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Noy, ; 49! 
this is how he sums them up: Ten were of ‘ most 
ahaa? ah n yaga Fr la Exen 
character,’ thirty-three were ‘exemplary,’ nine were in Day f pu 
behaved,’ six were ‘in general well-behaved,’ eight eae Vell. eof 
different character,’ while one was of ‘ very indifferent char es {wo 
As to the remaining hundred and thirty-three he makes no = Cher cet 
probably parental neglect and evil environment had plac wet 
Sere : P ai he 
in the category of very bad boys indeed. m out 
Now as to the ages of these terrible criminals. Five Were hn whi 
eleven years, ten were twelve years, ten were thirteen years ff, | of | 
were fourteen years, fifty-five were fifteen years, and the tea, n 
ing seventy were but sixteen years old. These unfortunate e 
children were therefore of exactly the same ages and type as thos pors 
' . : AET R 1 : A E > chil 
now dealt with in our Children’s Courts. Surely society mug sum 
have breathed more freely when it realised that it had got rid of in th 
such a crowd of desperadoes ! Hee 
As casting additional light upon the treatment of juvenil I 
offenders in those not very distant times, I may cite another been 
document, a despatch sent in 1840 by Sir John Franklin (then f deal 
Lieutenant-Governor of Van Diemen’s Land) to Lord Glenelg, delin 
in which he reports upon the juvenile prison establishment at were 
Point Puer ; he states that there were there confined 494 prisoners, guilt 
of whom 388 were between ten and eighteen years, and that of The. 
these no fewer than 400 were serving sentences of seven yeas, | cam 
sixty-two of ten years, eighteen of fifteen years, and nine were the r 
“imprisoned for life. He further states that 294 of these boys bad f ordin 
received corporal punishment, the total number of stripes being | apher 
5741, and 677 cases had been subjected to solitary confinement. f delin 
He adds that other boys of eighteen and nineteen years had been mach 
sent to Point Puer, but that they were too old to commence la at tl 
ing trades, or do be subject to the milder discipline of that | succe 
establishment. i lr 
The transition from these brutal methods in England has wa ie 
very gradual, and perhaps not less so in Australia. ‘There a ie 
law-makers were apparently unable to realise that reformation wae She 
not punishment was the object to be desired, and therein | aa 
legal enactments in relation to children, almost without T a f ad ; 
tion, dealt with the fact of having done wrong rather than i tho À eten 
` growing tendency to do wrong. In New South Wales, we à | vip, 
‘middle of last century, several so-called orphan sch Dag he f adin 
been established by the Government, which really wer? wells | late 
accommodation not only of orphans, but of neglected 2, gos | a fy 


obs ta f10 ; 
vagrant and delinquent children ; but apparently these ae 


were entirely inadequate, for about the year 1855-56 PU estiti 
tion was drawn to ‘the large number of deserted an it 
children for whom some effort should be made, who, n m 
office records and police reports show, are present a 
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1912 : 

+ This state of affairs was no doubt a sort of aftermath 
at stampede for gold which had taken place a year or 
when large numbers of men abandoned their settled 

ons and rushed off to the goldfields ; and no doubt there 
occupa ae cases of both wife- and child-desertion as the direct 
were Peat these unsettling influences. The result of the agitation 
tae lowed was the establishment of a, society for the Relief 
which te Children. A large area of the public lands was 
of a to the society, and a barrack capable of accommodating 
ganter than 900 children was built; in 1857 an Act for its incor. 
nie was passed, under which power was taken to place 
m 5 under its board of management, and a grant of a certain 
mm of money was made to aid the society in their maintenance, 
a the same way that such institutions receive aid in England at 
ihe present time. 

During the next few years there does not appear to have 
been any movement towards social reform, or any attempt to 
deal systematically with the problem of children’s vagrancy or 
delinquency ; orphans or vagrants when brought before the courts 
were usually sent to barrack institutions, while children found 
guilty of serious offences were often sent to the ordinary prison. 
The exact extent to which juvenile delinquency existed, however, 
amot be definitely stated, and it is probable that, because of 
the reluctance of the authorities to hale little children before the 
ordinary: police courts, and so expose them to the degrading atmo- 
sphere of such places, the administration preferred to ignore the 
delinquencies altogether. Thus the absence of proper legislative 
machinery led to the necessary reformative work being ignored 


the very time when if undertaken the greatest chance of 


ess would have been offered. 
ie oo however, the late Sir Henry Parkes, no doubt 
| took »] Y tho legislative activity in regard to children which 
an u England at that time, introduced several Social 
ols ro the Industrial Schools Act, the Reformatory 
À terer hr and the Workhouse Act (the latter happily was 
| an Eni 15 into force, and it has long since been repealed), 
shments of both kinds were opened which to a certain 
Reha Attributes of ordinary prisons (as is the case 
| differen Institutions everywhere), and although there is 
$ heated © expressed in the Acts as to the nature of the cases 
[| ition, cD the distinction between them has generally been 
Leonlg oe Theoretically, only positively criminal chil- 
8 desg oy e admitted to a reformatory upon conviction ; 
Such condita: vagrant, and neglected children, merely e 
Pract; of wer e supposed to be sent to Industrial Schoo s; 
D the distinction has been by no means invariably 


qumbers 
of the 81° 
iwo pefore, 
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preserved. Actual malefactors were f requently sent À 
Industrial School or a reformatory, and vagrancy when 
criminal tendencies was also generally treated in a refo 

The barrack system continued to be the only met 
treatment of delinquent as well as orphan, neglected, and y 
children until 1881, when, again, Sir Henry Parkes mee 
matter in hand, and passed a Bill through the Legislature afl 
rising a new system, which was destined in a short time alm 2 
entirely to supersede the treatment of children of these g| ke 
large institutions. The Act, while still retaining the reformatories 
for what were deemed really criminal children, placed the id 
of dealing with all other classes in the hands of an honorary board 
called the State Children Relief Board, who administered the 
law on behalf of the Government. The board was authorised 
with the consent of the Minister, to withdraw children from any 
charitable institution wholly or partly supported by grants from 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund, for the purpose of placing them 
in private homes as boarders or apprentices, or when so directed 
by the Minister ‘ to remove any child from a Reformatory School 
and cause him to be boarded-out in the house of a person licensed 
under the Act for any period not extending beyond the term of 
detention of such child.’ 

During several years following the children were gradually 
withdrawn from all barrack institutions wholly or in part main- 
tained by the State, and in 1887 they were entirely emptied. 
And it is worthy of note that the remarkable diminution in the 
number of criminals in our gaols, to which I shall presently 
refer, began about that period, and has continued until the 
present time. I am not disposed to give too great weight to this 
circumstance, for many other causes have contributed, and S 
fact may have had a much greater influence in that a 
but experience has shown not only in Australia, but all over : 
world, that where large numbers of young people are ie 
together in barracks it is practically impossible to classify P 
effectually ; and seeing that it is usually the worst and most Beek 
character that exercises the most influence, the effect proûl 
by a few vicious ones is always bad. 


like 


Tato; 


Re was 
No further legislation in regard to neglected child ra Í 
undertaken until the year 1905, when the State Parliam wile 


New South Wales passed the Neglected Children ang a 
Offenders Act, which provided for the establishment 0 3 
courts for the trial of offences committed by or upo 
; \ 
environment, and so give them a reasonable chance of € 


The power to take such action had already been in P 
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à the laws of England under Act 62 and 63 Victoria, 
there 3b 8 of a Poor Law Union, and the guardians are of 
Beso li 
do s may at any time resolve that until the child reaches 
the age of eig 
jt will be noticed that this power is limited by the antecedent 
such condition, and to a certain extent that view has been adopted 
cation of the principle that it is the duty of the State to concern 
1901 was that they could be sent to an institution only in cases 
punishable offence. However, on the 1st of January 1901 a new 
entirely subordinate to the right of the State to intervene where 
parental control or a bad environment children drifted into a 
ew civil code, : what is called ‘ Fürsorge Erziehung’ has been 
ave not been proved, if it is shown that they are incompetent. 
Under the N ‘ ; i 

ew South Wales Act ‘special magistrates’ are 
| ny 
i accommodation is also provided for such children as 
fficer, whose duty is to make an inquiry into 
e child 


ambodied A which amends Section No. 1 of the Poor Law; 
gadan by reason of mental deficiency or vicious habits or 
mo 
; hteen years all the rights and powers of such parents 
condition that the child is already being maintained by the Board 
by the framers of the Children Act. But it is to Germany that 
itself with the control, and in its broadest sense the education of 
where it was shown that not only was the child neglected and 
code of civil law came into force which had been framed on the 
children were likely to drift ‘into evil courses through culpable 
vicious way of living, it was the community that suffered; and, 
Movided for, and the Court of Ward may direct that it shall be 
tha Practically the principal features of our children’s law were 
Thointeg for the trial of children’s delinquencies, and the pro- 
‘Waiting trial or have been remanded after a preliminary 
eht Stances surrounding the case before the delinquent is i g 
d’s mind that he is the hero of a trial is elimi- 


chapter provided that ‘when a child is maintained by the 
inion tl fe the parent of a child is unfit to have control of it, 
the guardian 
shall vest in the guardians.’ 
of Guardians. I would, however, argue that there should be no 
wemust turn in order to obtain the clearest and most logical appli- 
the young. There the law relating to neglected children prior to 
incontrolled by his parents, but that he had also committed some 
assumption that the right of parents to educate their children is 
parental neglect; on the ground that if through want of proper 
therefore, it was the duty of the State to intervene. Under the 
tablished in any case, even where serious faults of the parents 
M practice m Germany years before our enactment was passed. 
i Ugs are held not in an ordinary court but in a special building, 
he superintendent of this establishment is the 
| ; gest one the “special magistrate.’ Hverything that would 
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nated, the policeman in charge of the case is forbidden + 
in uniform, and all persons who are not directly cone Mhean 
the case are rigidly excluded from the place of hearin ; 
discretionary power is given to the ‘ special magistrate ’ S at 
inflict a fine or he may release the child on probation to hik x ma 
or to the care of some person who is willing to underan LL 
care, or he may commit the child to an institution ; or, we 
child has been guilty of an indictable offence, he may com le 
him to take his trial in the ordinary way, but in that case a “a 
of the proceedings must be at once transmitted to the Minted 
with a statement of the reasons for the decision. 2 
The salient feature of the law is the power to release the chi 
to his parents on probation, and in, the great majority of cases 
that is the course adopted. The regulations under the Act provide 
that children who are released on probation to relatives, or other 
persons, shall be systematically visited and inspected by the 
salaried probation officers of the State Children Department at 
their homes at least once in each month, but the number of visits 
varies according to the nature of the case and the general home 
environment, and it is the duty of the probation officer to satisfy 
himself that the conditions of release ordered by the ‘special 
magistrate’ are being fulfilled. 
The general conditions of release on probation which are to be 
fulfilled by the parent or other person are prescribed by regulation 
under the Act as follows : he shall— 


(a) Supply him with adequate and suitable wearing apparel anl 


sleeping accommodation. 

(b) Afford him reasonable opportunity for amusement and he 
recreation. 

(c) Provide him with proper medical attendance, nursin 
in case of illness. 

(d) Arrange for his punctual and regular attendanc 
accordance with the requirements of the Public Instruction Act eae 

(e) Send him at least once each Sunday—unless prevented by ae 
or other reasonable cause—to a Church and Sunday School of Ds 
religions denomination, when practicable, and generally safeguan 
moral and religious training. 

(f) Undertake the responsibility of faithfully performing all the 
tions imposed by the Court in respect to the child released to his oe poil 
(g) Afford to any authorised officer convenient and ready access x 
the child and his home to ascertain that the conditions of the child’ 7 
are being fulfilled, and that the Regulations are being complied MET, uh 

(Any person denying such access, or deliberately impeding R the 


althy 
g, and medicine 


e at day schod, in 
of 1880. 


condi- 


i f a breach © vat 4 


officer in the execution of his duty, shall be guilty © 
Regulations. A penalty not exceeding 201. may be imposed for 
of these Regulations.) (Page 19 of Regulations.) «ated bY the 
(h) The transfer of a child from a parent or person (app? 3 
Court to take charge of such child) to any other person shall not 
without the sanction of the Minister for Public Instruction. 


any DI 
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n Notification in writing to the Minister for Public Instruction shall 
(i) Not the parent or other person of any change of residence, absconding, 
E iat leave, or serious misconduct of any child placed in the care 
parent or person. 


po given 
absence 
of such i l ; 
« been before stated, both the children and their homes are 


upervision of the salaried officers of the State Children 
t, of whom there are thirty-five, once in each month. 
re also visited at frequent intervals by the honorary 
fficers, of whom there are 826, appointed by the 
Governor, with the advice of the Executive Council ; so there is 
a very close and constant supervision of every child placed on 
probation. And any failure on his part to observe the conditions 
laid down by the magistrate is at once reported, and the child 
thereby renders himself liable to be again brought before the 
court and dealt with de novo. 

The value of the probation method depends entirely upon the 
thoroughness with which the probation officers perform their 
duties. It may, therefore, be interesting to observe how the work 
is done by the Society of St. Vincent de Paul (one of the religious 
bodies who have undertaken the honorary office). They have 
divided the Metropolitan area into forty-two districts, in each of 
which a small committee is appointed to supervise the children 
inthe vicinity. Once in each month these committees meet in a 
central hall, and form a general committee, to whom a report of 
the behaviour of each child is made, which is entered in a book 
kept for that purpose, and from that book a general report is from 
time to time compiled and transmitted to the State Children 
Department, 

The last report which was submitted to me by the Central 
Committee stated that there were 280 Roman Catholic children 


ae the supervision of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, and 
a 


As ha 
ynder the s 
Departmen 
put they à 
probation 0 


luring í 
Ba the year 9764 visits had been made to the homes of the probationers; 
Per cent. of whom were reformed and induced to lead better lives; 17 per 


ent, i 1 4 Te 
eae ‘structed in Christian doctrine, and prepared for their religious 


digion jee _ Would probably never have come under the influence of 
tent, of ae it not for the fact of their being on probation, and 9 per 
°? Parents were induced tō attend to the practice of their religion. 


Th 
ir Wing principle of the Probation Act is that the moral 


bib $ delinquent and wayward children should, as far as 
tecital o © effected in the homes in which they reside, and the 
| stra; the above statement would seem to indicate that in 

td ‘On rate, it was accomplishing that very desirable 


+ ar ees of the Metropolitan Children’s Court show tha; 
t may be roughly divided into two classes—children up to 
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No, D 9 
twelve years and children from twelve to sixteen; ang alth T 
offences against property are numerous at all ages, experience. | w 
shown that at the early ages the less serious offences ate € hag il ee 
common. ‘These include climbing trees in the public be | a 
bathing in view of the public, swearing, stealing fruit or oe D ‘ f 
trifling articles, breaches of traffic regulations, riding on tra z m 
without paying fares; the more serious offences are geia i} m 
committed between the ages of twelve and sixteen. These ar = 1 
found to be comparatively few in number although great in e a 
such as burglary, false pretences, and the more serious fone of He 
stealing, receiving, and embezzlement. to di 
The great majority of children brought before the court ae À after 
either admonished and fined in trivial amounts, or dismissed on nexic 
probation to their parents ; but where the parents are found to by refor 
of such vicious or disreputable character, or where their habitation Carpi 
is situated amidst such undesirable surroundings that a retum to Indu 
the child’s home would be likely to cause him to continue his fro. quest 
ward courses, the court may, and frequently does, commit him to | mate 
the care of someone nominated by the magistrate or to the care of 4l 
the State Children Board, in which latter case he is sent to oneal. | ders 
the Board’s cottages in the country, where he is kept under obser- | simile 
> vation by the mother of the home, and attends the ordinary vil- 
lage school ; he is usually restless for a few days, until the glamour 
of street life has worn off ; and in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- T] 
dred he settles down into the family life of the farm, and usually isnot 
in a few months he is dismissed to his own home on probation, ae 
provided some improvement has taken place there. > E : 
It is only in the last resort that a child is sent to a aac 
It may be asked why should the committal to an institution i Boe 
3 reformatory treatment be regarded as a final alternative. Woud en 
; it not be better to send him there for discipline in the first ae ie 
and then allow him to return to his parents? The answer to “A cing 
question is: Because it is perfectly unnatural to confine à oe Conn 
to a barrack. The discipline of a reformatory is fixed and ngih close ¢ 
and it is not suitable for the vast majority of children. a there | 
discipline that the average child who appears before the ¢ 5 | Ment 
ones : à ee PU ART il obligation 1 I 
requires is family discipline, family routine, family Th is nl 0,000 
and the give-and-take of social life in the family circle. raced Comm 
sufficient that he should be taken from his home and P mer } “hich 
an establishment where everything will be found for him, stand, ? ton in 
he must conform to a code which he certainly will not w mi? Lie 
and where he will have no growing sense of responsibility: ©. toni 


nstitotio f 
further objection is that the detention in reformatory insti an if Vu: 


usually tends to become unduly long. No doubt a ch watt dc 
; times be matured physically and even mentally in 8 T° 2 ty I 
but when he leaves the institution where his individ “paredi? ) 
been suppressed, and his inclinations so curbed that his 4 
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pe said to be merely machine-made, he is dumped down into 
a | community, usually with an entire ignorance of the 
the gene 4 probably with the handicap of social ostracism, which 
orld, 22 frequently the lot of the reformatory boy. The effect 
ig but T on the mind of a child when he is sent to a reformatory 
pro aratively trifling offence is usually bad; in the case of 
or a C0 entally deficient boy, the harm done may not be 
but where he is bright and intelligent the feeling 
been unjustly treated rankles in his mind and cannon 
“ca eradicated, no matter how much he may be subjected 
à isoipline ; he usually has à grievance which, but too often, in 
ae life is followed by à ‘war against society.’ In this con- 
eon I may say that there are at the present time only two 
veformatories for juvenile offenders in New South Wales: the 
Carpentarian , capable of accommodating 100 boys, and the 
Industrial School for about 80 girls, and to my mind it is very 
questionable whether in each case the numbers might not be 
materially reduced. 
. I have dealt with the Neglected Children and Juvenile Offen- 
ders Act of New South Wales only, but laws of a somewhat 
similar character are in existence in all the Australian States. 


4 dull oF m 
reciable, 
that he has 


CRIME IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


The question whether crime is really decreasing or increasing 
isnot an easy matter to determine in any country ; and in Australia 
Ù perhaps presents more difficulties than elsewhere, due, on the 
| me hand, to our advanced legislation which during recent years 
has created numberless new offences, and on the other, to the 
‘eration of the First Offenders Act, the Influx of Criminals 
Prevention Act, and the tendency of the courts to inflict fines in- 
a of imprisonment. But after giving due weight to each of 
| a erations, 16 is impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
| ane rapidly decreasing in all the Australian States. The 
|3 ee ih statisticians’ tabulated figures, brought up to the 
| there ha RO, show that between the years 1891 and 1910 
- ment ie een a decrease in the number of prisoners (in confine- 
} 2,000 to à end of the various years) in our gaols of from 17 per 
monw ess than 7.5 per 10,000 of the total population of the 
} Thich the ee And if we go back to the year 1885, the year in 
| iny carding-out system for children came into full opera- 
Eur South Wales, and confine our inquiries to that State, 
t ation of the attached diagram, which has been taken 
e t of the Comptroller-General of Prisons, will show 
io l “on population ‘has declined from 27 per 10,000 in 
aay tos a 10,000 in 1910. The Comptroller-General’s Report 
àt the offences committed by prisoners while under- 
d fallen from 1878 in 1896 to 245 in 1910—that 
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is, to 1.6 per cent. of all the prisoners who had bee ae 
into the various gaols during the year. The expenditure Ceïveq 
prisons department has also materially decreased duri Of the 


same period ; in 1895 the cost for the year was 199 059] T the Be 

1910, notwithstanding a considerable increase in the sala in a 

officers, and a more liberal diet for the prisoners, it vig ae 
ut 9550 


82,1801. 
No doubt many causes have contributed to bring about th 

remarkable results. As the Comptroller-General says in his Re P 3 

for 1911: ‘Improved methods of classification in use in a 


prisons, aiming at the elimination, as far as possible, of all Con. w5 
taminating influences ’ have had their share; ‘and the genen] 210 
spread of education has in a large measure moulded the lay. ns 
abiding instincts of the community,’ while the fact that ‘fy | = 


many years there has been abundance of work at remunerative | 
rates of pay has been the means of reducing the ranks of th | 


occasional offender, a class considerably affected by the soci | nn 
elements.’ | mwl 
But I believe that probably by no means the least of the causes ae 
of the decrease of the criminal population has been the adoption at 
of more rational and humane methods in dealing with the waifs E f 
and strays of the State. a 
CHARLES K. MACKELLAR, sal 
SN w | 
Figures to the left give the prison population; those on the right the general A 
population. Dotted line shows the growth of the general population ; the black line i 
shows the variation in the prison population. The population in both cases is taken us 
ns on the 31st December in each year. ea 140 
On the last day of 1891 out of every 445 of the general population 1 was in gu Ines H 
» n 1894 ” 480 ” ” 1 ” 1m Ê 
à my EK D 535 D 9 l » 
” n 1898 ” 646 ” ” 1 ng 
” D 1899 D 682 A 5 1 ” 
» » 1900 4» 721 » ” ere, 
» » 1901, 760 D » DE 
» » 1902 4 764 s ” Lee 
» » 1903 D 785 5 n Le?) 
x » 1904 , 777 g rh eee 
i » 1905 4 887 à F E 
n » 1906 53 1005 F o RES 
A » 1907 D 1074 r A kam 
5 WS „ 1070 FR ET De 
= » 1909 4 1149 é 3 qari 
i » 1910 1280 S 3i Le 
31st December 1894—General population, 1,251,450; Gaol population, 1500 
» » 1908 ,„ » 1,605,032; » ” 4430 
»» ” 1909 T Ý 1,645,444; » DT 
” ” 1910 ry} ” 1,690,316; » y A ibe gst! | i 
From these figures it will be seen that during the last sixteen Tihs gout a 


population has decreased actually by 1284, and relatively, as eB 
population, by 2197. 
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gant showing 0 
jot each Yraken from the Report of the Comptroller General of Prisons.) 
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1,650,000 
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SSeS Rare ea 120 0 
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A D iaso ; 
« CO eee PERENS ima J 
P PT oS Se En OCH] NE 1,155,000 & 
Bs EEE in ; 
oe FIT Be eee ee Ae yin 
a sn ee ea 1,110,000 
R CET J fe ete a OCE. 
RIRE ae ton Bee pete 
. 2493 1897 , . 92960 1904. . - 
+. 2616 1898 . =. 2081 1905. . >» 1685 
> 2622 | 1899 : | 1989 | 1906. . . 152 
+ 2445 1900 . . 1899 1907. . . 1462 
+ 2604 1901 . . 1814 1908. . -~ 1500 
+ 2460 1902 . . 1840 1909. . ~~ 1430 
+ 2357 1903 ‘ . 1822 1910 . 5 . 1320 
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BRITISH LANDS AND BRITISH 
EMIGRATION 


Or schemes to provide homes and careers for British folk in British 
, onial 
Governments themselves, some are developed through Semi-officia| 


agencies, and others are the outcome of private benevolence o 
: os : p 
private enterprise organising benevolence on business lines 


Methods vary, but the objects are the same—to find places abron | 


for those for whom their Motherland has no place, to ofera 
future abroad to those with little hope here. There are thus 


three parties to the great process of organised migration—the | 


colony which reccives the migrants, the Mother Country which 
provides them, and the migrants themselves. For two out of the 
three the arrangement is admirable. The colony is enriched by 
the advent of sturdy citizens, energetic, capable, vigorous; taking 
good care to admit none but those with respectable credentials 


and the attributes which make for success, in every boatload of 
immigrants it receives the elements essential to national progres | 


The migrants, endowed with these qualities, have before thems 
career, rough perhaps, and hard, but a career with great poss! 


better things. Behind them lies hopelessness, before them there 


“is, at least, the chance of success, an opportunity. 


But what of the Mother Country? What is her ehir pe | 
0 W. | 3 


transaction? An endless bidding of farewell to people 
she has great need at home. There is, indeed, a co 
class of which the Mother Country could take leave w1 


: : <A pal 
poignant emotion ; but that class does not go, for the good a 
e 2 à 


that no other country has any more use for it than W a 
The shuffling wastrels, the lawless hooligans, the prole 
out-o’-works, the useless flotsam of the cities—these ce 
while the blood and bone and sinew, the stalwart, the © 

go. In every boatload of emigrants Britain sees herse 
of these elements that are essential to national existence: 


It is not easy, perhaps not possible, to determine Y ate 2 | 
racy the extent of this drain, but an approximate est" ing 


be made on an analysis of the following figures of pers? 
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| retur 
bilities. They have exchanged a monotonous round of unrewardel | 
drudgery for a path which may be rugged, but which leads t0 u 
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ynited Kingdom for places out of Europe during the last 


palf-contury : 


E English Scottish | Irish 
e 649,742 158,226 =... 
selen AA 996,038 170,7 57 | BEO 
Docs 1,572,717 278,626 741,883 
} (1881-18: i 1,110,584 187,961 465, 
E n. 1,919,354 473,318 2630 
P oo. Egi é FES 
| CEA ST SEE 
a “These figures, of course, cannot safely be assumed to represent 
il | ihe exact growth of emigration as distinguished from casual 
ial | mansit during the period given. With enlarged facilities for 
a } iavel the number of those who pay flying visits on business or 
® | feasure to distant countries has without question greatly in- 
ad f creased. But that they do indicate an enormous growth of 
'a | permanent emigration becomes clear when we consider the figures 
ws f which show the balance of movement between the United King- 
ie | dom and non-European countries during the last thirty years. 


ich _ (The comparison beyond that date is impossible, since figures of 
the separate nationalities entering the United Kingdom are not 
by | available before 1876.) It appears that in the decade 1881-91 
the net balance of migration outwards from the United Kingdom i 
ils | was 1,754,095 ; in the period 1891 to 1901, 735,800; and in the ‘ 
of decade just ended, 1,481,139. This latter figure is, however, 
| D below the mark. If we remember that a vast number 
<n a diers, who had gone to South Africa before March 1901, 
ied | ae during the last census period, it is probable that the 
i | Ay of emigration was close on 1,600,000. We find, therefore, 
ere | ktt Mae ne last thirty years about 4,000,000 emigrants have 

i ka ry. It would further appear that the increase of 

as come entirely from Great Britain, for the number 


À 
the Un cf no: à 
| l Farsons leaving Ireland has decreased by nearly one-half since 


on f 
able Stud: + by about 33 per cent. since 1881-91. 
any | enchsion + the ‘ Census Report’ lately published leads to the 


hat emigration is on the increase at the present time. 


son f Durin ; 
r f the ie ie last decade the figures have steadily grown. Thus, 
jp 


Compared , ance of movement outwards was 238,709 in 1910, as 
t With 72,016 in 1901. Comparing the gross movement 


ards in à oer : 
the Monte ee years according to nationality, we obtain 


English and Welsh Scottish Trish 


: 111,585 20,920 
255,589 79,784 
LXXT 


No. 499 


bi 
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Noy, | 19] 

Here we find the emigration more than twice ag are | 
: Ta Jy four ti ; at f jo! 
England and Wales, nearly four times as great from Se an 
about 50 per cent. greater from Ireland. For the mane ue 
the latter country be dismissed from our purview, wees ag 
consider only the drain of population from Great Britain. we } e 
Quantitatively regarded, it is serious ; considered qualitative ‘is 
it becomes a portent. If it merely represented the clearing à | nt 
of the surplus urban population, we might dismiss it with i ae 
reflection that, while it is regrettable that we cannot fing wa | do 
for all our people, their going is inevitable, and leaves elbow-toon | mor 
for others. There are even aspects from which the efflux of the | ! 
urban population might be regarded as an advantage. But the | Di 
emigration which is actually in progress gives no room for satis | 2? d 
faction, no shade of consolation, not even the poor consolation ever 
that it is inevitable. The gravest phenomenon of emigration js figu 
this—that while its volume grows its source becomes narrower, in ti 
Half a century ago the new countries welcomed all who came to mot 
them. A great poet of the West could still write with truth of en 
his country as one “a 
Whose latch-string never was drawn in be | 

Against the poorest child of Adam’s kin. ae 

Neither poverty, nor occupation, nor idleness was a bar against ae 
immigration. Men went on chance, they were taken on trust; | à 
there were places for all if they were able to fill them. M ia 
those days emigration did to a considerable extent reach the a 
unemployed class, it did touch the surplus population. P| 
That era has passed. ‘The new countries have ae a 
fastidious. They have their own native-born people who n E 
to be provided for, who are to be protected against undue = a 
petition. And such competition is in the towns. 1e ae her 
countries are beginning to have urban problems of ess rf Weak 
they do not want to add to them by filling their towns je ; to th 
city-bred men of Europe, who shall be competitors for oe ring | ong 
job, who will swell the army of casual labour. The late “he | by 
is rigorously drawn in when any such approach the door. tindi | Alva 
is another class of emigrants for whom it dangles ee of the | Min 
for whom, indeed, the door stands always open—the Seal |} po 
fields, the young and vigorous men who come from De cities tope 
and the cottage either direct, or after filtration through por Ë the y 


the forests, to bring the land, idle through the ages» ie : 
tion, to provide for the national defence. ai) 
Colonies need and welcome, less for the immediate .P ming Y 
domestic service than for the ultimate purpose of ben : con 
mothers of a nation. Bearing in mind the altered 8°" 
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e new countries, it is evident thaf, as emigration has 
he area from which it comes has narrowed, and that 
ercentage of these increasing numberg goes from our 
while the capacity of the countryside to feed the 
has diminished. In 1861 the population of the rural 
stream formed 52.7 per cent. of the whole; in 1905 it formed 
oa of the whole. These, then, are the phenomena—an 
Fi emigration ; that emigration more exclusively drawn 
jpcrea "al community ; that rural community reduced from 
n one-half to less than three-tenths of the population. 
This is not intended as à protest against oversea emigration, 
put against the system which makes emigration to our Colonies 
x danger to the Mother Country, and which even threatens 
Ar to dry up the sources of emigration altogether. The 
figures showing the altered balance of urban and rural population 
in the last fifty years make it obvious that oversea emigration is 
not the sole, or even the main, cause of rural depopulation. Tt 
ismuch more largely due to the absorption of the rural population 
in our large towns. Now it is clearly better that our country-folk 
should be guided to a career in our Colonies than that they should 
be left stifling and perishing in overcrowded towns. Tf they 
cannot find a career on British land, it is kindly and wise to help 
them to one on the land of our dependencies. But unhappily we 
lave not the choice of these alternatives. Both processes are at 
work simultaneously; one portion of the rural population is 
absorbed in the towns and stays there; the other is depleted by 
our Colonies. Like the pelican, we are feeding our young with 
ow own blood. It is the custom to regard this as an imperial 
sain, in that it promotes the growth of the young communities, 
ind increases their value as an imperial asset. Quite so, but, 
"en regarded imperially, the question has another aspect. As 


e Colonies are strengthened, so is the Mother Country 
Weakened, 


to the other 
‘ng time, + 
0 Which + 

Wayg 
‘Dring, 


of th 
i creased, y 


Pe to ma; Even from a lower standpoint, can the Colonies 

maintain the inflow of population if the rural areas of 
*t Country are exhausted? Are they not exhausting the 
© mine being worked out? Is it not time to 
* Source from which these supplies are being drawn? 
Peril of the situation does not lie entirely in the fact 
4 ce of urban and rural population has been changed 
ey years. A similar process, if not quite so startling, 


full 
he bal 
last 
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France the urban population has increased from 98 9 | 
in 1861 to 42.1 in 1906. In Germany, between 187] oe Ceny | 
the urban population grew from 36.1 to 57.4 per cent. ai | 
the United States the urban population, which in 1880 wa ile in | 
i 3.1 per Sony f 

16.1 per cent., had become in 1900 33.1 per cent. That on y 
is worse than these countries is clear from these figures in ie 
the growth of our cities has been in a larger ratio than of ae 
while at the start they included a far larger proportion of P | 
population. This, a fact of enormous gravity, is not, howe | 
the worst feature of the case. The emigration from France AR | 
Germany is small; the United States is yearly importing freh 
blood; we are exporting the best blood of the country districts 
already depleted by the migration to our towns. In our cas | 
oversea emigration is accentuating the evils of that intema | 
movement from the country to the towns, which in all countries | 
—even the newest—arouses the concern of Governments. | 
The problem, anxious for all, becomes acute for this county _ 
in view of the fact that in rural districts the increase of popula- | 
tion is at best very slow, while in many cases there is an actual | 
decrease. In the decennial period 1881-91 in England and Wales | 
there was a decrease of population in thirteen counties, of which | 
eight were Welsh. The average increase of population for the | 
country was 11.65 per cent., but in thirteen counties the rate of 
increase was under 5 per cent., while in some cases it was merely | 
fractional. Between 1891 and 1901 the average increase was 
12.17 ; in ten counties there was a decline of population ; in fifteen | 
the increase was less than 6 per cent. During the last cents | 
period the average increase was 10.9; in fourteen counties i | 
increase was less than 6 per cent. ; in eight counties the pbs 3 
tion declined. All the counties referred to were agricultural, m | 
the single exception of London, which showed à Re i | 

0.3 per cent. during the period 1901-11. These figures ee i 
more significant if we remember that infant mortality 15 T in 
rural than in urban counties. There is an interesting ae 
the Report of the Physical Deterioration Committee; Fo 

compares the infantile mortality of the two groups of co 

for two quinquennial periods : 


pris 
AVERAGE RATE OF INFANTILE MORTALITY UNDER ONE YEAR PER we Br 
IN THE OPENING AND CLOSING QUINQUENNIA OF THE Las 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY. f 
Urban Counties Rural Counties ; 
Females | 


wl 


gs 
1873 to | 


Males Females | Males 
I 


1873 to| 1898to | 1873 to | 1898 to || 1878 to | 1898 to 
1877 | 1902 | 1877 | 1902 1877 | 1902 


ieee 2a 
9 
175.9 | 180.0 | 145.5 | 1492 | 139.9 | 188.8 | 112.5 


qu oF 
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1927 : 
o we find infant mortality greater in the urban than in i * 
‘il counties, and increasing—and yet we find the popula- . 
the urban areas growing rapidly, while that of the rural 
jon © is almost at a standstill, and frequently decreasing. 
EA therefore, rural depopulation comes from the migration 
t | Cleary, ts, a fact which is supported by the census figures just 
omparing the increase of population during the last 
ee decennial periods, we find it greatest between 1891-1901, 
r | cos emigration was lowest, and lowest in 1881-91 and 1901-11, 


à | Flea emigration was heavy. 

sh |, Here we come to what is, perhaps, the most melancholy and 
cts | ininatory feature of the rural exodus—the class of men who leave 
ee ihe land. During the last fifty years of the last century the 
al | number of agricultural labourers diminished by more than 50 per 


les | cent. With a population enormously increased we have now less 
| than half as many men working on the land as we had half a 
i | century ago. Bad enough, but worse from the fact that those 
E | who now stay on the land are less capable than of old. The 


a | l proportion of young men in the country districts is terribly small. 

nn According to the Report of the Census of 1891 the age distri- 

ne i bution of the male population of England and Wales between 

ne. the ages of fifteen and twenty-five—excluding army, navy, and 

aly | seamen—was as follows : 

vas it Years Number Percentage 

a t l5 to 20 , : 5 ; . 1,448,500 100 

i i 20 to 25 . 5 à é . 1,271,400 87 

the | The age distribution of the corresponding male agricultural 

a | Wpulation was as follows : 

ith | Years x 

d i Number ERa Percentage Number and Percentage | 

the | y b 20. 171,000, or 100 percent. 159,000, or 100 per cent. i 

in | =~ to 20 - 108,000, or 63 per cent. 100,000, or 63 per cent. à 

) JN The a epee 5 z 
E.. e ‘but r 

oe ae = distribution among 1,000,000 males of the rural 

fie | x 


nee Number Percentage 
20 to F 52,204 100 
3 ee 39,172 77 


Lo ae 
lu *PPears from these figures that the decrease of the agricul- 


t ss between twenty and twenty-five as compared 
at F between fifteen and twenty is 24 per cent. more 
9! the whole population, and 14 per cent. more than 
oY bon a] districts generally. These figures do not need 
But yee to uncover the reality that lies beneath 
ages n any be required, it will be found broadcast ia 
Sit Rider Haggard’s Rural England. Apply the 
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Noy 19 
principle of the Sortes Virgilianæ to that book, and such se i 
rk : , 4 AL § Ley e 
as the following start into view : Ntences i 
Lief à ? an] 7 a y are 4 F G 5 
Young men,” said Mr. Squarey, Jun., are now seldom tl T 
seen upon the land, while hedgers, ditchers, and thatcher A 
all over fifty years of age. The race 1s dying out.’ ee ll 
This of Wiltshire. In Hampshire ‘it is now very dificul 7 
procure young men.’ In Sussex, a clergyman of much experien. > nf 
declared that ‘ none of the young people are staying on the aa | the 
In Kent, an authority said that ‘only the old men remained | the 
s mc | 
permanently on the land; the younger ones departed, His nar 
cheering view of the result of this condition was that “ apparently | m 
it must mean the depopulation of the rural districts and the 1 fail 
laying down of all but the best lands to grass, larch, and woods; mg 


Even the most zealous advocates of afforestation will hardly agree | pe 


that it would be a sufficient compensation for the loss of the ci 
people. In Hereford, ‘Labour is very short. The land is going 
back.” In another place ‘all the young men who were worth a 
anything went away, only the dregs remained on the land’; and i 
so runs the melancholy tale everywhere—the efficient go, only Wa 
the dregs remain. “itl 
Regarded merely from the rural standpoint this is deplorable, ae 
meaning, as it does, the substitution of grass for tillage, a retum sill 
to uneconomic forms of agriculture, a reduced home food supply, ir 
loss of internal trade, reduction of the general wealth. Frome j dan, 
broader national standpoint it constitutes a grievous danger—the | à, 
danger of national extinction. It is easy to joke at the expense | agre 
of ‘Hodge,’ but Hodge is the father of the race. Rousseau, 14 i 
Emile, enunciates the truth in words which bear quotation : E exis 
Les hommes ne sont pas faits pour être entassés en fourmilière, ve | of th 
éparssur la terre qu'ils doivent cultiver. Les infirmités du corps ainsi H, myse 
vices de l’Ame sont l’infaillible effet de ce concours trop nombreux. L Er ‘ ‘te 
est, de tous les animaux, celui qui peut le moins vivre en troupeaux à an, 
hommes entassés comme des moutons périraient en peu de ‘ep e is | 
villes sont le gouffre de l'espèce humaine. Au bout de quelques ga ous | i 
les races périssent ou dégénèrent; il faut les renouveler, et c’est tou] | Doi 
la campagne qui fournit à ce renouvellement. à prob 
um 
Migration from country to town, then, is not only not ae rt e 


ing in itself, but it is the inevitable process by whic ATG 
repairs her wastage. But there must be some mee as 
proportion in the movement. Indeed, if the morna out 
continue, if we are not to provide our physical dividen palan 
our physical capital, there must be maintained a cert sore) 
between town and country. That the balance has beo! of th? 


e F 
endangered in Great Britain will hardly be denied a aa i and = 
fact that less than 30 per cent. of the population x tho qe i 


that of that minority the most efficient go, ‘and oniy i 
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nain; many; and those probably the best, leave the Mother 
altogether. Worse still, and not yet sufficiently recog- 
r the result of this exodus on the physical standard of 
atry-folk themselves. : With the departure of the fittest 
production of the species falls to the least fit; with the 
i ee of the marriage market come more consanguineous 
de dom the overcrowded, degenerating city population the 
Sires struggle back to the country. And 80, while overcrowd- 
ing and unemployment work their wicked will on the city-bred 
people, the source of physical regeneration becomes not only 
exhausted but polluted. | Le 
Emigration then—a blessing to those who go and to tho 
country which receives them—becomes a curse and a menace to 
the country which they leave. In a paper read before the 
Colonial Institute in 1909, Dr. Arthur, M.L.A., New South 
Wales, dealt with this aspect of the emigration problem. Eager 
and anxious to transfer the tide of British migration from foreign 
countries to the Colonies, in which all will agree with him, he 
still recognises the danger to the Mother Country of a too full 
stream of emigration even to her Colonies. He regards the 
danger as so pressing and imminent that he believes that it would 
be a bar to the success of any attempt to promote emigration by 
agreement between the Imperial and Colonial Governments. 


all re] 
County 
nised, | 
the cou! 


I cannot [he says] for a moment believe that the Imperial authorities 
could regard with favour any attempt to denude the country districts 
of the British Isles of the best of their bone and sinew. As an Imperialist 
myself, T cannot approve of such an undertaking, however much I might 
ph to see/so desirable immigrants arriving in the Colonies. The truth is 
Mat the Mother Country has few or none of these people to spare, and her 
avour should be to retain them all within her bounds. 


“we ‘au to retain them, that is the problem. And it is à 
Problem Which admits of no delay in the solution. Tt is not a 
th mate, Should be difficult of solution. There is nothing 
much ae With British soil, nor even with the British climate, 
Nemse] WE abused ; there is nothing the matter with the men 

~ Yes. Other countries are struggling to get them. Our 
Dr. Arthur says, are prepared to canvass the United 
tom end to end for immigrants of such a character. 
lem men and such land, it ought not to be an insoluble 
five Keep the man on the land, and to enable him to live 
Md re ee the land, with the added inducement that he 
“near the old home and among the old folks. It is 
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No | A 

a mistake to think that the rural emigrant goes alway wit à : 
ful alacrity. Mr. Thomas Hardy, than whom no me Cheer, or 
deeply penetrated the rustic mind, bears witness to the y a Mote ing 
with which he goes : Cluctane the: 
This process [he says], which is designated by statisticians seu of] 

tendency of the rural population towards the large towns, ; 2S “th 
tendency of water to flow uphill when forced. The poi gnant A tha D 
who are thus obliged to forsake the old nest can only be realised i tho, | mx 
who have witnessed it, concealed as it often! is under the mask of indifen pe’ 
e acre 
Nor would the problem long remain unsolved were we wao À ( 
follow facts, not theories. We are at the present time the vied | was 
of two theories, one economie, the other political. The economie p oi 
theory, which is now regarded as less axiomatic than it used || mg 
be, is that farming, to be profitable, must be conducted on a | 60, 
large scale. That theory had a large substratum of truth whe | a 
it was started, some 130 years ago. Applied to wheat-growing— e ve 
and wheat was a prime necessity in those days of war—it was | de 
economically sound. And for years Britain prospered under the | pa 
system which resulted in the engrossment of farms. But even | ce 
in those days there were dissenters, who saw a social dange | fnd 
lurking behind the economic success. As the farms grew the run E iie 
population dwindled. That fact is now generally recognised; | situ 
indeed, the evidence of other countries as well as our own i 
insists on recognition. But still we are to some extent ‘obsessed | with 
by the tradition of large farms. There are people who still think | up’ 
in terms of wheat, forgetting that men do not live by bread Ont 
- alone. And they persist in the theory though they find them- ap 
selves revolving in a vicious circle. Large tillage farms requié | co 
abundant labour, but they kill the supply of labour. tena 


There are others who recognise that the economic theory “a 
no longer be maintained, who see the danger of rural deria 
tion, and who recognise the necessity for a larger distribution 


land, but who themselves refuse to face facts, and have a | hold 
structed a theory of their own, under which the cou a | s 
this moment groaning. This is the political theory— tha t ie l a 

m: 


should be no freehold ownership of land, that the land > mer 
held in tenancy from the State. This theory of limited 0 ot À 
ship is far less defensible than the theory of large farming f| 


5 ire 
the latter at least did for a considerable time achieve the a 
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„lia would have warned the authors of the Small Hold- 
or Austra Be 1907 and 1908 that they were courting failure when 
a allowed the theories of Socialism instead of the experience 
they 22°, 
if Bee fore has followed. At the Crystal Palace, last autumn, 
AT incolnshite (then Lord Carrington) revealed it in all itg 
Lord nde, even though the revelation posed as a triumphant 
One hundred and twenty thousand men planted on 12,000 
aan Jand—this represents the sum of agricultural regeneration 
acres space of some four years! If we be told that the time 
I te that we should wait and see, we turn to the Report 
its Small Holdings Commissioners, and find that the remain- 
ing genuine demand will be Batiste’ by the distribution of another 
60,000 acres or SO. That would not be a great stride towards the 
reconstruction of our agricultural system ; 16 would be but a poor 
spigot against the stream of migration, even were the working 
of the scheme satisfactory. But already we hear warnings of 
failure, complaints from the tenants of high rents, protests 
against the monstrous redemption charges, whispers of rates 
being charged, and so on. Our late Minister of Agriculture could 
find nothing better to say than that the situation need not cause 
measiness. But at is not freedom from uneasiness that the 
situation demands, it is a sure and certain confidence and hope. 
Unless land-holding be made attractive, unless it be invested 
with the elements of hope and confidence, the policy of ‘ speeding 
up’ must not only be in vain, but actually injurious, by reason 
of the disappointments it will inevitably engender. ‘The dis- 
| appointment is already showing itself, unreasonably, for what 
| could be expected from the policy of 1908? If limited ownership, 
tenancy, has failed to satisfy other peoples, even under conditions 
50 favourable to the tenants as those created in Ireland under the 
and Act of 1881, or the perpetual rent-charges of Denmark and 


many during the first half of the last century, or the lease- 
holds of N 


magnit 
pean. 


| un ew Zealand to-day, who could expect that the British J 
a would be satisfied or attracted by a system which imposed a 
ica: created large charges for management, and even ‘s 

| counei] : iat the tenant should purchase the land for the county a 

} & ep and still remain a rent-payer on his own land? No one, s 

A hindeg $ “tsons compelled to dance to the socialistic pipe, and a 


e u coy to the patent lessons of fact. ae 
orgs "itish peasant probably knows little of socialistic 
Una] Ree des not know what ‘collectivism’ means; com- 
à Now te has no significance for him ; ‘ land nationalisation, 
“tds the ` the phrase at all, remains only a phrase. He under- 
eople aing of the chorus of the Land Song, The Land for 
Put translated into prose the sentiment presents itself 
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Noy 
to him as a system under which he has to pay larger r a if 
get less indulgence than his neighbour hiring land under the and | 
discredited system of private landlordism. As a method con, | th 
tributing the land to the people, this strikes him a of dis. ju 
practically unsatisfactory. being i 
Our peasant knows little of the peasantry of Europe i 
probably cares less. He does not know how they have pro | S 
from serfdom to ownership, but, being human, he hae a 
heart the instinct which has guided them through that evoluti 4 pe 
Tt may be admitted that the instinct is not at this moment e els 
Through long-enforced repression the appetite for ownership h 
3 iad : as 
become dull. But with opportunity it revives. Unhappily io or 
gratify it the Englishman has to go far afield, and he goes, Ty ris 
does not want to leave the land, he wants to live on it, and so he be 
goes—he is forced to go—where he can live on it, not as a servant a 
but as a master. Our peasant probably does not think the matter i 
out on these lines. He is only conscious of a profound discon. an 
tent, and a vague idea of ‘bettering himself.’ He looks for 
betterment in countries where the chance of becoming a land- n 
owner is not denied him. de 
This is the great fact on which all schemes of agricultural el 
regeneration must be based if they are to be successful. It is quite th 
useless for the Prime Minister to assure the peasant that tenancy M 
is the best form of tenure, or for Lord Lincolnshire to warn him + 
against ownership as a system which, by developing his indi- pu 
viduality, will ‘put back the hands of the clock.’ Abstract | ne 
theorising never yet destroyed natural instincts, and never will, | fre 
and until our legislators grasp that fact and act on it, all iai ha 
efforts to keep the people on the land will be in vain. e a | th 
may be appointed, county councils may be ‘ speeded up,’ pus | 93 
minstrels may sing the Land Song till they are hoarse, he j a 
orators may hold the dukes to ransom—the tide of emigrati | 
will still flow. it | 
How greatly in vain will be these efforts may be jude je: to 
reference to the countries mentioned in the course of this 21 a n 
to which may be added Russia. Here the system of con 8 
tenure has completely broken down, and is being rapidly eT i i. 
by individual ownership. Already in some five yeas os T 2 
million proprietors have been placed on the land, while ee 
of acres are in the hands of the Peasants’ Bank, Le ne an 
up ready for distribution. But we need go no further ne o the pe 
Ireland to see how tenancy, no matter how favourable tof vl 
tenant, fails to satisfy. The Irish tenant under the Pant ; 
1881 had advantages possessed by no other cultivator un th 


in the world. He had fixity of tenure ; the free right à “ t 
of his tenant-right—which often fetched as much as, 0? ue 
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eo-simple value of the land; his rents were periodically ad- 
| by a tribunal notoriously predisposed in his favour. He was 
lly in this position : that he stood to reap all the benefits 
d conditions while his landlord had to bear the burden of 
It would not have been difficult to prove that his 


the É 
‘usted 
yractica 
of improve 
depreciatio n. 


nd ition was in many respects more advantageous than that of 
el pos wner. The rewards of his industry were his own, the 
his Be ities of neglect or misfortune could be shunted on to someone 
a ss And yet he was neither prosperous nor content. 


io men in such a position it might have been supposed that 


has ownership had nothing to offer, save added responsibility and 
to risk, But what has happened? Contracts for sale have either 
He been completed or approved for ‘more than half the cultivable 
i | area of Ireland, at a cost of some 115,000,000]. Since 1903 some- 
nt, 


thing like 6,000,000 acres have changed hands. That is really 
an agrarian revolution, which makes the figures on which Lord 
Lincolnshire prided himself appear in their true perspective as a 
record of ludicrous failure. As the revolution has been large and 
thorough, so have its results been astonishing. Swelling bank 
deposits, clean and tidy homesteads, well-tended farms, increased 


m self-respect, growing contentment—these things are a constant 
VE theme of admiring discussion, except, perhaps, in the case of 
noy Mr. Dillon, who has recently deplored the growing contentment 


as conducive to selfishness and patriotic languor. But for the 
purpose of this article the effect of ownership on emigration only 
need be considered, During the last fifty years, while emigration 
from England and Scotland has trebled, emigration from Ireland 
has fallen off by about one-third. During the last decennial period 
the balance of movement outwards was : England and Wales 
95,310, Scotland 292,559, Ireland 267,083. Thus the net 
emigration is greater from Scotland than from Ireland at the 
present time. So far as the rural districts are concerned, the 
"migration from Great Britain must be in far greater proportion, 
a the reason that much of the rural emigration goes to the large 
custia] centres in England and Scotland, as is shown by the 
ane the census ; while in Ireland, emigrants from the rural 
means few large towns or industrial districts to attract, 
i owner p island altogether. Bearing this in mind, the effect of 
1 Ree on emigration becomes very marked. 

urely the lesson is obvious. By full, unfettered ownership 


K and . L 
E. E chance of ownership new countries are drawing away our 


th] Which y full ownership Germany has checked a rural exodus 
anf A Securit excited her alarm. In full ownership Ireland is finding 
st | the fy and her people are finding a bond that keeps them to 
pan | frame ae In Great Britain alone do we find legislation avowedly 


9 place obstacles in the way of the peasant to freehold 
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Nov AE 
tenure—a deliberato antagonism to natural instinct 4 
Great Britain we see a ceaseless flow of her mo 
citizens—a flow unceasing and increasing. The 


cants for passenger accommodation. The companies the | 
hat rm | 
Y round ; 


fifty ships to transport the living cargo to Australia, for we | 
a 


dozen would suffice in the case of Canada. The manager of 
great line fears that there will not be ships enough to meet ie 
demand, even though cargo ships have been adapted for passe | 
traffic. Itis even proposed to meet the difficulties by the Colona | 
Government guaranteeing a minimum traffic over a lengthy | 
term, in order that shipowners may buy or build vessels to deal 
with the trade over long periods. 

Such is the prospect, happy for the Colonies, cheerful for the 
emigrants, fraught with peril for the Motherland. Is it not high 
time that we took measures to avert the evil that threatens th | 
physical superiority of our race, that will complete the destruction | 
of the balance between the field and the workshop, that will make 
us wholly dependent for our food upon the stranger? 


GILBERT PARKER. 
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ty STATE INSPECTION OF CONVENTS 

la 

ne ' A REPLY TO DR. ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER 

ihe 

ger In the last issue of this Review there appeared an article entitled 

al ' Convents in England : a Plea for State Inspection by Mrs. 

thy Sloan Chesser. I have no desire to enter into any controversy 

a concerning the different aspects in which conventual life can be 

legitimately regarded, although, being, as I am, either related 

the to or connected with a large number of those who have deliber- 

e ately and of their own free will chosen that mode of life, I should 
0 


probably present a picture of it entirely different from that which 
apparently fills the mind of the writer of the article referred to. 
But I do desire, if I may, to remove some misapprehensions on 
her part, and to correct, if I can, certain inaccuracies of state- 
ment to which she, though obviously earnest in her contentions, 
has, through no fault of hers I am suré, inadvertently committed 
herself. 

I will follow the article as closely as I can, and it will be 
my endeavour to state nothing which cannot be ‘verified by 
anyone who seeks for the truth; though, within the limits 
assigned to me, it will not be possible to deal so fully as I should 
Wish with the many disputable points raised by Mrs. Chesser. 

She begins by referring to the number of religious houses in 
England, and states that there has been, within the last few 
Years, a large increase of convents in this country. This is 
quite true, and of that fact England certainly has no need to be 
‘shamed, for, true to her traditional policy, she has afforded an 
“lun, as she did at the time of the French Revolution, to a 


Thon number of honest and religious people, notably from 
ce. 


ledged, a 


“Y may, the country which has given them shelter. They 
rden to us ; they interfere with no one; they observe 
| bef he land, pay their rates and taxes, and, as they must 
3 tega and clothed, must help the trade of the country. With 

a ose who came from France, if the French Govern- 
lgated such legislation as they knew could not fail 
out the practical suppression of the religious orders, 

977 
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; Noy, 19! 
it was not because they considered that their house 
inspection. The movement in France against the religi 
was, as is well known, directed by anti-religious a 


S Neede à 
oug Orders 
Socialisti 


iwe 
ins) 


forces. It will not be pretended that it had the gy % | evi 
Catholics who professed and practised their religion, Ppor o f of | 
In Italy, where the same forces, have been jn Operati ing 
auon, f and 


there has been, I believe, some legislation regarding the religion | 
: ; i 
houses, but it would puzzle anyone to say what it amon Ta p y 
8 to, 


Tt has apparently had little or no effect, for the religious hoy | de 
Se 


is € 


do not seem to be much diminished in number, though I} 
heard of one religious order of men of its own accord ake o scl 
some of its houses for economic reasons, much to the grief of R | D 
people in their neighbourhood. There are very few Italian an si 
in this country. After a long and wide experience, I cannot if 
remember ever having met one. | 
As regards Belgium, I am unable to verify Mrs. Chesser, | cdu 
statement that ‘the only conventual establishments recognise! | bec 


by law are those which have for their object the care of the poor, | 
and where each inmate retains full ownership of her property | 
and income.’ I have referred the subject to two Belgians, but | 
they are quite unaware of the existence of that law. Anyhow, | 
from the annual returns before me, I cannot detect any appre- | 
ciable diminution in the number of religious houses throughout 
Belgium, whether they are connected with the cloistered or the | 


But there can be no doubt that the Socialist 


active orders. i 
igious houses, | 


section of the Belgian people has its eye on the rel 
as was made manifest at the recent general election. ‘They | 
make no secret as to what their political aims are, but inspection | 
of convents is the very last thing they are likely to ask for. =} 

But to come to the chief point of Mrs. Chesser’s contention | 
She names the following as being in most urgent need 0 


i i and 
inspection—namely, ‘ convents, convent schools, orphanage mi 
il deal in the À 


laundries.’ For the sake of convenience Iw 

à . g far as the 

place with schools, orphanages and laundries. »O aan 
pviousiý 


inspection of these is concerned, 
unaware that this ‘ urgent necessity’ has already | 
legislation. All schools and orphanages which recel 
be called children of the State, such as workhouse, 167, fed DY | 
industrial, and ‘special’ school children, must be cu ‘he 

one or other of three Government Departments—nan™ Front 
Local Government Board, the Board of Education, a ¢ West 
Office. For'instance, in the Roman Catholic diocese ja cout 
minster, comprising London north of the Thames a? certe 
ties of Middlesex, Essex, and Herts, there are fourte 5, 00 a 
schools conducted by members of religious congregation”. oi 
these seven are certified by two Government Dep? | 
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py all three Departments. One would imagine that sufficient 
iwo a of this class of school had been thus provided for, but 
inspe? ily our legislators have not thought so, for under Section 4 
exiger Law (Certified) Schools Act, 1862, a power of visit- 
ol ee examining into ‘ the state and management’ of the school 
mg Tho condition and treatment’ of the children is conferred 
and Boards of Guardians who have placed children in a certified 
po Nor can this section be regarded as a dead letter, for it 
a R to the full. I could name several Roman Catholic 
ee where as many as twenty or more Boards of Guardians 
if each of them, twice a year at least, make surprise visits of 
inspection to these schools. Surely schools that are liable to so 
many visits without notice may be regarded as being rather Over- 
inspected. Similarly, the reformatory, industrial, and ‘special ’ 
schools are also visited and inspected by county councils and 
education authorities, at whose instigation children may have 
been sent to them. With regard to orphanages which are not 
certified by a Government Department, it should be borne in 
mind that the inspection of these has been provided for under 
Section 25 (1) of the Children Act, 1908, which says: “The 
Secretary of State may cause any institution for the reception of 
poor children or young persons supported wholly or partly by 
Voluntary contributions, and not liable to be inspected by or 
under the authority of any Government Department, to be 
visited and inspected from time to time by persons appointed 
by him for the purpose.’ This section of the Act applies to 
all orphanages, whatever religious denomination they may be 
‘onnected with. I have positive evidence for the belief that the 
Roman Catholic body would have been pleased if all such insti- 
lutions had been placed under a Government Department to be 
ieee by His Majesty’s inspectors in the same way as are 
h afed schools, but Mr. Herbert Samuel, who had charge 

® Bill, could not, it was understood, entertain the idea on 


ace i | 
: ount of the enormous cost which such a system of inspection 
ould have involved. 


will now deal with the subject of convent laundries and 


Tt should be observed that the Factory and Work- 
religions p 1907, relates to all such institutions, to whatever 
been to sou they may belong, and the effect of that Act has 
ctory ung all such institutions within the scope of all the 
er eat Workshop legislation up to 1907. Towards the end 
Dente | ile Mrs. Chesser says that ‘the only inspection of 
the | a Present existing relates to convent laundries, and as 
Oneng ondes that no inspector can examine an inmate of a 
Bani ue TY Save in the presence of the Superior or priest, 

Mmspection not worthy of the name.’ It is quite clear 
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that Mrs. Chesser is here referring to the Factory anq E 
Act, 1907, Section 5 (2) (d), which says: cin ie Orksho | pet 
premises forming part of an institution carried on for ref eu 0 po 
purposes, if the managers of the institution so give noua | ext 
chief inspector of factories, an Inspector shall not, mn Othe f vel 
consent of the managers or of the person having hares the Cal 
institution under the managers, examine an inmate of het the | sm 
tution save in the presence of one of the manager an i on 
such person as aforesaid.’ It will be observed that ‘ee of ty? 
mention here of ‘convent,’ ‘superior,’ or ‘priest,’ and I am T Eo 
to state, without fear of contradiction, that tlie request made i il 
this concession was from non-Catholic sources. Further ae p a 
in a position to state that no managers of a Roman Catholie | ing 
convent laundry have availed themselves of this concession, no | st 
are they likely ever to do so. E vi 
The conclusion, then, at which I arrive regarding inspection | able 
of ‘convent schools, orphanages, and laundries’ is this, thatthe f” the 
State does inspect Roman Catholic certified schools as rigorously | call 
as it does any others: that provision has been made whereby all | den 
Roman Catholic voluntary homes and orphanages, in common with | … Bu 
those of other denominations, have been placed by statute under | laun 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of State, and may at any time | the 
be inspected under his authority : and that all Roman Catholic whe 
laundries and workshops are under the same inspection as ae f| ° ther 
commercial laundries, and subject to the same regulations of | said 
the Factory Acts, with a few unimportant concessions made o a 


account of their different circumstances. ; 
Mrs. Chesser refers to an inquiry made so far back as 19% 
at a Roman Catholic school certified by the Local Government 
Board, when an apparently sad state of things was discovered. | 
have no knowledge of the case myself, but it would seem that a | 
management was inefficient, and the Local Government Pa a i 
inspectors were rather late in detecting the consequent de - | 
in the school. This sort of thing will happen from ee 
time, and any school, whether Roman Catholic or not, 18 | 
to suffer from an inefficient staff; but I think ib per 
observe that the ophthalmic disease, usually called conju 
which’ would seem to be the disease from which 2 7 
children were suffering, is very prevalent among Foor À 
dren who have been drawn chiefly from districts neat 
ports. At the present moment the Metropolitan Asylum? 7 
ophthalmic schools are filled almost to overflowing, e 
Roman Catholic children, who are provided for else ne njun 
Poor-Law school is liable to an outbreak of trachoma oo tis 
tivitis, neither of which diseases is due to “eye-destroying ion 
Much is said by Mrs. Chesser regarding cons 


notiviti | 
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between Pens who pay rates and taxes, as if convents were 

ot À alae from such payments. But why does she single out con- 
ri ma Js she unaware that there is a vast number of non- 
he | pe Jic charitable institutions throughout the country in which 
he a a » work is done? I will make but one or two observations 
he | mo subject of competition, and will take the laundries as a 
wa on e industry. When it is alleged that this competition ig 
of | ee a to others, it is presumed that the prices charged at 
i | Bent laundries—with which, in common fairness, all charit- 
w | able laundries must be joined— are lower than those at the 
m SU average commercial laundry. This can be easily tested by obtain- 
le | ing price lists from both classes of laundries. My own experience 
wr | ig that, on the whole, the prices at convent laundries are some- 
what higher than at commercial ones. The women in these charit- 

ion | ablo laundries have a right to live and a right to work, and, if 
the | they get no wages, they are well lodged, clothed, fed, and medi- 
sly | cally attended to during the usually short period of their resi- 
all | dence. They cannot be overworked because of the Factory Acts. 
ith | Butis it a fact that the majority of laundry hands in commercial 
der | laundries get much more than a living wage? If I can rely on 
ime | the evidence before me, such is not the case, and, if this is so, 


oie | where does the grievance regarding competition come in? If 
are {| there is competition there is no unfairness about it. Then it is 
of | said that the convent laundries may be worked at a profit. If 
on i there is a profit, what becomes of it? Surely the nuns do not 

| require it for themselves. If, then, there is a profit, it can only 
e used in one way, namely, in works of charity, which an 


ctive religious order is bound by the rule or law of its existence 
to carry out. 


II 


| Chen, come to the subject of convents themselves. As Mrs. 
| To aS correctly stated, these may be divided into two 
i ouncil ae the cloistered and the active orders. The 
| therg ee Ou began its sessions in 1545, but since that date 
afectin y cen a large amount of legislation by the Holy See 
Woted à teligious orders. Two Tridentine Decrees are partly 
| on ù X es) Chesser, of which the first is as follows: ‘ Let 
ot even ome out of her monastery under any pretext whatever, 
Ot conti ra moment.’ Tt is hardly fair that the quotation was 
t Rued. The following is, I believe, an accurate transla- 
un, after Decree of Chapter V. of Session XXV. : “ But for no 
nent ley er Profession, shall it be lawful to go out of her 
for en for a brief period, under any pretext whatever, 
oe Some lawful cause, which is to be approved of by the 
La De 3 completed, a somewhat different impression is 


—No. 499 8 R 
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conveyed. The second quotation, which is from Gh, 
of the same session, refers to men only. Apter XX 
It is impossible in the space allotted to me to deal ser: 
with all the inaccurate statements made in Mrs. seriatim 
article. I will, therefore, confine my observations to à fos "ese 
only, but first I should like to state my own personal exp Points 
I have a near relative in a cloistered order, and go SDerience, 


re : far from “al dis} 

human love’ being given up by her, our affection for One anothe À 

has not diminished, but has rather been strengthened She sg rays 
L saa 


liberty to reccive visits from any relatives or friends Without an 
thitd person being present. I often go to see her, she aml 
whenever she pleases, and we frequently converse over the ide | 
phone. I always regard her as the brightest and happiest membe | © 
of my family. There are no traces of ‘scourgings, discipline | 
or insufficient diet.’ I know many nuns, and I cannot recall one | 
whom you could truthfully describe as “neurotic and highly | 
strung.’ Such a temperament would be, in itself, a sufficient 
disqualification for taking vows. | 
As already mentioned, there has been much legislation by | 
the Holy See since the Council of Trent, but, speaking generally | 
on the subject of vows, this is the usual practice at the present 
time. Vows may be taken for one year, for two years, or any 
other period of years, or for life: these last are called “fual 
vows.’ The practice varies, of course, in different religios 
orders. The members of one of the largest, if not the largest, 
of the active orders take the vows for one year at a time; but the | 
more general practice is to take them for a period of years, to be | 
renewed of their own free will for another fixed period. Atte | 
end of any of these fixed periods final vows may be ee, | 
According to Chapter XV. of Session XXV. of the Council 0 | 
Trent, ‘in no religious order whatever shall the profession | 
whether of men or women, be made before the age of ue 
years is completed ’—that is, before the attainment of the 2 | 
teenth year. It should be borne in mind that, in the ste J 
century, womanhood was regarded as beginning a tho | 
than it does with us in the present day. Moreover, W “nt | 
Church legislates it is for the whole world, and there are Oe ) 
where womanhood does-in fact begin at a much earlier E 
it does in a northern country like ours. This decree, 2 sfr 
covers all cases, but in this country the ordinary us pelo 
girls to be considerably older than seventeen years of ae it}! 
they would be admitted into a convent, even as novice® ace ° 
rarely, if ever, that a profession is made before ae 
twenty-one. «yjelds " d 
To state that by the vow of obedience a nun ie peal © | 
conscience, freedom of action, and even thought, to 
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orders 
this yow, 


ds. ; 
ae the property of one who wishes to be a nun, by the 


+ decree of the Holy See on the subject every would-be nun 
tes rd to make her will before her profession, and she can 
18 bou of her property in any way that she thinks fit. 

Deny not be generally known that convents are under a 
system of strict inspection by the Ordinary of the diocese or hig 
eatea: In fact, either the Ordinary or his delegate is bound 
to interview every nun privately and without the presence of a 
third party once a year, and she can, at this interview, make any 
complaint or any statement which she may think desirable, 
without any fear whatever that her confidence will be abused. 
Mrs, Chesser alludes to what is undoubtedly a fact—namely, 
‘that the death rate from phthisis and other pulmonary affec- 
tions’ has been high in convents. It is not surprising that nuns 
shared the ignorance of the cause and nature of tubercular disease 
with the rest of the world. It is only within recent years that 
the remedy, more or less effectual, for consumption has been 
discovered. In spite of the statement in the Daily Chronicle of 
the 12th of December 1906 to the effect that the Pope had 
decreed the abolition of the conventual law of strict enclosure, I 
am obliged to say that the Pope has never issued any such decree. 
This is only one more instance of an invented decree by the Pope 
in the public Press. Nor is such a decree in the least degree 
hecessary, for the history of the religious orders is not a record of 
ignorance or want of common sense. They are quite able and 
rady to take advantage of all new and useful knowledge, and 
ey are quite up to date in dealing with tubercular disease. 
Besides, every convent has its medical man, who in this country, 
M perhaps nine cases out of ten, is a non-Catholic. There may 
w be cases of insanity, a disease which is not unknown outside 
Rene, and the medical officer is responsible for seeing that 
a aS case is dealt with in accordance with the law of the 
ie wanes wee when a nun dies, all the formalities required by 
the says ie complied with. What does Mrs. Chesser mean when 
erence fh at “nuns can be buried in secret without any inter- 
t Dung "om the State’? As a matter of fact, the great majority 
Oe ye this country, are buried in the public cemeteries. It 
Much a ane to refrain from expressing what I felt ee I ie 
20 doubt ee as the following—namely, that ‘there can be 
t such + Jat the existence of private burial grounds belonging 
ho Dstitutions presents facilities for concealment of crime 


hich 
should not be allowed by the State.’ 


B : 5 
"08 bringing this article to a close, I would say just one 
3R2 


in no degree whatever represents what ig implied 


per which simply means obedience to all lawful 
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word on the subject of so-called ‘ escaped ’ nuns, of wh 191 
are very few instances. If a nun wishes to with de ther 
Order, there is a simple method by which her dea 
effected, and in almost all such cases recourse is had fe be 
method. But occasionally it so happens that a nun choo this | 
leave in a more or less sensational way. Such things wa ty 
will happen—indeed, they happen everywhere; it must need ee | 
so—lapses from faith, lapses from high ideals—but, to the ‘att | 
in faith and morals such things cause sadness but not Surpre) | 
Mrs. Chesser’s description of the attitude of the Church town | 
all such cases is the very opposite to the truth. 3 
In conclusion, if the inspection of convents, as urged by My, À 
Chesser, means that adult women, sound in mind and body, | 


{r 


: ne | —h 
honest of purpose, having a high ideal, are not to be allowed | of 
choose a mode of life which is neither seditious nor injuriow We Nat 
to others, without interference from the State, this would bea | Chu 
blow to personal freedom which it is inconceivable that English. | ‘fre 
men would ever sanction. No suggestion has been made tht | pur 
men who enter the monastic life should be similarly interfered | bel 
with, and I feel convinced that all true sound-hearted women | in ' 
would resent any differential treatment as between themselves | Dis 
and men in regard to their personal liberty. Wel 

as p 

FRANCIS BENJAMIN KINDERSLEY. j 2 tl 

n0 0 

Archbishop's House, Westminster. seci 
men 
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IHE ENDOWMENTS OF THE ANCIENT 
BRITISH CHURCH IN WALES 


fr seems incredibly mean and unpatriotic for any Welshman 
-þe he Nonconformist, or Agnostic, or of any other creed, or 
of no creed—to intrigue with English Radicals and Irish 
Nationalists for the humiliation of his own ancient national 
Church. The Disestablighers talk glibly of ‘ privilege,’ and of the 
‘freedom’ of the nonconforming Churches. But for all practical 
purposes—save only for the glorious triumph of the un- 
believer, in the withdrawal of national recognition of religion 
in Wales—we all know that ‘ Disestablishment’ (apart from 
Disendowment) means very little more than the ousting of the 
Welsh Bishops from Parliament. That ousting, if carried out 
as part of a great national reform of the Second Chamber—such 
as that to which Mr. Asquith ‘ pledged his honour ’—need offend 
20 one. But when carried out merely from motives of social or 
sectarian jealousy, by Welshmen to injure other typical Welsh- 
men more eminent than themselves, it is simply despicable. 

Happily for the good name of Wales and the Welsh people, 
the phenomenal array of petitions against the Bill signed by 
Velsh men and Welsh women, and the extraordinary enthu- 
| i of the vast gatherings of Welshmen in Hyde Park and at 
thet ve Albert Hall and elsewhere, under banners testifying to 
i, à ale for their Hen Fam—their ‘Old Mother,’ the Church— 
i eN clear evidence that the majority of the Welsh people 

‘ Ones ee of this squalid envy and jealousy. re people 
Wales a and Devon are practically identical with those À 
tes : ae em race and origin, in religion, and in local clannis - 
| James the ae all know what the people of Cornwall said to oe 
1 a Celtie Bi econd, when, like Mr. Redmond to-day, he threatene 
‘shop—Mr. Hawker put it into a fine ballad-verse : 

And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen? 
And shall Trelawny die? 
Then twenty thousand Cornishmen 

th Will know the reason why ! 
ons of S à time, so the legends tell us, when the Cornish 
; t. ermans—who subsequently became successively 
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Bishops of Crediton, Bishops of Exeter, and now Bish ho 
Mruro—were, like those of Chester and Coventry, sufira ODS of pr 
the Bishops of St. Davids. Nonconformity and Radicalign n te gn 
always been as powerful in Cornwall as in Wales. = hai D i 
Cornishmen, though many of them Radicals, are a Ut the of 
Radicals—nor would the Welsh be, if they were not misled fe gle 
of them) by mean leaders. ome 
But if mean jealousy be the badge of the Welsh Disestah í 
lishers, what can be said of those W elsh Radical members h 
advocate Disendowment?—which will take away the all. 
scanty funds that provide for the preaching of the Gospel ÿ | n 
the poor of Wales, in order to hand them over to the County | a 
Councils and the University Colleges, to pay for museums an | eh 
libraries and University education and other luxuries of the Wels, | | 
middle classes. Some of these gentlemen are presumably rich, | ae 
Probably most are well-to-do—and at any rate they all haw | yit 
the 4001. a year apiece given them by a stroke of the lavish pen | gry, 
that now signs the cheques of the British taxpayers. In every | and 
other part of the United Kingdom—and certainly in the Celtic | 5 
districts of Cornwall and Devon in which I live—the middle and 
classes not only pay for these luxuries out of their own pockets, | tor 
but they also gladly share them, so far as possible, with thet | hist 
poorer neighbours. They would scorn to rob those poorer neigh | and 
bours to provide luxuries for themselves. T Wor 
To do him justice, Mr. Lloyd George himself seems 7 n | and 
conscious of this meanness, and not to be very proud : a an 
For in his preface to an official defence of the Welsh Bill, | a 
Says : | cen 
3 ent Chud | hail 
If it [Disendowment] refers to endowments given to the pee tion, ames Ang 
as a separate spiritual organisation, and not as a national insti Bee tis 
given without any Legislative Act, then I admit that such a Fah in th 
Disendowment would be unfair and unjust to the Anglican r 
Wales. E à I 
: S reado | Len 
And even Mr. McKenna, in his speech on the second | inde 
of the Bill, said : | mt 
Aa 
ivate penefaction 4 ( 
I admit to the full the force of the objection that pue + they hoold fn 
to a particular Church ought not to be touched. I agree P would Eu AR 
be held as sacred in the case of the Church of England as at anti À | 


held in the case of any Nonconformist body. I agree also 


t: 
would neither increase nor diminish the sacredness of the trus jehi 


a Cl 
These pledges, publicly recorded by the two Minia w 
responsible for the Disendowment Bill, greatly ps 
importance of the historical aspect of the ques eae men BE 
of course, that these pledges are given by honon pi goug jo | 
plain sense of the words here quoted, with no pett! ; 
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J assume that they will be honourably fulfilled. And T 
œ show that, on that assumption, Mr. Lloyd George 
McKenna must be bound to withdraw from the pur- 
heir Bill all, or nearly all, of the ancient endowments 
Ish Church—certainly the Welsh tithe and the Welsh 


q Mr. 
Ve | view of t 
the f of the We 


aa | glebe. 
me À 
4 fus ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES ON THE WELSH Trrme 
a Incomparably the first, the earliest, and the most trustworthy 
op | of the original authoritics on the early history of the Welsh 
Lo | Church is the one that was first quoted by Mr. McKenna when 
nity q introducing his Bill—Giraldus Cambrensis. I shall notice the 
al | other original authorities presently. But of Giraldus alone can 
edh | jt be said that he was himself a great Welsh historical per- 
ich | snage, intimately acquainted with all the current events and 
ave | with all the traditions of the past of which he tells us, of great 
pe | erudition, and familiar with the writings of Gildas and Beda 
vey | and all those who had preceded him, as well as with the ancient 
elte | Celtic laws and institutes and the Canon law of the Church— 
dde | and, above all, that his voluminous writings have come down 
sets, | to usin a very different condition from that of every other Welsh 
heir | historical or quasi-historical document, practically unmutilated 
ig | and untouched, and with ample internal evidence of their trust- 
| worthy character. He was a grandson of the famous Nesta, 
y be | and great-grandson of the great Rhys-ab-Tewdwr—who was not 
i | a ere tribal chieftain, a brenin or sub-regulus like a Norman 


) | Dominus manerii, but the overlord of South Wales, the lineal 
| descendant of Rhodri Mawr, whose return from Ireland was 
huh | hailed by the Welsh as the restoration of the old royal line. 
| And throughout his life Giraldus was on friendly terms with 
ee | his royal Welsh relatives, Rhys-ab-Gruffydd (who is mentioned in 


hif | à 

J gp enetian Code as the Prince who had amended the Laws 
am | owel Dda, and who was the grandson of Prince Rhys-ab- 

ad j Sewdwr), and the other Welsh princes, who were still practically 


in l 
m i nu of the English Crown, as their successors remained 
à hu 


ction ; ndred years later. 

sol N Giraldus was also the nephew of David, Bishop of St. Davids, 

ui À a Whom he received his early education. From St. Davids 

Lan | i Went as a student to the University of Paris, where he sub- 
Wently became a Professor of Canon Law. In 1172 he 


z 
“med 3 
aa to St. Davids, and was soon appointed Archdeacon of | 1 
| 4 


€ iş vi and from that date the story of his active and eventful 
Mitten PA described for us in the eight volumes of his works, 
2 a simple and often humorous monkish Latin, that have 

tably edited for the Rolls series by the late Professor sas 


admi 
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Brewer' and Mr. Dimock. In the pursuit of heen 
ambition to become the Bishop of St. Davids, and to a 
Pope to restore that sce to its ancient status as the Metr Uce th | 
Sce of the West, Giraldus made four journeys to Rowe Polite, + 
tells us all about his delightful interviews with the mdh f 


sup 
yee! 


tith 


Innocent the Third. On different occasions he de ne i Gi. 

Henry the Second and Richard Cœur de Lion in their King the 

to Normandy, and Prince John (afterwards King John) ie 1189 
is 


ofa 
anii 
ace: 
No 
‘ye 
thel 
pe 
‘on 
dioc 


Trish progress. He acted as the cicerone of Archbishop Baldy, | 
of Canterbury, when the latter preached the Crusade throuphes P 
the four dioceses of Wales and celebrated High Mass na | 
of the four cathedrals. And on one occasion Giraldus preach | 
before Prince Rhys and the Archbishop in Latin and Feng À 
and moved the vast congregation of Welshmen to tears, so thy | 
two hundred of the retainers of Prince Rhys then and there | 
volunteered for the crusade, a fact almost as miraculous (w 
Giraldus notes) as St. Bernard converting the Germans by 
preaching to them in French. | 
In the course of his various narratives and treatises, Giraldus | Abe 
gives us a closer insight into the history and customs of the | vitl 
early Welsh—and especially of the early Welsh Church—thm | this 
all the other original sources of information put together. Pro- | cn 
fessor Brewer speaks of the vast debt which Wales owes to poss 
the memory of this great Welshman, ‘from whom alone more 
complete information may be derived as to its true condition, | do 
than from all others who have treated of its history and antique |, "um 
ties.’ Full use has been made of this information by such | F : 
writers as Sir John Rhys and Sir D. Brynmor Jones is “ie 
scholarly work on The Welsh People—they speak of Gira a A 
as their ‘principal authority, with the Laws of Howel r A et 
the characteristics of the medieval Cymry. À similar a con 
attached to Giraldus by Seebohm in his classical a 
The Tribal System in Wales and in the Welsh a. hun 
English Village Community—by Stubbs, by Freeman, by pisto | add 
and in fact by every recent writer of repute on the ot | the 
of Britain. Only Mr. McKenna prefers to 80 elsew | mor 


1 More than forty years ago it was my privileg sated forte | 
at Oxford and before proceeding to India—to be intimately 255007. i the pbt | 
two years with Professor Brewer as one of his assistant 13 
Record Office while he was editing the works of Giraldus for i E tt 
Rolls. And when subsequently I left the Public Record om the Dove f Pli 
appointment as Professor of History and Political Economy "Romilly: and Pain 
of Calcutta, I received from the then Master of the Rolls, To all the pablis | 
learned Deputy, Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, an official grant of © oa there À ti 
Chronicles and Calendars of State Papers, in recognition © my naintance ™ ; 

So I may fairly claim to have had a longer and more intimate acd 
Giraldus than most men. 
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+ of his travesty of history—to ill-informed compilers of 
Dy ÿ years, steeped in the bigotry of extreme partisanship. 
raldus, 12 his Descriptio Kambriae, states distinctly that 
Wales originated in the teaching of St. Germanus and 
pupus in their Welsh mission of 429 A.D. ; and he adds that 
"Welsh had preserved the lessons (documenta) of that mission 
the in hodiernum diem. He says it originally took the form 
yi on all personal property (omnium rerum quas possident, 
um pecorum, et pecudum), levied on certain stated 
A slike the heriot and similar ‘ customary’ dues of the 
Pein manor, as distinguished from the annual chief-rent or 
La of assize.’ He adds: ‘ But this giving of a portion of all 
their goods they call a Great Tithe’ (Decimam magnam); and 
he explains that two-thirds of the great tithe were payable to- 
‘one’s baptismal church,’ and one-third to ‘the Bishop of the 
diocese’ (episcopo diocesano). 
In the Itinerarium Kambriae* Giraldus tells us that when 
he and Archbishop Baldwin were preaching the Crusade at 
Idus Abertawy (Swansca), a very old man named Cador was so moved 
the | with the desire to make the pilgrimage that, as his age made 
han | this impossible, he offered to the Archbishop in lieu thereof— 
| cum largo lacrimarum fonte, as usual—the tithe of all that he 
possessed, as being due on making a pilgrimage. 
In his De Jure Ecclesiae Menevensis* Giraldus shows that 
the institution of tithe had not only endured usque in hodier- 
tum diem, but also that it had greatly developed, and become 
in fact universal throughout the whole of Wales. For in one 
of his many interviews with Pope Innocent the Third at Rome, 
when trying to convince the pontiff of the advisability of making 
a Bishop of St. Davids, and of restoring that see to its ancient 
ae litan status,” he promised that, if these boons were 
| ae “a Rome should receive annually not only a Peter's 
i nae tom every house in Wales, amounting to two 
© sites ane but also the great tithe—and he significantly 
| he aie, the gross proceeds of that tithe throughout 
© incre aa of Wales at that time amounted to a sum of 
an three thousand marks! For, said he, ‘this 


tithe 12 


2 Gi 

: ma Cambrensis, Rolls Edition, vol. vi. pp. 202, 203. 

Mao o e a. 4 Ibid. vol. iii. p. 175. 

en aldus was pressing this request, and pointing out to the Pope 

Pallium f e Archbishops of St. Davids in succession had received the 

mtg Quest; ome, the Pope in a playful manner (subridens) put to him several 

the Ja fens: Eor instance, he asked him how many years had elapsed 5 
lied t St time that St. Davids had received the pall, and when Giraldus 

Ro Yea e last occasion had been on the consecration of St. Sampson, who 

nicht à 561 had carried away the pall with him to Dol in Brittany, the 
Vrejoined : +: ‘uti sunt ergo longd prescriptione Cantuarienses. 


$ 
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they call great tithe, when they give tithe, not on a. 1! 
flocks and herds and horses, but also of th Y of all the 
© whole of the: hp | 
able property (omnem substantiam suam mobilem) deir Moye, f gre 
Elsewhere—in the De Invectionibus °—Giraldus 3 E 
account of the great tithe with some interesting va “ls of 
letter to the Bishops of Ely and Worcester, he sugg ha | 
would be greatly to the honour and glory of the see of Ca ae it | the 
if St. Davids were made an Archbishopric, as York had 1e au spé 
the days of Paulinus,’ and as Lichfield had been in hi, Sing | GH 
of King Offa’—for it was more honourable for a Primate | me 
have an Archbishop subject to him than to have merely ian i | te 
bishops’ as his suffragans. And then, in another let E; 
narrates the offer made to the Pope, of the Welsh Peters ‘a | sus 
and the great tithe. He points out that the actual gain (emoh. | We 
mentum) which the Pope would obtain from the tithe Would | tha 
be ‘more than one thousand marks’ per annum—and this reli 
agrees with his former account, in which he had said that the ins 
total amount of the great tithe was three thousand marksa | 
year, for of this total sum, two-thirds (as we have seen) was | re 
payable to the baptismal church, leaving only one-third (o | 6 
one thousand marks) for the Bishop to spend as he liked. This, | 20 
however, was an immense sum for that age—and clearly indi- al 
cates the firm and universal establishment of the tithe system | Cl 
Now, in all these accounts of the great tithe in Wales ern | 1° 
Mr. Lloyd George will admit that there is not one word of | PO 
any gift to ‘a national institution,’ not one word of the gift | Ne 
being by a ‘ legislative Act.’ Even Mr. McKenna will admit | Le 


that there is not even the vestige of any reference to tithe l 
being ‘charged with national responsibilities ’—he was thinking | 
of the Capitularies of Carolus Magnus and the Leges Barbary 
of Continental Europe, of which Stubbs and Freeman, a 
every other historian of repute, assert that they never ie, | 
to these islands, except in the dreams of ancient mona | 
modern Radical politicians out for plunder. The Pope of ants 
was hardly, for Wales, a ‘ national institution ` and Rues 
to him could hardly be said to be in discharge of ie ibe 
obligation’! The preaching of St. Germanus, the he pitts 4 
legendary ‘ Alleluia Victory,’ the General Booth of the | 
was hardly a ‘ Legislative Act’ ! 
à sm 

The case is even stronger when we come to consider T aul 
tithe—now called the parochial tithe, divided into T°% ndut 
vicarial tithes—which, founded on the same teaching, © 

© Giraldus Cambrensis, Rolls Edition, vol. iii. pp. 53, 54, 55 

1 Beda, Ecclesiastical History, p. 124. = 15, 16 

s William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum, Rolls Edition, PP: 
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itp f up side by side with the great tithe, as the idea of the 

ve, | grow T gradually cvolved out of the ancient local divisions 


ae Welsh tribal system. 


is CSS Whatever may be the value of the references to tithe in 
ta sol Howel Dda in the tenth century, of which T shall 
tit the i presently, there is absolutely no doubt whatever that 
lity A aldus conclusively proves that the customary payment (con- 


bio) of the small tithe had been fully established in Wales, 
st the customs and the social life of the Welsh people, long 
ive his time—even before the time of his uncle the Bishop 
of St. Davids—and therefore long before there could be any 
suspicion of that Norman influence that was hardly efficient in 
Wales till more than a hundred years later. He proves, indeed, 
that the custom was strongly held by the Welsh to have a high 
religious sanction—and that it was obstinately adhered to and 
insisted on by them, even in opposition to Norman influence. 

Tor he tells us, in the De Rebus a se gestis,” that on his 


a return to St. Davids from Paris in 1172 he found that there had 
(or | grown up, in the Demetic and Keretic districts of that diocese, 
his, acertain laxity in the collection of the tithes of wool and cheese, 
indi: a laxity which, he expressly declares, was entirely due to the 
tem | carelessness of the Bishops of St. Davids—ex praelatorum 


incurid. The fact of laxity having grown up obviously presup- 


even | 
dof | poses an earlier period of better administration. The carelessness 
git | as not alleged of his uncle David, the then Bishop—it was 


où the part of his predecessors in the see—and this at once 
brings us back to a period before the twelfth century, when 
the influence of the English kings was practically negligible, 
ind when it is simply ridiculous to suppose that they could have 
forcibly imposed a customary payment on the Welsh people. 


plied gain, in the Gemma Ecclesiastica,” there is a remarkable 
and reference to decimae minutae (vicarial tithes) and decimae 
ton | reo (vectorial tithes), which in itself is sufficient to show 
nents ai the system of tithes had already been carried to its fullest 
jonl |! à velopment. And the same reference also proves (1) that the 
f the e m Wales was only applied to the needs of the clergy qut 


eccl 


ro | rs Possident—i.e. rectors and vicars, and (2) that the 
fc aa Customs of ‘national obligations” spoken of by Mr. 
moll testion ene not apply to Wales. Giraldus is discussing the 


Oncubina hen a very thorny one in Wales, of the marriage or 
Pinion aes of the clergy. At page 187 he declares his own 
éleatest à the prohibition of clerical marriages had been the 

~ evil the devil fad done to the Church —and in the 
& chapter he suggests a remedy or palliative—that 


3 Giraldus Cambrensis, Rolls Edition, vol. i. p. 25. 
Ibid, vol. ii. pp. xliv. and 186. 


din 
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rectors who are in minor orders should be allowed 
provided that they give up the services of thej Many 


‘honest and discreet vicars,’ vicarios honestos à gauche inc 
whom should be assigned ‘ modestly sufficient stipends p ys 
altar gifts and vicarial tithes,’ minutis decimis TA ts | the 
rectors themselves retain the rectorial tithes,’ : il Re 


+: ‘ : ae exteriores deci : : 
And Giraldus adds that ‘we see in the Kingdom of the RA | 
Tanks ia 


that knights, with the connivance or dispensation of # 


i à : he 4 í 
Church, sometimes hold the exteriores decimas.’ This Ron | a 
from the Gemma is alone sufficient to prove the ab | y 
Mr. McKenna’s mistaken views—for here we see the pet | es 


tithe not only in full force in Wales, a hundred years before | 
the Norman Conquest of that country, but actually so tl : 
developed that the difference between minutae decimae an 
eateriores decimae is fully understood and recognised. 


This most important point is even more strikingly illustrate] ¢ 
by the account given by Giraldus in the De Rebus a se gestisu | ni 
of his first visitation as Archdeacon of Brecon—which, curiously | cani 
enough, was to the parish church of Hay in Brecknockshire, to p 
rendered famous by the fact that the charter under which it |: rr 

WI 


was endowed with glebe (fifteen acres and two measures of | 
land) by William Revel, the lord of Hay, and also with the | M 
tithe both of the demesne and of the tenants of Hay, at is || 
consecration between 1115 and 1135, is still extant, and ws | 
quoted by the late Lord Selborne in his Facts and Fictions Gov | 
cerning Churches and Tithes, Appendix H. Giraldus tells us | 
that at Hay he found ‘a certain knight, the brother of the | 
parson (personae), halfing with the parson the decimas cacteniores | 
et obventiones omnes’; and he declares that it was only T | 
+ much difficulty, and by punishing and excommunicating r | 
knight, that he put a stop to ‘that enormity.’ And he ener | ina 
adds that ‘the ecclesia being in this way restored whole r 
parson, he (Giraldus) put the knight completely out of it. tithe | 
we see that the church was absolutely identified with w rat oP 
and other emoluments attached to its holding—and the P 
tion thereof for secular purposes was regarded as an oa nell | 
That the Welsh people before the Norman Cond cuts 
these views, and regarded the withholding of tithe 25 ee i 


: 2 es. i 
and contemptible, is shown by Giraldus in many pasa ts dl ei 
his Topographia Hibernica,? written after his pereg" mé | ta 


Ireland with Prince John, he speaks of the Irish as in thal 
race (gens spurcissima), the race most wrapped ue f tbe 
vices, the race of all races in the world most E pithi 
rudiments of the faith, for even yet they do not pay 

11 Giraldus Cambrensis, Rolls Edition, vol. i. P: 5° 
12 Ibid. vol. v. p. 164. 
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i : t contract marriage, they d j 

traits, they do no ge, they do not avoid 
ad feth do not frequent the Church of God with due rever- 
jnoest, And this strong condemnation of the Irish for not paying 


ent? ine is repeated with more elaboration in his De 
je 13 


the strong 
to the sacre 1 ; Le 
on diversion by ungodly men to secular purposes, is afforded 


a check on the Welshmen. These Flemings, relying on the 
influence and friendship of the English King, throughout the 
entreds of Ros, Dugledu, Angulo, and Talachar, had refused 
to pay their tithe of wool, although they possessed the finest and 
largest flocks of sheep (ovibus longe prae ceteris abundabant). 
Owing to the exhortations of Giraldus, his relatives, who owned 
much Jand in those parts—his own church was in Angulo—had 
paid up considerable arrears of their tithes of wool and milling 
(lanis et molendinis); whereon had arisen a great uproar in 
those districts—et Flandrensium in Giraldum exacerbatio. On 
his return to St. Davids, Giraldus soon found that all his Welsh 
fellow-countrymen entirely fell in with his exhortations—they 
all not only paid their own tithes willingly (cuncti patriae totius 
Meter Flandrenses de Ros et complices suos), but were also 
iW determined that the Flemings should be compelled to do so 
| likewise, So, not long after, the whole Welsh population rose 
| ‘ams, raided the. cantred of Ros, and drove off all the wool- 
} anng sheep and other booty of those men who ‘refused to 
ee their tithe of wool to God and his Church.’ * 
À Bin x McKenna, in his speech on the second reading of his 
ipte m S efirontery to declare that: “It must pass beyond 
À tion, th ae tithe (in Wales) has no origin as a private benefac- 
Ẹ here H ìt is the creature of law and Parliament. And yet 
incegg nate a popular uprising of all the Welshmen in the 
R Gatures ar Davids to enforce the payment of tithe on the 
| the @ ot the English King, many years before the signing 
‘the fc! Charter, and nearly a century before the assembling 
st regular English Parliament! The writer from whom 
* Gir - : Editi l. i. p. 68. 
oee a 
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Mr. McKenna is understood to derive his inspirati 
9 : 10n À 
us that the tithe in England was first enforced p Onee ty | 
Parliament’ in the reign of Ethelwulf! But Mr Att g | ges 
goes one better than his mentor, when he talks about th Keny | 
tithe being the ‘creature of Parliament,’ a hundred ve © Wag | 
the existence of Parliament! Years bal 
Commenting on this armed insurrection of the Wels 
lace to enforce the payment of tithe in the twelfth È 
Giraldus remarks that it reminded him of the dictum gf 
Augustine when inveighing against the robbers of tithe aint : 
ecclesiastical dues—Hoc aufert fiscus, Quod non accipit Ch 
—which Giraldus interprets to mean, ‘ You will have to ois 
to an impious myrmidon of the Government what you ni a 
to give to the priest.’ And so now, in these later days ih 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (fiscus) robs the poor of the Wel | argu 
parishes, to give to the County Councils and the Welsh midi | not 
classes. 
And Giraldus goes on to tell us that at the very time || an | 
that insurrection a miracle was wrought in Pembroke to prow | 
the Divine origin of tithe. One Roger Bechet of Kaera, || 
at the time of sheep-shearing, owed a creditor of his in Pem | 
broke ten stone of wool—his whole shearing only amounted to | 
exactly ten stone—so he sent one stone to his baptismal church | 
of Kaereu, and nine stone to his creditor, promising the latter | 
that he would soon send him the balance of one stone to sett | | 
his account—when lo and behold! as in the case of Elijah ani | 
the widow’s cruse (instar Elysaei olei), the devout tithepayers | 
nine stone of wool, though weighed iterum et iterum by be fE 
creditor, turned out to be semper decem lapides integros! a 
The remarks of Giraldus on this marvel contain two ae d the. 
that might well be taken to heart by Mr. McKenna and } A 
Lloyd George and their friends. He says : _ 
that nelarioi non 
see DT first pare | bi 


Dom. | 


Othe | 
Tite i 


It is wonderful (mirum) how some people, pos 
desire for forbidden fruit which they have inherited priate, | 
(sicut primi parentes fructum arboris) strive to wrongfully apP re eer 
their own perpetual damnation, that tithe of the Lord wena 
reserved as a recognition of the Divine power and for the sus 


His ministers. by aut. (ou 

d n at 
In these words, the first point to be remember pi | = 
robbers of henroosts is that the same curse, Or (De = y 0 k 
is invoked on plunderers of Church property 12 ie wed OY 
the numerous early charters that have been presei, 


Cornwall ant í 


endowments of parish churches, both in e iD 
as elsewher? Fio 


And the second point is this—that here, Wa 
as in England, the tithe is expressly declared ve fale pur 
any general national or eleemosynary purposes: . 
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the advocates of Disendowment, but simply, as stated 
ested nstentationem nunistrorum Dei. This last point was 
re în oa equal definiteness in the Gemma Ecclesiastica 
gatol ae 186, where it is said that the altar-gifts and the 
Des are to be stipendia modeste sufficientia for the vicars 

hurches—there is no word anywhere of any national 
nary obligation. 


ma 
i Welsh ¢ 


or elecmosy 


with all this weight of absolutely unimpeachable testimony 
from the one great original authority on the origin, history, and 
nature of the Welsh tithe, it seems unnecessary to call for much 
further witness from lesser authorities. | 
One of the most truculent of Mr. McKenna’s supporters 
argues that there was no ancient tithe in Wales because it is 
not mentioned in the Black Book of St. Davids of 1326— 
though he knows perfectly well that that document was simply 
an Extent or Terrier of the lands of the then Bishop of St. 
Davids, and it is difficult to imagine by what miracle any re- 
ference to a fluctuating payment of a customary and quasi- 
voluntary nature could possibly find its way into such a record! 
Moreover, even the most ill-informed Disestablisher must know 
that, as a matter of fact—whatever may be his own opinion 
about the date of origin—the general existence of tithe in Wales 
. at such a late date as 1326 has never been questioned even by 
| the wildest visionary. Perhaps this wiseacre would expect to 
ind a mention of tithe in the Bruts or the Triads! 
The caso is somewhat different with regard to the ‘Laws 
| o Howel Dda,’** said to have been codified in the tenth cen- 
tuy, and coming down to us in numerous MSS., all later than 
| a time of Giraldus—for though a consuetudo of a fluctuating 
; mee nature could not find a place in a code of 
Dont ee it had been actually embodied in a legislative enact- 
iyi, tee Sort, still we might expect to find some reference 
“| letences i Ay a matter of fact, we do find exactly such re- 
} all the MSs should expect in such circumstances. And though 
D this Lo : a of a late date, and some are doubtless corrupt, 
ihe woy ts 1P y the case with all early Welsh documents except 
titate a ; Giraldus—and Mr. Seebohm has clearly demon- 
‘Stee with ne this Sir John Rhys and Sir D. Brynmor Jones 
Tale of the ay that these flaws do not seriously np the 
US of th information given by references of this kind.” The 
e Demetian Code, for instance, dates from the thir- 


" Anci 

Ceng 2 
ny, bo Due and Institutes of Wales, Rolls Series, edited by A. Owen ; 
e in Jo nglish Village Community, p. 118. See also Seebohm’s Triba 
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teenth century, and contains amendments Stated to 
made by Lord Rhys-ab-Gruflydd of Demetia, the ave be i 


Giraldus to whom I have already referred more than o w à 
the fact does not render that code less valuable for nee ov! 

Iston ins 
purposes. Lorie, in 


Of the three codes that come under the name of 
Good—the Venedotian of North Wales, the Demetian of Srl 
Wales, and the Gwentian for Monmouthshire—the Venedon M | 
the one that contains most details about the Welsh of the ft | 
century. In it we find a provision that © The priest of the — / 


Howa tt ca] 


hold is to have his land free, and to have a third of the kin, | ol 
tithe, and to have the tithe of the household.’ 1° It is not a M 


to whom would be paid the other two-thirds of the king’s tith | 
—probably it would be one-third to his baptismal church, a | 
one-third to his Bishop. And elsewhere in the same code; | bet 
is provided that ‘The priest of the Queen is to have his law no 
free, his horse in attendance, and his linen and woollen from 
the King and Queen. He is to have a third of the Queens i 
tithe, and of what may pertain to the chamber.’ 

The laws of Howel Dda also made provision for the settle- 
ment of disputes regarding tithe between clerics and laymen || 
I quote from Rhys and Brynmor Jones: ‘In general, the | 
spiritual court could not deal with suits against laymen ; but in | 


, | Se 
regard to tithe, daered (income or fees), &c. ... the Church i 
had jurisdiction over laymen.’ *° ii 


Tus ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES ON WELSH GLEBE. 


Discussing some of the general conclusions to be drawn | or 
the Laws of Howel Dda, Sir John Rhys and Sir Brynmor r Ei 
observe : ‘It is clear that in Howel ’s time the Church pts 
a large amount of landed property with various im | 
which seem to have depended principally on the ter oye to i 
original endowments.’ * Mr. Seebohm, in The Ti a : 
in Wales,?* agrees with this statement, and quotes moo a 
sources a large number of original documents to shoe ab 
the actual terms of the original endowments. © Wie o Bis dang 
Ancient Cathedral of Cornwall, Oliver in his Lives o ae j 
of Exeter, and Reynolds in his Ancient Diocese of Be own) 
for us similar documentary evidence for the original en 
of the ancient British Church in Cornwall and D ae goes” 

Absolutely the whole of this unimpeachable eviden diva 
show that the endowments were invariably given PY Ps : 


3 aaa n 
15 Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales, Rolls Edition, Ve a 


ii 
vel. i. pp. 18, 19. 3 ji o pe 
19 Ibid. vol. i. p. 53. D Y$ 
21 The Welsh People, p. 216. 
22 The Tribal System in Wales, pp. 172 to 233. 
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jo indlv f God in those churches. There is not one scrap of 
worship i show that those endowments were given to ‘ a national 
ae indeed, there has never been ‘a national institu- 
Dee ther in England or in Wales, having a corporate entity 
bese of receiving such endowments. There is not one scrap 
capa dence to show that those endowments were given by a 
"Legislative Act,’ or to be applied to any ‘ purely secular pur- 

<° of which Mr. Lloyd George speaks in his Preface. There 
De one scrap of evidence to show that those endowments are 
ae than ‘ private benelactions to particular churches,’ of which 
a McKenna spoke in the House of Commons, 
À I have already quoted, for its reference to tithe, the charter 
by which William Revel—a private individual—at some date 
between 1115 and 1135 endowed the church of Hay in Breck- 
nockshire—an individual church—with the glebe which its parson 
held subsequently when Giraldus visited it. 

In the margins of the famous Book of St. Chad—an illumi- 
nated Latin MS. of the Gospels that was long in the possession 
of the church of Llandaff, and was transferred thence to Lich- 
field, possibly by sale, about the year 964—there was inscribed, 
according to the custom of the age, a number of grants and 


Seebohm points out that ‘there can be no reason to doubt for 
one moment the authenticity of these records’—that Ris and 
Luith Grethi gave to God and,St. Eliud (the patron saint of 
an individual church) the land-ealled Trefeuidauc. The census 
or food-rent of this Tref is carefully stated—and, as usual, the 
Jones | curse of God is solemnly invoked on all who would interfere with 
sesel | this endowment. ?? 
nities, | A similar grant in the Book of St. Chad is from Ris and 
of te} tv of land at Bracma—and these are all gifts from individuals 
syst | to individual churches, 
yariolS | f So, too, Mr. Seebohm quotes from the Book of Llan Dav a 
i a grant to the church of Garth Benni of Constantine in 
bia by one Peipian—the son-in-law of Constantine—of the 
alleq Mainaur Garth Benni, which is given to God and 
l x Ubricius, to be held free from all secular tribute for ever. 
ays : “+ ers to a, number of other grants in similar terms. He 
arg ro A the early donations to churches in South Eo 
Tei a i the Book of Llan Dav, St. Dubsicits a mee 
thd gp 8 the reputed founders of that see. St. Du ricius 
And T eilo were both related to the royal line of Cunedda, 
> David—of whom St. Cadoc was also a friend and 


Vi ms “ The Tribal System in Wales, p. 185. : 
Seg LXXII- No, 499 38. 
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other documents of formal records. Thus, it is stated—and Mr. 
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The legendary life of St. Cadoc, that has come 
- à Res ays 5 do 
in a twelfth-century MS. in the British Museum. „t 
number of remarkable donations to the church of ae Ibs, f 
dating from a very early period, about 547 A.D. ae 
tions are, in their form and stipulations, precisel 
the grants which I have already quoted. They ar 
records of the benefactions of individuals, given 
churches, for the preaching of the Gospel to the poor i 
i wpose whatever i l and | 
no other purpose whatever. And they are all accompanied t. | 
the invocation of a curse on those who would defraud k v | 
the gilt being invariably stated to be ‘to God and to’ the a | 
saint of the particular church endowed. Some Radial i à i 
sensitive than their leaders, have protested against the spolitig | 
of the parish churches in Wales being stigmatised as ‘a robhen | 
of God’—but they would no longer do so if they would take | 
the trouble to read the original deeds. For instance, in the gt | 
Cadoc donations, one Conbellin gives the land of Lisdin-bartig | 
‘to God and St. Cadoc, for the purchase of the kingdom o | 
heaven.’ Again, one Temit gives his land of Ager Crucin ‘ty | 
the altar of St. Cadoc in perpetual possession,’ and adds: ‘Win fe ack 
shall keep this, God keep him !—and who withdraws it, Gol | 
will break him in pieces.’ And every other grant of glebeto | is 
a Welsh parish church that I have seen has a similar curse for | 
the impious man who shall dare to divert it to secular uses. | Ref 
Without incurring the reproach of superstition, Mr. Lod | ity 
George and Mr. McKenna may well shrink from deliberate | 
defying the undoubted beliefs, and outraging the deep religious + end 
sentiments, of all their Welsh ancestors. ij 
It would be possible to quote numerous instances of the | 
same kind of thing in the endowments of the ancient Re 

Church in Cornwall, where the Celtic Bishop Conan held the = 
of St. Germans in the time of Howel, the last Celtic | 


ese do 
y Similar h 
e the solem | 
to Mdiviqua) F sal 


; pl i f 
Cornwall, who reigned at Liskeard circa 986. ii VES of (re | a 
Livingus, King Cnut’s justiciar and the Devonian Bishop hop uf a 


twold as Bis 


diton, who succeeded his uncle Bishop Brih Cre D Con 
St. Germans, and transferred the Cornish see r ioe | i 
whence Leofric carried it to Exeter. It was m Leo is 


that the Domesday Survey of Cornwall was made ant 
shows thé individual Cornish churches, as in Wales, ati 

their glebe-lands in the names of their patron ean St f Co 
received them by grants similar to those to ae ao | 
C , 


Cadoc. For instance, under the heading of Lanca Bar! À 
near Bodmin, the Domesday Survey tells us that : san 2 
holds Lanchehoc from St. Petrocus, and one Carga ai 


held it in the time of King Edward the Confessor. a petot 
a number of other manors, all stated to be held from bi 
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satron gaint of the great parish church of Bodmin where 


) iy nae 

ihe } aS jed—and then this striki 3 
Ba i petrock was umed ; F this striking declaration : 
de unes superius descriptas terras tenébat tempore Regis 


w |  pavardi Sanctus Petrocus hujusce terrac nunquam reddiderunt 
tu | idam nisi ipsi ecclesiae. e endowments of the old Celtic 
emn 1 rant of Bodmin had been held Sacrosanct through the Saxon 
duel f Conquest by Athelstan, and the Norman Conquest by William 
lin | as subsequently they were held, both through the time of the 


iby | jeformation, and through the Puritan rule of the Commonwealth. 
ol | jt has been left for the predatory instincts and the immoral 
tton | methods of the ‘new finance’ to devise hypocritical excuses for 


moe | jhe robbery of God, and the plunder of the poor, by this mean 
ation | measure of disendowment. 
ery | Mr. Lloyd George, in the Preface to which I have already 
take | yeferred, declares that ‘Parliament has several times exercised 
eSt | this right —the right of scizing the endowments of the parish 
rrion | churches—‘notably at the time of the Reformation, and the 
mo | fortunes of many of our great families and the prosperity of 
1 ‘tg À many of our educational institutions are dependent upon a full 
Who | acknowledgment of this right.’ This ad captandum reference’ 
Gol } fo the Reformation of religion in England is simply a grotesque 
be to | misrepresentation of the facts of history. Henry the Higkth’s 
dissolution of the monasteries had no more connexion with the 
uss) Reformation of religion in England—except in the accident that 
sloyd | ‘was facilitated by the political breach between the King and 
ray | the Pope on the divorce question—than Mr. McKenna’s Dis- 
gious 14 fet is connected with the Revival of religion in the Welsh 
|: ee which he hates. The persecution of religious reformers 
| i ae Ant on as merrily after the dissolution as before. 
aN EA TR may, indeed, fairly compare Mr. McKenna’s 
| AT a e the Welsh parish churches to King Henry’s 
ni ae e monasteries to this extent, that the latter was 
ee ee and envy, and that the proceeds of that robbery 
one mee to the friends of the King, Just as Mr. 
County Coal eet 1s to be given to his friends in the Welsh 
‘that haa ae and the Welsh University Colleges. But all 
Moreover ing to do with the Reformation. = ; 
unfair in e the comparison to the Reformation is particularly 
| a learned ae the Celtic churches of Wales and Cornwall. 
ornish antiquary, Mr. Lach-Szyrma, of Brasenose 


ollege 5 
ne religio “ford, has proved beyond dispute that the course of 


Dlible oe Reformation in Cornwall was an absolutely imper- 
of ea peaceful development, with no disturbance what- 


Church work.2* And Sir John Rhys and Sir D. 


u À 
Lach-Szyrma’s Church History of Cornwall, pp. 64, 65. 
x a 3s2 
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N ; 

Brynmor Jones” bear witness to precisely the a 2 
menon in the history of the Welsh Church, They 
the bulk of the population it seems that the events of tee | 
teenth century were practically unnoticed.’ But i S| 
McKenna’s Bill were ever to become law, no one knows ms | 
than Mr. Lloyd George how terrible would be the u citer | 
: he anl eh mae ies Pheays i 

how heavy would be the blow struck at the religions life of ge | 
Principality for years to come. le | 
Mr. McKenna’s Under-Secretary in the Home Office y | 
Ellis Griffith, M.P., speaking at a meeting in Cardif on p 
18th of February 1907, dealt with Welsh Disendowment in te | 
and concise terms of almost brutal frankness. In the Daily | 
News of the following day he is reported to have said; ‘ps | 
establishment meant a social reform programme, and no how 
BEHIND IT!’ That certainly puts the whole question intoa | inv 
nutshell. Whether that frank and straightforward declaration | esta 
is entirely in harmony with the words of Mr. Lloyd George ani f Ed 
Mr. McKenna quoted by me above, is not for me to say. Mn | Phi 
Ellis Griffith says plainly: ‘Rem . . . quocunque modo rem’) À in J 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. McKenna seem coyly to Whisper the | of 
qualification, * St possis, recte’! Of these two conflicting policies, | My 
which will the Government elect to follow? | a 
aut 


me Phen, + 
Say. « “+ 


GH 
Soc 


ROPER LETHBRIDGE. 


25 Mhe Welsh People, p. 461. 
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grosrs of the dead are not uncommon, if we are to believe the 
Society of Psychical Research. Alleged appearances at the 
pour of death are also common material for the Society’s 
investigation, and, in many cases, have been satisfactorily 
established. As a boy I often saw the brass plate at St. 
Edmund’s College, Ware, which was set up in memory of 


Mr | Philip Weld; and the story of his being drowned at Rye House 
om | | in 1846, and appearing to his father and sister at the moment 
rth | of his death, was familiar to me. I once told it to Mr. F. W. 


Myers, and, at his request, I communicated with Philip Weld’s 
sister, who was still alive, that he might have something more 
authentic before him than my own recollection of the story. 
I received from Miss Weld a written account of the episode, 
which I still have somewhere, and of which I sent a copy to 
Mr. Myers. The correspondence I had with Miss Weld was 
not wholly satisfactory, as it seemed that she and her father 
| tthe time of the occurrence had only thought that they saw 
| boy very like Philip Weld. They had not, at the time, any 
| rate that the likeness was so great that it must be Philip 
me And it was only after they learnt that he was dead 
| en, ey attached significance to the incident. Still, the 
bo name? vas worth chronicling. 
pi Eo my own ghost or my double was seen by my relations 
of theg > onee at Eastbourne when I lived there, and on one 
| task r Toe received an anxious telegram in London 
Nore read ac ne or dead—for my relatives were apparently 
| the cane an Mr. Weld’s to suspect a sad significance in 
ia arition, 

J oe pre there are several instances well authenti a 
Tha ne seen living friends who were at a distance. 3 
eating to n] recently heard of A. appearing to B. paa € 
Sing each In the same place and circumstances, and ae 
ferent > Yet both having actually been at the place oniy 
eg aaa The annihilation of time which such an idea 

S to raise Kant’s metaphysical question as to the 
1001 
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Nov, sal 
objective nature of time, and to give fresh significance | 1 
own view that it is only a ‘form of thought.” Yet this is. his tou 
happened in Aberdeen in the year 1859, and was brought 4. : an0 
knowledge not long ago by the surviving representative a nis 
occurrence, Mr. Spencer Nairne. The story is very rea th | ill 
and, as names and dates give actuality to such a story The F hol 
asked Mr. Spencer Nairne’s permission to reproduce hera | 15 
own account of the incident bodily, with every circumstance A | Ee 
name recorded, and he’ has most kindly consented. . His nee | gon 
runs as follows : We | a 


In the year 1859 I went on a cruise to Norway in à yac | and 
if 


belonging to my cousin, our party being: James Cowan (Mp | {a 
for Edinburgh) ; Mrs. Cowan, his wife; Miss Cowan, his sister | i 
Miss Wahab, his niece; Robert Watson, his brother-in-law: 4 int 
John Chalmers, his cousin ; and myself. These were all distant | ste 
relations of mine, whom I had not previously met (they being L We 


Scotch and I English), so that on the day that we started I | day 
was cast among comparative strangers. We were to start from | Th 
Edinburgh, but the yacht was coming up the west coast of | and 
Scotland, and we were to join her at Thurso; and we all let | 

Edinburgh by steamer at 8 A.M. on Tuesday, the 31st of May | Mis 
1859, and arrived at Aberdeen at 4 p.m. the same day. Iha | the 
never been there before. We went about the city and saw ig 
places and objects of interest; then had a ‘high tea’ together ac 


at an hotel at about 6.30; and after that went out together to | Lor 
pass the time until 9.30, when we were to rejoin the steamer | 16 
and continue our voyage to Thurso. We walked up the principal | Le 
street of the town—Union Street, I think it is called; the time Jou 
was about 8.30 r.m., still full daylight (at Thurso there WA | a 
blue sky at midnight); the street was moderately throngel i A 
with people walking on the footpaths in both directions. 1 | 3 
walking with John Chalmers, arm-in-arm with him, and o | 
versing; and while thus walking and conversing, there pas J al 
me, walking in the opposite direction, a lady of my Be a the 
in | 


tance, named Miss Wallis. This lady was not an k | y 
acquaintance. I had known her from my childhood, for aid a they 
twenty years or more (I was now twenty-six), a8 hol | 
position of governess to some little cousins of mine 0 
my age, and so much valued and beloved that 
since then lived as governess or companion OF 
or another branch of their family. I very seldom 
I had a great regard and respect for her, and wou 
met her without putting myself out of the way to spe? 
and of course I did so now. She passed me close 


1 The family of Christopher Dowson, formerly of Limeh 


met he 
Ja never pa 


i= 
RC 


et 
enous 
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(I don’t know whether we actually did touch one 
certainly close enough for us to see clearly and recog- 
ə another. The path being thronged, I did not see her 
s close upon me; she was walking with a gentleman, 
ing his arm, and talking to him with some animation, and 
lainly that in the moment of passing she saw me and 


is n recognised me. I at once dropped my friend s arm and turned 

F | and to speak to her, quite expecting that she would do the 
| 10 7 S L 

amo; but not only had she not done so, but she was, as far 


| s I could see, gone. I looked everywhere—in the path, across 


the road—walked quickly on in the direction she was going, 


i | nd then turned back to meet her; but I never saw her again. 
p À {also looked into a good many of the shops in the immediate 
er; | neighbourhood, and satisfied myself that she had not turned 
w | into any of them. At 10 o’clock we left Aberdeen in the 
a | steamer, and I did not give much further thought to the matter. 
ing | We were in Norway till the 5th of September—sailed on that 
it | day (Monday) from Stavanger, and landed at Aberdeen on 
‘om | Thursday, the 8th of September, in the evening, after dark, 
i of | and we left for Edinburgh by train early the next morning; so 
let | Thad no opportunity of returning to the spot where I had seen 


ay | Miss Wallis; nor, indeed, should I have done so, as I did not, 
had | then, feel any curiosity about it. 
its | Some three weeks after, I went with my mother to make 


ther | a call at another ‘Dowson house’ in Mecklenburgh Square, 
ro | London, and I found Miss Wallis there; and, my mother talk- 
mer | mg with Mrs. Dowson, I had Miss Wallis to myself. Before 


‘pal | I could begin, she said, ‘ Now, I have a quarrel to settle with 
time y you, Mr. Nairne : you cut me in Aberdeen a little while ago.’ 
was | l assured her that I had done nothing of the sort, that I saw 
ngel her, and saw that she saw me, but when I turned round to speak 
was | fo her, which I did immediately, she was gone. She said it 
cone f Os exactly the same with her—she turned round at once, and 
À ce Bonon I said, ‘ You were walking with a gentleman, and 
ga | 3 mg to him, and I thought that you recognised me, just at 
pen of passing.’ She said, ‘Yes, it was exactly so. 

; Walking with my brother, and I called out, ‘ Why, 


ere’s eS . : 
Mr. Nairne ; I must speak to him ” ; and when we could 


0 
a ie you my brother said, “I am sorry; I have so often 
a So ihn ? Captain Nairne, and I should have been so glad to 
RU N; ; 


t: and I said, “ It was not Captain Nairne, but his son, 
Pencer Nairne dr 


Ne 
I, and ae make nothing more of the subject, so we dropped 


a began to ask me about N orway, and presently asked 
we 6th Was there. I said a little over three months, from 
ot June to the Sth of September. ‘Well, but,’ she 
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said, ‘when were you in Aberdeen?’ ‘On the 31st | 
ee eae i T ben «TONER 
But,’ she said, ‘I was not in Aberdeen then; I sponta “| 
there with my brother in the latter part of July, I h Week 9 
day I saw you in my journal, and could show it you Gi the 
the book here with me; and I have never been in Abe hay f 
before or since.’ She said, also, that she had not oe 
Aberdeen at that time of day (8.30 P.M.)—her brother te | 
some distance out of Aberdeen, and they were never thee | 
the evening. n l 
I told her that my journal would also tell me the da | 
which I saw her in Aberdeen, and it was certainly not in ne 
in fact, I knew it was Tuesday, the 31st of May. (I may a 
that in writing this present account I have my journal bet | 
me, and I have verified the dates which I have given.) 

We could not clear up the mystery. I am sorry that I aid 
not at once write out what I have now written here and send it 
to her for verification and signature. Some few years after … 
wards, having conversed with some friends who were ‘psycho. | 
logically ’ interested, I did, on their advice, write it, but she 
died just then, before I had time to send it to her. 

I can only vouch for the complete truth and accuracy of all | 
that I have written here. Miss Wallis was one of the last | 
persons who was likely to present herself to my mind had I 
not seen her, and I saw her so distinctly, and saw her recogni- | 
tion of me so unmistakably, that there is no possibility, in my | 
mind, of explaining the vision away as a case of mistaken | 
identity. 

T am not at all in the habit of possessing ‘second sight,’ or 
of seeing visions. The only other occurrence of the kind that 
has ever happened to me was this: When I was at school, agel |! 
seventeen or thereabouts, I was walking arm-in-arm with 4 | 
schoolfellow, and we passed our headmaster (the Rev. 0 | 
Pritchard, afterwards Savilian Professor of Astronomy in a | 
University of Oxford), walking rapidly in the opposite direction. | 
We touched our hats to him, and he returned our salutati Là 
(though he did not look at us) and passed on, and within m | 
three minutes after exactly the same thing happened agat | 
were astounded, dropped one another’s arm, and said a | 
breath, ‘Where did he come from?’ We satisfied oust 
that he could not have played a trick upon us by running F a | 
some other way, nor was it likely that he would bave aloe af y 
though I daresay that we, as schoolboys, were quite cap? p | 
crediting him with it. This took place in an unfrequente 1851 { 
of the village or town of Clapham, in the year T omi | 
We were sauntering slowly, talking probably abou name a | 
particular, and we both saw him both times. eni 
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companion is Henry Stone ; he ig still living, and his abode 
se Merle Lodge, St. John S, Ryde, I.W. We never asked our 
„ster about this matter, neither did he mention it to us, which 
should have expected he would have done had he seen us. 
This is the only other such experience I have ever had. 
jt remains to add that the writer of the above—the Rev. 
Mr. Spencer Nairne—is still alive, He was educated at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and was sometime Rector of 
ffunsdon, Herts, and later on Vicar of High Wych, Herts, and 
afterwards Vicar of Latton, Essex. 

Mr. Nairne informs me that he sent his narrative to the 
late Mr. F. W. Myers, who replied that there was no difficulty 
in believing that Miss Wallis saw Mr. Nairne after he had been 
on the spot, but a good deal in believing that he saw her before 
she had been in Aberdeen. 

WILFRID Warp. 
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PRESIDENT TAFT AND THE Sorm | 

SOUTH | the 

a ; | thi 

I will a round, unvarnish d tale deliver.—Orurtio, | e 

Tre Italian Vico defines a nationality as ‘a natural society ot | 

men who, by unity of territory, of origin, of customs, and gt | a 

language, are drawn into a community of life and social con. | z 

science. More modern writers, amplifying this definition, loy 

enumerate as among the constituent elements of nationality race, | ‘y 

religion, language, geographical position, manners, tradition, | No 

history, and laws. The Englishman Lecky says of a nationality, | che 

‘Tt becomes perfect when a special type has been formed, when | ane 
a great homogeneous body of men acquires for the first time a | 

consciousness of its separate nationality, and thus becomes a moral the 


unity with a common thought.” Keenly conscious is the homo- } Als 
geneous South of this separate nationality—all these many years. | of 
As for this special type, in Europe, and especially in Great | 
Britain, tourists from the South find themselves accepted as ofa | the 
people distinct from the .kind of Americans Europe has long | of 
known. As for this moral unity with a common thought, mop | Sa 


than forty years it has been held up to the South as her most | tol 


heinous sin. ee pe 

Consciousness of nationality—even pride of nationality—$ | c0 
not inconsistent with willing attachment to a stronger power k p 
security or favour (witness the oneness of Scotland with Engan p 
and consider the intense loyalty of New England to the ins “a 
States—at present at least), and in this sense the South k | | 
thoroughly imbued with American patriotism. Since tbe Ne a So 
(the South knows only one war), the South has been proton ip os 
impressed with the littleness of herself and the bigness © ute ha 
United States, and nowhere has there been more of that abso no | as 


faith in the transcendent greatness of the United Sta 
nations, which in the United States is the test of true P 
Since the South began to acquire wealth, she has though 
of herself, and the late Administration s eagerness 
Japan, after the mobbing of Japanese labourers ÿ faith 
people of California, was not calculated to stre D 
the calmly conscious invincibility of the United 
Southerners rejoice in being a part—politically 
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ighty Power that is respected, if not dreaded, in the 


km à 
4 oe of the world. Southerners looked upon President Roose- 
i at's faunting of the Monroe Doctrine much as sane persons look 
wy volt” 


ihe antics of a crazy mn but when President Cleveland 
| jignifiedly reminded Great ] ritain of her absent-minded trespass 
| Venezuela's territory, the South glowed with national pride. 
| Deadly detached and impersonal is the South’s feeling for the 
| {hited ‘gtates republic and its concerns, and that with not 
| fhe least soreness. In the heart of his heart a Southerner 

ihinks of the federal government much as he thinks of the 
weather, as à mysterious and irresistible thing that is deaf to his 


protests and expostulations, and whimsically disregardful of his 


| 

a | comfort when not overtly hostile to it. Where Northerners 
of | speak of the United States as ‘we,’ Southerners say ‘they.’ 
n- | ‘Chall we increase the navy?’ say Northerners, anxiously. 
n, | ‘Will they increase the navy?’ say Southerners, curiously. 
ee, | ‘What shall we do with Cuba and the Philippines?’ say 
m |  Northerners, wearily. ‘It is up to you all,’ say Southerners, 
ty, | cheerfully. (Southerners say ‘ You all’ to more than one person, 
en | and usually they say it yawl.) 

aa À Long the South has observed how a Northerner writhes under 
mal | the word ‘ Yankee’ when unthoughtedly spoken by a Southerner. 
00- Also, the South notes with wonder the shyness and diffidence 
rs. | of the cultivated Northerner who settles in the South for his 
et | health and receives the friendly advances of Southerners to 
fa | the manner born, and marks with amusement the bashfulness 


| of the rich Northerner seeking to buy up some broken-down 

or | Southerner’s old family furniture. Southerners smile when 
| 
| 


ost told of ostentatious applauding of audiences of the North when 

a. the orchestra plays the inspiring air of ‘Dixie,’ every individual 
—is į covertly hoping that his demonstrations may cause those who 
fot | see them to suspect him of having Southern blood in his veins; 
nd, | but only very lately has the South even heard of those occasional 
ited | Northerners who have been in the South, or seen Southerners 
D JL visiting in the North, and thereafter attain an importance and 
wat q a honourable distinction in the North by imitating the 
dj, Poutherner’s low voice, his un-American inflexion, and the 


ae g carriage that is bequeathed to him from generations of 
1 fe tiding Southern planters and English squires; professing 
i RU hankering for cornbread and greens, affecting the 
: ed "ther’s graceful styles of hats—English cavalier and modi- 
hal jo bTero—the slightly longer cut of his coat, and his inborn 

ae using and taking off his hat when a woman enters ; and 
Souther themselves off to their awed compatriots for genuine 
When ae 8. ‘What does he mean?’ asked puzzled Southerners, 
i eny Simpson, the Populist Congressman of Kansas, said 
© People of the old town of ‘Cyahtuhsville’ in Georgia, 
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‘Mhis is the first time I ever appeared before an audi 
American people.” (But Simpson did not say * American lence 
‘Ummurroukun ’; and he did not say ‘first, he saig a a + 
‘Why should he cyaah what we think about ito: watt : 
Southerners, when there floated through the South whi i 
President Roosevelt’s secret sensitiveness on the subject r ot À 
dining that nauseated the South, the dining of a bee that | 
at a white man’s table; and much the same wonder hae to 
in Southerners’ minds ever since President Taft announced te | 
hope of ‘ winning over’ the Southern people. ‘Win us oy i | 
from what, and to what?’ say perplexed Southerners. (Not th 
ean Southerners roll their final 7’s, as do Northerners an Te 
men, nor wrestle them, as do Westerners and Germans. The 
still speak the English tongue much as did English aut 
gentlemen of the time and type of Sir Roger de Coverley) ` 
Rarely a distinguished Northerner comes into the South an] 
delivers an address that he does not touch gingerly upon th — 
war that reduced Southern homes to ashes and avow his regret | 
for it. Southerners listen, partly bored, partly amused, wholly 
polite, just as they listen to the Northerner’s high-pitched voie, - 
sputtering enunciation, and funny little accent. Was not that | 
old quarrel settled at Appomattox? wondered the South, when 
President Taft, guest of the North Carolina Society of New 
York, discussed: the bitter controversies that brought on the 
war, and declared there should be no discussion of them. Does | 
he feel guilty about it? was the South’s amused comment, when | 
the President went on to say the North might have done as the | 
South did had the North owned slaves. If he feels so uncom: | 
fortable about it, why does he keep talking about it? wondered | 
the South, when the President deplored to the people of Charlotte | 
‘the troubles, the sufferings, the sad losses’ the South sustained | 
in her war with the United States before most living Southerner | 
were born. Where has he been for the last half-century? asked | 
the astonished South, when the President congratulated n E 
people of Augusta that ‘the war is in the past’; and Southerner a 
laughed from sheer enjoyment of the President's unconsoiot d 
humour, when he innocently disclosed to the people of pi | 
ham his wonder and delight that the South is now Iip | 
the old flag to which she had come back.’ ‘ Still prot 1 
remarked the South, when the President rejoiced to the Pi ; 
of Wilmington that there is now ‘only a fraternal des? 
manifest and exhibit love of each other,’ notwithst@ 1 
war. Will he never convince himself? asked the tirec ab 1 à 
when the President assured the people of RichMO® omit f 
spite of the war the South ‘is as much a part of the oil | 
and as such entitled to as much consideration 45 ™ ‘ 


Noy, : E 


Sail 


nding à 
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part ‘Queer how sore they still feel about it, thinks the 
en the United States went to war with Spain the South was 
n undisturbed spectator. For the South could not take the war 
z rjously. To Southerners it seemed an affair of arms gotten up 
a make glory for those permitted to participate in it. Highly 
entertained were Southerners; but with none of the hysteria that 
raged in the North and the West. Groups of men scanning 
bulletin boards before newspaper offices were intent, but quiet, 
and orderly, and good-humoured, and like nothing so much as 
men following reports of a ball game. A man just come up 
stretches his neck and strains his eyes trying to read a hastily 
written telegram just pasted up. ‘ What is it?’ he asks, curiously. 
‘They ah still bombahding Matanzas,’ volunteers a man in front 
of him, just as he would say that Kelly has hurt his foot at third 
pase and is relieved by Blake. ‘ Haven’t they taken that place 
yet?’ says the newcomer, in mild surprise. On every hand was 
this undisturbed interest. ‘What’s the wawah news to-day ?’ 
calls a farmer, as he halts his mule on the courthouse square and 
returns the salute of a cotton-buyer lounging in the door of the 
bank of the County Seat. (Southerners salute like soldiers when 
beyond handshaking distance of each other.) ‘They’ve taken 
that San Juan Hill,’ answers the cotton-buyer, reaching into his 
hip pocket after his plug of bitter North Carolina weed. (Most 
Southern men chew tobacco, but it is not the sweet and gummy 
tobacco Northern workmen use.) 

Those who hoped for commissions, with a chance to distinguish 
themselves without any sacrifice of bodily comfort, persuaded 
enough men to enlist to make up the South’s little quota of soldiers, 
almost, but the times must be considered. Over the South, like 
a leaden sky, still hung the stagnating depression following the 
Panic of 1893, and those who do not like to work were finding it 
Very hard to make a living. Among the silent spectators at a 
p way station, curiously gazing at the poor little squad that had 

een raised in their midst, a physician said to a lawyer : “What 
ah these men going fawah, vain love of show?’ The lawyer 
ee ‘The govuhnment pays sixteen dollahs a month,’ he 
fa thi do you see a man in that line who was getting that sat 
am S community?’ Not the least did the South oppose the war. 
t eo know,’ said a dealer in acid phosphate to a linen supply 
| an ot, we ah getting moah out of this thing than anybody? 
Sy the a you talking about?’ exclaimed the supply man; look 
amah 4 ew England mills, with theah govuhnment o 
a ee and unifawahms, and look at Missouri with huh sales 
disturb S awah the ahmy. The fertiliser merchant was un- 
ed. ‘But remembuh,’ he said quietly, ‘New England 
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must give good cloth fawah what money she gets, and Mi 
must give a good mule fawah every two hundred dollahs a ISSO 
but look at us, thousands of dollahs ah being spent in tee 8: 
and we ah giving nothing fawah it but a handful of men ae 
dead stock on ouah hands.’ (Of course, they both sit 1 ah 
England. In the backward South not yet have even the Ne | 
school teachers learned to say ‘noo,’ * Toosday,’ ‘ dooty Grated 
general in the German cities of Cincinnati and “Shee 
and the Irish cities of Boston and ‘Noo Yarrik ’—in which i i 
city, in certain sections, Southerners have been roughly wi | 
under the impression that they were Englishmen.) à aa 
Only among older Southerners, and especially those who haa | 
suflered in the service of the sacred Confederacy, was there, | 
sort of personal interest and something like enthusiasm. ‘By | 
Captain,’ teasingly said a young man to an honoured jurist why i 
in his youth led a company of the great Stonewall’s ragged al À 
hungry infantry, ‘what if some othuh powuh comes into this — 
thing? What if France joins Spain?’ The Captain’s eyes blazed 
as he reared his grey head. ‘Let France help Spain,” he roared; | 
‘we can wallop all the mulatto peoples in the wohld.’ The look | 
of amusement on the young man’s face was succeeded by a puzzle W 
look. ‘We,’ he asked, innocently, ‘ whom do you mean?’ A 
few weeks later, when the newspapers reported in all seriousness | 
that Germany was showing sympathy with Spain, a quiet remark | 
heard from every walk of life in the South was: ‘ Wondub | 
whethuh we shall be drawn into this thing befoah it is owh | 
with?’ Nobody asked whom this ‘we’ meant. 

From everywhere else considered a land of one party, 
the South, within herself, is a land of no parties. Dow 
there is not the identity of State politics with national | 
therè is in the North and the West. The thing that dominates 2 | 
cach of the States of the solid South bears the name of i | 
Democratic party, but that is nearly all. It is not controlled by a 
the national Democratic party, it admits to its membership, i E 
even to its nominations, men of every variety of political es | 
sion ; and it, or something like it, would have been devised 1 it | 
national Democratic party had never been organised. Ttis mir 
but a white man’s club, and its sole purpose is the ne 

united action by the white men and the prevention of de 0 
among them. It does its office; it keeps peace, the pete E 
stagnation. A Southerner may preach any political Ce 
(the South tolerates any heresy), but if he would take any P 
the practical politics of his State, his county, his precinct, nernet 
work with and through this club. Tired of it? oui ibe 
shoulders droop at the mention of it. They long to fing ro 
tie that holds them bound one to another, and pick 2 


actually 
n South 
polities t 
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very man for himself like free ue But individual action is not 
? he thought of in the South. The ebony elector of the proud 
vinited States walts and watches to thrust in his shining visage at 
the narrowest pead in Le ali of the white men, and the 
southern people never iei to dat closely together, sinking every 
rinciple in favour of the one great principle—white man’s law 
and order. Southerners have contrived to bar nearly all the 
negroes from the ballot-box, but well they know what transparent 
pretexts are their State constitutional evasions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and over the shoulder of every black 
incendiary the South sees the menace of the federal courts. 

The pending threat of the North to reduce the South’s repre- 
sentation in Congress, in retaliation for the disfranchisement by 
tho Southern States of the negroes within their borders, is viewed 
in the South more with indifference than with dread, and it is 
even favoured a little by those who hold that such a reduction by 
Congress would mean the final acquiescence of the Northern 
people in the South’s sidetracking of the negroes, and an end 
of nagging of the South about the negroes. Besides, thinks the 
South, are so many men needed to distribute seeds? As a rule a 
Southern member of Congress is not a man of monumental 
honour and distinction in his own State. He is a politician, 
and the South looks upon a politician with a sort of tolerant 
contempt. Down South there are no questions of national 
politics for politicians to debate, for there is only one side to 
every question, and a candidate for office has nothing to talk about 
but himself, and nothing to advance but his fitness for the office 
he yearns for and his worthiness of favour. Loudly he tells 
of his poverty and consequent need of the salary of the office, 
Yociferously he professes his love for the cotton-grower, and 
abjectly he slobbers upon his public, shaking hands, and kissing 
abies, and praising favourite mules to their owners, and enthusi- 
| ssttcally agreeing with everybody. Ask a Southerner who is his 
i Congressman, and he may think a moment and say, ‘It seems to 
| pel have heahd his name, but I cyaant recall it just now.’ 

a moa of Parker in 1904 disturbed the South less than 
aie e thought. À I told you so,’ said Bryan Democrats, o 
i so-called Yawl try it next time,’ retorted old-line Democrats, 
ie zne defeat of Bryan in 1908 dismayed the South. _Bryan’s 
thes “teats, and snubs, and chronic hard luck had gained him 
n Ympathy and goodwill of most Southerners, but it was for 
a ndness to Bryan that the South joined in choosing him to 
lea. © party for the third time; it was because it appeared. 
© South that Bryan was the only man acceptable to 
t Tease y : Tach 
he North and the West—mainly of the West—who 
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Noy 
would deign to join hands with the South. The complet : 19 
tion of Parker had shown the South—as Southerners À "eee i 
that the conservative class of the American people worn it | : 
no league with the South, however dissatisfied with th, pik | i 
lican Administration it might be; therefore, the South ‘th f : 


to the radicals; in good faith the South took up the cana : 
Se ot À 


Bryan and acquiesced in making his ambition the one w 7 
the campaign. The South joined in the call to Bryan ats ty 
a venture, and with only that hope a gambler feels in chee À 
a colour to risk his money on; but as the campaign Muri: | 
and Southerners felt their sporting blood lashed, the South — E., 
to hope, with that same hope a gambler feels for the colour ts | 


a 
4 
ir 


st 
= 


A 


stake is on; the South hoped Bryan might be elected by wE 
luck. MU, 7 
The South heard that Bryan was pandering to the Northen pal 
negroes, sore over President Roosevelt’s discharge of the Browns. | à 
ville rioters, but she highly approved it. * Didn’t we bamboozle | à 
| r 


the dabkies when we ovuhthrew the Cyahpetbagguhs?’ si | 
Southerners, winking. (Southerners do not call negroes ‘coons.) | 
The South heard that Bryan was grovelling to the public, shaking | i 
hands and pleading for votes as abjectly as a candidate for town | ; 
ship magistrate, but her loyalty to the Democratic nominee wi | 
unshaken. ‘It’s all right if it will help elect him,’ sal | ne 
Southerners dubiously. The South heard that Bryan’s children | of 
were educated with negro children in mixed schools, but || +, 
she loftily forgave that. ‘It is all the kind of schools they have | 

out theah in that benighted land,’ said Southerners magnan 1 R 
mously. As in 1896, the South heard that Bryan was expos | 

his wife to the fierce light of publicity, and that she seemed iù | 


like it, but the South stood for even that. ‘They ah not où | g 
South fk |g, 


cn 


that Bryan had one chance in a hundred, but Southerners Les yt 
it might be a favourable time for that one chance. Te i | s 
fact of Bryan’s having twice essayed to be President and fai 11 : 

E ch 


As always at such a time, the South looked beyond ber à 
borders; in a Presidential campaign the South is à spec 

As the day for the election drew nearer and nearer i 

chances looked bigger and bigger; still, there came © eate | i 

news for those who hoped for a victory by accident. J] br ie 7 

had been healed; all wanderers had come back to thee pl D b 
N he 


looked as if Bryan had the chance of his life. 
extent of Bryan’s defeat became known the Sou 
then over Southerners came something like th 
despair. 
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jg Southerners interpret that election, it shows that not even 


ie soreheads and outcasts of the American people will affiliate 


ave ith the South. No educated negro yearns to be a white man 
uh, wi ong white men more than the South yearned to be American 
net = of the American nation, and after that election Southerners 
at ae themselves spurned by the entire American people and by 


the very last party, faction, and class thereof. 


a scorned though the South feels, the most obvious consequence 
sing of that election was the sudden general attention to the defeated 
sed section; the isolation and solidarity of the South have been con- 
gan sidered in the United States as never before, and with an interest 


curiously like apprehension. Long the South has been stolidly 
accustomed to bitter denunciations of her wickedness in invari- 
ably supporting solidly the same one of the two great parties, 
obstinately withstanding all the battering advances of the other, 
but only of late does she hear also of the folly and stupid un- 
{| reasonableness of her solidity. The South is assured now, by 
sal | those who think they know what they are talking about, that 
all her woes are due to her egregious blunder in perversely 
adhering to her one-party policy, and solicitously she is advised 
to dissolve for her own good and divide herself up. How, it is 
argued, can the South look for favours from either of the two 
parties so long as she holds herself the absolute property of one 
of them? It is needless for the Democratic party to take thought 
for the South, for it knows that it will certainly receive the vote _ 
of every State of the Solid South, and it is useless for the 
Republican party to offer inducements for the support of the 
Southern people, for it knows that it will just as certainly receive 
the vote of not a single State of the Solid South. If, now, the 
South would annul the ban that is upon her, then let the 
Southern States give up their disdainful exclusiveness, disperse 
themselves indifferently as between the two parties, and mingle 
mong the other States of the Union. There are even rare 
Southerners, superficial or secretly disloyal, who profess this 
characteristically American ratiocination, but the silent multitude 
m the South listens in blank astonishment. 
plc! | a a r for sheer contrariness that a hunted rabbit crawls into 
a fee Kicks and hard knocks caused the South to with- 
En í cooter-like, into her shell, and the South, solidly encased 
F a shell, became the asset of the Democratic party 
ieo a ae party alone -would tolerate her. Southerners look 
| cer, D dark years following the war— the era of good 
Vas ae epublican leaders actually called it at the time. It 
“vith wn n the fair South was ravaged of black savages, insane 
N restrained licence and incited of those freebooters from 
north yclept Carpetbaggers and turncoats of the South, 
ou. LXXIT- No, 499 3 T 
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all directed from the Administration in Washington and tag | 

up on the ground with bayonets of the United States, a a Tp 

Carolina, the State that suffered longest, that era endureg A ne 

1876, eleven years. after the close of the war, and to this : i 

‘ Cya’linians ’ reckon all events, not from pie War, but the | ihe 

‘seventy-six. A South Carolinian will say, ‘That ag a | we 

yonduh was tuhned out about foah yeahs aftuh seventy. <q | w 

(Southerners call a forest of second-growth yellow pines an ‘aa wy 

field’), or, ‘These new hats ah as ugly as the fashions befall : 


seventy-six.’ The great State of Texas was largely settle | ee 
made what she is to-day by that reign of licence and plunder: À 


good citizens swarmed out of the older settled States of thy F 
South, fleeing from the negroes and their white accomplices, | x 

If the Republican party had stood at that time for civil |- yn 
decency and order in the South there might now be a South | ip 
solidly Republican, or never à Solid South of any kind; but th | Sot 
Republican party stood for revenge upon the surrendered South, | sta 
The Republican party had its choice, and it chose to bid for | the 
the approval and support of all who thirsted for the blood of th | for 


fallen South; it made hate of the prostrate South its base | We 
principle. ‘The Democratic party had nothing left to bid for but | the 
the South and those of the North who were surfeited of revenge | thr 
and tired of the jangle of sectionalism. The Democratic pa | em 
accepted the alliance of the South, but naturally the chased and | 
driven South became the Democratic party’s sycophant. Demo wai 
crats of the North—and later of the North and the West—framel | gui 
the platforms and named the candidates, with about as Be | 
thought of the South as a feminine leader of fashionable pe - 
thinks of the working member of her family, but the a | ns 
accepted unquestioningly what and whom the Democratic pal | 
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named—the South had to; the Republican party pressed "A | ie 
upon her. (As late as 1890 the last Force Bill was pea Ei 
gress, and as recently as 1900 the Secretary of War thre bi vit 


soldiers of the United States to the aid of negro rioters 1 Le LÉ AE 
Carolina.) 


‘het f ins 

The Democratic party kept its compact with the South T a th 

in power, by not putting negroes and renegade white E g on ext 
authority in the South, and, when not in power, by pe d| wh 
South defend herself from Force Bills and other ae wj ho 
Republican aggression, but its association with the ae the Par 


always more or less of a reproach to the Democratic pare fee 
North and the West, and it was always shameface | 
dependency. All this the South knew, and, dog-like, £ a 
her lukewarm ally, humbly grateful for the one ban 

not against her, unobtrusively shrinking in the bat í 
keeping faith with unwavering constancy. Souther? P 
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ka | to laugh. What Southerners look back upon is Southern 
ui, À 6 akness and docility. f; 

fil uw But where was the Democratic party in 1908, and whence 
day f the South’s sudden loneliness Bitterly the South looks to the 
on | west, and to one man who turned the West’s head a single 
ied | moment. The awful financial crash of 1893, and the paralysing 
six! | depression extending over the years following it, bred a new 
al school of politicians 1n the W est, mainly out of the ranks of the 
foah Republican party. The West was stinging with want, men 
inl | vere actually hungry, and these statesmen turned fiercely against 
ler; | the financial East, the South’s North. There was desolation in 
the | the South, but Southerners were not unaccustomed to it. 

s | Naturally Southerners are conservative, and that quasi-com- 

ised f- munistic movement that carried away the Democratic machine 

uh | jp 1896 would never have originated in the South. Silver? 
‘the | Southerners cared not a copper for it. They did not even under- 

uth | stand what free silver meant, if anybody understood. Sincerely 

‘for | they professed their faith in it, but they took the word of others 

‘the | for it; the bait they swallowed was the proffered alliance of the 

basic | West. The West was bawling for silver, and Southerners saw 

but | the great West extending her hand to the South. Southerners 

enge ) thrilled; the South was no longer a pariah! Thoroughly South- 

aty | emers believed that ‘new sectionalism’ which a Southern 

[and _ member of the Chicago Convention started to speak about and 

emo- | was hissed. Did not the most striking picture in that rule and 

nel | guide of the noisy partisans of cheap money, Coin’s Financial 

nuch | School, represent the West as a blanketed Indian and the South 

ciel) | asa broad-hatted planter, each with an arm over the other’s 


south shoulder, pledging union with a glass of wine? Deliriously the 
parij | South took up the clamour for silver: fanatically Southerners 
otli | led in reorganising the Democratic party and in driving the 
Co f tried leaders therefrom. But after the South had burned her 
bridges the West’s feet cooled. The men who had been bewitched 
4 ih the inspired Nebraskan’s how] of calamity suddenly faced 
| ‘ Sensational rise of the price of wheat. Also they found the 
| ,Sbued Nebraskan a flustered leader. Moreover, the company 
"i aw Were in made them blush: screaming alarmists, wild-eyed 
A at Bests, blundering theorists, and—Southerners. The men 
rs A 20 called the new Democratic party into being shrank away 
a t a at in 1896 and rejected it in 1900. In 1904 the disgraced 
q i R tried to recall those it had cast out in 1896 in vain, and 
| hem 8 it turned again to the discontented Westerners, to find 
fear Contented Republicans. Oh, well the South sees now her 
ul mistake of 1896 ! 
fa Was the election over—that of 1908—when victorious 
“nt Taft began saying nice things to the South. Very 
37 2 
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comforting to the lonely South eee the President’s gra ou, 
but she looks askance at his friendly proposals, Sọ i of 
heard President Taft declare his ambition to cultivate the ie i 7 
and confidence of the Southern people and break u thel ge { al 
South by persuading the South of her error, and they beara ge | oo 
ambition approved by those who ae persuade the South | 7 
clubbing and choking her. _ The President actually said to Y ni 
North Carolina Society, within a month after his election an 
‘Nothing would give me greater pride, because nothing woli lab 
give me more claim to the gratitude of my fellow-citizens, it] the 
could so direct that policy as to the Southern States as to Con. thi 
vince its intelligent citizens of the desire of the Administration | ost 
to aid them in working out the serious problems before they wh 
and of drawing them and their Northern fellow-citizens close tho 
and closer in sympathy and point of view.’ As the South under and 
stands this it is, ‘Nothing would give me greater pride if I cm hac 
persuade the rabbit to come out of its hole and yield itself wf} © i 
to the hounds.’ | an 
Immediately following this the South heard the President | uo 
pledge himself to remember with gratitude and favour thos | a 
Southerners who ‘from principle’ clung to the Republican | a 
pariy in the face of ‘social ostracism’ in the South. Principle! | a 
screams the South. O, Mr. President, when did ever hangdog } 7 
wlite inan skulk from the white people and wallow with the + 
blacks for aught but utter lack of principle and a Republici | © 
appointment to a salary from the Government? Withal a en 
federal civil service commission, with its appointments ae Li 
in competitive examinations, to this day positions 1 the a | by 
service of the United States are not esteemed in the ae | bus! 
in the North and the West. A bad smell hangs about them Ye i D ther 
Touching her most sensitive point, the qualifications i | won 


uthern States, ™ | 
js col’ | 


suffrage in the constitutions of the various So et 
South heard that all President Taft requires of her, for tisons | 
tinued approval of her, is an opportunity for his fellow T i 
the blacks of the South, equal with that of the whites, t0 F goull } 4: 
up to those qualifications—what his spectacular proies adi | J 
have called, in his studied affectation of the vernacular 5 os J 
novel hero, ‘a square deal.’ The South smiles. + i made | 
the President does not know that those qualifications T ding À 
openly and deliberately, for the sole purpose Of ee of 8 
blacks? Will the men who framed those qualifica z bi 
barrier against the negroes listen seriously DOW $ p ovet 
proposal for à fair opportunity for the blacks to clim 
barrier? Again the South smiles. for tbe® 
Blandly the President commends to the South, . the BE 
tion of her negro problem, industrial education for | 
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negroes, with higher education for their leaders. Sadly 
; Hopelessly the South shakes her head. What would the 
president do with hy negroes after hg had given them industrial 
aneation? Does he imagine industrially educated negroes could 
Fes with work-educated white men? Does he know that 
nr all the skilled labour in the South is white, and that the 
white, skilled and unskilled, is steadily superseding the black, 
and that not because of jealous exclusion of black labour by white 
labour, 2s in the President’s own country, but simply because 
the white man 1s the better labourer? “You got to do they 
thinkin’ fawah em,’ said a keeper of a livery stable of the negro 
gstlers and drivers he had ‘got shet of,’ filling their places with 
white men at higher wages. There never was but one vocation 
tho Southern people wholly abandoned to negroes—the barbers’, 
and the negro barber has seen his day in the South. As far 
back as twenty-five years ago appeared the white barber, with 
a white man’s intelligence, a white man’s solid character, and 
a white man’s cleanness, and the negro barber found his occupa- 
tion gone. Ever the Southern farrier was as often a white man 
as a negro, and now the white farrier uses the black farrier only 
asa humble assistant. In the old days the plantation blacksmith 
was sometimes a slave, trained of a white man, but in nearly 
every neighbourhood now it is a white man who rings the anvil 
at the cross-roads blacksmith shop, and his ‘ strikah’ is a white 
youth. The negro shoe-repairer—no longer are there shoe- 
makers—is almost gone before the advance of the white shoe- 
repairer, with his superior intelligence, his quicker fingers, and 
his machines. Steam laundries are steadily taking the business 
¿| by which negro washerwomen make a living for able-bodied 
= husbands and paramours. The steam laundry costs more, but 


… there is not the danger of contagion from a diseased washer- 
| Woman. 
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= The South has seen negroes tried for cotton-mill operatives, 
_ id she saw the mills that persisted in the venture close down, 
Qu of expenses at a time other Southern cotton mills were 
W he handsome dividends and working day shift and night 
| k t to fill orders. The bankruptcy of the negro-operated mills 
4 nine Senerally to the negro’s constitutional aversion for 
E a a Work, but in every case the specific cause was the helpless 
| et of the negro operatives to go to sleep, lulled and over- 
D ing With the rhythmic crash and roar of the machinery, unavail- 
d Din. all the frantic efforts of the white overseers to keep 
ites and attentive, ae 
ie traditional character of the South, the negro with his 
Ban bucket, is succeeded now by white “house-decor- 
* and a young white man seems to have displaced even 
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the negro the plumber used to take with him to dọ i ] 
work. One by one merchants’ delivery wagons are pa he itty À 
negro drivers to white men and boys, and à railwa whin it 
alighting at a point of any commercial importance in ent I p 
is as likely to travel on to his hotel in a hack or taxi-cab Soi c 
by a white man as in a hack driven by a negro, and he drive, Fs 
likely to entrust the hauling of his baggage to the we De fy 
of a ‘ transfer company’ than to a negro drayman, Waite | 0 
most cafés, restaurants, and lunch counters are white ae ay | 
advance guard of white waiters has driven negroes aoe th: ; d 
dining-rooms of a few of the hotels and boarding-houses à b r 
big Northern tourist hotels of Florida bring their Contine hy ( 
European ‘help’ from the North at the beginning of a | T 
season, with a guarantee of transportation back to the Noi | à 
the end of the season. In the building trades white men an | y 
negroes still work side by side, as nowhere else in the Unite | r 
States, but the white men are better paid, for they will yok} n 
all day and every day, and the boys who are growing up in thos n 
trades are all white boys—what master mason or master ca f yi 
penter will waste his time and temper with a negro boy so lon | vi 
as he can pick up a bright and willing white boy? Negro low: | 8 
motive firemen might not be tolerated in the North, but railway | m 
companies employ many negroes for locomotive firemen inthe | in 
South—a concession, it seems, to the locomotive engine drives, | € 
themselves white men. These engine drivers know an itrespir | I 
sible negro can never be entrusted with the control of a locomotive, ! m 
and, therefore, a negro fireman will never be more than a fremm j À 
but a white fireman will become an engine driver in time, possibli f ni 
crowding some old engine driver out of his cab. In all thos | W 
many-storeyed office buildings of reinforced concrete that bej T 
sprung up like mushrooms in all Southern cities of any 81% ther l i 
are attentive young white men who carry passengers UP ont | x 
o” | 


in the swift electric elevators. In a Southern city 2° Jon 5 
e wants carried t | 


young man, with a note or bunch of flowers h ra | t 
a lady friend, accosts a hulking negro idling on the ae | is 
tries to wheedle him into earning ten cents Or a qie à | e 
walking with the note or flowers the short distance to ee “| N 
home; by telephone he summons a white messenger P° n a| be 
quickly comes and quickly goes on the errand, usu? 7 pent | 

a 


bicycle; and on the sidewalks in the business sections so | 
sounds from many throats the plaintive call ‘she-yin®. a 
sional white face may be seen even among the noisy Shi? 
and the little white shiner works continuously, À ça 
his own initiative polish even the heel and counter © je 
partly hidden though they are by the trouser bo rected a 
the negro shiner will not do unless specifically Qu 3 
closely watched. 
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ne time the South thought the negroeg strangely talented 
but it is curious to notice now that negro brass bands 
vant and sweat on tie pun of Southern cities only on Eman- 
cipation Day and ie Dont of July, the two negro holidays, 
white musicians officiating on other occasions ; and silent several 
ears are those negro male quartets that nightly sang white 
man’s imitation of negro music in the lobbies of hotels with 
banjo or guitar accompaniment, and passed a hat for nickels and 
dimes. Even negro house servants are becoming a thing of the 
st in the South, after à vogue of some two hundred years. 
(Southerners call servants ‘ servants —or rather, ‘ suhvanis.’) 
There are no Germans or Swedes for house servants in the 
South, as in the North and West, but the lady of the house 
shrinks not from thrusting her own white hands into the dish- 
pan, and more and more she is finding it easier to do her own 
housework than bother with negro servants. Nearly always 
now a ring at the door-bell of a Southern home brings, 
not a servant but one of the family. As likely as not a 
young lady five years old opens the door and greets the 
visitor with, ‘Good-mauahning, suh-ah. Come into the pahloah, 
suh-ah. Mama is in the kitchen, but she will be with you in a 
moment.’ (In the old families of the South—the old slave-hold- 
ing stock, bred in plantation mansions—the antique English 
custom of teaching children to say ‘sir’ and ‘ma’am’ to adults 
lives yet, surviving more than forty years’ aping of American 
manners by the ‘new South.’) For the very coarsest and 
simplest of unskilled labour, such as railroad grading and the 
lifting and hauling for the building of those big concrete dams 
which electric power companies are stretching across rocky shoals 
in Southern rivers and creeks, negro labour has failed; and 
engineers and agents of construction companies, considering 
large contracts in the South, include in their estimates now 
the cost of hiring in the North gangs of Italians, Poles, or 
Russians, the cost of hauling them South by the trainload, and 
the cost of carrying them back to the North after the contract 
5 executed—no foreigners seem to want to stay in the South, 
except of late a few Englishmen and Scotchmen, and they are 
not distinguishable for foreigners, so readily they sink into the 
ody of the Southern peo ole 
It is on] de h finds the free-born negro 
ui y as a convict that the South finds the g 
p el labourer, and as a convict the South does find him 
nee actory labourer ; superintendents of Southern peniten- 
and overseers of Southern chain-gangs have knocked the 
k hal out of that axiom loved of economists—that forced labour 
day 1, oS? efficient. A negro convict’s health improves from the 
© exchanges his rags for a suit of prison stripes, and with 


Ato 
jp music i 
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a white man to show him how to work and keep him a 
: i 


quantity and the quality of his Jabour improve with evel ; À 
of his term. And sometimes a negro will escape from a ia af 
gang stockade, spend a few days visiting his old havnt, ain. | in 
then return to the stockade and report for duty, Abo f « 
centuries the South has known that a negro is not a aie tip | 
in a black skin. je Mae op 

As for higher education for the leaders of the negroes a fo 
the President see the South is uneasy of a highly educated pe Fp 
Public education is not a thing indigénous to the South gro? | fin 
Southerner pays his school taxes with never a word of eo f an 
but deep down in her heart the South does not think over 4 
of bookishness. All the Southern States have their exotic Publie ay 
school systems for both races and support them liberally, à i A 
concession to the infatuation of the age, but the South, with | : 
that long period of prostration behind her, is too accustomed in | th 
this day to seeing occasional successful business men sign the - th 
names with a mark not to know how unessential for produe BE 
tion of wealth and the making of a good citizen is an ability to Ean 
enjoy good literature. All the Southern States refuse to enact | ba 
a compulsory education law, ignoring the standing demand | So 


i 
of the teaching profession, which views the matter from apo | W 
| 


fessional standpoint, and certainly the South has found higher | th 
education an intoxicant positively dangerous for a negro. m | an 
variably Southern public men speak of disfranchising the ignorant | me 
negroes, but by that word ignorant they mean all negroes, and |. ne 


that word is inserted, not for limitation, but for justification | 
Chicago and New York dread no anarchist more than the South | 
dreads Booker T. Washington. | 
And at last President Taft, in his jnnocence, comes out | An 
openly, if unwittingly, with a view of the South's nightmare M pa 
frankly and refreshingly old-fashioned and foreign, and rancor | 
and insidiously malevolent to the South; to a gatherns a 
Washington of those interested in a certain school dow? à | T 
Alabama, and to the same effect, later, in his address t0 that | 
meeting of Southern business men at Atalanta, the se a ous 
Commercial Congress, he optimistically and even exultant I 
declares that the race question will be settled by educi 
whites and blacks in the South. Quietly the South oe 
When will President Taft learn that this doctrine EE 
rejoices in is as familiar to the South as chronic nour il 
a sufferer thereof? Long ere Southerners heard of king 
President Taft and his benevolent ambition, they heard al 
that theory of those morbid malignants of the North who P 
to the South the holy beneficence and profitableness o 
education, and of their tariff-wrung riches endow schoo 
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olleges for negroes in the South ; that the certain ultimate effect 
of continued general hee in the South, even if at this time 
in separate schools aor i eee will be an abatement of the 
white race’s antipathy or ne ack race and a consequent letting 
down of the rigid social bar against the negroes. To the loftily 
amused South what is the President s glaring admission but the 
fond hope and lgan incentive of both negro teachers and negro 
pupils in the South ; that education, and more education, will 
finally cover with polish and hide from sight the negro traits that 
are revolting to the white people, and bring about marriages of 
„} white women to negro men, which the negroes yearn for with 
ch f mutterable yearnings, which the South dreads with supreme 
blie } horror, and which all the concerted powers of the United States 
sa | Government failed to force upon the conquered South? 
vith | But what shall the South do now? Since the election of 1908 
din | the South has considered that question—for the first time in more 
heir ihan forty years. Shall the South cling to the Democratic 
duc: machine, kicked out of the entire American people and given 
yio | another opportunity only because of Republican treachery and 
naci | bad faith? The South sighs. < Will he never subside?’ say jaded 
and | Southerners. Withal the elevation of the scholarly and Southern 
| Wilson, a feeling of weariness comes over Southerners whenever 
they think of the recent Baltimore Convention and the mouthings 
and grimaces of the spiteful Bryan burning with the soreness and 
| mortification of his many rebuffs. Shall the high-minded South 
| . never clear herself of the bag-kneed and bedraggled Popocrats 
whom she lay down in the mud with in 1896? 
Shall the South turn to the Republican party? How easy 
for the South to break down the bar that excludes her from the 
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mate Party of the Solid North! Will she do it? The South shivers ; 
ros | then Southerners catch sight of a black shape lurking with 
ya lecherous grin in the shadow of the Republican party, and, shud- 
; in | dring, the South shrinks closer together. The South looks over 
thi | Ter broad area and sees white men and boys eternally on 
hem | Stard, guarding their women even closer than their ancestors 
antl} etarded their homes from the Indians; a farmer walking 
De E a country road, with a shot-gun on his shoulder per- 
gh? 1 Convoying his little girls to the public school of the 
| pe ourhood ; a carpenter or mason, quitting work at sun- 
i o 808 not to his home, but to the dry-goods store where 
afer a n daughter is employed for a sales-girl, to attend her 
ee ome; a man and his bachelor son, who lives with him, 
the s beforehand upon which shall stay at home with 

omen of the family after supper, that the other may be 
_ ° attend the session of the lodge of which they are both 


g 
D 
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- à mother of two manly boys lending a 


communicants ; peal i Et 
to a neighbour who is called away for the night, to sleep ee 


neighbour’s home for the safety of his wife and babies; bret y 
less young women gathering Sunday evening before dusk à e | 
home of a girl of their circle who is blessed with a sturdy bone | 
to attend with that girl and her brother the night service of the! | 
church and be distributed among their homes by that broths | 
after the service. All this the South sees—not occasionally a 
every day and every night for more than forty years—ang ‘he i 
the South looks at the Republican party. Southerners wonde | 
at the Northerners—themselves a white people, even if no i | 
the old British blood of the South, but a typeless conglomeration 
of Irish and German, and Pole and Dago, and Hun and Turk | 
and Sclav and Semite, and God knows what else that has on | 
tributed to the making of the mongrel American people—to this | 
late day choose to give aid and comfort to a black people againg | 
a white people. They cannot see that it is for love of that black 4 
people (proverbial in the South is a Yankee’s hate of a nigger), | 
Ts there a squirming Yankee who will acknowledge that it is for } 
secret hope that the blood of the enfranchised negro will finally | 
pollute the pure Caucasian strain of the South? Old Britain, | 
old Rome, old Babylon—of all the proud conquering powers of | 
this world, as far back as history lights up the bloody record, | 
the United States of America is the only one that ever designedly | 
exerted its might to force a fair and enlightened and clean-bloodel | 
people into the embraces of a black and besotted animal people. | 
But Southerners are told the ‘ Damnyankees” have som | 
choice specimens of their malodorous allies on their own i | 
now—the coloured citizen who is frequently mobbed in the Nott | 
and sometimes burned at the stake. Ever the wealth that come | 
of unearned increment to the lord of agricultural land ie E | 
eyesore to the. denizens of crowded cities and towns; (he | 
it was inevitable that the ease and grace and dignity ve | 
stately old South should engender in the trading and EE sf 
turing population of the North the soreness and hate °°, 
born of envy and conscious inferiority ; but it 
wonder now whether the smarting Yankees woul 
summated their hot revenge upon the crushed an en tht | 
South as thoroughly as they did, if they could have en jo! | 
of the black savages whom they armed and equippt sos | 
civil rights and privileges and turned loose upon the à North 
Southern people, some of them would migrate to 
Several of the populous Northern States have a 
burden of their own now, the more irritating 12 t ie n 
is wholly lacking in that profound knowledge of Pe F 
character which the South has absorbed from centu 
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sociation with the darkies, and in that noble patience and 
iolerance that all Southerners of slave-holding ancestry still feel 


for the weaker people on their hands. The South hears that 
consequently the astute Republican party is finding its favour 
of the blacks less attractive to the Northern electorate and is, 
therefore, tending gradually towards an informal dumping of the 
negroes, cheerfully Eee them off now as no longer profitable. 
the Republican party still professes to stand for the equality 
of the negroes with the whites, but certainly it has shown less 
enthusiasm for it since the blacks began asserting that equality 
in the North. 

The South bears the white man’s burden with an easier 
mind of late years, partly because of less nagging from the 
North, but mainly because there is a sensible and increasing 
lessening of the pressure of that burden upon the South from 
ihe natural dying out of the negroes. It was the census of 1890 
that brought to light the failing of the negroes, since their 
freedom, to increase with the whites of the South, and it was 
scen then only when the eminent author, Thomas Nelson Page, 
a Virginian, directed attention to it as shown in the tables of 
that census. But that was twenty years ago, and the negroes 
have had twenty years further progress downward since then. 
In the South now the waning of the black people is perceptible. 
The typical Southern negro of to-day is the weakest and sickliest 
of beings. With a constitution drained of strength by one of 
two unspeakable diseases, he readily succumbs to consumption, 
or more quickly to pneumonia, while the other unspeakable 
disease is lowering the birth rate of negroes with inexorable 
certainty. Of late, too, the negroes have taken up the cocaine 
habit, and their addiction to that vice is materially aiding cheap 
liquor, free love, vagrancy, squalor and disease, in the solution of 
the negro problem by the elimination of the negroes. Still, the 
South recoils from the Republican party. The very name of the 
Republican party is revolting to the decent people of the South, 
and it is not improved by the known fact that that party lays 
‘pon the South’s back a load actually heavier than the Govern- 
Ment favoured negroes. The South’s heaviest burden now is 
tariff discrimination against her, the same burden that caused 
“cession. Very sore is this old burden of late. 
Tt is only a poor people that never questions its hard lot, 
and the South is no longer poor. With all the triflingness of 
i Negro agricultural labour and the burden of discriminating 
foe upon him the Southern planter has prospered. The 

ng by the untrammelled French people of that crushing in- 
muy imposed upon them was no more wonderful feat of sheer 
-8th than the lifting by the trammelled and shackled 
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Britain, ahead of those of all Yankeedom, and the 
new mills in the South goes on. That miserable class 


Southern people of their country from ashes and degraq ti po | 

wealth and a position of command in the world. The won lon | 
have cotton, and only the South can supply it with cotton TU k 
considerable quantity. The price of cotton, lifting slowly à ay 
nadir of about four and a half cents a pound in 1893-4 K mir f : 
in leaps, attaining its natural level of from twelve to § fteen vt E} 
a pound in the great bull movements of the ‘ New = E, 
clique’ of Hayne, Brown, and others, in 1904-5 anq 19000 ( 
and futile were even the fell efforts of the Attorney-Gener | ‘ 
the United States to hammer it back down by framing à crimi a D 
prosecution against the members of that ‘ clique.’ With E si 
demonstration of the fact that the entire world pays tribute " De f 
the Southern ploughman and his mule the price of land in i Eo o 

South has all of it doubled, much of it trebled, and some an 
quadrupled, and the top is not yet. Mortgages have bee : 
negotiated, lands and stock vastly improved, homes made com, 
fortable and attractive, sons and daughters sent to college, | 9 
Little the panic of 1907—the Roosevelt panic—disturbed tho | : 
planter; ‘a town man’s panic’ Southerners called it. With a : 
stable left overloaded with fodder and cured pea-vines, a feel: : 
room packed with cotton-seed meal and hulls, a crib stored with FF 
corn, and a pantry filled with pork, the planter laughed at the | |; 
panic, stored his cotton to wait for the market to recover, and, o 
E with thumb to nose, twiddled his fingers at the nonplussed bears. i 
à They who serve the planter have shared his prosperity; th | p 
advance of the South has been general. Families of well-to-do | 6 
Southerners think little more now of a summer tour of Europe | q 
than they used to think of a summer spent in the resorts a | O7 
the lofty mountains of North Carolina and Tennessee (and they | à 
return with shrinking distaste for that word ‘ American ’). tl 
The South, with her wonderful soil, her invigorating atmo: jy 
sphere, and her clear blue sky, will always be, first of all, a Pt 
agricultural country, but not to agriculture alone is due her ant t a 
attainment of wealth and self-respect after decades of pora e° 
and seclusion. That terror to New England, the manufac | S: 
of cotton in the South, is an industry that sprang Up vil the i 
last twenty-five years, and not only has it practically takai | 
domestic coarse goods trade of the United States, but it has i a 
Northern-made goods out of at least one foreign mar et, C ee Ea 
and is rapidly advancing in the Arabian and African iaa T T.» 
the Chinese boycott of American goods caused à pins w 
where for a market for part of the goods that used to 80 oa e X 
the mills of the South rank second, next to those oi i 
: built 
tha 
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ty alled the Crackers (the ‘ Poorwhites ’ despised of the negroes) 
et z om the South; the erstwhile Crackers are among the 


is gone fr 


any respectable working people of the South. They are largely the 
‘its operatives of Southern cotton mills—acquiring greater skill and 
deg A erity with the passage of every year—and so far as their 
nt numbers g0 they have displaced negroes for agricultural tenants. 
ans (Cottonland is cultivated by the metayer system, though the word 
P metayer is eee ee enn) Many a former Cracker 
I of now owns his hundred acres or more, and many a Cracker’s 
1h gon is superintendent or overseer in some cotton mill. In the 
7 face of adyerse conditions the South is rapidly growing rich and 

confident. 
th The greatest commodity contributed by the United States to 
a the commerce s ae sb - qi South's cotton crop—greater 

some years than the world’s output of gold and silver—the exports 
al of raw cotton alone bringing into the United States more money 
ege. than the exports respectively of all other agricultural products, 
tho all mineral products, and all manufactured articles; and for 
ha cattle-feed cotton-seed meal competes with grain even in the 
eed: great grain-growing States of the West, and for the table 
mit cotton-seed oil is used instead of Italian olive oil and Western 
tl lard in millions of European and American homes, and disguised 
and cotton-seed oil is said to make better olive oil than the oil that 
28. | is pressed from olives and better lard than the lard that is 
the melted from hog-fat. Now what does the paternal United States 
odo | Government do for those who produce this great national wealth? 
a It reduces the purchasing power of a pound of cotton more than 


one-half. Even those Southerners who were ‘gold Democrats’ 
in the year of Republican gold and Democratic silver, 1896, and 
that horde of disgusted Georgians who vomited Bryan in 1908, 
and those Southerners who are preaching the new doctrine of 


tarif protection for Southern products—all these—shy and balk 


k i ab this stupendous fact. Southerners are told the tariff dis- 
ee 5 “imnation against the South is incidental, merely, it might be 
te | said, accidental. They would like to believe this, but the atten- 
1 j! 4 s 


ce circumstances disturb them. When the Ways and Means 
me of Congress undertook in 1909 to frame a measure 
Nat would mitigate some of the rigours of the Dingley tariff, 


na : it consider the South? O yes; it proposed a twenty per cent. 
ie Valorem tax on German potash salts, a thing that competes 


Mth nothing that can be produced in all America, and without 


ind) Whi 

E an most of the Southern States cannot grow cotton. Agog 
sist es amazement Southern cotton manufacturers watched Con- 
5s of | fin, vise’ the tariff on cotton goods by raising the duty on 


an nese, practically all of which are made in New England, 
_ *‘*Wering the duty on coarse goods, practically all of which 
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e made in the South; and the bewildered South 


ar 
gracious friend, President Taft, stipulate with Con a le | ‘i 
lower duties on raw materials, of which the South sells a wa a 
à corresponding lowering of the duties on the finished ae Rs 
of which the South buys. Ever the wheat-grower A la’ 
pinder-twine and bags, the twine free of duty and the ba 2 ts | 
a drawback, but the cotton-grower is mulct of five million tate | él 
a year in duty on the bagging for his cotton bales, Ag à w 
cotton ties, none are imported, and the cotton-grower ca fo 
signed for the especial prey of the steel trust, for the Dyin a | R 
tariff fixed a prohibitive duty on cotton ties and the ite Cl 
revisionists refused relief. Hope of relief came after fourteen | 5 
years in the provisions for lower duties on bagging and ties for | : 
cotton bales in the tariff reform bills of 1911, but that hope cam i 
only to be dashed, for President Taft persisted in hard-heade] | ii 
antagonism to the extreme; after those bills had been ratifi D Ju 
in both Houses of Congress he defeated them with the extn. Es 
ordinary check on legislation provided in the Constitution, the E. 
President’s veto; and to the Congress of 1912 he blandly recom- | te 
mended a further raising of the duty on fine cotton goods, with ol 
a further lowering of the duty on coarse cotton goods. ‘The f th 
South embrace the Republican party! Oh, what a joke! When D h 
rabbits seek the society of hounds, then will the South espous Bl 
the Republican party. | ac 
The widely discussed proposition for a strictly Southern party, | i 


with Southerners or others for its candidates, came from no oe 
man. All that has been argued against it is that it would bea | h 
party of mere protest, and the South knows the futility of a | 
empty protest. But those favouring it point to the Populist X 
party, which never embraced a membership of respectable nut y m 


bers, yet the great parties vied with each other in adopting if | : 
principles and bidding for its scant following. Tmmediately afte | à 
the tariff revision fiasco the South began to hear rumows A i li 
proposals for a third party, a coalition of insurgent Repu D > 
with Southerners ; but the rumours came out of the West, n | of 
South sniffed suspiciously, and averted her nose when the Ea 4 Co 
for the new party crystallised into an emotional Tove ae | G 
the exaltation of the swashbuckler, Roosevelt, in the ou tbe | € 
events squashed of the Republican convention. Now tie 1 di 
new party is actually formed for the comfort of te age 
swashbuckler, the South laughs at its shame-faced sira ve | 

the negro question, one leg to the negroes in the Nous je | 
the negro vote is à factor, and the other to the white pers a 
the South, where the negro vote is muzzled. Also ta artel! 
laughed when, later, the swashbuckler, exalted and “jesolo” x 


softly pleaded with the people of New Orleans for 4 
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of the Solid South, that thing of wrought-iron consistency and 
<like stolidity that never trembled under generations of charges, 
ns and bombardments, and still stands, as firm and stolid 
i a hickory stump. i 

A writer in a Georgia newspaper proposes that Presidential 
electors from the Southern States be elected by the Legislatures 
without ties. He argues that the West and the North, being 
commercially natural enemies and both long trained of the 
Republican party, would soon be scen coming into the electoral 
college with fingers entangled in each other’s hair, while the 
South, allied with neither, and having a balance of power, could 
dictate terms. A writer in a South Carolina newspaper suggests, 
for a further step, that Southern members of Congress abandon 
ihe Democratic organisation, balance between parties and fac- 
tions thereof, and play for the South alone, as Parnell, at the 
head of the Irish membership in Parliament, balanced between 
British parties and played for Ireland alone. This plan, which 
is dubbed Parnellism, has been discussed enough in the South 
to bring down upon itself the indignation and righteous wrath 
of certain of the great daily newspapers of the large cities of 
the North. Scandalised, these authorities virtuously scold and 
berate the South for her heresy and treason in entertaining 
such a proposition. Long years the South has been placidly 
accustomed to that kind of talk from that direction. 

The point in common with these plans and opinions, as will 
have been observed, is, they all assume a South as solidly united 
hereafter as heretofore. 

So long as some negro is not lifted into a dangerous promi- 
hence the South cares nothing for office. Down South a man 
in the service of the federal government floats on the top of 
the population like a clergyman of the Church of Rome, the 
Popular church of the United States. In a town where there 
8 a federal courthouse the officers of that court walk the streets 
like tourists, never the intimate factor in the life of the com- 
munity the officers of the State court are; and the people speak 
of the two buildings as ‘the United States courthouse’ and ‘ our 
*urthouse.’ But to individual Southerners a stipend from the 
ie may be not unacceptable. President Mane in- 
ae a Southerners unstained of the Republican party in his 
ect lon of Presidential patronage gave the son more un- 

ae 5 than gratification. ‘We shall win if the Republicans do 
de Tee anxiously predicted the wit of Congress, Private 
for th a of Mississippi, of Democratic chances in 1896, and 
ay Lae four years loyal Southerners have silently thought, 

oe stand our ground if President Taft docs not seduce 
Offices.’ The South bore in mind comfortingly, how- 
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ever, that there are not enough offices to go around $ 
remembered reassuringly how President McKinley a a ihe 
? the k 


ginning of his second term of office, cautiously essayed fy) © 


into the exasperatingly Solid South by tentatively holdin Meek | 
to Southerners the way to the pie counter, and the plan i 
n dit, | 


work. The President was swamped with applications but 
who got appointments carried no votes with them but their 
They were despised in the South, and after President Me | 
death they sank down into the ranks of the black Beni G | 
beneath the South’s notice. The South credited President ny 
with the kindliest motives, however, and deplored his Be i 
ignorance and elephantine stupidity. Not till President "yh 
accepted the revised tariff did the South begin to suspect hin i 
insincerity and weakness of back; not till his veto of the tarif : 
reform bills of 1911 did the South perceive unmistakably bi | 
glaring yellow streak. | 
The South watched that part of President Taft’s spectacula | 
tour of the Union in 1909 that extended through the South, | 
with interest but without hope, for the South no longer hoped 
of President Taft. Southerners chuckled when the President, 
at the beginning of his entry of the South, went out of his wa 
to protest that he had not come into the South as a Republican | 
missionary; and they laughed good-naturedly when, near the f 
end of the Southern tour, the President admitted with nava | 
merriment that Southerners would likely vote in the future s 
they had always voted. Railway companies made President | 
Taft’s stopping-points in the South the excuse for excursion | 
trains with temptingly low rates, and Southerners throngel ts | 
gaze at President Taft just as they thronged to gaze at Pret | 
Roosevelt, just as they might throng to gaze at the devil ae | 
should he advertise a tour of the South in visible body. m 
municipal bodies availed themselves of this popular curiosity 4 | 
turn a few honest dollars. At Columbia, the rebuilt Tai 
burnt capital city of South Carolina, old mother of aa 
secessionists, the Yankee President Taft was received Wit i 
of joy. The Chamber of Commerce charged ten dolla” a tbe 
for the privilege of being a guest at the banquet it ue 
President, and the City Council realised eight hundred ; 
by selling the President like a ball player to the agne 
society of the State, then holding its annual far ye mot 
Columbia’s limits. The contract was duly execute’: Ai 
paid and the goods delivered; the City Council ec ao | 
hundred dollars, the President made his speech at the ie 
instead of in the city, and the agricultural socle 
fifty cents a head admission fee of the multitude tha 


tloy 


Ea 
So 
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war him. American patriotism! Not even in New England 
ohio js it more deeply implanted than in the ‘new South.’ 
or Not till after the election of 1908 did the South seem to give 
her last hope of eventually sinking her nationality in the 
body of the American people ; not till President Taft began his 
laughable wooing of the South did Southerners begin to appreciate 
iho strength and importance of their unique position as a separate 
a entire nationality of the American people. Not yet is there 
à fall appreciation of this strength and importance, but striking 
are the evidences of an awakening appreciation. When the 
Senate was haggling and bargaining over the tariff revision, 
strikingly significant was the action of those Southern Senators, 
notable among them Bailey of Texas and Tillman of South 
Carolina, who broke out of Democratic harness and stood openly 
for their own country alone, defying the wrath of the officious 
Bryan himself, even intriguing with the Republican chiefs for 
tariff concessions for the South. Is à breaking up of the Solid 
South near? Rather Southerners seem to be quietly accepting 
the sectionalism they protested against so long. The South 
seems to rejoice now in her consciousness of her separate nation- 
ality. There is a nationalism of the Southern people gin the 
United States as distinct as the nationalism of the Irish in the 
United Kingdom, and becoming as proud as the nationalism of 
the Magyars and Huns—the oldest people of Europe—in the 
Austrian Empire; and there is generating a wholly new force in 
American politics, one that both the great parties will have to 
teckon with, sooner or later. 


1blican | 
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Davip Lewis Dorron. 
Greenville, South Carolina, 
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RECENT BOOK SALES 


AMID an ever-increasing number of centenaries, it is strange that — 
one of the most interesting of all should almost have passed un- 
noticed—the centenary of great book sales. Tt is still more 
strange that the death of two men within thirteen months of one 
another should have had the result of involuntarily commemo- 

rating this event. | 
Just as the Duke of Roxburghe’s sale in 1812 stands as the 
i Genesis of modern book collecting, so the Hoe sale in New York 
and the Huth sale in London may be regarded as its Revelation. 
Nothing that preceded the Roxburghe sale could compare with 
it, and it is scarcely possible that two such sales as the Hoe and 
Huth can take place within the next twenty-five or fifty years—- 
for th®few remaining great private libraries can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. The fashion—as have the opportuni- 
ties—of forming such libraries has passed away from England 
to the United States. There are hundreds of choice collections 
of books being formed in England, but these are for the most 
part special in character and limited to groups of subjects or 
periods. Bibliomania was never more widespread than it is to- — 
day, but it is a sane species of bibliomania. The spirit of accu- 
mulation such as that possessed by Richard Heber is not quite 
dead among us. Only during this past season we had an instance 
of this in the late Mr. C. Letts, a Holborn solicitor, who accu- 
mulated some 70,000 or 75,000 volumes, weighing about forty 
tons, and comprising books, ancient and modern, on almost every 
conceivable subject. He hired extensive basements in Gray's Inn. 
_ Road and had them fitted up with bookshelves, and here in his 
Las leisure hours he enjoyed his extensive purchases. That this kind 
of book collecting, however much pleasure it may give to the 
collector, should result in heavy pecuniary loss goes without 
saying. : 3 À = 
The Duke of Roxburghe, Mr. Huth, and Mr. Hoe were 
= three remarkable instances of wise collecting, and th 
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tastes vindicated ; but they derived a vast amount of pleasure and 
intellectual profit out of their absorbing hobby, and each must 
= have known that his estate was not being impoverished. Of 
= each it might be said, as it was said of Gaignat nearly a century 
and a-half ago : ‘ Ce curieux si recherché qui se piquoit de n'avoir 
que des livres uniques.” It may be added that it is nearly always 
= the ‘uniques’ and ‘ presque uniques’ which in book collecting 
save the situation and place the balance on the right side of the 
= ledger. 
Probably no book-collector on a large scale has ever kept an 
exact or even an approximate record of his expenditure, and so 
= itis never possible to be accurate in stating the cost of private 
_ libraries. In many instances, however, rough estimates have z 
= been formed, and in nearly every case the sale of such libraries | ; 
has resulted in large profits. It will be interesting to give a 


few examples : À 

S 

Library A pprožtuj Realised fe 

r ee Sr. E! 

DURCIORROXDUrgRE. . ~ no a OR commer EDL 0O00 23,397 : 
WEBEKO n =. > M SERIES 0000 73,551 
R. S. Turner . je ne OT ET OUR | 30,000 
Earl of Ashburnham. . . . . . . 36,000 62,712 


La 


H. Huth . ; : K ; 5 «een T2000 
R. Hoe 5 ; P 4 R 3 . . | 100,000 


(2 parts) 80,9907 
(3 parts) 338,8261. 


On the other hand, instances to the contrary are by no means 
unknown; for example, Richard Heber is said to have spent 
80,0001. on a library which sold for less than 57,0001., but the 
period of his many sales was unfortunate : any time during the 


last ten or twenty years his books would have produced over a f 
quarter of a million sterling. à 
Big totals have become so much the order of the day that we 


. cease to be surprised at anything in this line. Yet it will probably 
= surprise even those who follow such matters pretty closely to find 
_ how very few English libraries have during the last hundred 
years passed a 20, 0001. limit. Without claiming to be infallible 
in such a wide survey, I can only find records, of sixteen such 
. sales, and these are set out in the following table : 


| Date and Sale Number of Days 


Ja 
| | 1812, Roxburghe "#7 Ar Cees 3 42 
| 1829, GB b bert. maar wnat nema ae 42 
heels 47 
208 
41 
4 


31 (Paris 
| and London) | 
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1881-3, Sunderland . : : A : 3 51 = 
1882-3, W. Beckford 3 : ; š x ; 39 66,5 | 
1884, Sir J. Thorold . x $ 5 z A = 73,55, p 
1887-9, Earl of Crawford , 5 : s : 14 28.044 a 
1891, W. H. Crawford Re ; , K | 
1897-8, Ashburnham (printed books) .- . . 20 21,35 | 
1908-9, Amherst of Hackney +; + - oà 7 62,712 14 
1911-2, H. Huth (Pts. L and IL.) z 3 x 12 57,9) || 


1911-2, R. Hoe (Pts. LIT). + + +  * | 59 (sessions) amet | 
3 - --— : nD ay 


Date and Sale 


saa 


The Huth dispersal has so far only reached to the eng of th | 
letter D in the alphabetical arrangement, and to the total in th 
above table must be added the amount—as yet unannounced- p 

paid for the Shakespeare folios, early quartos, and Poems 
which, forming the whole of the eighth day’s sale, were wll | 
privately en bloc. It should also be pointed out that the iiy | 
volumes bequeathed by Mr. A. H. Huth to the British Muse | 
may be roughly estimated at 50,0001. ; so that the probability is | 
that the original outlay on the library has, theoretically at leas, | 
been reached. 

There are many analogous features which invite comparison 
and comment in the first and last two libraries in the above | 
table, but there is only space for just one point : out of the 10,21 | 
lots in the Roxburghe sale only twenty sold for upwards of 100. | 


(the majority brought under 1l. and a large number 6d. and ls. | 
each); whilst out of the 2596 Huth lots forty-seven exceeded | 
100/., and of the 10,571 lots in the Hoe sale 536 reached and | 
passed that amount ; the highest price in each case being, resp | 
tively, 22601. for the Valdarfer Boccaccio; 58001. for the pap" | 
copy of the Mazarine Bible, and 10,000. for the vellum copy dl 0 
the same. he last price is by far the highest ever paid at auction 
for à printed book in Europe or America. E 
Twenty, or even ten, years ago 1001. would have been aE" | 
posterously high limit at which, in any one season, to draw tT | 
a list of such books as reached that amount in the sale-100) ts | 
probably a good many of the earlier issues of Mr. J; Hes 
hardy and indispensable annual, Book Prices Current, so | | 
to be gone through before a list of 500 could be got. This n J 6 
the number is so great that only a selection can be £ 


This is all the more unfortunate because the great hee ol 


SSS 


values has been proportionately higher for books whic me t 
yet reached the 1001. limit. The selections which fl 
been made with a twofold regard to rarity and general pt | 
Among the unprecedented number of monuments of eariy a 
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1911-12, the following rank first in the order of importance : 


i an (te, 
iW Title and Date. Eh 
307 | f z F SS me — 
255 | opus, Vita et Fabulae, 130 leaves, no date . 6: ; £ 
713 | Peds do. 114 leaves, with 42 lines, n.d. yee i365 Fi 
69 | Do. do. 114 leaves, with 43 lines, n.d. 142, 1855| Do. 155 
0 | Do. ‘Esopo Hystoriado Venice, 1508 . . | 101 108 18571 Do ar 
‘| AY do. Seville, 1521 . . | 52.105, 1864| Do, 202 
LA Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, Milan, 1524 . á A 621. 1873 Do. 125 
; st, Augustin, De Civitate Dei, Rome, 1468 3001, 1873 Da oe 
É th Do. do. Venice, 1470 (vellum)| 1751, 1887| Hoe, 540 
N the Balbus, Catholicon, Mainz, 1460 . . . | 3407 18911 Do 325 
cel- Bambergische HAS ee 15071500; 71. Ts., 1871 Huth, 135 
Bible, 42-line, or 1 arerio, 53-55 (on vellum). 45002., 1897 |Hoe, 10,000; 
emis, Do. do. T (on paper) . 35007., 1878 | Do. 5500 
-sol Do. do. 2a E (on paper) . 27151, 1874 |Huth, 5800 
ff Do. 48-line, 1462, first with a date (on vellum) 660/., 1864 | Do. 3050 
ty Do. do. do. (on paper) = Do. 1900 
seum Block Book : Apocelypais S. Johannis, 15th cent., 
ity is 48 leaves. z 7 5 y 3507., 1870 | Do. 1200 
os Do. Ars moriendi, 15th cent., 25 leaves 3207., 1869 | Do. 1500} 
i Boccaccio, De mulieribus claris, Ulm, 1473 . k — Do. 560! 
Do. De la Ruyne des nobles Hommes, &e., 
i Bruges, 1476 5 
ee Bruges, | A y lite 
do es VIII, Liber Sextus Decretalium, SEEN 
| ainz, 1465 ; 5 i : ¢ 5 5 907., 1891 | D 5 
0,121 Bouchet, L’ Amoureux, &c., Paris, 1503 (on ; oe! 
100! | vellum) ee ea dre ME DE CES 2507., 1891 | Do. 680 
ib | Breydenbach, Itinerarium terrae Sanctae, 1486 . 214, 1876 | Huth, 150 
i Caesar, Opera, Rome, 1469 . $ 5 å 5 23l., 1891 | Hoe, 360 
seeded | Eero, pbierolae ad Familiares, Venice, 1468 . 122, 1855 | Huth, 100 
d ad | De ciorum, Mainz, 1465 . . . . — 28 June 600! 
espt | a o. Rhetorica, Venice, 1470, velum . 2 852., 1882 | Hoe, 365 
| i cee et Meliadice, Verard, 1495, vellum . 7641, 1878 | Do. 1720 
paper | i aay Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, Aldus, 1499 841., 1868 | Huth, 290 
opy d | i m Macabre (La Grant), Troyes, 1528 . . 84l., 1868 | Do. 220 
T à e, Divina Commedia, Foligno, 1472 . . 1471, 1868 | Do. 475 
ae do. Venice, 1472 6 1807 — Do. 680 
D do. Florence, 1481 . . 25l., 18747, Do 1800 
a pre FR do. Brescia, 1487 . . 591., 1868} Do. 130 
avo La me Tai ee oa 1488 . . 867., 1891 | Hoe, 760 
r istoire, Paris, 1488 Vos 3051., 1901 | Do. 860 
D, aol HE Grammatices graece, 1476 . . . 682. 1891 | Do. 460 
laters arch, Le Cose Volgari, Aldus, 1501, vellum . 165l., 1894 | Do. 820 


| y; Historia Naturalis, Venice, 1472, vellum . 2201., 1882 | Do. 545 
ait à cs do. (Italian trs.), Venice, 1476, vellum 80/., 1898 | Do. 280 
seas” | no n, Institutiones Oratoriae, 1470, vellum. 2901., 1882 | Do. 620 
j here | a Te Rerum V enetarum, 1487, vellum . 1507, 1884} Do. 270 
pf * “orloge de Sapience, Paris, 1493, vellum . 380, 1879 | Do. 540 


se 1 
ve ni ee ; 

pare Italiana Fe issue of the official Pulletino of the Società Bibliografica 
et list of the Libro e la Stampa, contains (pp.77-84) a long and most interesting 
tere? the j contemporary prices of the books published by Aldus, and supplements 


in : : 

9 iat given by Renouard in his Annales de Į Imprimerie, 1834, p. 329. 
4874 For 257 be explained that when Mr. Huth bought this copy of Dante in 
Sandro Botts K had only two of Baccio Baldini’s engravings after the design of 
; Wticelli; since then he had obtained seventeen others. 


3u3 
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The only two ‘ drops’ registered in the foregoing 
both unaccountable. The Balbi Catholicon, in spite of 4 © ay 
that it wanted a leaf, is a very large copy of the four a 
printed with a date ; it has, moreover, an interesting noA bog # 
for on the top margin of the first page is the inseription Mahe j 
liber pertinet ad fratres Carthusienses in domo Rutilana 5 iste 
unanimiter commorantes,’ and was for long in the Sund I} 
library. Still more remarkable was the loss on Mr. Huth 
of St. Augustin De Civitate Dei, for it has the arms of Cant 
de’? Medici emblazoned on the first page of the text, antes 
initials throughout illuminated by a fifteenth-century artist ie 

A large number of Early English printed books formed 
of both the Huth and the Hoe libraries. Mr. Huth’s Fil, 
these was literary, whilst that of Mr. Hoe was typographical 
an interest which arose out of his business as the maker of th, | 
famous Hoe printing machines. Practically all our early press | 
were represented in his collection. 


Early English Printed Books. 


Title, Printer, and Date Cost Sale and Pris 


Alexis, Argument betwyxt: Man and Woman, t 
W. de Worde, n.d. (6 leaves) . S $ . 1381. 17s., 1864 | Huth, 128} |: 
Arthur, Story of Kynge, W.: Copland, 1557. `. 1201., 1873 | Do. 210 
Bernard, St., Meditations, W. de Worde, 1496 . 201., 1867 | Do. 110 
Berners, Dame J., Book of St. Albans, unknown Å 
; printer, 1486 | [ ? 735l., 1888] | Hoe, 200 
Do. do.. W. de Worde, 1496 
«(3 leaves in facsimile) | 522. 10s., 1860 
Do. do.: W. de Worde, 1503 1081., 1865 
Boceus, History of Kyng, T: Godfray, 1530  . |[?47. 18s., 1897] 
Bonaventura, Life of Christ, W. Caxton, 1488 . | about 1001. 
Carmelianus, P., De Sponsalibus, Pynson, 1514 
(on vellum) ele Oe Cae 1607., 1905 
Cessolis, Game and Play of Chess, W. Caxton, 1481 3007., 1869 
Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, W: Caxton, 1478 
(16 leaves in facsimile) 315l., 1861 
Do. do. do. (17 leaves in facsimile) 13202., 1896 
Chastising of God’s Children.[ ? Caxton, 1491] . 45l., 1855 
Chirche of the Euyll Men, W. de: Worde, 1511, )° =o 
Parliament of Devils, W. de Worde, 1509 . | } = 
Christine de Pisan, W. Caxton, 1489 . . .| 2807. 1862 
Cicero, Old Age and Friendship, W. Caxton, 1481 | 3007, 1857 
Contemplation of the Shedding of Blood, W. de = 
Worde, 1511 es re 961., 1885 


Doctrinal of Sapience, W. Caxton, 1489 | = eae 

Gower, Confessio Amantis, W. Caxton, 1483 . 8107, 188 

Helyas, Knight of the Swanne, W. de Worde, 1512 0 
(unique copy, on vellum) Hit le 4107, 189 


3 7 2 aves 
3 These two little pamphlets, the first consisting of thinty-oight Fe 
the second of eight leaves, were bound together when ab Osterley other ci. 
the sale in 1885 the volume brought 1701. Of the first, only tW2 : 
are known, and of the second only one other. 
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im | Title, Printer, and Date | Cost Sale and Price 
—  — ae E 
bal i Polycronicon, W. Caxton, 1482 i | 1350}, 1838 | Hoe, 1600 
Nee Malory, Morte d'Arthur, VE Caxton, eel s - | 1950., 1885 | Do. 8560 | 
heed „mo proEpiscopo puerorum, W. de Worde, 1496 28L., 1885 | Do. 245, 
Ise Sos te Golden Legend, W. Caxton, 1483 | | 
Sixti uon leaves only)» 2 Se ee | 301. 105., 1883 | Do. 420 
tla Uap epee Se à 
on All these books are of the highest rarity ; several are unique. 
did One of the most interesting is the first edition of what is known 
À the as the Book of St. Albans, which is claimed to be the first printed 
English armorial (second European), the first printed book on 
| part field sports and heraldry, the first book with engravings printed 
ot in in colours, and the first printed book containing English popular 
cal~ rhymes. The provenance of the Hoe copy, which is perfect, is 
if the not given. Lowndes refers to two perfect copies, Earl Spencer’s 
lesse | and the Earl of Pembroke’s. The latter may be the example 
which Mr. Quaritch described in his Monuments of the Early 
Printers, 1886-87, No. 37,919, and priced at 735l. ; this may 
EL have passed into Mr. Hoe’s library, for I have been unable to 
md Pr trace any other copy of its importance and quality. The depre- 
ciation in the Hoe Chaucer from Caxton’s press is noteworthy, 
h É especially as it was ‘reasonably ’ complete, and as the only two x 
I known perfect copies are in the British Museum and Merton 
o I College. ; ; ` | 
A A very long article would not exhaust the varied features 
ue of what may be described as Early English literature in the 
th, 1a) | Huth, Hoe, and other sales of this last year or so. In such 
o; a matters the market in America is far wider than with us, for in 
ih, 6 the States there are many generously-endowed collegiate libraries, 
| ès well as a still larger number of private collectors on the 
> F look-out for rarities. Price being no object, the ‘ plums’ usually 
sii] fall into the pocket which is the most generously lined with bank- 
Jo, M | notes. The following selection is representative rather than 
0€) n } exhaustive : 
“D pid Early English Literature. 
vb | Author and Title Cost Isale and Price 
ol ie 3 | =— 
i al a ah R., Foole upon Foole, 1605, unique nl 64l., 1864 | Huth, 101 
‘oe: an! | acon, Lord, Essayes, 1597, first edit. a ee 11137, 58., 1870 Do. 1950 
tb ; De do. 1598, second edit. . . | 51. 18s, 1870 | Do. 200 
(0e, f 0. do. CORRE QUE ar Hoe, 355 
ail | Bates do. WA cie ce e 41. 4s., 1870 Huth, 70 
Do: + rn 1am, J., England’s Helicon, 1600 `. . | 177. 5s., 1885 | Hoe, 300 
ee | Waite, R., The Shepheard’s Tales, 1621 | 4 84l., 1903 | Hoe, 215 
eaves 4 Do. ab. 91. 9s. — | Huth, 95 
g ont” 
T a j re are the only two copies known of this little booklet of twenty-five 


a at this it is only one of the many curious coincidences which have occurred 

EU 0 à 

E ae Year's book sales at home and abroad. : 
8 U 4 
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i Author and Title | Cost 
| Brooke, C., The Ghost of Richard IIL, 1614 . 84l, 
s Chapman, G., O mee eal res — 
d n rd, T., Genera! ehearsa Pres, 
3 Churchyard. E E o I 
I Do. Churchyards Challenge, 1593 . 281, 1894 
a Chute, A., Beawtie Dishonoured, &c., 1593 96L, 2) 
nd Copley, A., A Big for Fortune, 1596 . A - | 231. 10s., 1864 Do a 
a Daniel, S., Delia, 1592 - + + + | 162 166, 1870] Do. p 
best Do. do. (firstissue). + + + o — aa 105 
Davison, F., Poetical Rapsodie, 1611 . : à 421., 1870 Huth i 
| Defoe, D., Robinson Crusoe, 1719 (2 parts). . — Do. i | 
à Do. do. 1719-20 (3 parts) . aS Hoe y f 
| Drayton, M., Robert Duke of Normandy, 1596 . | 121. 12s., 1866 Huth, 135 
Drummond, W. (of Hawthornden), Poems, 1616 | 357. 10s., 1865 | Do, 10 
Do. do. do. : s oxy oe, 95) 
Do. do. Forth Feasting, 1617 | 8. 15s., 1869 | Huth, 1) | 
Do. do. do. . . | 2 602, 1882 | Hoe, 29) | 
Herbert, George, The Temple, 1631 -< - 2107., 1895 | Do. 4! | 
Heywood, J., The Spider and the Flie, 1556 È ? 61}, 1903 | Do. 19) | 
Jonson, Ben, Every Man out of: his Humour, 1600 22 Do. 35 | 
Do. Workes, 1616-40 (large paper) — Do. 70 | 
Lilly, J., Woman in the Moone, 1597 . . . ? GOL, 1901 | Do. 24) | 
Marlow, C., Massacre at Paris, c. 1600 = Do. 235 | 
Middleton, T., A Game at Chesse, 1625 dus 381., 1902 | Do. 25 à 
Milton, J., Paradise Lost, 1667 (first title) . x _ Do. 302! | 
Do. do. 1667 (second title) . 85l., 1896 | Do. 350 
Do. Poems, 1645 . . è + >à 3 — Do. 350) | 
Do. Comus, 1637 . . «= > 3 5 — 28 June 52 | 
Do. Lycidas, 1688 . . = =- + > — Do. 400) | 
Do. Of Education, 1644 (8 pages) . . — 31 Jan. li) | 
Shakespeare, W., Merchant of Venice, 1600 | 
(J. Roberts ed.) . — Hoe, K | 
Do. Henry V, 1608 = Do. nN | 
Do. King John, 1611 3 = Do | 
Do. Hamlet, 1611. . - =. — Do. | 
Do. Henry IV, 1613 > — D ap 
Do. Richard II, 1615 . À = 
Do. Midsommer Night’s Dream, 1600 => 
Do. Love’s Labour Lost, 1631 = 
Do. First Folio, 1623 . . . 5907., 1884 
Do. Second Folio, 1632 : o res 
Do. Third Folio, 1664. . .- Sr 
Do. Fourth Folio, 1685. . .- — À | Beantoy, 
Do. Set of the Four Folios. .- = 300) 
i 
Do. Venus and Adonis, 1627 . 1151., 1864 He 3 
Do. Poems, 1640 . . .  - | [7] 2500, 1901 | Do 10 
giie Se Ry Arae D o 4 e 26l., 1894 | So GR 
Do. Defense of Poesie, 1595. . > 1207., BI i | 
Watson, T., Passionate Century of Love, 1582 . | 317. 10s., 186 Er 
Wycherley, W., Miscellany Poems, 1704 (Pre- ; 
sentation copy) SN Me UE JA i 


: in 
The season, which promised to be so sensational int 
Shakespeares, was deprived of the greater portion 0 l 
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py the sale en bloc of the Huth collection to Mr. A. S. Cochrane 
for the Elizabethan Club library at Yale University. The value 
of this collection cannot be much short of 40,0001., and it may 
pe doubted if it cost Mr. Huth more than one-tenth that sum. 
The Hoe series, spread over three sales (he had four copies of 
the Third Folio), cannot be compared with that of the Huth, 
put it may be mentioned that the entirely uncut copy of the 
venus and Adonis (1627) is one of the only two known, and 
was picked up for a trifle by a local bookseller less than forty 
years ago. The Beaufoy set of the first four Folios, one of 
the finest in existence, included the First Folio (with six leaves 
from a smaller copy) bound by Roger Payne, which cost only 
1411. 10s. in 1851. Bishop Gott’s set, for which 7000! had 
been asked, brought only 29361. when ‘sold piecemeal in July 
1910. 

A few of the more important of what may be described as 
‘miscellaneous rarities which occurred in various sales are grouped 
together in the following table : 


H f 
Cost Sale and Price} 


Author and Title | 
| 
i | £ 
Blake, W., Milton: a Poem, 1804 . . . | 2307., 1882 | Hoe, 1800 
Do. Songs of Innocence, 1789 Re ál. 48. — | Do. 140 
Burns, R., Poems, Kilmarnock, 1786, uncut  . | — Do. 1160 
Do. do. do. E N E 362., 1875 | Huth, 730 
Do. do. Edinburgh, 1793, uncut . £ — Hoe, 460 
Cervantes, M., Don Quixote, Madrid, 1605-15 . 2104 — ‘Huth, 1460 
Do. do. 1605 (Pt. I, second issue) 30/., 1854 | Do. 155! 
Gray, T., Elegy, 1751 (first issue, first edit.). . [?] 1501. Hoe, 900! 
Lamb, C., King and Queen of Hearts, 1805] (| 12 Nov., 
(coloured plates) EE Gr li Pe {| 340 
Pope, Alex., Dunciad, 1728 © (first issue, first ed.) 75l., 1900 | Hoe, 360 
_ Do. do. 1728 (second issue, first edit.) 50l., 1900 | Do. :22 
Saint-Pierre, J. H. B. de, Paul et Virginie, 1806 117. 5s., 1871 20 Mar 390 
Thackeray, W. M., Flore et Zephyr, 1836 . . — |28June, 250) 
i 0, Vanity Fair, 1847-8 (in parts) — 10 May,170 
Villon, F., Les Œuvres, 1532 . SPP Se 5807., 1888 | Hoe, 760 
Voltaire, Romans et Contes, 1778 , « «| 2L līs., 1850 120 Mar.,128 
Walton, T., Compleat Angler, 165320) se = | Hoe, 520 
Do. do. (with Cotton’s ‘ Angler,’ 1676) = 112 ee 


In Americana the sales of the last season or two have been 
usually rich, forming a very important feature in Mr. Hoe’s 
oy and a not inconsiderable one in Mr. Huth’s. To English 
a aders the subject is naturally less interesting than to those on 
E other side of the Atlantic. A few of the rarer or more 

“Worthy books are included in the following table : 


Mr. Hoe had fourteen issues of T'he Dunciad, 1728-1755, 
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Americana Cost 
eee ee ANE ae z. EAE Fes ee — ae 
\zores, The Fight about the Isles of Acores, 1591 4l, 4s., 1866 


Beschrijvinghe van Virginia, Niew Nederlandt, 
&c., 1651 (with first engraved map of New 
York) . PRE ET eer 

Do. ADEME es 

Beschrijvinghe van Niew Nederlant, &e., 1655 
(with second engraved map of New York) . 

Bulkeley, G., People’s Right to Election, Phila- 
delphia, 1689 

Cartier, J., Navigations 

Cato’s Moral Distichs, 1735, 
Franklin . . 

Columbus, C., Epistola ( 


151, 15s., 1861 


5 wae oe _ 211, 1868 
and Discoveries, 1580 . 211., 1861 
printed by B. 


1493), 4 leaves, 33-line 


‘and women. Grolier’s copy of the H eliodorus © 


zs ` pages. 307. 10s., 1860 | Huth, 9) 
0. Sic nee . he 5 = A 
Do. do. (1493), 3 leaves, 40-line pages 251., 1865 a a 
Do. do. 1493, 4 leaves, 40-line pages 1701., 1884 | Hoe ” y 
Do. De Insulis in mari Indico, &e., 1494, ; 
86 leaves . : 5 5 : 5 . 5 1107., 1885| Do. 10 
Denton, S., Brief Description of New York, 1670, 
13 leaves r Sr E. ; 4007., 1900 | Do. 6 
Drake, Sir F., Expeditio . . . in Indias Occi- 
dentales, 1588 . . | 127. 12s., 1868 | Huth, 4 


589. 


| TH 188 
1599- 


Do. West Indian Voyage, 1 Do. 70 
Hakluyt, R., Principal Navigations, &c., ; 
MOD M MS See say A 
Smith, Capt. J., Historie of Virginia, 1624 . 
Vespucci, Amerigo, Lettera, circa 1505 
Do. Mundus. Novus, circa 1504 
Do. do. (in French), circa 1515. 
Winthrop, J., Declaration of Former Passages, &c.,| 
1645 | 


Hoe, 6%)! | 
Do. 500 
Do. 160 
Do. 60 
Do. 70 


45l., 1891 
6057., 1883 
5241., 1884 


Do. 2000) l 


Unfortunately, it is only possible to deal here but very briefly | 
with two of the most important features of the Huth and Bo 
dispersals—the bindings and the illuminated manuscripts, W © 
were remarkable for their beauty and advance in commertt | 
value. Each finely bound book and MS. ig unique 
‘uniquity ’ is an undeniably precious quality in the eyes of 7 
true collector. Mr. Hoe’s bindings had a world-wide fame, m | 
comprised not only examples of every great pinder, but ee 
executed specially for Royal and other eminent Bea a is 

225 


name and motto, sold for 11001. ; the Thomas à Kemp “is 
tion de Jesu Christ, 1690, sumptuously bound by Monnier, e 
3561. in the Beckford sale in 1882, changed hands 26% is 
or two later, Mr. Hoe giving about 7201. for it : it realise aii 


; gust? 
athissale. King Charles the First’s copy of Fanshawe g tie ; 


A dé 

i i jca and 

e The first book on an historical subject printed in English Api m” 

the greatest rarity, being one of only four copies known, a for ; 
n 


public institutions. The Brinley copy sold in New York i 
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tion of Il Pastor Fido, in black morocco, with the King’s arms 
stamped in gold and with his motto and signature, ‘ Dum spiro 
spero.—C-R. brought 1601., as compared with the fifty guineas 
aid for it in 1895. 

Pretty much the same story concerns the manuscri pts. One 
of the most beautiful of these was the Pembroke Book of Hours, 
executed in England in the fifteenth century, with over three 
hundred miniatures. This cost Mr. Hoe 11801. in 1891, and now 
returned 66001. ; the Hours of Anne de Beaujeu cost 10007. in 
1878 and sold for 48001. ; another beautiful MS., believed to have 
peen executed for Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry the Sixth of 
England, sold for 2311. 10s. at the Addington sale in 1886, and 
now brought 6501. In 1867 Mr. Huth paid 1001. for a sixteenth- 
century MS., Historie Naturelle des Indes, with two hundred 
water-colour drawings—it returned 10201. ; and a fifteenth-century 
MS. of the Apocalypse, with many fine miniatures, cost him 
1741. and realised 35501. ‘These instances—and equally striking 
examples could be quoted by the score—go to show that as a 
hobby book-collecting has its substantial compensations—at all 
events for the fortunate legatees. 

W. ROBERTS. 
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THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN CHING 


EuRopEaNS usually consider that the position of women in Chi 
is greatly inferior to that assigned to their sisters in Wea | 
countries. We are apt to confuse similarity and equality, but n | 
two are different. There is undoubtedly considerable differen, | 
in many ways between the life led by a Chinese lady and that à 
her European sister of the same class; but it does not follow that 
therefore the position of Chinese women is consequently inferior 
In some respects, indeed, the Chinese lady has the advantase | 
Her power over her children is greater ; in the event of her husbani | 
dying she becomes the acknowledged head of the family. A 
Chinese son would be shocked at the idea of turning his mothe | 
out of her house and relegating her to an insignificant ‘ dower | 
house,’ while he and his wife took possession of what had been 
his mother’s home probably for years: an experience that falls | 
to the usual lot of widows in Europe. Such a proceeding would | 
in the Celestial Empire be regarded as ‘ unfilial,’ and to be called | 
‘unfilial’ is there dreaded as a term of infamy. Again, the wife | 
of an official has a right to assume all the insignia of her husband's | 
rank ; her jacket is embroidered with the same token of distinction; | 
she wears a necklace denoting like dignity, and at the great | 
annual holiday of the New Year the official seal is confided to her | 
keeping. | 
The power of Chinese parents over their children is supreme | 
and has the force of the law behind it. Should a son or daughter 
be even guilty of using abusive language to parents Or P ; 
grandparents, and should the parents make complaint to a E | 
trate that they themselves heard such language, the delinquen ; 
liable to death by strangulation; in all probability, howe i 1 
Chinese relations would be as loath to put such a law 12 Bows 3 
would be those of other countries. not S 
In the matter of marriage, it is true, girls e bu 
given much choice in the selection of the future husban often 
neither has the man the choice of his bride. si 
the case in Ireland, marriages are made by match-m 
by Heaven. Mercenary motives, however, are not & ont 
considerations that determine the selection of a pridegroo™ 
part of the lady’s parents. His surname, it is essential, S 
different from hers, even though no blood-relationshiP 


aS 
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hetween them. Over four thousand six hundred surnames have 
been recorded in China, and all of the same name are regarded in 
some measure as of one family. À ‘Li’ would acknowledge a 
claim made on him for assistance if an unknown ‘ Li? from a 


distant province were to ask it; a ‘ Kong’ or a ‘Ma’ would not 
be justified in refusing a helping hand to those of the sarne name 


1912 


A of whom he might never previously have heard in the event of 
their applying to him. Marriages between those of the same 
surname are not merely contrary to etiquette, but as the law of 

hing the land decrees that $ whenever any persons who have the same 

ter surname or family name intermarry, the parties and the con- 

i the tractor of the marriage shall each receive sixty blows and, the 

ence marriage being null and void, the man and the woman shall be 

at of separated, and the marriage presents forfeited to the Govern- 
that ment’; the regulation is rarely infringed. 

rior, The whole responsibility of the marriage rests with the parents 

age, and the professional match-makers. The match-makers are 

and women, and, oddly enough, are reckoned among the nine classes 

A of professional women of evil renown with the people; the other 
the eight are ‘the three kinds of nuns (Buddhists, Taoists, and 
wer- Sorceresses), mediums for ghosts, go-betweens, actresses, female 
been doctors, and midwives.’ 

falls It is true that so long as her parents-in-law live the son’s wife 

ould is subordinate to them; even in England a mother-in-law is not 

alled always regarded with favour, and as Chinese women are as 
wile human in their feelings and tempers as are those of other races, 
nd's even the rigidity of celestial etiquette does not invariably suffice 
ion: to ensure agreeable relations between a mother-in-law and her 
reat son's wife. Habit, however, we all acknowledge is second nature ; 
her What would be impossible with us, custom has rendered possible 
m China, and in probably the majority of cases mother-in-law 

emê, and daughter-in-law live on friendly, often on affectionate, terms. 
hter In this relationship, as in all others, it is the strongest character 
rnal and will that carries the day. A sour or violent-tempered woman 
agis- must prove undesirable as a mother-in-law, a selfish, sullen girl 
pt is Will on her side often cause her parents-in-law ‘ to eat bitterness.’ 
evel he usually extreme youth of the bride in itself renders a resi- 
ce 35 Be With more experienced relatives expedient ; in the middle 
‘ses the wife has often been brought up by the bridegroom's 

not , other with the view to becoming her daughter-in-law, so must 
but © accustomed to her position in the house. In some respects 
ofted yee Women of the working classes have a better time of it 

_ nol A English women of a similar social status. To strike or kick a 

only wae would be regarded as a proceeding of the utmost impro- 

p the aw by “any self-respecting Chinaman. The costermonger who 

ab © the d ‘jump upon his mother,’ in England regarded as a comical 

sis | : Facter, Would excite too great horror in China for such a per- 
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formance to be associated with amusement in the slightes 
Té is true that Chinese women are hedged round with e degre, 
a way that would be intolerable to us; but even English ù À 
have rules and social arrangements, of which from force Deon, à 
they are hardly conscious, but the infringement of St, 
to give the insular mind a shock, that brings home th 
certain barriers are not only expedient but necessary, 
There is only one legal wife in China; she is the Kit-fat 
she alone is carried to the bridegroom’s house in the red 
chair. The necessities of ancestral worship, however, have a | 
the habit—usual but not universal—of the existence of Le 
more secondary wives or concubines, whose presence does | | 4 
always increase the harmony of the household. In some as 
these ladies occupy different houses; where the means of | 
husband do not admit of this arrangement, one mansion has i 
be portioned among them. The children of all these secondary | 
wives count as those of the Kit-fat, whom they address as ther 
mother, their actual mother, and the other secondary wives (shou | 
there be such) they call ‘aunt.’ When a son marries, he and | 
the bride ‘Kow-tow’ only to the father and the ‘ Kit-fat, and | 
after death perform the ancestral ceremonies at their tombs, even | 
though the Kit-fat is not actually the mother. It is as necessay | 
for the Kit-fat to have a son to perform this ancestral reverene | 
as it is for her husband, and when the first wife has no children, | 
instances occur of her insisting on her husband providing himsl || 
with a secondary partner in hopes of obtaining the desired son. | 
The Trimetrical Classic, the universal book of instruction fw | 


; abi f 


1g a | 
e fact thy | 


> anf | 


the youth of China, states that the three main bonds of society | 
are ‘the obligation between sovereign and subject, the lore | 
between father and child, harmony between husband and wile: | 
Secondary wives are no doubt disturbing to the latter state 0 | 
things, as is acknowledged in the Chinese proverb “One "I 
makes no noise, but two keys create a jingling.’ To the a i 
belongs whatever of dignity and importance attaches K nil 
family, but as she has been selected to fill the position N° il 
the husband having had much voice in the matter, should Stl 
meet with his approval, he generally consoles himself by : af i 
secondary wife chosen by himself. The Kit-fat may be P | 
divorced on seven accounts : if she has no children; if sei ‘à 
immoral; disobedient to her husband’s parents; over w 
given to thieving ; if she is jealous ; or afflicted with lepro ep | 
sounds a very comprehensive series of reasons ; yet 12 D poor | 
none of them can be urged if the wife has observed ail be 
during three years for her husband’s parents ; if the 0 if} 

become wealthy, having been poor when she mare +t is as f 
parents are dead, so that she cannot return to them, 5° 3 


k 
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“nd pleasanter to take a secondary wife than to get rid of a first 
one, and divorces are consequently more rare than elsewhere, for 
ghould the husband try to discard his wife, and she could prove 
any of the above reasons against a divorce, he would not only be 
obliged to take her back, but would have rendered himself liable 
to unishment. 

Tn Southern China a secondary wife is installed with very little 
ceremony. The damsel pours out a cup of tea for her admirer, 
who acknowledges the attention by placing on the tray a certain 
gum of money wrapped up in red paper; her acceptance of it 
ratifies the contract. As they have no legal status, secondary 
wives may be discarded at the husband’s pleasure, but such would 
bo rarely done without provision being made for them. 

Tf a family has only one daughter it may be continued in the 
following manner. On a specified ‘lucky’ day the bridegroom- 
elect repairs to the girl’s house and knocks at the door, which has 
been carefully closed. ‘The young lady inquires who is there. In 
reply the man states his name and all necessary particulars about 
himself, on hearing which the bride-elect asks if he is willing to 
come to her home and remain with her. On receiving the assur- 
ance that he will come and live in good partnership with her, the 
door is thrown open, the bridegroom enters, and the usual 
wedding festivities take place. The woman who marries in this 
fashion agrees to support her husband, and supply him with what- 
ever is necessary, but undertakes no other obligations towards 
him. The house is hers, and she may do as she likes with it. 
The children take their mother’s surname and belong to her 
family, consequently being bound to reverence the tombs of their 
maternal ancestors and not those of the paternal grandparents. 
The husband need not work or contribute towards the establish- 
ment. This form of matrimony is called ‘the woman marrying 
the man.’ 

The Chinese are most affectionate parents, and children often 
designate their mother ‘ Chia-tz’u,’ i.e. ‘ the family gentle one.’ 
A child’s education is supposed to be pre-natal in its influence. 
Before the birth of a child the expectant mother, if possible, 
should neither witness any disagreeable sights nor hear any un- 
Pleasant sounds. She must not use any bad language, or partake 
of any unwonted dishes. She ought to encourage in her mind 
feclings of loyalty, filial piety, benevolence, and all upright 
Principles, with the view of imprinting these sentiments on her 
child. After its birth the first lessons to be impressed on the 
infant mind is to eat with the right hand, to speak in a subdued 
Voice, to be deferential in manner, and unselfish in conduct. Not 
ee child has reached its eighth year does the school education 

in. 
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During the first month after a child’s birth the Moth 


to take ginger and vinegar with everything she eats eu | 
ingredients are considered tonics. The ideas of tonics a te À 


are occasionally gruesome. In parts of the empire poo” i 
flesh is regarded as one of the most powerful of tonics o af 
act of extreme filial piety for a child to cut off a piece a Bay f 
her flesh to make broth of it for the benefit of a sick pak hiso | 
girl who does so is entitled to the erection of a memorial a a 
her honour after death. chin 
When an infant is a month old its head is shaved, a ct | 
of domestic importance, observed with more or less display = | 
ing to the means of the parents. hit | 
Little girls are brought up to look forward to marriage ag rl 
goal in life; but when the desired end is about to be attain, | 
etiquette prescribes that the bride-elect must weep or pretend iy | 
do so for three days previous to the wedding, so as to display 
fitting regret at leaving the paternal roof. A broom is the emblem | 
of her new duties as a wife; the day after the wedding the bride | 
takes a broom—in wealthy families symbolically, in poor ong | 
actually—and sweeps the house. | 
Chinese ladies do not care for exercise, and rarely leave the 
house except in a closed sedan chair. They occupy themselves f 
somewhat similarly to European ladies in other respects. They 
pay and receive visits, see after their households, choose jewels | 
and toilettes, play cards, dominoes, or chess, smoke water-pipes, | 
and sometimes a whiff of opium, make the pretty little miniature | 
gardens, of which several are usually seen in Chinese houses, | 
occupy themselves in various kinds of work, in painting, ands) | 
on. The life is varied by the recurrence of festivals, and è | 
wealthy woman sometimes passes several months in pilgrimages. | 
As a general rule the ladies are Buddhists, but their Confucian 


= : are À 

husbands escort them on these expeditions, in which Ti J i 
accompanied by a numerous retinue of servants. The o 
some big 


Buddhist monasteries are picturesquely perched on a 3 
mountain, surrounded by forests and crags, with streams tric : 
here and there over the rocks, and every now and then 18 sel 
little shrine on some large stone, and in the shrine the figure 0 
smiling ‘Goddess of Mercy ’ holding an infant in 
solemn stone Buddha, before whom a few incens 
their lives in sweet perfume. When a great lady art" 
these sylvan retreats a suite of apartments in one of 
courts of guest chambers is assigned to her, and her 0 
spread out the gorgeous hangings and rich silks belonging 
mistress, and deck the bare rooms, provided by the kin 
with mirrors and brilliant scrolls, so that the simp/€ sq} the 
become a fitting setting for the dainty occupant, W © x 
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OU | spend several days passed in worshipping at the various shrines, 
ty in attending services chanted by the monks, expending large sums 
Ching ' in charity, and in providing feasts of fruit and rice, cakes and 
Uman vegetables for the poor. The Chinese are large-hearted in their 
Sa | charities, and the women are not behind the men in this respect. 
bis op = awful famine devasted the empire between 1877-79, in which 
CA o years no less than some ten or eleven millions of people are 
ch iy gaid to have died. Some time afterwards an English lady travel- 

jing in that region frequently met poor widows, who would relate 
Mony how their lives had been saved by the wife of a small official who, 
Cord. during that fearful visitation, had daily provided them with a 

wood meal. When the English traveller congratulated this 
their Chinese lady on her kindness, the latter answered, ‘ How could 
ined I enjoy my own meals if these poor neighbours were starving?’ 
nd to Sometimes a Chinese lady will relate to a visitor with tears of 
ISplay sympathy the struggles and sufferings of her friends less well off 
blem than herself in goods of this world. Many of these ladies regard 
bride itas a duty to make suits of wadded clothing to distribute in 
ones winter to the poor. ; 

The great Eastern religions may differ in minor details of 

e the dogma, but the fundamental virtues, which it is the design of 
selves dogmas to enforce, remain the same truths, not to be shaken by 
They any superstructure of differing creeds. Chinese women have a high 
ewels standard of morals, but in their education etiquette is so rigidly 
ee laid down as in some cases, to our way of thinking, to degenerate 
jature 


into prudishness. It is not etiquette for a woman’s garments to 
be hung on the same peg as those of a man; a husband, if absent, 
when writing to his wife, ought not to address a letter to her, 
but to his parents; or, in case they are no longer living, to his 
son or daughter. 


Uses, 
nds 
da | 
12868. 


‘cial 
y are | A mien severe and eyes that freeze 
ue | Become the future bride; 
sh | No whispering beneath the trees, 
Ag sg Ere yet the knot be tied, 
sling i 
oa A “ites a Chinese poet describing the ideal bride. Such extreme 
soft Prmness, however, is apt to occasion a rebound to something very 
;, or8 | much the reverse, so it is not altogether surprising that the men 


of the nation are said to be too fond of seeking relaxation amid 


ye oul no 
€ gayer manners of singing girls and less rigid etiquette of 


one | rae 
erous els of the flower-boats. i 
dant’ E uman nature, however cramped by convention or restrained 
thet 7 Custom, is ‘au fond’ the same all the world over. It has 
sons A Written with truth : 

me oyntwithstanding all the disadvantages under which women labour in 


tee 22, they at times rise superior to them, and, pushing past all obstacles 
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in their path, take a forward place, not only in the State 
humbler sphere of the family, as well as in the more difficult a ut in th 
and literature. © of letter, 
Tt is strange to us that these retiring, apparently timid cy; 
women have not only so distinguished themselves, but nis f 
quently displayed great military prowess. As early as the 
century we read of a patriotic widow who, after the death Sixth 
husband, equipped a force among her retainers to eo 
Emperor then engaged in à war with the aborigines. She A the 
panied the troops into action, and so inflamed them wae 
valour that they carried all before them. In recognition of ie 
services the Emperor bestowed on her the title of Du 
Tz'iao Kwo Fu-jen, and conferred on her late husband the ne 
humous title of duke. To come to more modern days, in th | 
Taiping rebellion not merely two regiments of women, but tm | 
women generals, fought fiercely in the struggle, and recently yp | 
have read of a regiment of young Chinese ladies, armed ant | 
equipped like men, who went to the front and took an active 
part in the trend of affairs. 
The women have great tenacity of purpose, and do not flinch | 
from death when a sense of duty makes them resolve on com | 
mitting suicide. It is regarded as meritorious in a widow to | 
die with her husband, and the custom of widows so immolating 
themselves still exists. Such a ceremony took place in 1661 at | 
Amoy with much pomp. The widow, who was only twenty | 
five years of age, had no children or parents, so resolved on follow- | 
ing her husband to the spirit land. A few days before the on | 
on which she had appointed to die, she was carried round the | 
town in a wedding chair, not closed as at an actual weddiné | 
but open so that all might see her as she passed. She invitel | 
the people to come to see her make her exit from this life. ‘She F 
was accompanied by a procession such as is seen at wedding | 
On the day fixed for her death, attired in richly embroi | 
wedding garments of red silk, with a gilt coronet such as 38 T 
by brides, and seated in the same chair, the young woman ‘i | 
carried to the scaffold. There she got out of the chatty a 
without displaying any emotion calmly sat down and Pol 
of refreshment prepared on a lower platform of the ahi | 
When the meal was finished she addressed the surxon ol 
crowd, and, taking some handfuls of uncooked rice from à 
which stood on the table, she scattered it amongst t 
who eagerly scrambled to secure a few grains sanct! e 
blessing. She then ascended to the upper scaffold, wit 
hands passed the noose around her neck, and in à to osse 
all was over. A violent struggle then ensued to obtan Ê jib" 
of the fatal rope. It was cut into small pieces 0 
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among the widow's friends. The corpse was next placed in 
the chair and carried to a temple. A magnificent funeral at the 
ublic expense Was accorded to the remains of the departed lady, 
and later on an arch was erected to celebrate her virtuous deed. 

In 1873 a less spectacular, but equally determined, suicide 
of a young widow is recorded in the Pekin Gazette. On the 
death of her husband this young lady attempted to poison her- 
self, but was saved from dying by the exertions of her late 
husband’s parents, who did their best to comfort her. Touched 
py their kindness, the widow devoted herself to her parents-in- 
law till at length they sent to have their son’s body removed for 
final interment at his birthplace, when the widow insisted on 
going to the funeral, after which she deliberately starved herself to 
death, saying ‘Death to me is a reunion with him, and do not 
then restrain me.’ Betrothed girls, whose affianced husbands 
die before the marriage takes place, not infrequently commit 
suicide, and are then buried with the bridegroom-elect. The 
complete faith in a future existence enables the Chinese to face 
the passage to that existence with courage. 

One duty that has to be undertaken by the mistress of a 
Chinese household is that of finding husbands for her slave girls. 
It is a more onerous one than might be expected. A slave girl 
must have the option of marrying when she attains the age of 
sixteen, and, alone of all Chinese women, must be consulted as 
to her wishes in the matter of a husband. ‘I can marry my 
relations to whom I like,’ observed a lady, ‘but I must ask my 
ee girls if they are satisfied with the husbands I propose for 

em.’ 

Kidnapping little girls to sell as slaves is a regular trade in 
China, where domestic slavery exists, though those who steal 
the children are liable to severe punishment if detected. Once 
the children are smuggled away from the neighbourhood of their 
homes it is difficult to bring the crime home to its perpetrators. 
The lot of many of the unfortunate little girls so carried off is 
frequently as sad as that of the victims of the ‘ white slave’ traffic 
of Europe. If the child fall into the hands of cruel or very poor 
fee her lot is usually a very hard one, but the girls taken into 
po of the better class are usually kindly treated and well 
cn Such children often share whatever education is 
o necessary for the daughters of the house, join in their 
en and amusements, and, when a young lady is married, 

r two of the slave girls usually accompany their young mis- 
“Ss to her new home, and, if good-looking and pleasing, not 
Infrequent] th Ee. ael the 
a a y le quondam slave 1s elevated to the position of 
eae wife in the establishment. Little girls are often 

as boys to obviate the danger of their being abducted 
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by kidnappers; whereas small boys are sometim 
feminine garments with the object of preventing int 
the child’s soul by malignant spirits. The Chinese beli i 
tho soul is tripartite in its nature. If a child falls sick À 
illness is considered to be due to a portion of its a Fe le | 
Vine 


been enticed away by evil spirits and to having con g 
o Yne astray 
Missing 


es Clothea ; 
erferen | 


The best hope of the child’s recovery is to induce the 
portion of the soul to return to its body. There js a: sac 
China, ‘A mother’s voice reaches thousands and thous a 
li’; and so the mother of the little sufferer takes one 
little boy’s garments, or some favourite dainty of his, an 
a lantern in her hand goes to the place where it js thought 4 
missing soul may be wandering. She waves the ieee i 
around, and calls to the soul ‘Come home! Come hora 
Sometimes another woman in the distance will respond for the 
errant soul, and the mother goes home content, believing that | 
the missing soul is following her. 

À favourite festival of the women of China of all classes is | 
that of the Weaver, or Spinning Lady, and the Herdsman, | 
also called the Star Festival. Itis celebrated on the seventh night 
of the seventh moon. The Weaver girl was the daughter of the 
sun, and sat so continuously working at her loom that her father 
grew tired of seeing his daughter for ever bending over her work, 
and determined to marry her to the handsome herdsman wh | 
tended his cattle on the banks of the Silver River of Heaven, ie. | 
the Milky Way, hoping that thenceforward his daughter might 
be induced to take to a brighter, less monotonous mode of life. 
After the marriage, however, the girl became not only more 
lively and merry, but actually forsook loom and spinning wheel 
completely, and spent her time solely in amusement. Then tle | 
Sun King grew wrath and blamed the herdsman for the levity M 
now shown by the young lady, and the sun banished the husband | 
to the far side of the River of Stars and decreed that henceforth | 
the couple should meet no more save once every year 02 the 
seventh night of the seventh moon. At the sun’s commit | 
myriads of magpies flew up, and made a bridge with thew he | 
across the Silver River, and, sadly bidding his weeping a | 
farewell, the disconsolate herdsman crossed the bridge of Wile 
and returned to herd his cattle beside the river that J o | 
through Heaven. The lonely wife again returned to ner À 
and the sun once more rejoiced at his daughter’s industry: eit) à 
year rolled on, and at last came the seventh night of the eas 


ands of 
Of her 
d with 


eam f 


è elves à 
moon, the magpies flew up in myriads and formed theo 
into a bridge, and the heart of the forlorn weaver TOC" ye. 


pol 
as she crossed the Silver River and met her husband Oe et 


Had a drop of rain fallen on that evening the Rivet ° 
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would have overflowed and swept away the bridge, and the couple 
would not have seen each other for yet another year; so every 
year the people pray for fine weather on that festival and suppli- 


q ih | 
With i 


üt f cate the Weaver to give them skill in using their needles and 
Wi T shuttles. Every house is brightly lighted, and water-melons, 
tray fruits, flowers, cakes, incense and candles offered in honour of 
Sing the star divinities. The ladies visit their various friends, and 
NE iy send others pretty little souvenirs of work made by themselves. 
ds o Unlucky or unpropitious words are greatly feared in China, 
E he and it seems as though they created especial dread when uttered 
with py women or children. i Scrolls are often hung up, especially at 
t the ihe season of the New Year, on which is the inscription ‘ Women 
n all and children’s words without dread,’ which would seem to show 
me! that some occult power attaches to such utterances, of which the 
x the evil effect is counteracted by the words on the scroll. Attempts 
that to communicate with the unseen world by means analogous 
to our ‘mediums,’ ‘ planchettes, and so forth have long been 
ses iş resorted to in China, though a certain suspicion and discredit 
man, attaches to some of the practices appertaining to such arts, 
night and, as has been mentioned, ‘sorceresses’ are considered 
of the as practising one of the nine disreputable professions followed 
ather | by females. Closer investigation would probably show that in 
work, | the Middle Kingdom, as in Western countries, a distinction is 
| who made between the arts of black and white magic. The equiva- 
1, Le. lent used for a ‘ planchette’ is a forked stick, two or three feet 
might in length, made of mulberry, peach, or willow wood. This is 
f life, held on sand, placed in a wooden platter three or four feet long, 
more laid on a table before an altar in a temple. Inquiries are made 
wheel as with the ‘planchette, and answered by the stick forming 
n the | characters on the sand, on which rests its point, the two ends 
levity | of the stick being held by the medium. A favourite method 
sband | With women mediums of communicating with the unseen is 
eforth | by means of a small figure made of willow wood. To ensure the 
n the | little image becoming endued with miraculous powers, it must 
mand have been exposed to the dews of Heaven for no less than forty- 
wig | ne nights. The medium holds the figure against the pit of 
wib | her stomach, and it is supposed to become endowed with powers 
wins | f speech and to answer inquiries addressed to the spirits of the 
reals | dead, whose souls it is believed enter the figure, by means of 
Joon: Which they are enabled fo converse with their relatives on 
qe “arth. Occasionally the inspired figure may be held to the 
event “ar of one who questions it, so that the answer may be heard 
sel More plainly. Another method in which intercourse with 
ag ‘Pirits is carried on is by means of a table on which are placed 
po o lighted candles and three incense sticks burning in 
fear Æser. The woman who acts as the medium bows her head 
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and rests it on the table, and after a time she becomes a. 
Ah the departed spirits with whom communication a 
and they answer whatever questions may be put to than 
ing by means of the medium. At the close of a 
medium is often seized by a violent fit of retching ang 
but on drinking a cup of tea soon recovers from it, 

The custom of exposing or destroying infant girls is of 
quoted as proving the indifference to female life in Ching 
is true the practice is common among the very poor, who om 
aflord to furnish the necessary dowry should their daughters mov 
up and marry. The law that married daughters are not an 
upon to contribute to the support of their own parents bu | 
must do so for their parents-in-law, is largely accountable for 
the custom of girl infanticide, which is seldom resorted to by 
those who are better off. It is usually the baby’s father wh | 
decides whether or not the little girl is to be ‘passed under the 
bridge,’ as the process of drowning the child is euphoniously 
termed. A large wooden pail for carrying water, spanned by | 
a handle, is brought. If the parent considers it not advisable | 
to rear the girl, directly she is born she is dipped into the bucket 
and drawn under its handle, a process which effectually disposes 
of an unwelcome addition to the family. It is a custom to which | 
apparently the people’s ‘ poverty and not their will consents’;i! | 
is not considered a crime, but is discouraged by the authorities, 
and proclamations are issued against it. Foundling asylum | 
exist in most of the large cities, whither the numerous infants | 
exposed in lanes and byways are taken, and there they ae | 
brought up to live till old enough to marry, when, if possible, 
husbands are provided for them. No girl is allowed to be taken | 
for a slave, or even as a secondary wife, and when she leaves, | 
one of the local officials must satisfy himself that she is 20 4 
being taken away for any immoral purpose. 

Charitable socicties of many kinds are common all 
empire, and though not usually run on lines deemed où ai 
in Europe, serve their purpose fairly well. There are ne E 
societies for the support of indigent widows. One such P 10 | 
tion in Canton has 240 cottages, affording accommodation z 
women. There arc societies for supplying money towa! puri! 
wedding expenses of widows’ sons in poor circumstances: 
societies, and charitable institutions of many kinds. ever 

There is nothing in the status of women in China i esi? 
their taking an active share in public affairs should they 5° 
The very idea of ‘purdah’ is unknown in China. obese 
in which the ladies live is a matter of custom and © 
sort of moral obligation attaches to it as is the case wit povidon 
medans. Chinese ladies appear in law courts to 8 a 
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in case it should be required, and can be seen sitting in the 
palconies reserved for them in the theatres, So little do the con- 
sider veiling desirable for women that should an eatin. ; 
wear a veil on her hat when visiting Chinese friends ae ue 
will sometimes inquire if she wears the veil on account of hs 2 i 
something the matter with her skin. The women of the ee 
ing classes in China live no more in seclusion than do the vork- 
whose work they share in the fields, streets, and boats et 
more continuously than do women in European cones ‘Up 


to the present, however, iron custom has restricted the domain 
of usefulness of the women of China: à 


but when the day comes 
that the great and wonderful people of the Celestial Empire 


fling off ancient shackles while stil] adhering to the gold that 
underlies the accumulated dust of ages, it is to be hoped ae 


the women of the country will be aecorded their proper place 
among the honoured pillars that support the State 


D 


EDITAE BLAKE. 
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farr 
In this Review for January 1907 * it was suggested that mi 
the answers to certain inquiries the future of agricultural alles 
tion would largely depend. The points there raised vet |. 
exhaustively dealt with in the Report? of Lord Reay’s Detar 
mental Committee, which furnished ample data whereon wt 
national policy might be based. As a first step towards effectie |) to | 


organisation, the Committee unanimously recommended that the | ag 
duty of promoting and controlling agricultural education shoull | culi 
remain vested in the Board of Agriculture—in other words, that } imp 
all agricultural instruction provided by universities, university … 

colleges, agricultural colleges, farm institutes, winter school, À sho 
and special classes or courses of lectures should be under the | nau 
direction of that Board. This is in accordance with the practice | onl; 
of other countries, and with the wishes of the entire agricultural | mu 
community. From causes as to which speculation is no longer | neig 
necessary, the Board of Education declined to adopt this view, | fact 


and endeavoured to deprive the Board of Agriculture of almost | 
all the educational functions with which it was entrusted on | 
its establishment in 1889, with the result that matters a | ind 
remained practically at a standstill for the past three Fa | Rie 
to the prejudice of the farmer and the annoyance of every E d 
authority. The whole episode reflects little credit upon ig m | 
of English administration, Wiser counsels have happily a ay 
prevailed, upon which both Mr. Runciman and Mr. oe sik 

to be congratulated. The responsibility for farm insti 1 m | 
transferred to the Board of Agriculture, and the Cireu à 
issued by the Board of Education with respect to aid a not | 
Development Fund for those institutes is cancelle tes’ cot + bbl 
yet quite clear how much the expression ‘ farm insti | 
prises. In the absence of any precise definition; À 


£ (0 J -SA 
hoped that it is temporarily intended as a sort of ee al T tion 
to include all grades of technical instruction M ace a gistin | k 


kindred subjects below that of the-advanced colleges, 


1 í Agricultural Education in the United Kingdom: 
a Cd. 4206, 1908. 
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from anything taught in primary and secondary schools, or such 
evening schools as are in direct continuation of the education 
sven in primary schools. 
° two fundamentally different problems await solution. The 
frst, which is purely educational, concerns elementary and 
secondary schools, and the training of teachers; the second is 
technical, and relates to the provision of appropriate institutions 
and classes for those intending to farm, or already engaged in 
farming. Tt is a common tendency, from which the Board 
of Education has not been altogether exempt, to confuse the 
two problems and to imagine that some drastic modification in 
an agricultural direction of the curricula in ordinary schools is 
essential to the satisfaction of the needs of the future labourer, 
farmer, or small-holder. Such is emphatically not the case, 
and most of the proposed changes could only prove detrimental 
to the proper function of the schools, and are worthless from an 
agricultural standpoint. The constant use of the words ‘ agri- 
cultural bias’ is mischievous, and calculated to convey a wrong 
impression. A well-balanced curriculum has no bias of any kind. 
It would be just as reasonable to say that each urban school 
should have an urban bias, every school in a seaport town a 
nautical bias, and so on ad infinitum. One principle, and one 
only, holds good in all elementary schools. The instruction 
must be suitable to the circumstances of the children and the 
neighbourhood, The children should be familiarised with the 
facts of the life about them, and with the natural and physical 
phenomena of their environment. The cardinal fact to be 
temembered is that the school has to educate irrespective of the 
subsequent careers of the pupils, not to prepare for any specific 
industry. That elementary schools do not as a rule turn out 
lads endowed with intelligence, adaptability, resourcefulness, and 
self-reliance is undeniable, but reform will not come from tinker- 
Ing with the programme of studies in the supposed interest of 
any particular class. Improvement must be looked for from 

© adoption of more enlightened methods of teaching, and 
from More regard for the practical side of education. The 
failure of the old methods is beyond dispute. The Poor Law 
ommissioners advocated ‘a thorough reconstruction of the time- 


Ea able and curriculum, as well as of the aims and ideals of elemen; 


tary education’; and they reported further that ‘it is not in 
-$ interest of our country to produce by our system of educa- 
0n a dislike for manual work, and a taste for clerical and inter- 
nu Work when the vast majority of those so educated must 
pou themselves by manual labour.’ What little informa- 
we and knowledge the children may have acquired at school 

tapidly forgotten, and it is asserted with apparent truth 
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; 19 
that the number of uneducated persons in the Villages ; 
increasing, many grown-up men and women bein pe 
write their own names. This startling statement receiy th 
corroboration from Mr. RED: Acland, who, when A Soi { jn¢ 
Seerctary to the War Office, declared in the House of Cot f th 
in 1909 that 69 per cent. out of 235 recruits Were no a ins 
advanced than the third standard, and that 11.29 per cen A | 3 
altogether illiterate. ; + Wet ee 
The lines upon which the village school might be refo tas 
were indicated in the NINETEENTH CENTURY of November i vi 
and it would be superfluous to repeat the suggestions then i <a 
A few additions only are necessary. Afforestation is to-da : in 
universally recognised as à national necessity that it would le En 
desirable in schools near to woodlands to incorporate lessons à ha 
the various kinds of trees and their value as timber, the fungi thi 
that are harmful to forest growth, injurious insects, the diseass sai 
to which trees are liable, and how to prevent or remedy then, att 
the children being, of course, taken to the woods for inst. | 
tion. During his recent visit to England, Dr. J. W. Robertson, | 2€ 
formerly Commissioner of Agriculture for the Dominion ¢ ha 
Canada, explained how greatly agriculture had been benefited | W9 
there by encouraging children to collect the largest heads fromthe | me 
sturdiest wheat and oats from their fathers’ farms for the schol | det 
gardens. Commencing in this modest way, he had demor | MA 
strated to every Canadian farmer the advantage of sowing selected | "te 
seed. A similar course might be adopted here. While Dr tro 
Robertson acknowledged the excellence of many isolated village ie 
schools here, he lamented that he could only discover then a 
‘in spots.’ It is this absence of any uniform progress we | wo 
is so disquieting a feature of the existing situation, and it = o 
be remedied without more systematic efforts to secure an pe | an 
supply of properly qualified teachers. At the same ine oe a 
expressed his disappointment at the comparative stagnation P | ad 


English rural education, especially since ten yeats 282% "te 
used certain of our schools as models when inaugurata 1 
Macdonald scheme, and he frankly stated that he had of ee the 
signs of actual deterioration. This is unfortunately ve adi 
with Nature-study and school gardens. Few people et pa 
cated the great value of both these instruments © 


5 eme 

more strongly than the present writer, but their as 7 

larity is a source of danger. Nature-study is tendia dep! any 

a set subject, taught from text-books, and to be kne 

of all its significance. te the 1? ind 
However gratifying, moreover, it may be to eh fact Teg 


able increase in a number of school gardens, tl 
3 “Tho Village School. 
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pe disguised that very many gi them have no connexion with 
the rest of the gue They afford healthy exercise and 
inculcate habits of order ui neatness, but they are not serving 
the purpose for which they were originally designed. The 
instruction 1m them should form an integral part of the whole 
school course, and be definitely co-ordinated with it. Nor should 
gardening be forced on an unwilling teacher. Reaction will 
inevitably follow, and many à rural teacher to-day, who has no 
taste for gardening, is utilising Nature as a vehicle for education 
without suffering in the least from the want of a garden. The 
wisest plan is to allow the teacher to devise his own methods 
in accordance with his inclinations and capacity. He should be 
encouraged to display originality, but local education authorities 
have some ground for complaining that the Board discourage and 
thwart any new departure. From what Mr. Pease has already 
said, it may be inferred that this unreasonable and vexatious 
attitude will no longer characterise the Board. 

The immediate need is for more practical instruction to 
accustom a boy to the use of tools and to impart some skill in 
handicraft. Concrete examples of how this may be done are 
worth reams of ‘ suggestions,’ no matter from what quarter they 
may emanate; and it would be an obvious advantage to have 
detailed accounts of the methods adopted in schools of different 
sizes under varying conditions. An interesting experiment was 
made at the Brimscombe School, near Stroud, in 1906. Half 
the time was given to some form of manual training, and pupils 
from the neighbouring schools attended from the age of twelve 
to fourteen. The various wood industries of the locality were 
stouped together, including carpentry, joinery, cabinet work, 
Wood-carving, inlaying and marquetry, wood-staining and imita- 
ton marquetry. A boy on leaving school was thus able to enter 
any of these industries with a fair knowledge of what to expect 
and what would be expected of him. Similar methods were 
adopted for the metal industries. The manufacturers of the dis- 
trict at once appreciated the value of such a school. They 
gladly selected lads as apprentices, and afforded facilities for 
them afterwards to combine technical instruction with work in 
t e factories. Central schools of this type ought to be organised 
2 each county for grou ps of villages. The advantages are mani- 
st. The attitude of pupils towards their lessons quickly 
changes, and the natural instincts of every boy to be doing or 
eu something are guided into useful channels. Parents are 

ous for their children to remain longer at school because they 
ane that their wage-earning capacity is being increased. The 
nue or hostility of the employer is overcome, for he 

ds the school as a place of true education, where lads are 
3x2 
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N 
trained in such a way as not to unfit them for ; i | 
occupations. Must | 

Much also may be learnt from the school at Edn | 
village in Roxburghshire of about five hundred inhabitant, Sal) w 
pupils over twelve years of age receive two hours’ py a 
struction daily in either woodwork, gardening, dairying 
or dressmaking ; both boys and girls take gardening 
and dairying. That boys should learn how to cook a pla 
is decidedly beneficial. Most men have no idea of 
duties, and are helpless when their wives are incapacitated 

“4: i i x 4 z ; Ton 
providing for them. All the instruction is given by the ordinary À 
staff. Pupils who have been for not less than six months } 
regular attendance in the highest class and are certified by the 
class-master and the headmaster to be efficient in their rol 
may be enrolled in a supplementary course subject to the approval | 
of the inspector. The school possesses its own cow and sepr: 
rator, and except in winter there is no difficulty in getting a | 
abundant supply of cream from neighbouring farmers, as they | 
find the butter made at the school better than they can make | 
it at home. It is, in fact, so good that it commonly sells fo f 
threepence or fourpence a pound more than the butter of the | 
district. At the Edinburgh and Midlothian Butter-making Com | 
petition in 1908 the pupils carried off the first, second and third | 
prizes, as well as the silver cup. an 

“Schools similar to the above are precisely what is required 
But local authorities literally have not the funds for the news | exo 
sary rooms and equipment owing to the continuous imposition | 
of new burdens upon them. ‘The time has arrived when there | 
should be some fixed ratio between national and local expat | 
ture on education. Both Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd Geog | 
have admitted that national and local taxation must be put Le | ce 
a solid foundation, and have promised that the Governmen ii out 
make a serious attempt to grapple with the whole problem. 
we cannot afford to wait until the Government have coah 
a very complicated task, which may be relegated to the 4 
Kalends. Financial aid should be at once forthcoming 
as proposed in the Bill annually presented to Puis 


rd fot D whe 
Mr. Jesse Collings, or by additional grants o 
ools. 


Cooken À | 


In mel | 
domes, 


supplementary courses and higher elementary SC Who 
sent the Code contains no special provision ae CT 
courses, and the grants for higher elementary schools © poite f Tu 


inadequate, although the syllabus for such schools 18 
more suitable for the average country boy or 8" fre 
a struggling secondary school, where they rarely i 
course. In this respect England is placed at à great 


re 0 
compared with Scotland. Here the grants offered at? 
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jor the first year, ie Hos tt: second year, and 60s. for the 
third and fourth z a n or average attendance. These are 
supplemented oy ui e! ec ne of 10s. for scholars under fifteen, 
„nd the Aid Grant of 4s. per child, which in poor districts may 
„mount to a penny a two more, under Section 10 of the Educa- 
tion Act, 1902. The corresponding grants in Scotland are: 
gf, 108., 3l 10s., and Al. 10s. per child, with an extra 10s. in 
ihe Highlands. Each of these grants may be increased by one- 
tenth in cases of exceptional efficiency. Further grants may be 
earned at the rate of 12s. 6d. per hundred hours in experimental 
science, and 8s. Ad. per hundred hours in a variety of practical 
subjects. The schools are, moreover, eligible for the grant In 
relief of fees, and, if voluntary schools, to an Aid Grant of 3s. 
per scholar, exclusive of special grants. A Scotch pupil, for 
instance, in his second year, taking science and one practical 
subject, will produce à minimum income of 4l. 10s. 104., whereas 
an English child similarly situated cannot earn more than 24. 19s. 

By the Scotch Code it is also wisely provided that when a scheme 

in agriculture or horticulture has been prepared by the authori- 

ties of a recognised agricultural college for the elementary schools 

of the district, the instruction must be in general conformity 

with that scheme, and subject to such supervision by the college 

staff as the Department may direct. This furnishes an effective 

starting-point for the proper co-ordination of all agricultural 

education. 

It is important, too, that the vexed question of ‘partial 
exemption ’ and the age at which children may be wholly exempt 
from attendance at the day school should be finally settled. 
Nothing can be said in favour of the half-time system, nor is 
there any appreciable demand for half-timers in rural districts. 
According -to the last available statistics, the number of partial 
exemptions for agriculture amounted in 1906-7 to 3500 only, 
out of à total of 427,300 half-timers in England and Wales; and 
of these 3800, Cambridgeshire supplied 978, and the East Riding 
ot Yorkshire 886. A Bill to abolish half-time, and to raise the 
A for total exemption generally to fourteen, was presented to 
ʻe House of Commons last year by Colonel Bathurst, and was 


J mu by Lord Willoughby de Broke in the House of Lords, 
T Mero it was read a second time without any amendment. This 


a provides that subject to certain conditions country lads, 
Le have beneficial agricultural employment, may be wholly 
aes at the age of thirteen. To this differentiation between 
a A and urban children some opposition is not improbable, but 

“Xperience shows that if a boy is to be useful on a farm he 
Ust go there at an early age. The strong but intellectually 
ads, who are most fitted for work on the land, find the 
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upon educational and industrial grounds it is a Mistake 


them at school after they have ceased to profit by ae 


satisfactory to note that this special provision for a ag 
boys was subsequently embodied by Mr. Runciman in wie q m 
tinuation Schools Bill. A continuation school ought to po Co a 
reach of every child, and local authorities should, as jn Sa | w 
be empowered to compel children to attend one. Jf lad an, | the 


à a S ar 
tired after a day’s work in the fields to go to scho no 


evening, then compulsory attendance must be scoop | 
a statutory obligation on employers to make a corresponiin 
reduction in the hours of labour. Fifty years ago Mr. is E i: 
at one time member for Nottingham, insisted that all his far | for 
lads should continue their education, an example which othe batt 
landowners and farmers might profitably follow. | 

The idea of attaching ‘ agricultural sides’ to secondary schogls 
still receives some support, notwithstanding the failure of the 
experiment in the past. The evidence before Lord Reay’s Com | 
mittee conclusively proved that farmers have no faith in suh 
arrangements for their sons. If they send them to a seconday 
school at all, they prefer one which does not profess to teach 
what they know to be an impossibility. The scheme of instr | 
tion of the agricultural side may be, and usually is, perfectly | 
sound, but it should be incorporated in the curriculum for the | 
whole school, and not be distinctively labelled. Mutatis mutandis | 
the methods suggested for the elementary school are equally appli | 
able to the secondary school. The schools at Shepton Mallet, | 
Blackford (Somerset), and Knaresborough afford good illustrations | 
of the right kind of syllabus. Agriculture, which is the ato | 


= d 
; : i [IS ! 
farming, can no more be taught at any secondary school H | an 
the art of medicine, advocacy or navigation. When the I a } as 
High Schools were first established in Denmark, an attemp! À an 


made to combine agricultural instruction with them, n | 
failed. Independent agricultural schools were then Oe q 
and the Danes attribute their agricultural prosperity Be i 
the “highly developed common-sense’ of the farmers, vate if 
High Schools impart. Throughout all Danish agriculture we | 
tion emphasis is laid upon sound and wide generat, eo 
as the indispensable foundation for technical instr ang 

Turning to agricultural education proper, the il Ye i" 
strikes the attention is the extraordinary disparity 1 e 
to it by different County Councils. From tables cone 


ile 
4 
Mr. Middleton it appears that in 1908 in four counties; } 


wile 
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ation, Which works out at less than 11/7. per 1000 agricul- 
edu? In contrast to this, four other c fos hee 
juriste. In © i LS, other counties, where the 
ricultural population is under 7 per cent. of the total 
mber of males, gave on an average 15 per cent. of their 
‘whisky money,’ or about 1471, per 1000 agriculturisis. ‘The 
removal of these anomalies, which still exist, is indispensable to 
the establishment of any national system. 

No increase in the number of colleges of an advanced type 
ig required. In fact, we possess more institutions of this grade 
in proportion to the agricultural population than any country. 
On the whole, they fulfil their function, and the instruction at 
them is satisfactory, although from the reports of the examiners 
for the National Diploma in Agriculture it seems that too much 
attention is still occasionally devoted to theory and too little to 
practice, markedly in agriculture, botany and land surveying. It 
has been stated also that the candidates are not, as a rule, 
sufficiently prepared on the chemical advantages of rotation 
cropping, for instance ; and the examiners have pointed out that 
‘while it is desirable that the teaching institutions should keep 
pace with the progress of science, it is essential for sound train- 
ing that the fundamental principles of economic management 
should not be neglected.’ The number of students taking a full 
course may often be thought disproportionate to the cost of 
maintaining the institution, but the value of an advanced college 
should be judged less by the number of students than by its 
external work in providing lectures for County Councils, con- 
ducting field experiments, and disseminating information. This 
external work has steadily grown, and to it is chiefly due the 
change of attitude on the part of farmers. A generation ago they 
did not believe that a man of science could teach them anything, 
and this distrust was intensified by the pernicious habit of sending 
as lecturers men whose knowledge was confined to text-books, 
and who constantly made mistakes in matters of practice. The 
advice they receive to-day is accurate and of greater practical 
utility, and the old prejudice is fast disappearing. They have 
grasped the fact that a scientific instructor can in a few minutes 
teach them what it would take years of costly experience to — 
carn for themselves. Improved methods of cultivation are being 
gradually introduced, and more care is exércised in the purchase 
of artificial manures and feeding-stuffs. That confidence has been 
Won is evidenced by the large and increasing number of inquiries 
addressed to the staffs of the different colleges by neighbouring 
armers, 

a has been frequently asserted that these colleges = Bot 
T3 the sons of farmers or men likely to become pauls 
Wards. Particulars, however, which were obtained last year 


ag} 


nu 
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from twelve institutions show that out of 1248 ae ‘+ 193 
were the sons of farmers and 167 of landowners ents, tn T 

Bee » And tha 8 | u 
became farmers and about 180 landowners. Thes at P 


pri 
jé 
obs 


plo 
tha 
: aid 
there ate to L 
Orting fp | o 
1 Financia | fam 
reasons have hitherto compelled the colleges to admit aj ami | 
cants, irrespective of their qualifications. It may be hone 07 
in future some discrimination will be exercised in this re a 
now that the financial position has so greatly improved, + 


Apart ik 
from the education of the farmer, we have to rely pont : r 
advanced colleges for the supply of agricultural teachers. Thee | den 
is still a deficiency of men who combine scientific and practical | den 


qualifications. If these institutions are able to satisfy th | 
demand for them, they will attain one of their principal objects. | 
In this connexion it may be mentioned that the salaries offered 
to really capable men are often quite inadequate, and itis | 
inevitable .that they should seek for posts abroad, where the | 
remuneration is so much higher. However meritorious it mayb | 
to train experts for the Colonies, we require the best materil | 
equally at home; but we cannot expect a man to sacrifice his | 
prospects elsewhere. This persistent drain upon our resous | 
can only be checked by a more just and liberal treatment of the | 
teacher. l 
For the rank and file of young farmers and small-holders | 
institutions and schools of a different character arè needed | 
Facilities for the systematic training of those intending to m | 
upon a moderate scale, or for enabling small-holders to pi, I 
practical knowledge likely to help them with their land a 4 
market their produce to the best advantage, can hardly be § 
to exist at present, except in Cumberland, Lancashire, 
shire, Essex and Hampshire. Most of those who become 
in England and Wales leave school between the ages OF ad 
and fourteen, and it is not easy to determine the precise 
of school and instruction that will attract and benefit them si 
the problem has been satisfactorily solved in other oe wil? 
No system can be considered complete which does not I 
opportunities for the continuous instruction of those Me 
can afford to prolong their education for a year or tWO f the ty 
leave the elementary school. For such lads, schools «bic 
of the écoles pratiques d’agriculture in France, to v 
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ipils usually go at the age of fourteen or fifteen direct from the 
Paty or higher primary school for a course of two or three 
yea would be eminently suitable. As Professor Wallace has 


observed : 

What the young farmer should learn is not ordinary farm work—viz. to 
slough and harrow a given area in a day. He can become an expert in 
that at home without cost for instruction, and at the same time be a valuable 
aid to his father. He requires to be taught just those things which are not 
to be learned on an ordinary farm, to have explained to him the meaning 
of processes which are founded on scientific principles, and to become 


familiar with the common facts of those sciences which bear upon agricultural 


practice. 


With this object the French schools were founded. There is no 
reason to suppose that English and Welsh farmers would be less 
likely than those in France to avail themselves of similar facilities 
if they were open to them. Nor is it any answer to say that the 
demand for such schools does not exist. Supply often creates a 
demand. That a lad can be more systematically trained in all the 
processes of agriculture upon a well-equipped farm where he learns 
the scientific principles upon which those processes are based than 
at home, and will to that extent be a better farmer, cannot be 
questioned, although knowledge of the actual practice of farming 
itself can only be acquired on a farm conducted solely with 
a view to profit. This should be clearly understood. Any 
attempt to combine a farm as a commercial undertaking with 
a place for instruction is certain to fail. If the object is to make 
the farm pay, the education will suffer; on the other hand, if 
educational interests are supreme, the balance is bound to be on 
the wrong side. A lad does not go to school to learn how to 
farm, but how to farm scientifically, and, therefore, with a greater 
Prospect of success. Whether it would be wise to embark at 
once upon the large expenditure involved in the establishment 
of such schools may be doubtful, but two or three of the more 
enterprising counties might try the experiment. A few years ago 
Want of funds alone prevented Flintshire and Glamorganshire 
from converting one or two secondary schools into practical 
agricultural schools. 

Possibly a school of the above description may in time be 
‘ganised in connexion with some of the farm institutes, one 
of Which should be established in every county. The exact 
p stitution of the farm institute must depend upon the agricul- 
ral conditions of each locality, and experience alone can deter- 
mine the most fitting type of institute. It would be a mistake 
2 start one before it has become quite clear how the varying 
tements of different districts can be most effectually met, 

“local authorities, when submitting their schemes and 
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applying for à grant from the Development Fund, wo | 191 
advised to stipulate that the money allocated to ther dhe Yel 

be at once expended. Endless waste was occasioned m wy À De: 
pelling local authorities annually to expend the whol Y o À m 
share of the ‘whisky money’ under the Technical Tn Of the ; Co 
Acts, without their having any settled policy or know; {Nstrye in | 


Ne praca 
what to do with the money. The success of the Trish ey | 


ment of Agriculture is largely attributable to the fact a a | 
not obliged to appropriate all the moneys entrusted + nwa 
experience had shown how they might be utilised to the greate | 
advantage. The instituto is primarily to serve as ihe a Í 
quarters for the itinerant staff in each county. Upon the a 
inent the Wanderlehrer has proved the most effective A 
strument for reaching and influencing adult farmers. ih i 
evidence before Lord Reay’s Committee, Mr. A. D. Hall ial 
tioned how much more successful the French are than the 
English in ‘ getting at a small man and giving him information’ | 
from having in each department two professors, whose principal | 
duty it is to conduct experimental plots and advise the cultivator | 
personally. The mere distribution of literature is of little vale | 
compared with personal visits. Every county in Ireland has its | 
itinerant instructor in agriculture, and in 1910-11 776 lectus f 
were delivered by them at 869 centres, at which 85,500 persons | 
attended. They paid 13,531 visits to farms, an average of 308 | 
visits for each instructor, and conducted upwards of 662 fill | 
experiments and 2124 demonstrations. Associated with the 
institute there ought to be a bureau where farmers might mn 
mediately obtain information with reference to whatever my 
concern their industry from a farming or a business pomt oy 
view. A farm typical of the district should be attached to 1t 4 | 
illustrate the most profitable methods of manuring Jocal sail j 
the best varieties of farm and garden crops; the best methot : /| 
rearing and feeding live-stock, keeping poultry and beesi E 
most approved methods of pruning fruit trees; the ron 
common pests, and the diseases of farm crops; and, \ or + 
practicable, the management of shelter belts and hese ob a 
timber. Within the limits of a single county, the 5 an 
geological formation, and the character of the busbandy ont | 
so widely that in many cases it would be difficult pire L 
institute to satisfy every need, and counties should oops 4 
‘maintain an institute for the adjacent portions of the” douce f 
areas where the agricultural conditions are similar. jego 
shire may be taken as an example of this. The fu ne 
district in the North might be served by an institut? ami 
cestershiro for the corresponding district round BYO pores 

Vale of the County might be joined to Somerset; tae 


3 i 


o it uniy | 


= 
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pean to Monmouthshire, while an institute near Cirencester 
pull provide for the wants of the great oolite plateau of the 
iotswolds together with a section of Wiltshire. The division of 
ihe country into twelve clearly defined areas with a joint pro- 
yincial council for cach area should enable local authorities to 
make adequate provision for the requirements of their respective 
districts, irrespective of accidental county boundaries. There 
remains the question of expense. On every ground it is desirable 
ihat this should be to some extent defrayed by the county to be 
penefited, and a grant from the Development Fund of 75 per cent. 
of the capital expenditure, and of from 50 to 75 per cent. of the 
cost of maintenance, seems sufficiently generous. 
At the institute and other suitable centres winter schools 
should be regularly held. The courses now provided at univer- 
sities and collegiate centres are too short, lasting as a rule from 
six to nine weeks only. ‘The centres, moreover, are too few 
and too far apart. The instruction should be brought to 
the doors of the people. Even in winter it is not easy for a 
lad to be spared from work on the farm or in the garden for 
attendance at a distance, especially if his absence from home 
involve the engagement of extra paid labour. The winter schools 
in either Ireland, Denmark or Holland may be taken as models. 
How largely market-gardening in Holland has been developed 
owing to the excellence of the teaching given at the winter 
horticultural schools was shown in a recent Report of the Dutch 
Department of Agriculture. It is expedient that the pupils 
should have had some previous practical experience in agricul- 
ture, be not less than sixteen years old, and pass a simple 
entrance examination. Since 1902 the growth of winter schools 
or classes in Ireland has been remarkable; in that year there 
Were two with forty-four students ; in 1910-11 there were seventy- 
eight with 1339 students. The course includes instruction in soils, 
tillage, manures, seeds, grasses, the treatment of pastures, 
cropping, the management of live-stock, winter dairying, the 
Valuation of manures and feeding-stuffs, simple farm accounts, 
mensuration, elementary chain surveying and elementary science. 
The classes are held from October to March for five hours on 
two or three days a week. They are only open to pupils above 
Sixteen years of age who are actively engaged in farm work, 
d each candidate for admission must satisfy the Department 
ak has received general education r E ae ee 
ot ie It is no exaggeration to ae | ag t T ne = ne 
: Rhode movement will be e 7 ue 7 a ee eee 
Si a opportunities are provided for ena n z ; a - 
i ne or knowledge and skill for the profitable cultivation 
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In conelusion, to reap the full advantage of the ten 
technical instruction which may be afforded, there m cilities 
radical change in the business methods of the farmer 

Horace Plunkett has observed: ‘By whatever mé Ag, | 
be attained, he must be taught to combine with his po is | 
whenever and wherever some branch of the industry ie où, À 
he lives can be more profitably conducted in combinati Whig f 
through isolated action.’ Thanks to the activit a thay 
Agricultural Organisation Society, co-operation in both the e 
chase of requirements and the sale of produce is now a 
good progress throughout England and Wales, and the ae 
50,0001. by the Development Commissioners for Purposes i 
propaganda should stimulate the movement in every directi i 
Co-operation is the indispensable condition of success, and sho | 
be accompanied by the general establishment of credit banks | 
on the Raiffeisen principle, and credit socicties. Self-help isa 
essential as State-aid to the effective organisation of agricultyry 
and agricultural education. 


JOHN C. Mb». 
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THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK AS SEEN BY 
A BRITISH CANADIAN 


Tan writer of the following paragraphs is not under the illusion 
that they are apt to be of any great moment to the Empire of 
which he is a mere individual unit. He is, however, one of 
those (and their number is perhaps considerable) who, for love 
of the old land and of the land of their adoption, cannot altogether 
be silent in respect of some of the conditions and the issues that 
confront the British elector of to-day. 

Arriving in London from Canada a few days after Mr. Borden 
and the members of the Canadian Cabinet, he was at least as 
eager as any of his fellow Canadian citizens to see and to hear 
(and to contribute if possible) anything and everything with any 
sort of bearing upon the common possession and the common 
cause—the Empire. 


In the August number of the National Review the editor 
speaks of the whole Canadian visit and episode as the ‘bright 
spot’ in the political and social horizon of the otherwise lagging 
and depressing late summer-season. Believing, as the writer 
does, that the social question (and one puts it first, both as a 
patriot and as an observer) in these islands is incapable of a 
Permanent solution apart from the Empire question, he cannot 
but subscribe to the enthusiasm and the wisdom revealed in 
this description. 
Many years ago, on revisiting this country from the United 
States, the writer used to feel most of the things that our 
American cousins still feel after a few days or weeks on our 
shores ; beginning, shall we say, with the ‘spell’ of London 
and the personal and aesthetic charm of our English life, and 
na ming with the well-known sad signs of the degeneration and 
he social distress that for ever mar the glories and the marvels 
ha he England of to-day and yesterday. They make one un- 
TE as it were, in London, in Oxford, in the country, in 
i Le" erpool and Glasgow, in the Highlands, and on the very 
Cashore. spay 
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Now, after a decade of Canadian citizenship (pu 
trips to E urope), he secs, even at the moment of tat 
same things that ho used to see then, but with an Ag ik 
of an Empire hope and an Empire reality. And one - Lotti, | 
to Westminster, into the Lobby and the great preci OCS api, I 
the clubs, into Mayfair, to the East End, to Surre niets, | 
and the country, to the universities, to the provinces to Sen 
with the one eager feeling to see whether Britons her het ; 
real idea of the magnitude of the problems with which Ro i 
dealing at the heart of the Empire. EY ats 

There are still, to be sure, everywhere the same depresi | 
social symptoms—the unemployment, the poverty, the ide ; 
and the amateurishness of so many of the rich and ea $ 
educated, tho widespread lack of energy and inventiveness da | 
characterises our British people in comparison, for eani | 
with Americans. And one never seems to get out of one | 
head the figures of the Booths and the Rowntrees about oy 
cities—about the ‘twelve millions’ who, according to the late | 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, are always on the verge d 
hunger and starvation. Then there is the widespread physial | 
degeneration of so many of our people, both in town and country, } 
on which both Englishmen and foreigners have commented fx 
years. And there is the depleted country-side, and the genenl | 
backward state of agriculture in England and in Scotland. Ani f 
in face of it all the veritable babel of voices on the part of or | of 
reformers, the ‘sixes and sevens’ of our politicians, and the | 
‘political anarchy’ which is prophesied for the winter, tht} ev 
Radicalism that knows no bounds, and the unfortunate struggle | 
that seems to have been set up between the ‘ have-nots’ and tit | 
‘haves.’ And there is the apparent alarm as to the very CH 
tinuation of our national existence in view of the newe Bou 4 
of Europe. And, lastly, there is the Suffragist movemen | 


y and Be, | 


| 
surely one of the most convincing of all signs that bebin i a 
political question of the hour in this country there is the a q its 


social question, the question of what we are gomg to 
the displaced and the unemployed, with those who are 3 
left behind in our modern social system. the 
Before attempting to indulge in any reflexions ve rto 
between the New Liberalism and the New Unionist. 0 


we desire to come—it may be well to clear the grown 


considerations that must be presupposed by anyon® wae abor 
the British social question and the Empire que* noa 
mere party and all mere class politics. „g diat 
One must deplore, to begin with, the still surviving “o 
tages of our party and parliamentary systems I 


à 
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sermanent solution of the great. issues of which we are here 
attempting to speak. This, however, is now such a hackneyed 
topic with all our reviewers and all our reformers that it requires 
almost no comment and no illustration. The worst of it all is 
that people are losing a good deal of their faith in polities and 
in politicians, and in reform,’ being willing, as it were, to let 
things ‘drift’ until we have the federal parliament or the 
Council of Empire, the reformed Second Chamber, the settle- 
ment of the land question, the proper kind of Home Rule, the 
right arrangements with Germany, and so on. 

One of the difficulties, for example, about the present Home 
Rule Bill is the fact of the following complications: (1) The 
yndoubted Liberal-Radical-Trish pact that cannot, as such, be 
said to have any definite relation either to a constructive policy 
for Ireland, or to the recent universally admitted progress in 
Ireland, due to things like the Land Purchase Act, the work 
of the Congested Districts Board, the work of the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, the grand Agricultural 
Co-operative Movement of Sir Horace Plunkett; (2) a worn-out, 
erroneous, hypothetical laissez-faire philosophy in respect of 
the integration of the Empire, that is, of course, quite incon- 
sistent with Liberal Socialism; (3) a certain indifference and 
scepticism on the part of knowing people everywhere (even 
among the Irish Nationalists), who clearly see the dependence 
of the Home Rule proposals on the fortunes of the Government, 
and on the turn of the hour; (4) the relative ignorance of almost 
everyone as to whether Ireland would be really content with the 
dependence which it will still manifestly have upon British 
party and British Imperial politics. 

That the people in this country, in fact, care ‘next to 
nothing’ about Home Rule or Welsh Disestablishment in com- 
Parison with Lloyd-Georgism and the social question was the 
calm assertion made to the writer a short time ago by a prominent 
Professional authority in the West of Scotland. This fact of 
itself » 48 it were, would be`a sufficient reason against regarding 
the present Home Rule Bill as anything like a permanent solu- 
tion, of the Ivish difficulty. Not, to be sure, that the Unionists 
= al body can really pretend to anything like unanimity of con- 
ee about it. If, on the one hand, they could only accept 

Bull and ‘get rid of Ireland,’ as I have heard the matter 
de they might make some headway with Tariff Reform and 
ae Other things. And yet, on the other band, according to a 
: ca Important article in the Quarterly Review, the Unionists 
road a Against the present Home Rule Bill in the light of a 
à er, Or more truly devolutional, or federalistie, scheme. 
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wd 
z af 19 
Another thing that one must pre-suppose is the į | 


maro T Ś ; Nad | 
of all mere external or machinery reform, with rogar M \ yi 
= the social question or to the matter of our relation. Ci À hi 
to the social q ions p È 
co 


€ ; . rre ing change j 
Empire, without a corresponding e in the characte 
our people, without a new spirit’ in short. Tt is hard ia 
the average man see beyond his trade and his amusements p, | 
his taxes and his little Zion to things like progress ’ 


if | lif 


n i and į | 
newer education, the love of mankind, the love of the Empire le f 2 
What all this means, m the concrete, to the writer i ; : 
RD in 


complete playing out of things e the mere Radical-Laboy i 
spirit, with its short-sighted materialism, and its Indiffereng. | 
to moral and to national issues. It means the playing Re 
too, of all the old, ‘ up-lifting,’ social-settlement,’ “charity! ! 
philanthropy, even of ideally organised philanthropic efont. | 
Tt means the playing out of all the partial and piecemel | 
and ‘tinkering’ ways of approaching our widespread social: | 
evils. A really new and far-reaching educational spirit woul, 
of course, mean much, especially if associated with such thing | 
as the care of health, the development of public spirit, d | 
patriotism, courage and sense of justice ; the power to ‘do things | 
instead’ of the education of an inferior book-keeper, a gol 
all-round civic and semi-military training on the part of boys, | 
the formation of good physical habits on the part of boys 
and girls, the training of girls in domestic science and in the 
care of children, and so on. Many of these and other neces | 
sary elements in a truly national ideal are set forth by the a | 
in à most convincing manner in the recent striking ii : i 
Dr. Harry Roberts, of Stepney, entitled Towards @ Na 
Policy. I doubt, indeed, whether it is anywhere possible to aa : 
across a book that makes one feel so thoroughly the a | 
a complete overhauling and regeneration of our entire E 
economy as does this short, interesting production. ia ie | 
The one thing, however, that the present writer eee | 
to emphasise in this very matter of the spirit that van n A 
to regenerate England is the part that would be payes i, 


recognised, in its August number, by such à se 
as the Review of Reviews. And when Tariff Reform isp 
and perhaps long before that time, people ae 
from being merely one of the many imperfect ps 7 
exist for the cure of British evils, it is really tHe 
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way of getting many of our people back again at work along 
lines both new and old. It would certainly tend to give us that 
sness of national efficiency and of a vigorous national 
jife for which the whole country and the whole Empire are 
waiting. And it is by no means Inconsistent with things like 
Workmen’s ] nsurance, the taxation of unearned increment, an 
enlightened land policy, credit associations and co-operative 
schemes for farmers and market-gardeners, and (best of all) an 
improved education and true moral and social reforms, with 
‘ideals’ of the highest kind. But we shall return to this. 

A third thing that must be presupposed by any impartial 
student of England and the Empire is that any future Government 
of this country must obviously continue the work of social con- 
struction, or at least the true spirit and substance of the construc- 
tive work, that is being carried on by the present Government. 
And this not merely because the work has been begun, although 
that indeed is something; this, too, in spite of any excesses 
or miscalculations in the policy of Lloyd-Georgism. Mr. Lloyd 
George is one of the men who could probably give very imperfect 
reasons for some of the big things he is trying to do, and he is 
also undoubtedly grappling with bigger things than either he or 
his party alone can negotiate. But he is nevertheless one of the 
„men whose actions and whose efforts will give, to men of another 
‘stamp than his own, facts and points of view to reason about, and 
to explain, for many a day to come. 

The writer is only too glad im this very connexion to have 
found in the report of a recent speech by Mr. Steel Maitland an 
explicit declaration to the effect that the Unionist party intend to 
tackle the ‘industry and the land’ together—a pronouncement 
quite in line with what anyone who has read anything about 
Tariff Reform already knows. 

One of the most curious things in our present situation, one 
of those interesting fatalities in our see-saw and hand-to-mouth 
polities, is that people in general have only a most imperfect 
apprehension of the extent to which Lloyd-Georgism and Liberal- 
Socialism really play into the hands of those (and their numbers 
could doubtless be recruited from all the important political groups 
m this country) who would use the initiative and the organised 
Intelligence of the State, not only to protect working-men and 
Women in various important ways, but to redirect the lagging 
industry of the country, to protect it also, in short, and to reinte- 
State and develop it along fruitful and constructive lines. 

A course, the undermining of the supposed fortresses and 
orks of Cobdenism , of ‘laissez-faire,’ and of ‘ Manchesterism 
Le entire factory and social legislation of the last century, 
y things like the Patent Act of the present Government, 
Vor. LXXII—No. 429 3y 


consciou 


p’ 
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the Merchant Shipping Act, the Trades’ Disputes 
Coal Mines Act, the Minimum W age Act, the continued Ch th 
upon Canadian. cattle, the India Excise duty on cotton. ty, 
India, etc., is familiar to all students of economie i ; 
history. They are aware also of the fact that the. ro So) I 
mid-Victorian industrial, trade and shipping devel : 


opment 


be found in the extremely careful protective policy of the eee are 
of preceding centuries. But it is as yet only a critic tee D 
there who seems to. see how easily Mr. Lloyd George mai mi À ine 
go in for a so-called preferential and protective policy a E vy 


Empire. Had circumstances rendered it possible, he and N 
Chamberlain might quite well have worked together in i | 
direction. And in that case they would simply have been bate 
the public as two strong, enlightened, American like, Droge 
men in British politics, protecting and directing the conduct of 
our national resources in view of the future. 

Only a single day after writing these words the writer came 
accidentally upon the following citation from a statement mate | 
by Mr. Lloyd George before the Colonial Conference of 1907; 


This Empire would be a great gainer if much of the products no 
purchased from foreign countries could be produced and purchased within | 
the Empire, and any reasonable and workable plan [in this direction] mut | 
necessarily enhance the resources of the Empire as a whole. ... Weage | 
with our Colonial comrades that all this is worth concerted effort, em | C0 


if that effort at the outset cost us something. fe mo 
| pre 
Such words are, of course, confirmatory of the idea thatnotomly } Tes 


Mr. Lloyd George, but many of our Liberal-Socialists or Socialist | 
Liberals, might well co-operate with our Unionists and our 1e | 
Imperialists in the matter of that fiscal reform which would a | 
a real regeneration in our industry, in our agriculture, 11 Te inc 


e 
matter of our unemployment, and in the matter of the losses NO 


: . 6 9 rme f 7 
continually sustain through the emigration of so many of E | a 
prudent and more resourceful young men and yoa yoni Ta 

e 


These capable and energetic workers and homemakers 28) 
seas will not be lost to us if the great re-birth of the Empii 
is possible through our working with them for a common i as w 
be effected in time. The only ‘cost at the outset’ wou a q 
shall again insist, be simply the parting with a vast me le 
prejudice and the insular conceit and the ignorant? | te | 
prevent us from making a beginning in the matter © 

guarding of our national and our imperial interests: © rite 
indeed, we might infer from the protective policy of m a md 
leading modern nations. They cannot all be as b BE jike 
ignorant, and as merely selfish, as our Free Traders we 
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them out to be. The working classes will, however, before 
Jong, like their brethren in America, be thoroughly converted to 
ihe idea of safeguarding the national industry upon which their 
whole future insurance and safety so obviously depend. 

The greater number of the ordinary, superficial objections that 
are generally made against Tariff Reform and Preference have 
yeally been answered again and again ; for example, the supposed 
increased price of the food of the people, or the objection that the 
‘ whole thing’ is a mercenary and a mechanical sort of way of 
getting at national and Empire development ; that it would bring 
all the evils of the American Trusts; that recent trade returns 
ghow an increased amount of general trade, that it is simply idle 
to hope to attack and to overcome the Frec-Trade convictions of 
go many of our prominent public men and of the entire middle 
class and of Scotland and of Manchester, and so on. The writer 
is quite content to refer the reader who still cares about those and 
other hackneyed points to many of the ordinary books and 
pamphlets upon the subject. 

There are, however, some more or less general considerations 
of which we must think in the matter of the prejudices that still 
exist in many quarters in regard to Tariff Reform. The chief 
of these are: (1) the fact that many of the broader and more 
constructive aspects of Tariff Reform are consciously and un- 
consciously kept out of view by the tendency to brand the whole 
movement as but a bare-faced or a sinister attempt at an all-round 
protectionism ; (2) the ignorance of many people that Tariff Reform 
rests not upon the arbitrary wishes of a few modern mischief- 
makers, but upon a broad and well-grounded philosophy of 
economic and social development; (3) the unconscious egolism 
and dogmatism of the average Free-Trade Britisher in still think- 
ing that -he is simply right, and all other people simply wrong, in 
respect. of the unrestricted development of trade and industry, 
with the inference that it is they, and not he and his elect country, 
Who should change their views; (4) the fact that Preference and 
Tariff Reform are still thought of by many interested people simply 
along the lines of the possible consequences to particular industries 
and to particular districts (Manchester, say) of a wholesale protec- 
tion; and (5) the fact that people generally think it impossible 
to introduce the thin wedge of a preferential protection without 
electing what they regard as a wholesale and irremediable change 
our entire national economy, and in our general philosophy of 
Personal and industrial liberty. 

f As for the first point there is little doubt that many people use 
€ No Protection ’ cry to kill the broader proposals of the Tariff 
teformers. They would be justified in this procedure if they 


Eaa 


make 
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Ny 
could prove that Tariff R eform really means this, or thats 18 
necessarily lead to this. But Tariff Reformers do not ca og | 
an insular protection without the broader attempt to ve A a 


direct it in the light of a national and an Empire idea] de any 
beginning indeed in this wider preferential protection milk { 
made at any time by giving to our Government, throu ; 
and fiscal committees, the power to institute a sma] 
duty upon foreign goods necessary to Britain which + 
meantime imported from both Empire and non-Empire A th 
Tn its essence in fact the tariff of the reformers is, as Mr Utes, 
Amery, M.P., puts it in his important pamphlet upon th | 
Fallacies of Free Trade, a he 


gh its tra 
] Protect, 


tarifi designed to change the character of our imports and our export: 
order to include the volume of our home production. The object se 
tariff is selection, not exclusion. It will be framed to check the saa i 
those manufactured goods which displace home industry, in order fy | 
stimulate and increase the import of those raw materials which are the 
life and sustenance of our home industry. 


As for the second point, Tariff Reformers (going back as they 
do in their thought to List and to the German ‘Historical Scliol | 
of political economy) see as a rule that mankind has made its main | 
advances in groups and in federations and in nations, and thit | 
people who lose their cohesiveness and their ‘ social consciousnes 
invariably begin to retrograde. And, of course, in the group mer 
economic activity is generally subordinated to political and gocial 
considerations of one kind or another, to ‘ ideals’ im fact, ast | 
the case, say, of China or Russia or Germany. Our third pot 
may perhaps be left to speak for itself as it stands. | 

As for the fourth point, Tariff Reform, as has been partly T 
indicated, does not mean a blind, selfish, fifty-or-cighty-per-eett 
tax upon everything entering into our country, including a { 
materials. It would not tax raw material at all, and it would oi | 
the taxes that at present exist upon tea, sugar, cocon, tobat 


—quite important things to the average man. à total chans 


And as for the fifth point, that of the suppose poton afii 
in our traditional nineteenth-century business policy i tioni ap 
really only the economic aspect of the famous E doe Sw 

à 


attempt to get back to nature in everything), Tariff + tn bet 
not mean anything like the quixotic attempt ib 18 a ir colle 
reform the very nature of things, to arrest the stars 1? the) imp 
and with them the general march of mankind. It1s i ko 
a very wholesome and liberating change in the cons ich 
dogmas of political and economic theory, akin to that ; 


now at last taken place in the concepts and dogmas tha 
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jn other sciences like theology and medicine and education. 
Economic DORE like Free Trade, or the ‘mobility of labour,’ 
or the free territorial distribution of industry,’ are in no sense 
Jegislative prescripts or adamantine laws of nature. They are 
only postulates an conceptions, like ‘ Evolution “and the various 
supposed ‘laws of physics and chemistry that help us to unravel 
the complex world in which we find ourselves. An expert 
economist is as such no more capable of ‘running’ a country’s 
business or of freeing England from its social evils than is an 
expert physiologist of curing people from the thousand complex 
diseases that beset our human life. 

And, again, speaking from the standpoint of the self-governing 
dominions, Tariff Reform does not mean such an impossible 
revision of their fiscal arrangements as to allow of, say, the free 
import of British manufactures (the thing, however, that the 
Cobdenites expected to see everywhere as a mere matter of course). 
Equally little does it mean an endless bargaining and wrangling 
within the Empire about mutual concessions and mutual business 
favours, but rather simply the possibility of Great Britain being 
able to make here and there such trading arrangements as the 
component parts of the Empire have now for some time been 
making on their own initiative. 

Another strange thing about our present political and social 
atmosphere is the contradiction that seems to exist between our 
half-fearful imitation of Germany in the matter of our naval 
policy, and our failure either to imitate or to try somehow to get 
at the real reasons of Germany’s remarkable industrial and social 
development since 1870. The things of which one naturally 
thinks in this connexion are the thoroughly efficient character of 
German education from many different points of view, the pro- 
found belief of the German Government in expert information of 
all kinds (particularly in information bearing upon trade and 
industrial development), Germany’s scientific treatment of social 
and Municipal problems, and its ability to use the scientific 
formation that it possesses about most of its industries on 
account of its national and protective policy. You can certainly 
afford to endow science and research with a view to their economic 
“pplication when you are sure that your industry will not be 
Swept out of existence by unregulated foreign competition. 
Enough has perhaps now been said to suggest that some at 
sist of the chief difficulties that beset the path of the Tariff 

éformers are to be found in a prejudice against looking into 
,° Various facts and considerations that bear upon the point. 
a the case of the splendid educational work done some 

en years ago in the United States by way of combating 
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the folly of the “Free Silver” agitation, so we Hy i J 
may soon have on foot an educative campaign de a De, i 
the problems and the mistakes that have arisen ont of S k y 
Mrade philosophy when foolishly construed as a piece pos Fra M € 
polities. Tt is, to be sure, already ‘ educative’ to reflect él { b 
Liberalism of to-day is itself so far along the path itt | i 
supervision of the conduct of Labour. Tt is surely he St: | t 
step along that same path to adopt the policy of State spe | 0 
of the development of industry and of business, to mied | 
things also subservient, as far as possible, to our nations | à 
in the Empire. It is also educative to remember that e | ; 
the main the Tory or the Unionist party that has been mois | : 
enough to suggest the adoption of a system which has ne i 
by their critics impertinently and ignorantly set aside as ia | L 
American methods. Years ago the writer used to hear M e 
Chamberlain talked of in the United States—go well do som | a 
Americans know this country as well as their own—as obviously | I 
‘the American’ in English politics. Well, we certainly require | 1 
in our own country a healthy infusion of American practicality, I 
and of American efficiency and American wisdom in safeguarding y 
national resources and national productive power. | c 
And, of course, as we all know, the one name that arouss | y 
enthusiasm in all our dominions as that of an Englishman wo | t 
was unprejudiced enough to see and to adopt the Colonial poni | t 
of view about the upbuilding of a community, and possibly of the } < 
Empire itself, is that of Mr. Chamberlain. Where would Canada | 
have been to-day without Protection? And did she not recently | i 
show both courage and idealism in putting aside temporar) c 
economic advantage for the sake of the sincerity of her beliet | ; 
the Empire, and in trade within the Empire? And Ñ was mhd + 
by the way, merely the matter, as it is sometimes said, of her m E i 
‘interests’ that determined her in her recent decision e Wo i 
‘Reciprocity ’ with the United States. For the Emp™ 7 i T : 
her point of view still very largely ‘in the making,’ and a 1 = 
decision she chose to walk by ‘ faith’ rather than by sig h € 
Of those who prefer to blunder along in the old pis t 
method, attempting to improve our social condition here oe ; 
who refuse to look upon our national conditions in the 4 Sah t 
successful ‘policy of other peoples and of our ow? on. or. ; 
would simply ask the question : What reform can you th D i 
penetrating and as thorough-going as Tariff Reform A i 
perial Preference? How otherwise can we help oug 
helped by the Colonial Empire that is our pertes y e , 
u 


eighteenth century, and from the days of the famo™ it 
voyages of discovery. All other reforms, the present a 
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‘privilege ’ for example, are necessarily self-limiting, What will 
you do when people will not—we are told ‘that this is the case in 
Scotland at present—go on buying land or investing money in 
pusiness in this country? And what will you do in the policy of 
insuring working men out of the proceeds of their work, when 
their work and employment go from them through conditions 
over which they, poor fellows, have almost no control. 

Another self-limiting remedy to which people in Great Britain 
may still despairingly cling is increased emigration. And, of 
course, anyone who has lived in the great West, either of America 
or of Canada, has again and again the feeling, on walking through 
the streets and lanes of England, that the best thing that could 
happen to thousands of her people would be an immediate trans- 
portation to Chicago or to Winnipeg or to British Columbia. And 
even with Tariff Reform there would still be a place for a moderate 
and a wisely supervised emigration—possibly of more benefit to the 
Empire and to England than at present. But what, for example, 
is to become of Scotland if the present grave exodus of her sons 
is to continue—an exodus that brings every emigrant to Montreal 
with the words upon his lips, that the old country is a ‘done 
country’? We who live there know all this, and think that 
we see What is behind it, for we meet those people daily. How, 
too, does such an exodus square with the assertion that British 
trade and industry [which ought, by the way, to include agri- 
culture] were never better o than they have recently been. 

It is really time, perhaps, for both political parties in England 
to see that the day is not far distant when they may be obliged 
to form a sort of coalition against the extreme demands of 
Socialist labour. Carried far enough, these demands will cer- 
tainly pull down the house of Great Britain about the ears of 
the labourers, as well as about the ears of those who seek mean- 
time to be their friends for to-day, regardless of the future. And 
if such a coalition could some day tell working-men that the 
whole country is really facing the future through the question 
of the future of their work and the conditions of their permanent 
employment, would not this look like the true way of enlisting 
their interest in England and in the Empire? à 

À closing reflexion may be added in respect of a question 
that is often upon the lips of many—Why make things at home 
at protection prices if we can get them more cheaply (‘ dumped 
down’) from abroad? On the Free-Trade assumption those 
People would be right—if we had endless other industries at 

ome, producing things that we exchanged for those imported 
8°0ds. But the point is, that, owing to the fact of the warfare 
“at seems (whether we like it or not) to characterise all life, 
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other nations are attacking all the economic sinews of one 
And if things go on as they often seem to the Visitor Wty, 
foreign merchant to be going on, this country will in tin Oti 
become more and more a place of residence for the privil e fut, | 
rentiers, for retired investors, with the submerged ‘ena (ii 
servants and labourers and agents of one kind or anoth 
Eyen on the Liberal side in politics a‘ career’ jg to. 
a thing for the privileged and the fortunate, for braing antl 
perhaps, or for these things in some sort of working eo 
with the great and the powerful, with ‘ interests,’ with ther 
possidentes. 


er, 
day larg 
ion | j 
a | 


W. CaLDwrry, 
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ENGLAND, INDIA, AND THE BALKAN 
WAR 


Al Mulko wad Dino tawaman. 

State and Religion are twins.—Anras PROVERB. 
Last week, on the anniversary of Trafalgar, King George issued 
a Proclamation that in the Balkan War England will be a neutral 
Power. Every lover of peace will congratulate the Emperor of 
India on this decision, which no doubt was largely guided by the 
keen interest which his Majesty takes in the tranquillity of India. 
Is it not the first duty of a Sovereign to maintain peace inside 
his Empire, and then to use his influence for the cause of peace 
outside it? 

It was in this very month of November, thirty-seven years 
ago, that through the action of the Porte Imperialism dawned * 
on the British mind, when Disraeli made his great speech at the 
Lord Mayor’s Banquet on the 9th of November 1875, following 
the Sultan’s iradeh, dated the 2nd of October, in which Turkey 
promised fair treatment of her Christian subjects. Later in the 
same month Disraeli’s purchase of the Suez Canal shares from 
the Khedive again instilled Imperialism into the thoughtful in 
this country. The growth of the plant sprung from the seed 
thus sown by Disraeli was then entrusted by him to Royal 
hands, and during the next four months King Edward, as Prince 
of Wales, travelled through India, erecting the banner of true 
Imperialism even at centres where only eighteen years before the 
bloody battles of the Indian Mutiny were raging. 

Very few in this country scem to realise that the King of 
England rules over a much larger number of Moslems in India 
than the total number of Moslems under the Sultan of Turkey, 
the Sultans of Morocco and Zanzibar, the Shah of Persia, and 
the Amir of Afghanistan, five Moslem monarchs put together. 
~°W, from the point of view of the orthodox Moslem, this war 
m the Balkans is a war between the Cross and the Crescent; 


à Jet, if Christian Powers were attacking the Sultanates of 
_ rocco or Zanzibar, or the Moslem kingdoms of Persia or 


L 3 
Development of Buropean Nations, by J. Holland Rose, 1905, p. 165. 
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Afghanistan, instead of the Moslem country of yy, 
those would be wars between the Christian and Mod g f 
would not be, from the Sunni Moslem point of e. $ 
against the Crescent. What is it, then, that makes the i 
of Turkey as a Moslem State unique in the religious sent ee 
of over fifty millions of King George’s Moslem subjects tiers | 
After the death of the Prophet, Abu Bakr became Indi | 
gerent or Khalifa (Caliph), and was followed as ‘hale | 
others. I shall here deal solely with the view which thes 4 4 
sect of Mahomedans hold regarding the Khalifa, both ve 
the premier Moslem Prince of India, his Highness the He | 
of Hyderabad, who rules over fifteen million subjects and “a | 
eighty thousand square miles of territory, is a Sunni, anq a | 
because the vast majority of the Moslem subjects of England i i 
India, numbering over fifty millions, are Sunnis. To the Sumi | 
the Sultan of Turkey is the Khalifa, or Vicegerent of the Propha | 
on earth. On him has fallen the mantle of Mahomed. Th | 
Sultan is their spiritual and temporal head. Other Moslem rules, f 
like the Sultan of Morocco or the Sultan of Zanzibar, may le | 
termed Sultan, but they are not accorded the privileges of the i 
Khalifa. According to the Sunnis, the Sultan of Turkey is th | 
only personage who is entitled to introduce reforms in Islam, by } 
causing the Qanun, or the Sultan's commands, to be substitute | 
for Hanafi Law; for Hanafi Law did not precede, but followed, f 
‘the ‘great Khalifs, the direct successors of the Prophet. Te | 
Sultan of Turkey is the ‘ Khalifa K halifai Rasul Allah,’ Success | 
to the Successors of the Prophet; he is the ‘ Sautal Hai, te | 
Living Voice of Islam. an 
Tn 1871 no less an authority than Sir William Hunter raise q 
the question: ‘ Are they [the Indian Moslem subjects of Oe | 
Britain] bound in conscience to rebel against the Queen? < : À 
questioning of their loyalty to England, in view of ther ee | 
ledgment of the Sultan of Turkey as their religious and ne |: 
head, was met by rejoinders from three distinguished Me 
leaders, one of Northern India, the well-known Sir Syed E 
the second from Bengal, Nawab Abdul Latif, an ue ao 
Maulavi Cheragh Ali, of Hyderabad: The whole mat 
nutshell was this : According to Moslem law, à counil 
(1) Dar ul harb, a ‘country of warfare,’ or (2) Dar ul 
‘country of peace.’ Now what is British India? ? ot 
Hunter and his party thought that British Indit Most 
properly be looked upon as Dar ul Islam; the vus Bi 
leaders, on the other hand, were anxious to prove ut $ 
2 The Indian Musdlmans, by W. W. Hunter. Trübner, 1871: Abmad Le 
3 Review on Dr. Hunters Indian Musalmans, by Syed 
Benares, 1872. 
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India was not Dar ul harb. The Hyderabad Mahomedans decided 
that British India was neither Dar ul harb nor Dar ul Islam,’ 
an enunciation which was made to the world by Maulavi Cheragh 
Ali, afterwards known as Nawab Azam Yar Jang. None of these 
three Moslem leaders could prove to their European critic that 
British India was Dar ul Islam. The Hyderabad decision was 
however highly important, because the real centre of Indian 
Moslem fecling is in that State. Even to-day capital punishment 
js there inflicted under the laws of the Koran by decapitation by 
the sword, und not by hanging, a practice which appeals to the 
Moslem masses throughout the world more than British readers 
ean realise. Another fact not generally known here which raises 
Hyderabad in Moslem estimation is that hundreds of Moslems 
from all parts of Asia congregate there annually and start for 
Mecca on pilgrimage to become Haji, his Highness the Nizam, as 
Defender of the Faith, paying all their expenses. Hyderabad is 
unquestionably Dar ul Islam. The Moslems of Hyderabad are 
in more direct touch with, and command greater sympathy 
among, the rest of the Moslem world than even the Moslems of 
Lahore, Delhi, or Lucknow. 

In the ’seventies the Musalman attracted a considerable 
amount of attention, in India by the dagger of the Moslem and 
in London by the pen of the Christian. ‘The Moslem rebellion 
against the British Government known as the Wahabi conspiracy 
drew the eyes of the world to the Indian Mahomedan, and about 
the same time the Turkish question caused an agitation in the 
London Press. Two articles in this Review on the subject of 
Turkey, one by the Rev. Malcolm McColl in December 1877,° 
and the other by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe in January 1879,° 
were potent to stir the great Moslem centre of Hyderabad. Refu- 
tations were published at Hyderabad, both in English and in Hin- 
dustani, by Maulavi Cheragh Ali, and dedicated to the Sultan of 
Turkey in the words : ‘ Khalifa and Sultan Abdul Hamid Khan.’ 
Such is the power of the Porte to rouse to instant action the 
greatest Moslem stronghold in India. I was at Hyderabad in 
the eighties and ‘nineties, and was personally acquainted with 
Maulavi Cheragh Ali. 

' Now let us enter a little into the daily life of the Indian 
Moslem, and see how the Sultan of Turkey exercises influence 
there, The Indian Moslem’s most important prayer of the week 
' said on a Friday, when there is an oration called Khutba, in 
Which he begs Allah to bless the Sultan of Turkey. Whether 
9 not the Khutba read every Friday in the Indian mosques is 

: Political Reforms in the Ottoman Empire, by Cheragh Ali, Bombay, p.25; 


, Current Fallacies about Turks, Bulgarians, and Russians.’ 
assing Events in Turkey.’ 
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Nrk 
a weekly reminder to the Faithful that India is Dor 1 na 
‘country of warfare’), the fact remains that every Y K hy | 
hundreds of mosques in the British territories, ag Well Uday iy 
Protected Moslem States in India, the allegiance that th a N the 
of Sunni Mahomedans owe to the Sultan of Turke T Paillon n 
vividly to their memory. The importance of the Frida YOUR) 
is thus emphasised by the Koran, Surah lxii. 9: «9 Dray | 
believe ! when the call to prayer is made on the day of an Vu | 
tion (yaumu ‘Ljum'ah) hasten to the remembrance iG | 
(Khutba) and leave off traffic.’ It is no easy matter even a | 
Moslem ruler to alter the wording of a Khutba,” for we a ‘4 
on the authority of Muntakhab-ul-lubab what difficulties ee 
at Lahore when a Moslem sovereign of India wished to it | 
one word in the Khutba. I am quite aware of the argument that i) 
the Sultan of Turkey cannot be the Khalifa because he jg Hot | 
of the Quraish tribe, and I am also conversant with Mauwi À 
Cheragh Ali’s book and the pamphlets by Sir Syed Ahmad and | 
Nawab Abdul Latif, so I know all sides of the question as dis. | 
cussed by Sir William Hunter and his three critics; but for 
obvious reasons I am dealing only with Moslem practices as they | 
are in India, not as they should be according to this or that | 
authority. | 
Roughly speaking, there are three Hindus to one Moslemin 
India. For a whole generation after the Wahabi insurrection o | 
the ’seventies, the Government of India did everything possible A 
to check Moslem fanaticism by balancing the Hindus against the | 
Moslems, including in their policy of counterpoise the Ruling | 
Princes. It is the careful adjustment of the Hindu and es | 
medan elements of the Indian population which makes it possible | 
to maintain tranquillity in India with only 75,000 British ae | 
Of course, in this system of equipoise the careful studen Fe, | 
politics has to take into consideration the Hindus who form ie | 
vast majority of the subjects of the premier Moslem Prince, E) 
Nizam, and the Moslems who form the vast majority © ia | 
subjects of the Hindu ruler of Kashmir, as well as vora a 1 
factors. But it is one thing to manage India when ue i 
Britannica is in full force, and quite another thing to do a ihe 
the pax Britannica is suspended, as it was in the dark day i i 
Indian Mutiny, or when, according to the belief of the T 


5 ale candor a 
the Indian bazaars, the prestige of the Union Jack 18 © por | 
sumes à 


as during the Boer War. Then the problem as religo f 
difficult aspect. Why, only a couple of years “is of a 08 
i 


fervour of the Hindu and the Moslem over the 
brought Maxim guns into the streets of Calcutta ! 

Re ih 42l. 
1 History of India, by Sir H. M. Elliot, 1877. Vol. vis 
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After thirty years of balancing the Hindu and the Maho- 
medan, the Government of India found relief in the thought that 
they had built up a fairly substantial edifice for all practical 
purposes. But during the present century this balance has been 
considerably modified according to the conception of the import- 
ance of the two communities held by the modern rulers of India. 
For instance, when granting representation under the Morley- 
Minto scheme, a preference was shown to the Moslems, though 
in the premier Moslem State of Hyderabad itself the Moslem 
enjoys no such preference from the rulers of his own religion. 
In the Morley-Minto scheme, however, the British authorities 
had at least the satisfaction of acting with their eyes wide open. 
But recently they have again upset the Hindu-Moslem balance in 
India by an action which perhaps they never imagined capable of 
such religious significance—I mean the transfer of the capital 
to Delhi. Neither Lord Crewe’s despatches nor the Curzon- 
Crewe debate in the House of Lords gave the British reader 
any idea how England, by removing the capital to Delhi, has 
placed herself more within the sway of Moslem influence than 
the authorities would care to admit. Delhi has been a Moslem 
stronghold and occasionally a fanatical centre for several cen- 
turies, and in the great Masjid there is a strong Indian focus of 
the power of the Crescent second only to Hyderabad. In peace 
times, no doubt, rupees, titles, and decorations play an important 
part in balancing the Moslem and the Hindu, but when the paz 
Britannica is under suspension, or when the prestige of the 
Union Jack seems to the Indian Mahomedan to be waning, 
greater force is exercised by the mosque and the temple than by 
money or by titles. Anyone who properly understands the vitality 
and inner working of Hinduism is aware that a dozen modern 
temples, though worth perhaps a million pounds, have not a 
hundredth part of the real power over the Hindus that is wielded 
by an ancient shrine which may be merely hewn out of the rock 
among Himalayan glaciers. Now Delhi has no Hindu shrine 
whose power might be set over against the influence of its great 
Moslem mosque. That is how’ the transfer of the capital to 
Delhi, a city associated with the world’s greatest massacres by 
adir Shah and others, gives a fresh impetus to Moslem activity. 
The Roman motto divide et impera is doubtless a great maxim 
or foreign rulers, but it should be remembered that it is as dan- 
erous to divide unequally as it is profitable to divide equally, for 
fee former case one party gets into a position from which it can 
a e terms to the rulers themselves. This is what has happened 
vE regard to the Mahomedans, and this is one reason why just 
an attitude of neutrality in the Balkan struggle is the only 


7 dent position for England to adopt. The Moslem preferential 
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e Moslem 


engage] | 
prayers in hundreds of mosques for the victory of the se | 
arms. | 
My argument is by no means the permanent incapacity of | 
the British to move without consulting the Moslem in India. Py | 
from it. The unpreparedness of England to interfere in th } 
Balkans is only temporary, and is due more than anything de | 
to her two short-sighted bids for popularity—the Moslem prefer. | 
ence in the Morley-Minto scheme, and the transfer of the Indian | 
capital to a Moslem centre. The British now have to restore the | 
equilibrium as it was in the closing years of last century. Ont | 
they have done this, they will be able to move which way they |» 
please as far as Turkey is concerned. But what British diplom: f 
tists should aim at is to be prepared ; to have the Hindu read | 
on their side, and not to have to conciliate him when the Turks | 
have forced a critical situation upon England. i 
Far-sighted British statesmen always kept in vie | 
ing three important facts, which make the position of the ai 
peculiar : (1) Though many Englishmen have fallen victims : $ 
Moslem fanaticism, a murder of an Englishman by a Hin de 
‘religious’ motives is absolutely unknown. (2) In they ae E 
vours to save the souls of African negroes and Indian Bhils | 
will always be friction betweeri the Cross and the ce |i 
both are proselytising faiths, whereas Hinduism would reit pi 
take a convert even if anyone like Mrs. Besant, W 
twenty years in holy Benares and actually preache 
wished to enter its fold. (3) No Hindu is a permanen it i 
in any foreign country, so England’s difficulties Ta atl | 
Powers over the Hindu are reduced to a minimum: 7 ALU 
to the Moslem, these three great causes of friction © te 
existent. Hindu unrest is a lesser evil than oste 
because the former cannot become so complicated as t 
Therefore British authorities should guard agami mi 


| 
w the follow | 
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TE cation of a remedy which might later prove worse than the 


There are many thousands of Mahomedans in the 


fhe À disease. oe rte ; i 
o native Army, and there are the fanatic Mosler tribes of the 
ln f North-Western Frontier, where occasionally à few mullahs 
of reach jihad, the ‘ holy war’ of Islam, and give no end of trouble 
hey s to the Government. With the Persian revolution almost touching 
wia f the Indian frontiers and putting a strain on the Indian Army 
lo À resources, any additional burden placed on the Indian executive 
i oa suppress Moslem rebellions in all parts of India would perhaps 
wm | Le more of a responsibility than the Viceroy at this juncture 
ton À would care to add to his already existing burden. 
ioo The power of religion in politics is evident from history. 
“1 | During the pre-Christian era Hindu Imperialists made use of 
my | their religion for purposes of political assimilation. Greek 
ans political life was influenced by religion through the Oracles, and 
| the Apollo at Delphi often regulated the balance of power by 
ty of | mysterious prophecies. ‘Alexander Severus wished to erect a 
Fu | temple to Christ on the Capitol of Rome, and Hadrian 
th | scattered places of worship to unknown gods broadcast through 
fee | his wide dominions.’*® The Jews recognised little difference 
refer. between the Church and the State. Similarly the dominion of 


idan | the Popes was both spiritual and temporal. Sir Alfred Lyall 


ete | speaks of how both Christianity and Mahomedanism made 
Oxe } religion a vital element in politics.” The Moslems, therefore, 
ther | are not the only people with whom religion is an important factor 
lomi- | in the political life of the State. But in the case of the Indian 
realy | Moslem matters are more complicated than usual, owing to his 
lus | allegiance to a foreign ruler, the Sultan of Turkey, the head of 


| his faith. Considerations of space make it impossible here to 
discuss how the Khalifa regulates Moslem patriotism, unlike 
the Christian Church which blends itself with geographical 
patriotism. To the Moslem mind the intense emotional force 
in the word Khalifa embraces both personal and dynastic loyalty. 
In that word lies buried the subconscious influence of centuries. 
Thave lived in Hyderabad for years and have argued cases civil, 
minal, and revenue, under the laws of the Koran, in courts 
M which not a single word of English was spoken, and which 
Were presided over by learned Moslem judges ; and though myself 
à Hindu I have had the honour of representing the Moslem 
vernment of the Nizam in his Highness’s own courts. I was 
also for years the editor of a newspaper at Hyderabad in which 
q Moslem politics and Moslem religion were often discussed by 
3 'stinguished followers of Islam. I therefore know that to the 
lions of Indian Moslems the word Khalifa acts as a charm 


z Ancient and Modern Imperialism, by the Earl of Cromer, p. 92. 
Race and Religion, by Sir Alfred Lyall, p. 14. 
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which carries with it an immediate stimulus of à 


ect; 
appar aS . hic 
Turkish cause, and a corresponding disaffection fee o 
i i - rhor wats NE \ 
infidels which perhaps no other word or phras ak 


r : ater a +] ] + À e can Con 
he word Khalifa has greater psychological effect on the 


than any phrase like Bismarck’s ‘political egoism’ z 
‘pact of humanity ` could have on Western nations, 
Tt must not be forgotten that within the last twe 
the Indian Moslems have received from the British 
hard knocks, and that it will be some time before t 
burning on that account will cease. The Re-partition ol D a 
after Lord Morley’s repeated assurance that the P i 
Lord Curzon was a ‘settled fact,’ has shaken the faith à 


Ron th à 
trot | 


i 
Phe 
A . : Ks decision q | ; 

the Government of India against granting powers to the propos | ; 
Moslem University in regard to the affiliation of colleges is ru | 
resented by them. Hence an open attack on their Khalifa Hk 
now would have created trouble. ; | 
The future policy of British statesmen should therefore be | 
devise checks, balances, and counterpoises against Pan-Islam iy | 


India, by proper adjustment of the Hindu element to Imperii | 


political situation in Europe, England could cease to be neutri, | 
and thus prevent a European conflagration. For, as Kossuth | 
said, neutrality as a lasting principle is an evidence of weakues | 


S. M. Mirna, 


t ne: 
re mre u 
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ossuth i Dre i 
knes | Bee 
y | THE PROBLEM OF MA RRIAGE AND 
n | DIVORCE 
i. 
| (1) 
| THE CHURCH AND THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
| e o of the Royal Commission on Divorce and Matri- 
on a a is the latest, but in all possibility not the last, 
3 subject À es to deal with the most difficult and delicate 
a cea eee social ethies. It marks a stage, if no more 
| à NES z in the secular antagonism between the Christian 
Ei nature i: y Matrimony and the passions or frailties of human 
Lt ee be be rightly understood without some referente 
E Nations of Bc treatment of marriage and divorce among the 
| “c ninetee ToD generally, and especially in England, during 
r That ae centuries of Christianity. SE : | 
a Marriage e State 1s entitled and compelled to concern itself with 
1 pablis o problem is an axiom admitted by all modern 
f thei ee : cannot leave citizens free to contract and dissolve 
torals, Bare at wall ; it must in the, interests of public 
itd Nfctioned ; meee of public order, appoint some limits to the 
a ce ossibility of contracting or dissolving marriages. %, 
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Where no matrimonial laws exist, the State dege a X, 
sheer barbarism; it cannot, in fact, be called à Stat 8 iy, | 
No less, however, 18 it admitted by all believers in at À 
Divine revelation as the Christian, or by persons who 
being believers, yet acknowledge the just claim of a 
faith which professes to be a revelation, that the Chir 
or necessarily regards herself as being, the custodian of Ee 3 | 
moral and ecclesiastical principles which affect the persons | 
domestic lives, and pre-eminently the matrimonial relations | 
her members. Tf, then, the Church upon the authority 3 k 
Founder, or upon such authority as she derives from Him, cho 
to define certain laws of marriage, her will is binding upon by | 
members, and the State cannot, or can only in extreme he | 
fight against it. | Te 4 

The matrimonial law, then, lies within the. province of jy | 
Church as well as of the State. Nowhere, perhaps, was Jen | 
Christ more conspicuously a Reformer than in the sphere of it 
domestic life; nowhere has He conferred a more signal an f 
lasting benefit on human society than in His teaching of th i 
sanctity which attaches to Holy Matrimony. The student ¢ 
ancient and recent history, who knows what were the condition f 
of society as regards domestic life in the Roman world whet } 
Christianity was born, or what, are its conditions to-day in th | 
lands which do not yet acknowledge the spiritual sovereign || 
of Jesus Christ, can hardly fail to acknowledge that it is ihe | 
sanctity of marriage which is the chief discriminating feature | 
between Christian and non-Christian communities. we 

It may be worth while to quote a few sentences ee 
chapter in which the historian of the Romans under the 2m? | 
describes how marriage had come to be degraded an 


among the Romans in the first century before the cu | 
After relating the practical abandonment of MAIS uk 
nominally 9°" | 


Roman citizens in favour of a life which was 

of celibacy, but practically a state of unrestraine 

licentiousness, he adds : à 
ng 


an i 

z Da Q > a eprav! “| 

The results of this vicious indulgence were more der eed wou f 
gates 0 
16 10) 


d and unabis | 


city were shut. His pride was wounded i 
to the commonwealth was shaken, He chose rather’ 
offspring of his amours, than to breed them up aS 4° 2 
and see them sink below the rank in which their father children if 
absence of all true religious feeling, the Possess are y cities il 
surest pledge to the State of the public morality of He ayo 
renunciation of marriage, which it became the fashion or be 
public confidence was shaken to its centre. On the ob asp i 
themselves, insulted by the neglect of the other sex, Fi ging bo -4 
inferiority of their position, revenged themselves by ho 
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of legitimate marriage with almost equal aversion. They were indignant 
at the servitude to which it bound them, the state of dependence and legal 
incapacity in which it kept them; for it left them without rights, and 
without the enjoyment of their own property ; it reduced them to the status 
of mere children, or rather transferred them from the power of their 
parent to that of their husband. They continued through life, in spite of 
the mockery of respect with which the laws surrounded them, things rather 
than persons; things that could be sold, transferred backwards and 
forwards, from one master to another, for the sake of their dowry or even 
their powers of child-bearing. For the smallest fault the wife might be 
laced on trial before her husband, or if he were more than usually con- 
siderate in judging upon his own case, before a council of her relations. 
She might be beaten with rods, even to death itself, for adultery or any 
other heinous crime; while she might sufier divorce from the merest 
caprice, and simply for the loss of her youth or beauty.! 
It was Jesus Christ who, by His authoritative teaching upon 
Holy Matrimony, healed the festering sore of pagan domestic 


life. Not only did He redress the permanent evil which had 
Titiated human relations, but He placed womanhood for the 
first time upon a level of equal dignity with manhood, and He 
established a new social system on the basis of permanency and 
indissolubility in the life of the family. If there is any lesson 
which history teaches, it is that marriage under the shelter 
of Christianity is one thing, and, where that shelter is wanting, 
it is another. All Christian expositors, however they may 
interpret Our Lord’s words in the Gospels, agree in holding that 
He set before men’s eyes the indissolubility of marriage as the 
goal to which they were unceasingly to aspire. 

It is true, indeed, that the Church did not at once enunciate 
an absolute unvarying law of Christian marriage. The fathers 
of the Church did not always use the same language; they exhi- 
bited more or less diversity of views as to the obligations 
necessarily imposed upon all Christians in respect of marriage, 
and especially upon those Christians who had suddenly passed 
from the darkness of heathenism into the light of Christianity. 
But the points of uncertainty were few, the general principle was 
clear ; and Christian marriage, as it is painted in all early Chris- 
tian writings, is vividly contrasted in its dignity and purity with 
the fragile and often polluted matrimonial alliances of the heathen 
World. Tertullian, for example, in one of his writings, draws 
the picture of a Christian home—such a picture as is fully appli- 
cable to a Christian home to-day—where husband and wife are 

ound together by intimate ties of spiritual sympathy, where 
they possess all their thoughts and interests in common, where 
Ney pray together, worship together, and receive Holy Com- 
Munion side by side at the Table of the Lord, where they look 
"pon their children as immortal beings entrusted to them by 
3 Merivale, History of the Romans under the Empire, ch. xxxiii. 
3 7 2 
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God for constant training in view of a better anq higher 
life." ' tim 
History shows that one- factor, if not the cha { 
prevalence of Christianity within the Roman Empire ae th 
superiority of Christian over pagan morals, Gibbon as the 
enumeration of the causes tending to the growth of Ohne his 
specifies, as the fourth cause, * the virtues of the first Chri 
and although he treats these virtues in the sceptical an a ang’, 


Scoffin f 


manner which is characteristic of his general attitude a f 
Christianity, he does not practically deny or dispute h à 
+ the 


Church appealed to the nobler instincts of humanity, yearn} 
for a higher than the pagan ideal of life. She promised, ang i 
world believed that she was able to effect, an amelioration 
the domestic life of the people. a 
But it was only natural that, as the Church spread over the | 

Empire, and still more as the Empire came to'be Christian 
the Church should impose her law of marriage directly or fi 
directly upon society. Nor was this all; for as her law became 
more effective, it became more rigid and more narrow. Ther 
arose in the Church the spirit of asceticism ; the state of celibacy 
or virginity was regarded as higher and more sacred than marriage; 
various restrictions were enforced upon men and women who 
desired to marry, as upon the clergy and upon widowers and 
widows among the laity; but, above all, the indissolubility of 
marriage, except where it was dissolved by the death of one of 
the parties, came to be an accepted principle of the Church. 
Thus the Church not only assumed complete authonty | 
in matters of marriage and divorce, but refused to allow | 
any dissolution of a marriage when once it had been rightly 
consummated. It is not necessary to trace the influence of the 
Church and of the Christian law of marriage upon legislation 11 
the countries of Europe generally. What was true of Bnglanl 
was true of other Christian countries as well; and in Engin 
as the report of the Royal Commission justly states, ‘ perles J 
cal Courts at aù early date acquired complete jurisdiction a | 
questions of marriage and divorce, there being an ultimate app“ 
from their decisions to Rome.’ 4 + dis 
But the Church, like the State, when once the law o nt 
solubility in marriage was recognised as absolute, es | 
conflict with the exigencies of human nature. Whatever i fall À 
in marriage or elsewhere opposes human nature, is boun mie A 
in the end. It was open to the Church to proclaim the ro | 
solubility of all marriages, but there were always ® Durs me f 
married people who could not or would not live together: 
2 Ad Uxorem, ii. 9. ap! 
* Mistory of the Decline and Pall of the Roman Empire, CHASSE 
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Church, then, was driven into the admission that, if marriages 
once consummated could not be dissolved, they might yet be 
declared null and void. Ecclesiastical casuists invented a large 
number of grounds as justifying the nullification of marriage. If 
there was what was known as à pre-contract made by one of the 
parties to a marriage, if there was a certain spiritual affinity 
within liberal degrees between the two parties, if there was an 
absence of some formality held to be essential, then it was 
always possible to get a marriage annulled in an Ecclesiastical 
Court. Sir Lewis Dibdin, whose words are quoted in the Report 
of the Royal Commission, says : 

These elaborate and highly artificial rules produced a system under 
which marriages theoretically indissoluble, if originally valid, could practi- 
cally be got rid of by being declared null gb initio on account of the impedi- 
ment of relationship. This relationship might consist in some remote or 
fanciful connection between the parties or their god-parents, unknown to 
either of them until the desire to find the way out of an irksome union 
suggested minute search into pedigrees for obstacles—a search which 
somehow seems to have been generally successful.* 


It is evident that, if marriages could be nullified upon a large. 
variety of more or less ambiguous grounds, few marriages, how- 

ever they might be contracted, would be absolutely secure. Mon- 

signor Moyes, who gave evidence before the Royal Commission 

on behalf of the Roman Catholic Church, stated that that Church 
still recognised no fewer than fifteen different grounds for declar- 

ing a marriage to be null.* So wide a liberty in the nullification 

of marriages may be justified or condemned ; but, at all events, it 
is a resource to which the Church was practically driven in the 
Middle Ages, as being in her eyes the only possible means of 
remedying cases of extreme hardship, where marriage was held 
to be indissoluble. 3 

The Reformation in England brought a great change in the 

practice, and probably also in the spirit, of the Church. The law 
of the State no longer recognised the old grounds of nullity. But 
lt maintained the ecclesiastical principle of indissolubility in 
marriage. The result was that the law of marriage became or 
Would have become more stringent after than it ever had been 
before the Reformation. It must be borne in mind that, where 
the Church abandons the exercise of a dispensing power in 
Matrimonial causes, or, in other words, where marriages when 
®nee duly contracted are subject neither to dissolution nor to 
nullification, married persons necessarily find themselves in a 
Position which did not exist under the ecclesiastical law of the 
Church before the Reformation. The evils or the hardships 
temain the same, but the opportunity of escape from them is lost. 


5 P, 10. =Po 
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‘he reformers, therefore, were called to fhe 
difficulty as had practically, if not avowedly, leq the ee 
Church to sanction in certam circumstances not ind tvid À 
dissolution but the nullification of marriage, The Seel tea 
difficulty in more ways than one. Some of them held met thy f 
to be dissoluble, and even to be dissoluble y ; 
grounds as well as upon the ground of adultery, Ty ~ 
known that Luther was prepared to adopt a rather lax v 
of the sanctity attaching to marriage. But in End 
rough-and-ready solution was gradually adopted, There a 
indeed reason to think that English statesmen at the 5 
tion contemplated the possibility of setting up an Ecclesiastic] 
Court to grant divorces and sanction re-marriages. But ty | 
such Court came into being ; and while divorce aynensa et on 
—or, as it is now called, judicial separation—remained as i 
had been before the Reformation a recognised part of ecclesias. | 
tical law, the only legal escape from the bond of marriage, the | 
only divorce a vinculo, which carried with it the power of re | 
marriage, lay in an Act of Parliament. Such an Act of Parlia- 
ment, however, was at once exceptional and extravagant: it f 
was altogether beyond the resources of the poor, it was com- | 
paratively seldom promoted even by the rich. Figures cited by | 
the Royal Commissioners show that the number of Acts of | 
Parliament dissolving marriages between the years 1715 ai j 
1775 was-anly sixty—i.e. one Act a year.”, The method of effec | 
ing judicial relief from matrimonial embarrassments by private | 
Acts of Parliament could not and did not cure the admitted ev! | 
of unhappy marriages ; it only drove the evil beneath the surface. | 
There are some Churchmen who have advocated the probi: | 
tion of divorce in all circumstances, as though it were ther l 
opinion that the legal indissolubility of marriage would pri 
a sufficient guarantee of national morality. No doubt it T % 
be as easy, as it would be welcome, to proclaim the pe | 
indissolubility of marriage, if all persons who now seek at 
would then agree to treat their marriages as indisoluble. T 
the idea that the prohibition of divorce or its pe 
possibility is a safeguard to public morals seems t0 disp 
certain ignorance of human nature and human hi 
Bishop, the author of a well-known treatise O2 < no f 
MERE ; z . ript = f 
Divorce, and Separation,’ gives the following desc f pal 
English social life during the time when a private Act ° 
ment was the only possible means of obtaining divorce 


Reform. 


; pont. 
It is well known that in England, where divorces from oe pat 2 
matrimony have till lately been attainable only on applic i 


= are 


1P. 1. 
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ment, in rare instances, and at an enormous expense, rendering them eel. 


juxury qui ee ; ; 
without divorce, and adulteries, and the birth of illegitimate children are 


of every day occurrence; while polygamy is in these circumstances winked 
at, though a felony on the statute book.® 
aby 


Jt was in these circumstances that in 1850 a Royal Corn- 
mission was appointed ‘to inquire into the present state of the 
law of divorce in this country, and more particularly into the 
mode of obtaining a divorce 4, vinculo matrimonii in this country.’ 
The wonder is not that such a Commission was appointed in 
1850, but that it had not been appointed long before. During : 
three centuries the country had tolerated the evils arising from 
the legal impossibility of either nullifying or dissolving marriages, 
except by Act of Parliament. 

It is important to notice that the Royal Commission of 1850 
was strictly limited in its scope. It was not empowered to con- 
sider the practicability or the desirability of divorce generally. 
By the terms of its appointment it was confined to the question, 
What would be the best procedure for granting a divorce a vinculo, 
. where one of the parties to a marriage was legally entitled to 
seek such a divorce? Lord Campbell, who had been the Chair- 
man of the Commission, speaking in the House of Lords on 
the 19th of May 1857, declared expressly that ‘the object of the 
Commissioners was not to alter the law, but the procedure by 
which the law was carried into effect.’ ° 

The Royal Commission appointed in 1850 issued its report 
in 1853. The outcome of that report was the Divorce and 
Matrimonial Causes Bill of 1857. The Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Cranworth, in moving the second reading of the Bill in the 
House of Lords, was as clear as Lord Campbell in describing 
what he held to be its proper scope or nature. He refused, as 
the Government of which he was a member refused in both 
pone’: to enter upon a general consideration of marriage and 
divorce : 


The main object of this Bill was [he said] to constitute a Court which 
should be competent to decree as a matter of right that relief in favour of 
Persons who had just matter of complaint which could now only be obtained 


by an Act of Parliament.}° 


He assured the House that : 
nothing would induce him to submit a Bill which he believed would have 
the slightest tendency to shake the confidence of the country in the 
Pétmanency, if not the absolute indissolubility, of the marriage te. 

Tt is not necessary to discuss the interesting debates in both 
“Ouses of Parliament upon Lord Cranworth’s Bill. Mr. Glad- 


* Vol. i, sec, 51. 9 Wansard’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. cxlv. p. 512. 
19 Ibid. p. 488. 11 Jbid. p. 485. 
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stone’s emphatic opposition to it is even better i 
Lord Palmerston’s strenuous support of it. At the Nowy 


it was almost wrecked in the House of Lords by Tot \ 


which would now be described as a ‘snap division ? 


amendments of the House of Commons to the Bi] a en th { 


with great difficulty that the Government procured an ki 


Adjoury, 


à € à cata 
number of peers who were favourable to the Bill w vai 


back to town, and on the 24th of August the 
considering the amendments of the House of Commons 


carried by a majority of only two votes, 46 to 442 gix Bishop 


took part in the division, one only—the Bishop of London | 
voting Content, and five others—the Bishops of Chichester | 


Lincoln, Oxford, Rochester, and Salisbury—Non-Content, 


The Matrimonial Causes Act of 1857 remains the law of the | 


country to the present day. In estimating the effect of th 
Act upon social morals, it is necessary to remember that the 


Act has not so much created as revealed the evils of divoree, | 
By establishing a single Court of Divorce and Matrimonial | 
Causes, it largely increased the number of suits for divowe. | 
Persons who would or might have taken the law into their om f 
hands, when divorce was a practical impossibility, began to | 
disclose their matrimonial troubles before the eyes of the publio | 
Scandals thus unhappily brought to light in a court of law | 
have been still more unhappily popularised through the agen) | 
of the Press. It is by no means so certain that the existent | 


| of a Divorce Court has within the last fifty years increased | 
Te 


! number of cases tending to divorce, especially if the compart 


| : Š 7 3 ge the | 
population is taken into account, as that it has increased | 


notoriety of these cases. 

At all events, there is one fact which cannot be 
The Royal Commissioners appointed in 1909 have tres 
whole field of marriage and divorce; and no one 0 
suggested that Lord Cranworth’s Act of 1857 should be? ed 

The Royal Commission of 1909, which has lately ee 
Report, was empowered to conduct a far more ample peer 
than the Royal Commission of 1850. It has been C gire 
not so much with procedure as with principle. Re 


«i 
amin 
the a <p 


to inquire into the present state of the law of England, and 


F $ F + nations fors Eo 
tion thereof in divorce and matrimonial causes and applicato ae 


iii. P 
1 Molesworth, History of England from the Year 1830, vol: 
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tion orders, especially pu regard to the position of the poorer classes in 
a a m Pa of the publication of reports of such causes 
ih apria and to report whether any and what amendments should 
be made in such law, or the administration thereof, or wit 
publication of such reports. 


h regard to the 


The Commissioners themselves say : ‘ A full inquiry, such as 
has been taken before us, does not appear to have been held 
at any time previously in this country, nor, so far as we 
aware, in any other.’ + 

Whatever may be the virtues and failings of the Report, or 
rather of the two Reports, issued by the Royal Commission, at 
least they are not wanting in completeness. Tt is my object in 
this paper to consider, however briefly, the Reports of the Majority 
and the Minority among the Royal Commissioners, and especi- 
ally the relation of the Church to these Reports. 

There is at least this ground of satisfaction, that the Majority 
and the Minority agree in certain important recommendations. 
It can hardly be doubtful that these recommendations will approve 
themselves to the public conscience. Apart from such recom- 
mendations as affect jurisdiction, which, if they excite difference 
of opinion, will probably excite it as much among lawyers as 
among Churchmen, all or nearly all good citizens will admit that 
in matrimonial as in other causes the rich and the poor should 
ibe equalised as to their position before the law and their oppor- 
tunity of availing themselves of the law; also, that if there 
is any matrimonial offence which entitles a man to apply to a 
Court for the remedy of divorce, the same offence should afford 
‘the same title to a woman. It will be admitted, too, on all 
hands, that the Commissioners have consulted the true interest 
of public morality in seeking to prohibit or diminish the evils 
arising from the publication of disgusting and degrading episodes 
in the evidence produced before the Divorce Court. Familiarity 
with gross or subtle forms of sensual sin through the news- 
Papers is a grave and growing peril to the young of both sexes, 
ind it is high time that the plague should be stayed. 

From the standpoint of the Church, however, it is impossible 
to escape the feeling that the Majority of the Commissioners 

ave entered upon their serious task with an apparently singular 

absence of settled conviction. They deliberately put aside the 

law of the Christian Church even where it had been most clearly 

tnd widely recognised. 

Legit oclusion is [they say] that we must re ae Ree T 

ete to act upon an un fettered consideration e us 3 is oe Sake 
of the State, society, and morality, and for that of pa 


and thei as 
r fa 14 
eee milies. 


are 


15 P. 2. ae Bi Si. 
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Again, they show the same frank o} 
ing passage of their Report : 

Mutual consent.—Some persons consider this as the Snl . 
difficulties of married life under the conditions of modern vient i 
divorce at the will of one party, subject to suitable restrictio 18ati6n > 
been advocated by others. These suggestions have met with E 
from any of the numerous witnesses who have been called before tle sun À 
not likely to meet with any substantial support at the eas ,à 
England. !* nt day: 


The inference from such language seems to be as indes) l 

3 5 3 : fi ; > 7 ie ee 
Minority in their Report assume it to be, that, if Dress ‘ 
` à Ire i 


favour of further relaxations did exist, the Majority of the Con 
on. | 
astand it, i 


i 


portunigsm : a 
y 8m in tl $ 
10 folly 


missioners would not feel willing or able to wit] 
Majority of the Commissioners do not apparently entertain i 
invincible prejudice in favour even of monogamy ; for all wal 
they say is : a 

H we start with the fact that the Western world has recognised that i | 
union between man and woman in marriage should, in the best interests ul, 


all concerned, be monogamous, and that a monogamous union ought tol | 
continuous until the death of one of the parties... . 


It is not unnatural that the Commissioners, starting with | 
minds so strangely open, should arrive at certain novel con | 
clusions in the course of their Report. 

They do, in fact, propose that marriage should be dissoluble, | 
and that the parties to a marriage after divorce should ber: | 
marriageable, in cases not only of adultery, to which they gi | 
a somewhat extended signification, but of wilful desertion in, 
three years and upwards, of cruelty, of incurable insanity alter 
five years’ confinement, of habitual drunkenness found incurable | 
after three years from the first order, and of imprisonment under f 


of the Royal Commissioners have arrived are probably les | 
striking than their reasons. For, in their consideratiol i | 
they pay little or no regard to the long-established a | 
practice of the Christian Church; they acknowledge 10 © k | 
ance to the teaching of Jesus Christ Himself; they ma 
breach in the history and experience of Christendom. 
or for evil, their policy is based simply and solely a 
own estimate of human happiness or welfare as dete ma 
evidence laid before them in regard to the law of mami 
divorce. 

Té can scarcely be a just matter of surprise t e 
should look upon a Report so conceived and 50 diet 
some degree of initial anxiety. If it were to b f the 
legislation, it might easily compromise the relation % 

ZEP Sia: 


cht! 
pat the ai 


express 
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iis 

the State- Even as it is, it represents a moral position whic! 
is ch will not and probably cannot assume. Yet it is 
the Churchmen should consider not what it is that they wi 
thas wished the Royal Commission to do, if, indeed, they wished 
ae jn the matter of marriage and divorce to be done at 
ange at it is that the Royal Commission has actually and 


t wh 
JADE ere 
a haps unavoidably set itself to do. 


PE the Royal Commission, then, was appointed to consider the 
matrimonial law, not of the Church but of the State. But the 
State is an institution wider than the Church. Tt is not com- 
osed of Churchmen alone, nor is it composed exclusively, 
although it is predominantly, of Christians. It embraces a 
number of persons who are not Churchmen or Christians, such 
Lu | Jas Jews, Theists, Agnostics, and Secularists, and a much larger 

at ‘number who are more or less nominal Churchmen or Christians. 
‘fo impose the Christian law of marriage altogether upon non- 


hat i Christians would be or might be as real a grievance as to impose 
a a non-Christian law of marriage upon Christians. It was natural, 
therefore, that the Commissioners should regard not so much the 

| moral or ecclesiastical principles of the Church or of any Chris- 
ah | tian denomination as the interest,ef the State; and the Minority 
"| no less than the Majority of the Commissioners must be held to 
ar | aim in their Report at promoting legislation not for the Church 
ie A but for the State. The Commissioners, or the Majority of them, 
y sie | may have made, and I think have made, a mistake in paying so 
Sih » little attention to the experience of the Church as embodied in 


her law and practice, and even to the direct command of Jesus 
Christ; for these are vital elements in the estimate of human 
god; but it remains true that, as they were forming recom- 
mendations not for the Church but for the State, they were 
bound to take account of all the citizens who constitute the State. 
Churchmen and non-Churchmen, Christians and non-Christians 
alike. 

If the Report of the Royal Commission, then, is treated—and 
I think it ought to be treated—as affecting, and being designed 
to affect, at least directly and immediately, not the Church but 
| the State, there can be no sufficient reason why Churchmen 
| Should [into a panic over its contents. The laity, and even 
pt clergy Of the Church, however much they may regret any 
departure from Christian principles in the matrimonial law of 
t e State, need not and cannot feel conscientiously aggrieved by 
26, 80 long as they are not required or expected to perform them- 
ety action which is in their eyes morally wrong. The 
À ety of the Royal Commissioners propose, if an alteration 
À the Act of 1857 takes place, to guard the consciences of the 
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clergy against injustice."° The duty of the Chat 

pretty clear. The Report of the Royal Commissio, 1; then | 
law of the land. It is as yet far from becoming the 1S no 
land. At the worst there must be a considerable ae law dt, À 
the presentation of the Report and the legislation bre 
ultimately issue from it. The Church will enjoy the | 
during a good many years of forming or guiding nat ay | 
upon Christian lines before any Bill for modifying tie aL 
law of marriage can be brought into Parliament, and A Se 
before it can be passed into law. It is a matter, then im 
moment that the Church should make à wise and active wt 


Co | 
those years to qrystallise public opinion in support di | 


ETS |; 


Christian conception of Holy Matrimony. 
It becomes necessary, then, to consider Our Lorg om 

: : Lat i Ord s doctri 
respecting the tie of Holy Matrimony. His language upon tte 
relation of man and wife is well known. St. Matthew | 
G 
that | 
‘there came unto him Pharisees tempting him, and saying, Is it lanfulle | 
_ aman to put away his wife for every cause? And he answered and si 
| Have yo not read, that he. which made them from the beginning made tha | 
| male and female, and said, For this cause shall a man leavo his fatta f 
| and mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and the twain shall become o f 
| flesh? So that they are no more twain, but one flesh. What theret f 
! God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.!? 


But His language here as elsewhere must be interpreted inth | 
light of His general teaching. It was His aim to enunciate ideti | 
rather than to enact positive laws. He set before His Chur | 
sovereign principles; but for the most part He allowed the 
Church a wide liberty in the practical realisation of His pit | 
ciples. Thus the command ‘Resist not evil’ is an ideal; 
cannot be literally obeyed in the present state of human ms \ 
and human society, or it would bar the way to all pures 
of crime. The command ‘ Swear not at all’ is an ideal; the m 
men can approach to it the better will it be for the e 
it has not been regarded in the Church generally a$ oi À 
the taking of an oath in courts of law. Again, the jndisso a 

of marriage is an ideal; but where men do not and o 
cannot attain the ideal, not only the State but the ces Jow. 

to decide what is to be done if they notoriously ta i 
Our Lord Himself seems to have recognised the oo 
between the higher or theoretical and the lower "ks and 
morality in respect of marriage. For if in si 


Luke’s Gospels He laid down the absolute rule ery 28 
put away his wife and marry another committeth adul me 
her, or ‘ Everyone that putteth away his wife 2e 

1 P, 161. 7 St Matthew xia 26 RS 
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another committeth adultery,’ yet in two passages of St. 
Matthew's Gospel—passages which rest upon the same external 
testimony as the texts in St. Mark’s and St. Luke’s Gospels— 
He added the qualifying phrase ‘saving for the cause of fornica- 
tion’ or ‘except for fornication,’ and He added it in one of them 
«mediately after the words already quoted, ‘ What God hath 
joined together let not man put asunder.’ Some living divines 
of high repute, such as the Dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. Inge, and the 
jady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Oxford, Dr. Sanday, 
argued before the Royal Commission that not only did Our 
Lord's words constitute an exception to the law of the indissolu- 
pility of marriage, but they would justify the Christian State 
in allowing other exceptions than fornication or adultery, if 
and where men and women, because of the hardness of their 
hearts, were found to be incapable of coming nearer to the ideal 
of Christian marriage. At all events, there is this one exception, 
which rests, or has generally been held to rest, upon the authority 
of Our Lord Himself. 
Tt is sometimes, indeed, contended that the absolute in- 
dissolubility of marriage is, and has ever been, the law of the 
one, | Church. But what is the law of the Church? It can only 
here | bethe law of the Universal Church. No doubt a National Church, 
as the 84th Article declares, possesses the power, within certain 
__ | limits, of making laws for itself. But the law of the Church 
m i: | can only be the universally accepted law. Where the Eastern 
ells} Church differs from the W estern, or where the Western Church 
Cht | is divided within itself, there is no law of the Church properly 
| so called. But the absolute indissolubility of marriage is not 
the law of the Eastern Church. It is not the law of the Church 
accepted by the Reformers, as the well-known Reformatio Legum 
Ecclesiasticarum. sufficiently shows. It is not the law of the 
Church which the Nonconformists generally recognise to-day. 
i Nor is it practically, although it may be theoretically, the law 
of the Church of Rome; for the facility which that Church 
admits in the nullification of marriages is in fact a surrender 
ve of the position which the Church theoretically maintains. 
Le Prayer Book, indeed, in the Form of the Solemnisation 
oa ae umony, regards the permanency of marriage as seins 
T pie ont to the will of God. „But it must not be for- 
aot the solemn declaration, Those whom God hath 
i, Ogether, let not man put asunder, isa repetition of Our 
ane ie words, and it must be interpreted in accordance 
the e interpretation put upon them. Tt follows, too, upon 
| nous made each to the other by the two parties in the 
at an But the violation of those promises, on the strength 
1 the Church has given her blessing, is just what consti- 
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is called to deal, and what in the opinion of such h 
as Archbishop Temple and Bishop Creighton a 
dissolve the bond of marriage. 

The authority attaching to the Canons of 1603-4 į | 
Donte? $ À - iha ATAT 6 Be * 18, of E 
inferior to that of the Prayer Book. But it is in tois f 
think, to read the 106th and 107th Canons without a 
indeed Sir Lewis Dibdin has lately argued, that 
the law of the Church of England as to the indissolubility ONTA 
the corresponding practice of the Church Courts remained in A 
from before the Reformation until after the present Canons of 16 
into operation. 

Tt seems, however, to be implied in the 107th Canon thal 
marriages of persons who had been ecclesiastically ina w 
a vinculo but a mensa et thoro, were not uncommon, an | 
the Church felt bound to take rather strong action against thin 
Whatever may be the duty of the Church in the ien 
Holy Matrimony, I cannot help thinking that the polqul 
inflicting one and the same lifelong penalty on the guilty ul 
the innocent parties, where one is altogether guilty and tf 
other altogether innocent, will never command the moral as | 
of the nation at large. It will be felt, as it has been felt, if 
conflict with the Divine original principles of reason and justice. 
The Lambeth Conference of 1888 made a clear distinct} 
between the treatment of innocent and guilty persons, Tey 
Lambeth Conference of 1908 somewhat mitigated, unhappily, ë 
I think, although only by a small majority, that distinctio 
it expressed the judgment that innocent no less than g 
persons, if they desired to enter into another contract of mami 
should be debarred from receiving the blessing of the cie | 
But whether the remarriage of an innocent divorced pesti] 


or is not ecclesiastically desirable, it is evident that the wH 
fault of BEY) 


à à i 
whose marriage has been dissolved through no an 
for the cel | 


hers is a natural subject for the pity rather than 
of the Church. 

The duty of the Church, then, may be My 
legislating for her own sons and daughters, 
stand definitely and finally upon the authority 0 
_ Founder. His voice is her law. From His will a 
no dissent; from His command there can pe no app“: 


ape ay 
ged 
4 ox ; 


1 2 | 
impossible that the Church should treat marriage 9° a y 
las a sacred and sacramental union, not a mere contie 
at the choice of the parties who make it, but © 
| so solemn, and so permanent as to be the divine T à 
_of the mystical union between Christ as the Hea 
‘and the Church herself. 
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Nor is it doubtful that the Church is entitled and may be 
pound to call upon Christians, as being disciples of Jesus Christ, 
to ‘suffer hardship,’ if need be, for the good of the State and 
of the Church. They cannot claim to dissolve what is in her 
eyes a sacramental union because it has brought upon them 
A certain amount of pain or sorrow or ignominy. In Christian 
matrimony the husband takes the wife, and the wife the 
| husband, ‘for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness 
| and in health.’ The discipline of suffering, hard as it may be 
to bear, is often a necessary element in the process by which 
God prepares the souls of His children for eternity. Never, 
perhaps, is the true Christian character more powerfully or 
more beautifully revealed than in the patient and prolonged 
endurance of an unmerited, yet inevitable, burden. 

But if the Church must be absolutely true to the will of 
Jesus Christ, she must be careful not to go beyond His will. 
She must not bind where He has loosed. She must not be 
stricter or less sympathetic than He was. She must not prohibit 
divorce where adultery or fornication has taken place; nor 
must she prohibit, even if she cannot unreservedly approve, the 
religious remarriage of an innocent divorced man or woman. 
In permitting such remarriage she is true to the moral instinct 
of humanity; she is true also to the permission of Jesus Christ 
Himself. 

But while the Church thus treats an innocent divorced person 
in the spirit of Christian leniency, she can hold no terms with 
à person whose divorce is the consequence of his or her own guilty 
action. The remarriage of a guilty divorced person is a proceed- 
ing with which neither the Church nor any minister of the 
‘Church can take part. Such a person, so long as his or her 
lawful partner survives, 1s naturally and necessarily debarred 
from Christian marriage and, except under ecclesiastical absolu- 
tion, from the sacraments of the Christian Church. 

If the Church, however, in obedience as she believes to the 
authority of Jesus Christ, recognises now, as she has always 
recognised, one exception to the indissolubility of marriage, it 
Snot, I think, in her power to recognise any other. It is here 
that I agree with the Minority rather than with the Majority 
of the Royal Commissioners in their Report. The passions of 

imanity burst so violently upon the rock of the Divine law that 
ny lowering of the breakwater created against divorce is only 
too likely to end in the sweeping away of restraint altogether. 

18 Surprising that the Majority of the Royal Commissioners 
should make so light of the evidence adduced as to the perilous 

“ects of facilitating divorce in such countries as France or the 
mted States of America. Whatever criticism may be passed 
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upon the statistics of divorce in these countries jt» ] 
beyond dispute that the number of divorces hha ee 
progressively increased until it has become à cate ; 
anxiety to the most patriotic citizens of both countrie a 
ence, in fact, shows that, when once the Divine lane Ñ i 
is sacrificed, the State stands upon a steep incline Eon g | 
impossible, to discover a-safe—and—secure_restj o a | 
Roosevelt has spoken of ‘ the loosening of the marriage any | 8 
old American families’ as ‘one of the most unplensa Mone | C 
dangerous features of our American life.” But the si any I 
only that so many marriages are dissolved ; it js that the ie c 
tion of marriage is so lightly regarded by public opinion e ; a 
matters reach such a pass that one marriage in every ticle | : 
fifteen or even twenty is subject to dissolution, it jg clear a 
the State is in sore danger of forfeiting the stability and a | 3 
sanctity which are rooted in domestic life. A à 
The Minority of the Royal Commissioners in their Repo 

have criticised the grounds other than adultery which AE c 
approved by the Majority as justifying divorce. These goms | t 
have all been tried in foreign countries ; sometimes the trial hs- g 
been admitted to be a failure, sometimes it has led to tho tril | n 
of other grounds as well. All alike may be said to exemplifyth | t 
difficulty which Mr. Gladstone urged so strongly in the debts | n 
upon the Bill of 1857—that unless marriage is held to rest up| © 
the Divine law, there is no possibility of staying the demand fr Eo 
divorce. Wilful desertion for three years and upwards, ift | o 
were a ground of divorce, might be, and often would be, ony | z 
form of collusion. Mr. Barnard, K.C., speaking from his expel | à 
ence of the Divorce Court, told the Commissioners, ‘1 think i | i 
you have divorce for desertion, it is practically coming to diwoe | 3 
by consent.’ Cruelty, again, is a matter of opinion, and a chats! : 
of cruelty may easily lend itself to collusion. Incurable insani i 
after five years’ confinement is another suggested ground 0 a 
divorce. But such insanity is not easily separable from a sl 
life-long maladies; it is definitely omitted from the oF ato is 
divorce in the model Divorce Law suggested by the ae is ci 
Congress on Uniform Divorce Law in the United ae “ion ti 
rather a ground for the prohibition than for the dissi Ti] i 
marriage. Habitual drunkenness is also approve 3 


Majority of the Royal Commissioners as a ground 2 cept il 
. But drunkenness is, and will probably be still more, ee 

to treatment; and to allow divorce for drunken”. 
indeed, for insanity, is to lower the conception of ma 
a union ‘for better for worse.’ The commutation © A 
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ment. It must be added that the Majority of the Royal Commis- 


gjoners would appear to have strangely ignored the ambiguous 
position of children whose parents are divorced. The multiplica- 
tion of children in such a position would be a loss and even a 
peril to the welfare of the State. 

There are indeed, it must be admitted, cases of grievous hard- 
ship. The only question is whether the proposed relief of these 
cases does not involve more loss than gain to the community. 
For it is unreasonable to sacrifice the morality of the nation 
out of regard to a limitèd number of hard cases. But divorce 
a mensa el thoro, or judicial separation, sets a married person 
free from the danger of physical suffering in cases of cruelty or 
insanity. It is not, indeed, free from serious objection ; but it 
does not shut the door against the possibility of the separated 
parties coming together again—as, indeed, frequently occurs—in 
happier circumstances. 

The true path of relief lies, it seems, not in multiplying the 
causes of divorce; it lies rather in the proposal, to which both 
the Majority and the Minority of the Royal Commissioners have 
given their assent, for making the declaration of nullity of 
marriage a little easier than it has been. The Church hag his- 
torically claimed a certain dispensing or reviewing authority in 
matrimonial causes. She has recognised the duty of treating cases 
of hardship in an equitable spirit. Episcopal dispensation was 
originally meant to be a process of mercy where an insistence 
on the rigour of the law would involve an extreme amount of 
suffering. Unfortunately it was turned into a source of gain; it 
forfeited, and perhaps it can never now regain, at least in Eng- 


land, the confidence of the nation. But it is not more than 


equitable to suggest, as the Minority of the Royal Com- 
missioners admit, that, where one of the parties to a marriage 
at the time when it took place was suffering from an aggravated 
infectious disease, or where the seeds of insanity or incurable 
drunkenness were already sown in him or her, the marriage 
should be judicially and ecclesiastically declared to be null. Nor 
1S 1t more than equitable to suggest that after desertion without 
communication or the possibility of communication for a long 
time it should be permissible to presume the death of the desert- 
mg party to the marriage, and so to offer the other party the 
chance of remarriage. If these recommendations are adopted, 
the Church will have gone as far as it seems possible to go in the 
relief of matrimonial grievances without the sacrifice of Christian 
Principle, 
Re Con the subject of marriage and divorce the Church will 
“rally look for the authoritative guidance of the Episcopate 
18 a whole. Tt can do no good, nay, in fact, it is rather harmful 
Vou. LXXII—No. 430 4 4 
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than useful, that individual Bishops should Utter 
contradictory pronouncements upon so solemn an 
position of the clergy, and indeed of the laity, bécane 
able if practices condemned by episcopal authority ine 
are condoned in another. The Church has suffered , à 
from the divided counsels of her leaders. Jf iho i 
government is not dead in the Church, is it not dean 
with all due respect that the Episcopate should act as 
acts, by adopting a definite policy? Such a policy 
and perhaps could not, be what every Bishop in h 
judgment holds to be best; but it would be the police qe 
upon the Church by the Episcopate as a whole : oe mei 
Bishop, so long as he retained his see, would feel bound to an 
it, or at least not to depart from it. The number of the re 
who would disobey the collective direction of the Bien 
would in all probability be small; and they would be conden 
by the public opinion of the Church as well as of the nation. 
But if a grave responsibility rests at the present time um | 
the Bishops as the leaders of the Church, not less does it ret | 
upon Churchmen and Churchwomen generally. There ar, | 
indeed, two wholly different and opposite conceptions o 
marriage. One is that marriage is a union sanctioned and om | 
trolled by the Divine will; it is therefore indissoluble, except | 
in the special instance recognised by the teaching of Our Lori 
Himself. The other is that it is a secular contract dej | 
dent upon circumstances ; changeable as the needs or interest | 
or passions of society may seem to demand, and tendus | 
over towards such laxity as was advocated before the Ropi | 
Commission by Mr. Plowden, the police magistrate, who though! | 
‘It would be an admirable thing if marriage could be a 1 
end to by the consent of the parties’; or by Miss Llewe} í 
Davies, the general secretary of the Women’s Co-operative ie | 
who said,‘ When man and wife agree to part, I feel it MOIS MN 
much better for the morals-of both to grant a divorce: 
these circumstances the choice of Churchmen an tu] 
can hardly be doubtful. If they will set themselves m La 
soul not only in theory but in practice to maintain the pa ol À 
sanctity of Christian marriage, the battle of nation? ctate, | 
“will be half won. But whatever may be the law of wa J 
is impossible that the Church for herself or her mem 
assent to any lower conception of Christian marriage than 
accords with the will and the law of Jesus Christ: 
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THE PROBLEM OF MARRIAGE AND 
DIVORCE 


(IT) 
THE PASSING OF MARRIAGE 


Į navn been asked by the Editor of The Nineteenth Century 
and After to contribute to his Review a few considerations 
suggested by the Reports of the Divorce Commission. I comply 
the more willingly with his request because I regard those 
documents as being of much importance; not, indeed, for any 
merits of their own, but on account of their very sinister signifi- 
cance. J shall begin by considering my subject from two points 
of view, the historical and the sociological. A grave moral disease 
of the present day is what I may call a pri d pestilential 
individualism, It is the direct outcome of the Rousseauan philo- 
sophy—what a profanation of so august a word—which was at 
the heart of the French Revolution, and which, starting from 
France, has infected the general mind throughout Europe. Tis 
issue, in the public order, is the utter degradation of politics—yes, 
utter; for what greater degradation is conceivable than the govern- 


_\ment of a country by the elect of equal and universal suffrage— 


that is to say, by a majority largely composed of charlatans, the 
outcome of majorities ‘chiefly fools,’ as Carlyle judged, and surely 
With some reason? Everything is referred to the decision of ‘ the 
Xea or Noof general ignorance.’ The counting of heads is 
ccepted as the one rule of right and wrong, in entire oblivion of 
the fact that most of the heads are empty, and of the verity 
that “ex x nihilo fit nihil.’ It seems to be an almost universally 
received doctrine, at the present day, that society is something 
artificial ; something which can be created, or recreated, accord- 
Ing to the will, or rather whim, of the multitude—that is of the 
Majority of them operating through Acts of Parliament. No 
notion is more opposed to the clearest lessons of history, to the 
Most fundamental data of sociology. I use these words advisedly. 
If there is any lesson of history which is writ large on the annals 
pf the world, it is that majorities are almost always wrong; and 
he very first principle of sociology is that civil society is not a 
lious congeries of individuals, but an organism, the product 
f long centuries of evolution and heredity, the present out- 
1103 4,2 
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come of an immemorial past. No man liveth ion 
work our work not only for ourselves, but for th Imself Wed 
that shall come after. We inherit the work of the Senet | 
that have gone before. ‘The dead forgotten Cerati | 
have bequeathed to us the results of their toils and the nom: | 
ings; the - institutions, yes, and the traditions, belie Sue, | 
which are the very foundation of our Civilisation, k i Ideas | 
legacies of the past, and one of the most precious, ig Ne of th, 
it was shaped by Christianity and firmly established a 
Europe in the age when Christendom was a, fact 
shadow of a great name; an age which no one w 
hesitate to salute as ‘magna parens virum.’ To glance à ll | 
at what Christian marriage then was—and, indeed, still e i 

the Catholic Church—will be a good preparation for cone 

: : : 4 ee ine 
Abe tinkering to which our Royal Commission would subject tle í 

institution of matrimony. : 
‘Behold I make all things new ’ was, in effect, the proclama | 
tion to the world of the Author of Christianity. And not the | ; 
least part of that great renewal was the re-creation of marriage. | 
ee The unit of the social order in the Christendom to come wat | 
ty be the family. But in the decadent Roman Empire the family } 
ge had largely lost the religious character which it bore in earlier | 
ages. Marriage, to adopt the words of an Elizabethan poet, from | 


‘an immaculate robe of honour’ had become ‘a-cloak to leprosy | 
Fee ‘Hoe fonte derivata clades.’ I need not enlarge | 
upon the facts written all too clearly upon well-known pages af | 
Latin literature. It may suffice here to quote a few words | 
which a learned writer sums them up : 


goa | 
u 


When Christianity began its great work, not only was the unity dy 
marriage broken by repudiation of the bond and perpetual violation QUE : 
sanctity, but in the background of all civilised life lurked 4 host r ' 
abominations, all tending to diminish the fertility of the human F S | 
to destroy life in its beginning and in its progress. - . . The TA | 
succeeded not only in rolling back the tide of pollution, but in establi E 
the basis of all social life, the unity and indissolubility ‘of mariae a 
The power of a sacrament had silently been insinuated int 
the almost pulverised foundations of social life, and built them UP ihe G 
solidity of a rock, which would bear the whole superstructure 
of God. rt 
This was the great achievement in the social oe g ih 
Church, working the work for which her Founder ona revel 
world. And her first instrument in effecting it was : js 00 
tion of the virtue of purity. Yes, revelation : the Fa 
too strong. In antique Hellas and Rome, the existent 
a virtue was hardly suspected, although, here p5 lw 
example, in the institute of the Vestal Virgins—we #1 


! Lhe Formation of Christendom, by T: W. Allies, vol» B 
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pe called a foregleam-af if. A married woman was indeed 
expected to be faithful to her husband ; but that duty was based 
on the fact that she was his property. No similar duty was 
held to be incumbent on a man. No turpitude attached to 
his intercourse with courtesans or slave girls; no ethical obliga- 
tion was supposed to forbid it. But the Church prescribed a 
new law as to the relation of the sexes—a law grounded on the 
revelation made by Christianity. This is expressly indicated in 
ihe well-known words of St. Paul : ‘ Let every man possess his 
vessel in sanctification and honour, not in the lust of con- 
cupiscence even as the Gentiles who know not God.’ While 
inculeating the superior excellence of religious celibacy, it estab- 
lished marriage on that doctrine of monogamy, holy and indis- 
soluble, which its Founder had recognised as the divine 
original, the ideal pattern of the institution, from ‘ the beginning ’ 
in the counsels of Eternal Reason ; exhibiting it, in the words 

of the Office, as a sacrament ‘ instituted in the interests of 

the reproduction of the human species’; a sacrament, indeed, 

of the natural order, but adopted into the family of religion ; a 

sacrament of which the contracting parties are themselves the 
ministers; a sacrament imposing upon them duties towards each 

other, towards their children, towards society ; a sacrament for 
the reception of which absolutely free consent is so essential 

a condition that even the undue exertion of parental influence 

will invalidate it; a sacrament which works this change in those 

who receive it that they are thenceforth not two but one flesh, two 
atoms bound together, in a bond sever nly by death: and 

finding in that union the consummation alike of manhood and 

of womanhood. 


& 
He is the half part ofa blesséd man \ 
Left to be finishéd by such as she: | 
And she, a fair divided excellence 
Whose fulness of perfection lies in him. 


It is curious and significant that the most popular of the 
Latin poets seems to have anticipated this ideal in his well-known 
lines : 

Felices ter et amplius 

Quos irrupta tenet copula, nec malis 
Divulsus queremoniis 

Suprema citius solvet amor die.” 


Of course, I am well aware that fully to realise the high 


Christian ideal of marriage was the work of centuries. But the 


ie Greatly daring, I ventured some years ago upon an English rendering of 
Se exquisite lines : 

Thrice happy—more than thrice—are they 
Whom bonds indissoluble join: whom love, 

That bickering jars can neither mar nor move, 
Makes one of twain—until the closing day. 
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same must be said of every Christian ideal, of the EN 
the place and prerogatives of the Deipara, of the + nity, i 

example. Hach developed ‘occulto velut `arbor Ta acy, u À 
in a sense, the long result of time. Cardinal Laurene da 
is quite warranted in saying that in the first ages ont lanta, f 
many verities were imperfectly apprehended or an Chute f 
( penitus ignotæ’). It is not therefore matter for sur nor | 
in the early centuries great Doctors of the Catholic à tht 
doubted concerning the case of a husband who puts a hut 
unfaithful wife and remarries. ‘He merely commits a an 
sin, says St. Augustine, and that in one of his later i 
though in an earlier treatise he had expressed a less aa 
view. In St. Ambrose, too, we find a like dubiety in cn | 
passage he declares that such remarriage is no sin at ally 
another he gives a contrary opinion. But gradually the ta 
and stricter view was imposed by the Roman Pontiffs, and in the 
opening Middle Ages the doctrine of the absolute indissolubility 
of marriage, rightly contracted and consummated, save by the 
death of one of the parties, was firmly established in the Westem 
Church ; nor has it ever since been questioned. In the schismatic 
Eastern Patriarchates the explication of Christian doctrine was | 
arrested, and the view prevailed that woman’s adultery wasa f 
valid ground for putting her away and marrying another. It | 
was the beginning of still greater laxity concerning the mariage | 
bond, and now in those regions a husband’s facilities for divor- | 
ing his wife—hers for divorcing him are much less ample~w | 
almost as great as they were among the Pagans of decades | 
Rome. This degradation of family life is part—a notie | 
able part—of the general moral degradation which ensued 
in the Hast on its separation from the Centre of Uni | 
In the Byzantine Empire society became stationary or die 
The virility which is a dominant note of Latin civils { 
absent. Nor can it be doubted that one—perhaps the chie 


a a A RE Die ig Pee ee 
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cause of the incontestable superiority of the West was the ip i 
position which woman occupied there. That position Das nd 0 r 
ably rested upon the indissolubility of marriage. 7 B d 
men found in a country depends upon the kind of patio? } 
found in it. Renan well observes: ‘La force au a 
c'est la pudeur de ses femmes.’ And the chief be 1 
woman’s chastity is the absolute character of matrimony jg oft 8 
The great religious upheaval of the sixteenth century ee 
spoken of as the rejection of Papal authority. pa mas | 
a well-known ode, describes Henry the Eighth as re als0 > | 
Jord who broke the bonds of Rome.’ But he PI 


bonds of ecclesiastical discipline regulating marriage ho 
same must be said of the Continental Reformers. 
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noticeable book TE EDY published finds, indeed, the pagum 
movens of the Protestant revolt in discontent with the severe 
aching of the Catholic Church regarding the relation of the 
sexes. He writes: 

Of all the restraints imposed on individual conduct, the restraint placed) 
on the satisfaction of sexual desires is the most irksome. Belief in any, 
number of given dogmas, the necessity of attending public worship, fasting,| 
nenance—all this is relatively easy: but against the rigorous regulations} 
edicted by the Catholic Church with regard to his sexual life, the individual 
will never cease tọ chafe and fret. Even in the centuries in which faith 
was most intense, trese regulations were not observed with anything lik 
exactitude. Far more than any positive disbelief in dogma was hatred 
of such restraints the real lever of the Protestant movement in the sixteent] 
century. Neither the various princes who embraced the Protestant cause 
nor those who followed them, cared one straw about dogma: finely spun 
distinctions between transubstantiation and consubstantiation, incompre-+ 
hensible controversies regarding the doctrine of the Sacrifice of the Mass,\ 
would never have sufficed to excite enthusiasm among a population sunk in} 
ignorance, unable for the most part even to read or write, and most certainly | 
incapable of grasping any abstract notions, however simple—and the abstract | 
notions contained in these Christian dogmas (i.e. transubstantiation and } 
sacrifice of the Mass) are extremely complicated. How are we to suppose 
such purely intellectual problems to be accessible to the understanding of 
ignorant and semi-barbaric populations? And even if we were to admit 
such an impossibility, can it for asmoment be supposed that merely intellec- 
tual problems are capable of provoking enthusiasm or fury—of kindling | 
those passions that burst forth with such amazing, such uncontrollable * 
violence, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ?* 


Unquestionably there is much truth in this view. Protestantism, 
whatever else it was or was not, must assuredly be regarded as a 
great assertion of individualism; a breaking asunder of the 
bonds, a casting away of the cords, wherewith the Catholic 
Church had sought to fetter those animal passions, those lower 
instincts, those fleshly lusts, which war against the soul. And 
so, from the first, we find the various sects which arose through- , 
out the Continent on the ruins of the ancient faith, at one 
in derogating from the law of strict monogamy, however widely 
apart on other matters. Luther—to say nothing of his willing- 
ness, on a memorable occasion, to permit polygamy—allowed 
divorce for adultery and malicious desertion ; and Calvin followed 
his example. The disciples of these teachers, in subsequent 
ages, bettered it. In the eighteenth century dissolution of the 
marriage tie was accorded by their Protestant Consistories for 
such reasons as ‘ uncongeniality,’ ‘irreconcilable enmity, and 


` T'he Sociological Value of Christianity, by Dr. Chatterton-Hill, p. 125. It 
seems evident from his volume that Dr. Chatterton-Hill is not a Catholic, or, 
ndeed, a Christian of any variety. I propose, with the permission of the 
“itor of this Review, to give, in ‘a subsequent number, some account of this 


tiking book, 
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pu been i 
looser notions of sexual morality which, naturally enoti w 


congenial to him. But marriages of the wealthy wer 
time to time dissolved by Acts of Parliament, tho ine | 
Bishops not protesting, and, indeed, in some cases, a ian f 

It was, however, the French Revolution—which may K f 
garded as the Second Act in the great drama of which the D | 
testant Reformation was the First—which virtually made i | 
marriage a contract terminable at the pleasure or satiety i | 
either party. This was effected by the famous law of the 90th di 
September 1792, and by way of complement the Conventio l 
decreed, on the 2nd of November in the same year, that natural | 
children should be placed on the same footing as legitimate in | 
the matter of succession. It is worth while to cite the work f 
of Cambacérès—afterwards Napoleon’s Arch-Chancellor—in e | 
commending this change; they are a complete revelation of the i 
Jacobin mind on the subject. ‘There cannot be two sorts o | 
paternity, and no interests should prevail over the rights oii | 
blood. It would be to wrong legislators, free from prejudices | 
if one dared to believe that they would shut their ears to the | 
incorruptible voice of nature and consecrate at the same time | 
the tyranny of custom and the errors of jurisconsults: Te f 
effect of these laws of the Jacobin legislators was to int | 
duce into France, for a time, the morals of the poultry jar M 
a state of things which their successors, at the present dy” | 


5 iv] 1 

just as ‘free from prejudice’ as they were—are striving: I 
Tt is the jnevitd 

the sole a 


of man’s capricious appetite, the sole defence of NOME ise If 
honour. Te spectacle presented by the United PY | 
‘America may serve as an illustration of this bruth. oa 
divorce is rampant ; and what is notable is that it is most 


stant 
in regions where ‘ the dissidence of dissent and the ee iD 
of the Protestant religion’ have been most fully realis 


3 Were 


authority of Sir Lewis Dibden, who, in his Notes on 
Heclesiasticarum, writes that after the Protestant Reformat” ne 
Church of England as to the indissolubility of marriages an 
practice of the Church Courts, remained unchanged.” 
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commonwealths founded by Puritans and in the parts of other 
states settled by their descendants. If the matter were not 
go grave, the causes for which the marriage tie may there be 
dissolved might be regarded as admirable fooling. Tt has been 
held in the Courts of that country to be cruelty sufficient to 
warrant such dissolution when a man would not cut his toenails, | 
and in consequence scratched his wife every night; when he | 
accused her sister of stealing, thereby severely wounding the! 
feelings of his spouse ; when he persisted in the use of tobacco, | 

thereby aggravating her sick headaches; and I saw a case men-| 

tioned the other day, in one of the public prints, where a man | 

succeeded in divorcing his wife on the ground that she had taken 

his artificial teeth and worn them herself. 

So much from the point of view of history. Now let us turn 
to that other point of view from which I have undertaken to 
regard my subject : the point of view of sociology. What is 
the true foundation of the State? Not the individual, as the 
revolutionary doctrine insists; no, but the family. It has been 
truly said that the revolutionary doctrine of atomism would 
be valid only in a community where every man should begin 
life as a foundling and end it a bachelor. Man is, according 
to the venerable Aristotelian dictum, a social animal. He is 
that by his very nature: ‘unus homo nullus homo.’ He is 
born a member of a society—the family: he grows up in that 
society ; in his turn he founds a like society; and his children 
repeat his life’s story. In the family the character is formed : 
in the family the truth is realised that no man liveth to himself, 
and the essential lessons of duty and responsibility are learned : 


| the family is the school of authority and of respect : the family 
\ weds the gains of the past to the hopes of the future—its office to 
\link the generations each to each.’ It is the microcosm of 


the State which may indeed be rightly viewed as the expanded 
family. But the first condition of family life is its stability ; and 
the great instrument of that stability is ‘ pure religion breathing 
household laws,’ the first of those laws being the indissoluble 
union of the parents. Yes, for the vast multitude religion is the 
only curb of the egotism which ever threatens that union. 
‘Nothing,’ said one who was not only a great master of romantic 
ion but a great master of social science, ‘ nothing proves 
More conclusively the necessity of indissoluble marriage than 
the instability of passion.’ These words of Balzac express a 
Profound truth. And here I should like to quote again a 
few admirable sentences from Dr. Chatterton-Hill : 
_The family is a miniature society; and the disintegration of this 


piniature society cannot but produce the disintegration of the larger 
Sotiety—even as social disintegration in its turn points to a disintegration 
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of the family. If the individual be not strongly integr 


y 


t % 
: : . Srated į 
neither will he be integrated in society as a whole ; if E ™ the tana 


of his duties and responsibilities in the family, he Will not h Not Cony o 
e Congo di 


his duties and responsibilities towards society. No societe Consejo, i 7 
strong if the family be weak—even as no individua] can i can ho ce 5 } 
if he be afflicted with a weak heart. For the family js pee to be sh el 
| efficacious of all the social sub-divisions, such as the class nN t k | al 
the syndicate, the corporation, etc., the function of which we Profesii f b 

| individual to social life by integrating him in a group i. to daney, | 
| attached by ties of especial affection or interest—society aa whi bi |. © 
| too large, too far removed from the individual, to be able oe Whole bin | v 
| sufficiently. The family differs from other social subdivisions nfiuenca | h 
| members of the family are linked together by ties sui generis: t Fot À vf 
of a physiological and a psychological nature, which do not aa ato | A 

j the members of any other group, of any other organisation, = oe i 
| supreme importance of maintaining intact the family structur oncek |C 
| which the family functions cannot be performed. 5 © within | à 
a 

Dr. Chatterton-Hill remarks: ‘These truths are elementary: E li 

So they are. But they do not seem to have been adequate) | à 
appreciated by the curious medley of ladies and gentlemen T Eo 
constituted the Commission on Divorce. I fail to find in eitte | 1 
the Majority or the Minority Report anything which suggeststh | 9 
real apprehension of them, or any suggestion whatever of ay | “ 
sociological value. The recommendations of the Majority Repor, | x 
indeed, with the exception of their suggestion for restricting |  " 
the publication of divorce cases, are, as it seems to me, ni | - 
merely valueless but much worse : they are in the highest dem | y 
perverse and pernicious. They mean, in fact, the further broaden | d 
ing of the way, already too broad, which leadeth to destruction | i 
so that many more may go in thereat. To the existing grounds | g 
for divorce the signatories of the Majority Report would adi E à 
five more—viz. wilful desertion for three years, cruelty. noué | u 
insanity, habitual drunkenness, imprisonment under commi loy 


at z : x F . il 
death sentence; and, further, departing from the existing li 


they would make simple adultery by the man, as is at pa 
such adultery by the woman, a reason for the dissolution % 
‘ Taine’s gi 
re itU 
shot! 


and, at every step site tact.’ I make no quest”. at 


missio 


ladies and gentlemen selected for the Divorce Com ttl W 
amply endowed with those gifts, but I may bo if sy dee 
doubt whether they have used them sufficiently, a hat th hi 


all, in the execution of their task. I find no oven ma 
have in imagination mixed themselves with life be 
their recommendations. 


5 P. 132. 
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However that may be, the adoption of the proposals of the 
Majority Commissioners would prove to be the beginning of the 
end of Holy Matrimony. The signatories of the Minority Report 
are well warranted when they write, ‘If the principle which lies 
pehind those proposals be once admitted, with all that it neces- 
sarily implies, the result would be to abolish the principle of 
monogamous life-long union.’ A plausible—but not as I think a 
yalid—defence might be offered for the dissolution of the marriage 
bond by adultery, because, in the words of the Minority Report, 
‘it breaks the tie of married life, in a sense, and with a complete- 
ness which can be predicted of no other wrongdoing.’ But the 
doctrine of the Majority Report is that ‘the law should be such as 
would give relief where serious causes intervene which are gener- 
ally and properly recognised as leading to the break-up of married 
life, € and, as we have seen, it specifies five of such causes besides 
adultery. Are there not, however, other causes which the parties 
concerned, backed up by that vague, indefinite, amorphous, 
illogical, _ and often quite-contemptible thing miscalled public 
opinion, would _ insist „Upon as being equally serious? For 
example, incompatibility of temper or of temperament, a chronic 
or incurable malady, post-nuptial incapacity for the physical 
requirements of marriage, deep-rooted and irreconcilable differ- 
ence of religious belief. Surely the Minority Report is right 
when it declares: ‘The proposals [of the Majority of the Com- 
missioners] if carried by legislation would lead the nation to a 
downward incline on which it would be vain to expect to be able 
to stop halfway. It is idle to imagine that in a matter where 
great forces of human passions must always be pressing with all 
their might against whatever barriers are set up, those barriers 
can be permanently maintained in a position arbitrarily chosen 
with no better reason to support them than the supposed condi- 
tion of public opinion at the moment of their erection.’ To 
Which must be added—what neither the Majority nor the 
Minority of the Commissioners seems to have recognised—that, 

uman nature being what it is, the very prospect of the possi- 
Paty of divorce must militate against the continuity of marriage. 

e knowledge that the union of a man and woman must persist 
Until death parts them, is the best security for their fnding in it 
uf hot happiness some ‘settled low content,’ or at all events a 
Modicum of that ‘agreeable feeling’ which Herbert Spencer 


nue as the object of life and the sole criterion of right and 
rong, 
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And now let us turn to the Minority Report 
two’. of the proposals of the Majority of rt 
One is that the sexes should be placed wy 
matter of adultery: that is to say, that proof of tyi 


is as unethical as in a woman. But I do main 
the sociological point of view it is of far less mom 

to me absolute nonsense—or perhaps sickening cant woul an | 
better description—to ignore the difference between ie wij 
sexes in respect of the erotic instinct. Man by'his ion à thy À 
inclines to polygamy. Woman to monogamy. The “tall 
virility of the man requires to be tamed and disciplined a 
ordered social life by religion, or by reason, or by both, ‘Von 
is chaste in her inmost being’—‘ Das Weib ist keusch in T 
tiefsten Wesen’—Schiller sings, and truly. Chastity is i | 
woman’s prerogative and distinctive virtue, just as courage ik 
man’s; it is the keystone of her moral character on which all hy | 
worth depends : a lapse from it overthrows her spiritual being ins | 
way which is irreparable : ‘esa pudicitia nulla est reparabils | 
arte.’ The psychical difference is enormous between the cons: | 
quences of unchastity in the two sexes. And the physied | 
differences are the counterpart of it. I need not further dwellon 
this matter. I observed the other day in some journal—I don | 
remember what, nor does it matter—that to place the two set f 
on a different footing in sexual matters is to contravene the | 
holy law of equality. ‘The holy law of equality!’ The expt | 
sion appears to me the veriest balderdash. No such law ess | 
and if it did exist it would be by no means holy but most unholy À 
as opposed to the plainest facts of life and the most cond | 
principles of justice. Inequality not equality is the au a i 
of life, and it reigns in the family as elsewhere : nay, the a | 
is built upon the inequality of the sexes, and the unlikeness * | 
one spouse fits the unlikeness of the other.’ ik 

One other proposal of the Majority of the Commission i 

favour with the Minority, and regarding it the fewest er 
suffice. It is that greater facilities should be given 0 PE cad h 
slender means, living at a considerable distance from 
to exercise their statutory rights under the pie son 
JF in 


ab, 


En lié | 
tain that į = i 
ent, Ita Hp 


7 It also concurs in the recommendation of the Majorit 
publication of reports of divorce and other matrimonial causes, orotic 
other recommendations, of no great importance, which need a tif iw © 

* I need hardly say that this phrase is suggested by the a 
In Memoriam— 

“For he was rich where I was poor, 
And his unlikeness fitted mine.’ 
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course, 15 they say, it is incontestable that ‘no one ought to 
he deprived of his legal rights merely by poverty.’ If the power 
to divorce is to be reckoned among the liberties of the subject, 
it should not be made a luxury of the well-to-do. 

And now, before I lay down my pen and take leave of this 
most important and most painful topic, I would make one con- 
cluding observation. The signatories of the Minority Report 
observe : ‘There are reasons at the present time which lead 
us to think that the State is called rather to strengthen than 
to relax the strictness of its marriage laws.’ There are such 
reasons ; they are only too manifest. But is there any reason 
to hope that the State in England, or indeed anywhere else. 
will adopt this course? I confess I do not see any. Through- 
out the civilised world the revolution in the relations of the 
sexes, for four centuries in progress, seems now to be reaching 
its logical consummation. England has followed the example 
of other countries ‘ haud passibus equis.’ But in the establish- 
ment of the Divorce Court in 1857 we must, I fear, discern a 
downward step not to be retrieved. The most sagacious pub- 
licist of the nineteenth century—so I must account M. le Play— 
saw in it ‘a decline of public morality.’ The saintly Keble, 
is his well-nigh forgotten tractate, Against Profane Dealing 
with Holy Matrimony, regarded it as a sign of a great apostasy. 
Surely they were right. In every subsequent year the forces 
among us which war against Holy Matrimony have been gather- 
ing strength : and now the cry, once barely muttered, is shouted 
on all sides: ‘Down with it, down with it, even unto the 
ground.’ But certain it is, if any fact is certain, that the dignity 
of woman is bound up with that indissoluble wedlock which alone 
is worthy of the name of marriage. What but the consortium 
omnis vitæ? makes a wife to differ from a concubine or a 
courtesan? As certain is it that with the dignity of woman is 
bound up all that is most precious in modern civilisation. Glory 
and loveliness in art, in literature, in public and private life, will 
pass away with the passing of marriage. 

W. S. DILLY. 


0 . . age . A 
N I have of course before me the Roman jurisconsult’s definition of marriage : 
DE sunt conjunctio maris et feminæ et consortium omnis vitæ; divini et 
mani juris communicatio.’ 
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The prosperity, strength, and safety of the United Kin 

Majesty’s dominions do greatly depend on a large, consta 

is supply of seamen, and it is therefore expedient to promote 

y the number of seamen and to afford them all due enco 
protection. 


gdom and}, | 

nt, and ral } 
the increase il 
urA gement, ay | 


THESE words are taken from the preamble of the Merch | 
Shipping Act, and define what should be one of the cardin! | 
elements in the national policy. They refer directly to mercha: | 
seamen only, on whom we depend for our national existences | 
all times, just as we do on naval seamen for our safety in tine | 
of war; but they also refer indirectly to the latter, as at th} 
time at which the Act was passed the Mercantile Marine om | 
stituted an important reserve of the Navy, and was intended t } 
be the source from which its ‘wastage in war could be sperd 
and mainly recruited. That being so, the word “seamen 
the preamble referred, it may be assumed, to British a 
of Buropean race, owing an undivided allegiance to his Maje | 
No others would serve for naval purposes, and no ae a 
matter what their nationality, no matter how little adverse ut 
own national traditions might be to British sympathies, pe | 
be relied upon to continue their services under the ae 
flag, with all the attendant risks of capture and EI hy 
in time of war between England and another great a Ari | 
A Lascar may be defined as a seaman of Asiatic oF i ae i 
birth, and the term ‘Lascars,’ as used in shipping ° and ES 
cludes natives of India, the Straits Settlements, A a 
Africa. The majority are British subjects, but tho T 
seamen, whose courage in their own spheres ra geðs, 
proved in the typhoons and cyclones of the Easter ho 
have never been tried in war, and it has yet to 
their courage and patriotism would enable t stea 
test. During the last fifty years there has been “tile M 
both of aliens and Lascars into the British Mer po 
‘and both now constitute a very large element 12 © 


i 
If both failed us in any great national emergency 
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rat a large part of the mercantile flect, on which we are 
n te y our food supplies and raw material, would have to 
aa ee idleness in the harbours of the United Kingdom 
be Jat 2 Colonies. National starvation and industrial paralysis 
or of the the results, realised in their completest sense if we lost, 
would be Pai. the command of the sea, and to a less but 
oven fee al extent in any naval war. 
E table shows the number of seamen (British, 
Lascar) who were employed during the respective years 


ossibly 
The 
alien, and 


nentioned in registered British vessels belonging to the United 
l 
| Kingdom: 
“andy - Ẹ { I 
id Tesh j | | Percentage of 
Creasi f British Aliens Lascars | Total ns 
lent, a | Lascars 
E I- - | VESE ae pee 
See e70 -| 177,951 8,011 — 195,962 10.12 
erchw | | 1599 .| 186,147 | 27,227 22,734 | 236,108 14.63 
cardin) | 11996 | 178,994 | 33,046 | 29,999 | 242,039 18.46 
hai | ligos .| 176,520 | 40,396 | 41,021 257,937 | 22.88 
ER | | 188,340 | 38,084 | 44,867 | 270,791 20.22 
tence} |1998 . | 196,834 | 34,735 44,152 275,721 17.65 
tims} 11909 .| 198,474 | 31,873 | 43,960 | 274,307 16.06 
1910 .| 201,910 | 30,462 | 43,934 | 276,306 15.09 
i 


| No records are available of the number of Lascars employed 
speedily | prior to 1886. In 1903 the number of aliens serving in fhe 
ments British Mercantile Marine reached its zenith. In the same year 
seam | the number of British-born seamen was less than it had been 
Majast | thirty-three years before, though the aggregate tonnage of British 
shipping had in the meantime almost doubled. From 1903 
there has been a steady progressive increase in the aggregate 
number of British seamen and a similar decrease in that of the 
ae and the tide might therefore on first glance be said to 
e well turned, 
ie a satisfaction that might be felt in this fact has its 
ate = e term seaman,’ in Board of Trade parlance, includes 
ship, fy a employed in any capacity whatsoever on board a 
geons no officers, sailors, engineers, and firemen, but sur- 
Etteptions ber’ stewards, stewardesses, and cattlemen, the only 
bis article emg masters, pilots, and indentured apprentices. In 
We purpose to deal only with sailors, the working 
Y engaged in the navigation of the ship above deck, 
Ose anaes officers and the balance of the technical seamen, 
Pray. ae either below deck, in thé engine-room or stoke- 
pA quingue no way connected with navigation. 
Lister. nnial census of seamen has been made by the 
eneral of Shipping and Seamen since 1891, and the 
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report of the fifth of the series, that of 1911, has just | 
lished. rom its figures 16 appears that an aggregate Ney wt 
aliens were serving on board British ships on th ofr, 1 


trad, i q 


Alot | 2 


Maney: J 


: 5 ve ben À 
unwilling or unable to incur the expense of taking out forma | 


letters of naturalisation. Those in the foreign trade, on the othe | 
hand, have continued to be citizens of the countries of th! 
birth, with their homes, interests, and affections still cent | 


of the ships in which they are for the moment serving; and the | 
constituted 20.3 per cent. of the aggregate of all seamen in thy | 
trade on census day. | 
The percentage does not appear very formidable on fri | 
glance, but an analysis of the grades in which these aliens are | 
serving in British merchant ships shows that they still continue | 
to be far more prominent factors in the sailor class than might | 
be assumed from the aggregate percentage. Of 8524 petty | 
officers (boatswains, carpenters, quartermasters, sailmakers ei! | 
employed on sailing and steam vessels in the foreign trade, 265) | 
or 31.5 per cent., were aliens; and of 26,358 sailors, in the A | 
trade, 8946, or 33.9 per cent., were aliens. We are E 1 
already stated, dealing with firemen or trimmers mM ie ve 
but it may be mentioned that 28.9 per cent. of all men a al | 
in those capacities were aliens. These percentages 1° he | 
to the persons actually employed on the 3rd of April “a a8 
day on which the census was taken, but they may be ee ant | 
applying approximately to the total numbers of peu i serve il J 
sailors, both British subjects and aliens, who regular) 
British vessels. a190i 
The table on page 1115 shows that between 1906 Er ILE © 
aggregate number of British seamen increased from sean | | 
201,910, and that in the same period that of = be 
creased from 38,084 to 30,462. While, however, i infor a 
British seamen has continued to grow steadily, i to the 
in the census shows that the increase has been be 5, gnd 
employed in the engineers’ and pursers’ dep of - j 
especially marked in the latter, and that the que a „bett 
sailors has actually decreased, though only by 1 P% £ 
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ft 1911. On the other hand, the number of alien sailors 
: a the game period by over 10 per cent. ; but, notwith- 
this decrease, a very moderate estimate, based upon the 
the census, suggests that fully 13,000 aliens continue 
as petty officers or sailors in foreign-going sailing 
ls, ocoupying berths which should be filled by 
ae pjects were there a sufficient supply of trained and com- 
British SU sti f paramount i ‘tance in the 
en. Jt is a question of paramo importance in the 
giari ae -rests that means should be taken to insure that in 
atonal interests : 5 : 
mayo -future this supply will be available, and that the foreign- 
La near tuture : aah 2 ESE 
a Mercantile Marine may be efficiently manned by British 
gomg E a degree which will cause them to be a more prepon- 
ae element than they now are among the crews of all ships 
a carry the red ensign, and will give to the crews the same 
unquestionable national character that the ensign now confers on 
the ship. The task may be a difficult one, but it is not impossible. 
It will necessitate some national expenditure, but that, taken at 
its most extravagant estimate, will be but a drop in the ocean as 
compared with the millions that are now ungrudgingly devoted 
io the social needs of the working classes on shore, and to the 
promotion of technical education in shore-going spheres of occu- 
pation. It will throw some burthens on shipowners, but they 
need not be such as will seriously hamper the industry, and 
owners will have their quid pro quo in the amelioration of 
discipline, sobriety, and faithful observation of agreements, 
qualities in which too many of the modern British seamen are 
now sadly lacking, but which may be reasonably expected from 
men who have been trained and disciplined from boyhood, who 
can rely on the continuity of their employment and are satisfied 
With its conditions. : 
bore pr Ployment of Lascars on a large scale may be said to 
an i pies the opening of the Suez Canal, and it grew in ratio 
T me extension of our Eastern trade until at the present 
British ae 44,000 are serving either as sailors or firemen in 
tions nn the majority in those belonging to great corpora- 
ove o the Peninsular and Oriental and the British-India 
ast, LA igation companies, trading between England and the 
and ae and far, via the Suez Canal, or between India 
188 from : ee Ubey have been found so suitable to these trades, 
tnd the Tha Capacity to stand the great heat of the Red Sea 
n Ocean, as well as from their efficiency, sobriety, 
uct, and amenability to discipline, that they must 


1906 and 
decreas” 
sianding 
figures 0 
a6 employed 


or steam vesse 


E 
En plary cond 


v ; : 
though med as a permanent factor in the trade, and no 
eu displacement can enter into any plans that may 
“ame. for increasing the present numbers of British-born 
ta 
Vor, LXXII No. To 
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The case is otherwise in regard to the employment i 
pean aliens in British ships, and even if they cannot be E 


. British-born seamen that is indicated in the preamble Né i 
the J 
ed whi, f 


Sh sain | 


be taken both to train the boys and to retain them whe | 
trained are a national service the benefits of which cannot lk | 
overstated. | 
Many of the old romantic attractions of sea-life have gone. | 
Its mystery exists no more. The merchant sailor, overflowing | 
with jovial good humour and rollicking sportiveness, returndl | 
from his long voyage in one of the East or West Indiamen, o |» 
of the famous Australian or China fast-sailing clippers, m lis | 
picturesque dress, with his pockets full of money, with 1 | 
thrilling yarns to spin of the wonderful sights he has seen “a | 
perils he has gone through, is no longer the hero of his na 3 | 
village, the sure captor of its fairest belle. His he, J 
continued absence is now in most cases short; be ae 1 wie 
he returns nothing to tell that is new, and his rt | 
longer differentiates him from the working eae and | 
the sailor’s career still presents attractions to se noe 4 
high-spirited lads; it affords a means of livelihood T ares a 
withstanding all its handicaps and hardships, still i A e ma | 
some of its aspects not unfavourably with that prov! e a ig Si 
shore occupations; and all authorities agree tha “astrels % t | 
available an ample supply of boys, not the effete on gence * | 
streets, but of respectable class, and good ne ts, ale io? | 
physique, who, with the full consent of thei De ado 
willing and anxious to try a sea-life, but are preve 
it by lack of opportunity. pe W 
The old navigation ae which dated from t A à 
Charles the, Second, required that the master 9" cts, ah 
of the crew of a British ship should be Britisb at in D” 
were modified from: time to time, and finally TP 2 
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4 ie from that year that aliens began to crowd into and 
it is ermanent factor of the Mercantile Marine. The 
become à i of steam and the opening of the Suez Canal gave 
develo me petus to their employment. ‘Tonnage increased 
put as improvements in machinery, which reduced 
and other expenses, enabled steamers to be 


came more n : 
f sailing tonnage, and the sailing-ship became less and less the 
oi Sa Le] 


ment factor in British tonnage, and was gradually elimin- 
prom) favour of the tramp steamer. With the diminution in 
Le of the sailing-ships the facilities that formerly 
el for the technical training of the best class of sailors 
fiw gradually diminished, and the supply of British sailors of 
the old school became altogether insufficient to satisfy the re- 
quirements of the rapidly growing steamship tonnage. They 
were gradually replaced by the modern product known as 
the ‘deck-hand,’ whose nautical skill as gompared with that of 
the real sailor is as the skill of the woodcutter compared with 
that of an expert carpenter, who is little better than a labourer 
working amidst sea surroundings, and whose chief qualification 
is that he has gained his sea legs, whereas the sailor is a highly 
trained expert. As the supply of British sailors decreased, re- 
course had to be had to the alien for the manning of the sailing 
ships which remained in service, where technical skill was still 
necessary. In German, Scandinavian, and foreign shipping 
generally, sailing-vessels did not decrease with the same rapidity 
asin British, and foreigners still had the advantage of abundance 
of facilities for learning in the best schools all the details of 
their work as expert sailors. They were of necessity welcomed 
in the British marine, and from the sailing-ships they soon found 

their way to the steamers. 
Fe mote attempts have been made from time to time to 
ne Ta the evil as far as it could be done by providing a 
Hi n o sailors, but we need only concern ourselves 
Dy the a Ons of recent years. In 1898 an attempt was made 
. ae of Trade to encourage shipowners to take boys to 
a - sailors by granting an abatement of the light dues 
T oh to each boy carried in their ships. The attempt 
found. the e allowed to lapse after six years’ trial. It was 
Act, 1898) ne payments under the Act (Merchant Shipping 
ages to fcame due to steamers making repeated and short 
€ only ae from the United Kingdom, while sailing-ships, 
Tetuming ee training, making distant voyages and 
a Practically le United Kingdom at long intervals, received 
; nothing. Tt also lost the sympathy of the Admiralty, 


4B 2 


be 
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as only 330 boys out of 4416 who came under its one 
the sailor class of the Naval Reserve when th erati 
completed. During the Boer War attention was ii 
foreign element in the Mercantile Marine by the a 
became public that several of the transports carryin n Whig f 
and supplies to the seat of war were manned by a Oth ma 
mainly, in a few instances entirely, consisted of align ta À 
1902 a Board of Trade Committee was appointeq is m and iy | 
the general question. The Committee was a most repes | 
one, and the exhaustive nature of its inquiries may he wt 
from the fact that the Committee sat for forty-one ee | 
examined seventy-nine expert witnesses of all de a 4 
replies to 22,574 questions covered 713 closely printed pages i | 
Blue-book. The principal results were recommendations th | 
the food and living quarters of seamen should be improved ia 
the superintendents of the Mercantile Marine offices at shiping | 
ports should be empowered to forbid the engagement of ay | 
foreign seaman who does not possess a knowledge of the Engis | 
language sufficient for the understanding of orders, and thi | 
with the object of increasing the number of British seamen in | 
the Mercantile Marine, every encouragement should be given ts | 
training-ships and to the training of boys in merchant vessel | 
After the failure of the scheme of 1898 another Board of Trak | 
Committee was appointed to ‘ consider and report upon the mot |, 
practical scheme for the supply and training of boy seamen af | 
British nationality for the Mercantile Marine,’ and its investige: J 
tions, in their extent and exhaustiveness, fell little short of thos | 
of its predecessor of 1902. The result appeared in the following | 
findings : 


(1) A large proportion of the foreigners serving in British SE 
be regarded as a constant element in the Mercantile Marine. titute 8 n 
(2) While the presence of these foreigners is not held to ou q 
national danger and their elimination is impracticable, roses ea i | 
opportunity should be afforded to British boys desiring to soio trainin f 
a calling ; and this end can best be attained through the agency © | 


ships and schools. the? | 
ould be made © Sa | 


mittee of 1902 on the same point. The first Com je nfined d° 
mended training in merchant vessels. The laste 
advice to training-ships and schools. 02 as to th 

The recommendations of the Committee of 2a al" 
improvements of food, cooking, and accommoda Le 
regard to the language test were embodied M 7 
Shipping Act of 1906 and therefore became obligatory = 
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(3) That this being so, a capitation grant of 201. shot service, | ( 
ships and schools in respect of each boy trained for the sea ntile Mari $ 
after the completion of his training, actually enters the Merca E y 
and makes the sea service his profession. pe Com | = 

aS ofthe” + : 

The last two, it will be seen, fall short of that a re f 
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19 i 
g has, on the other hand, as yet been done to give 
Ao. force to the recommendations as to the training of 
jegislative oh over five years have elapsed since the last was made. 
boys, tere mass of subjects, both social and political, that en- 
Amidst J] the thought of Government, Parliament, Press, and 
rossed es question of the Mercantile Marine, vital as it is not 
public, the wealth and prosperity but to the very existence of the 
only #0 f the United Kingdom, fell into utter abeyance until the 
es cience was aroused from its long-standing apathy 
national conseils’ wo ge aside On S spa 
py the Titanic disaster. The official inquiry which followed that 
disaster made it clear that the so-called sailors on board a great 
jiner, which presumably employed the most capable men that 
could be obtained, were deficient in such elementary attributes 
of their calling as the lowering, manning, and control of boats 
in a smooth sea; that, while they displayed high courage in its 
most heroic aspect of self-sacrifice, they were lacking in decision 
and resource ; and the finding of the inquiry embodied the recom- 
mendation ‘that in view of the necessity of having on board 
men trained in boat work steps should be taken to encourage the 
training of boys for the merchant service.’ The Titanic disaster 
fulfilled the function of Sydney Smith’s bishop in railway 
management. The recommendation just quoted only embodies 
in general terms those which were more specifically made by the 
Board of Trade Committees; but, unlike the latter, it does not 
appear as if it would be suffered to become a dead-letter. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has been induced to promise his 
financial support to any regulations for the technical education 
of boys desirous to become merchant sailors which the Board of 
Education may frame under its existing statutory powers. The 
eee has been well ventilated in the Press by experts 
n P nn Diels or patriots who, while the majority of the 
or e Pen have ungrudgingly given time, thought, 
ne se ae and the goal may therefore be said to be at 
eon w w aen some effective steps may be taken to provide 
PPY of trained boys for British ships. 

Ua ee has hitherto been viewed from two standpoints— 
supplying ae iding à reserve on which the Navy could rely for 
| Well. aie of ae in War, and (2) from that of the interests and 
À tout : le Mercantile Marine alone. The first may now be 
that the = nsideration, though it is not without some reluctance 

been given a Writer bows to the verdict to that effect that has 
| ®hioneg Xl y the Admiralty. He still adheres to the old- 
taken ‘lage “as that, notwithstanding the revolution which has 
AB, an a the technical skill that is required in the naval 

a highly meter ed him from a sailor of the old school into 
ised mechanic, whose workshop is a ship instead 


Nothin 
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of a factory or arsenal, depletion in war could best be 
3 7 ives have bee ; Emegi - 
by drawing on men whose lives cen passed on Mia | 
and who have acquired the courage, promptitude of acti E iy 
decision, the quickness of eye, the steadiness of nee : i 
reliance coupled with the spirit of comradeship that lo $ 
time immemorial been the sterling characteristics 6 à 
sailors trained upon the blue oa in the old schools Of tage 
and sails; that such men, even if suddenly transferred fro ek | 
deck of a merchant ship to that of a modern battleship E | 
quickly adapt themselves to their new surroundings, ee | 
other hand, the majority of the trained British merchant stk 
that are available will still be required for the manning of thé 
own foreign-going ships in time of war, unless the command d 
the sea is entirely lost and all merchant ships are laid yp al 
harbour; and failing a very large increase in the present numbes | 
of these sailors, it is quite evident that they could furnish m | 
reserve sufficiently adequate to remedy a large wastage in th | 
Navy in the stress of a naval war. | 
At present the Naval Reserve consists of three classes: the | 
. Royal Fleet Reserve, composed of time-expired naval men: the | 
Royal Naval Reserve, which finds its chief sources of supply n | 
the crews of yachts and of coasting, home-trading, or fishing | 
vessels, the nature of whose employment admits of facilities ion | 
their occasional training in ships of war in time of peace that | 
cannot be relied upon in the case of foreign-going ships whether | 
steam ‘or sail; and the Royal Naval Volunteers, the latter a ven 
limited number. i j 
In these three bodies the Admiralty now profess to find a | 
cient men to satisfy all their estimated requirements. u | 
.they would continue to do so if the great increase 10 the a | 
personnel that is earnestly advocated by such à on i 
authority as Lord Charles Beresford became an pei vi 
fact is another matter, and the new feature that may at | 
duced into the naval wars of the future by the one P 
merchant ships into cruisers on the high seas has been a p yo 
overlooked. If this is carried out, are these cruiser to 
on their present deck-hands, even more ignorant © of 
armaments than they are of the esoteric duties 
merchant sailors? For the present, however, = th 
taken as they are, and it is only natural that wI jal 16 j 
they now hold the Admiralty should disclaim mn ui 
bility in any scheme that may be adopted for pe T 
entry of boys into the Mercantile Marine. à dire. 
therefore, rely only on the measures that can be 
its own interests. 
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he failure of the scheme provided by the Merchant Shipping 
98 caused attention to be given to the maintenance of 
Act of 16° “ning-ships and technical schools on shore, and thanks 
jarbour D enerosity of some of the great shipowners, supple- 
mainly ie site subscriptions and by meagre contributions from 
mented a tes in a few districts, some have been kept in 
ihe teas of efficiency. But while local funds are supple- 
a ne b -subsidies from the Imperial Treasury in aid of techni- 
on in all shore industries, an exception was made in 
Sa a training, and save for a brief period (1908-10) both 
that i penefactors and local authorities have been left to their 
Dew cided resources in this respect, and have naturally been 
le to incur obligations except on the most limited scale. 
Now generous recognition of technical sea training is asked from 
the Treasury, and the co-operation of the county councils through- 
out the kingdom is also asked for the support of boys from their 
own districts. There is therefore some hope of a substantial 
expansion of the public services, hitherto rendered on a scale 
that has been limited by the funds at the disposal of their 
managers, of the training-ships as feeders to the Mercantile 
Marine. 
The recommendations made by the National Committee on 
Sea Training in their report presented at the third national con- 
ference, which met at the offices of the London County Council 
on the 21st of October, so far as they relate to the provision of a 
supply of boys, were the grant of a capitation allowance of 201. 
per head to recognised training-ships and institutions on shore 
taining for the sea (excluding industrial and reformatory estab- 
ishments) for all boys who attained the standard of seamanship 
required for first-class boys in the Royal Navy; and a further 
its of similar amount to shipowners for each indentured 
Fe carried in their ships and provided with separate accom- 
he the crews, and with proper instruction in his 
ice 1e Dunes of boys annually required to satisfy the 
i! “han nn of the Mercantile Marine is at its lowest 
| isintty = a end the annual expenditure that would have to be 
| cerry ae aken by the Treasury and the local authorities to 
| 100000 ¢ ae scheme of the national committee would be 
Pit ae capitation allowances. In addition to this a large 
: ae would have to be incurred in extending the limited 
Le ae accommodation that is now available. 
the mechan; the training-ship the boy is thoroughly taught all 
Steer, the cae duties of a sailor, to knot and splice, to row and 
When he i of the compass and the methods of signalling, and 
ves it he is qualified to discharge those duties of the 


me 
cal 
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deck-hand that are within his physical strength, f 
required to make him a sailor of the traditional] Be Mone | 
unless we are content to see the sailor permanently =: Ish ty, À 
the deck-hand of whose qualifications in emergency th hee h | 
gave us such vivid illustrations. It is not rash to Ti | 
there is not a single experienced master in the Mercantil, oT thy | 
who will not admit that sea training in its highest form a ie | 
ing those qualities which have been already indicated, cap t | 
be acquired by the mental and physical training that jg oi | 
by service in sailing-ships, and is SO well acquired in that se 4 ; 
that it is never lost in after-life. This point has been nt i 
ignored by the national committee, and that it is equally ee 
by the existing training-ships is evident from the fact that ul 
of 477 boys whom they sent into the foreign-going Mercanti | 
Marine in 1911 only five were placed in sailing-ships. hi | 
impossible to suggest a complete remedy for this. British sil. | 
ships are annually becoming more and more a diminishing fact |: 
on the ocean. When the first census was taken in 1891 the; 
were 2021 foreign-going sailing-ships manned by 11,387 Britis | 
and 7279 alien sailors. In 1911 their numbers had fallen to 2 
ships manned by 1339 British and 1362 alien sailors. There ar, | 
however, among those still afloat many of large tonnage anid 
the highest class which are available to complete the evolution 
of at least a portion of the training-ship products into the finish | 
sailor. The success of the ‘Port Jackson ’ experiment furnishes 
a strong object-lesson of what might be accomplished by = | 
but a more liberal provision than the capitation grant of à | 
proposed by the National Committee would be required. : ai 
grant is in itself enough to repay an owner for half a dozen i | 
taken into one large steamer in which each boy will T ihe 
make himself useful in many capacities that do not oa wid 
physical strength of a fully-grown man. Tt 18 doubt 
would recoup the owner of a sailing-ship t i 
for a score or more boys who could at fir 
service, but who, on the other hand, would be fully & does J 
duties in a way that the stress and hurry of steamer- z sy mee À 
permit. For those who cannot complete their tra ect | 
chant sailing-ships, the only remedy is that each harba argit | 
ship or shore establishment should be provided wi ji 
sailing-tender in which a substantial portion 0 ui g 
of training should be spent. This will again enta sintena 
expenditure and increase the annual cost of m i, it S 
each training establishment; but unless it 15 EE gallo 
hopeless to expect the survival of the British mes 
Juiberal State-aid may be given to trai! 
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ne sent to sea in increasing numbers, but all 
s far as regards the displacement of alien by 
hese boys find, when they arrive at manhood, 
ife compares unfavourably with that of their 
. o prothers. It is claimed, in a report of the Liver- 
in Owners’ Association in the present year, that 
ool -o Marine offers a good opening for British boys. 
it ig said, is employed for forty-two weeks in the 


em may I 
in vain à 
ilors if t 


shore. 
no less 


for wages of | = a À 
and often with little security of the unbroken continuity of their 


employment, the claim of the Liverpool steamship owners might 
he said to be eminently justified. But there is another side to 
the question. 

Seamen of all grades employed in the great lines of ocean- 
going steamers are undoubtedly well paid, fed, and lodged, enjoy 
all reasonable liberty, and can rely, so long as their own conduct 
is irreproachable—and the conduct of the majority is irreproaëh- 
able—on continuous employment varied by short rests on shore, 
and men who have once gained admission into these services are 
glad to spend their working lives in them. But great liners, 
manned as they are at present, can only employ about 20 per 
cent. of all the available seamen, and the rest have to be con- 
tented with tramp steamers or sailing-ships. Here the reverse 
of the picture becomes very apparent. 
no been improved both in quality and quantity. Soft 
male preserved meat and vegetables, potatoes, jam, marmalade, 
oa ae butter now relieve the unvarying round of salt beef 
ae ave ship’s biscuits that were formerly the sole con- 
North Nae a seaman’s daily diet, whether serving in the 
A ame an ie in mid-winter or under the fierce, vertical rays of 
till falls F but the food in tramp steamers and sailing-ships 
not an = below what it might be and what it actually is, 
Whole of à the Navy and in great liners, but throughout the 
Monotonou i United States Mercantile Marine. Tt is still of 
always ea uniformity, it is still often badly cooked, and it is 
deplorably a oe Lodging is still, in the majority of ships, 
Very ace ng in all the qualities that are essential to even 

erate degree of comfort. The only legal obligation 


On the shi l 
‘Powner is to provide a steerage with 120 cubic feet of 
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space and à deck-measurement of 15 superficial J! 
man, and this space, limited as it is, may be substanti 

if separate washing or bath rooms are provided. au rey, s 
furniture are generally conspicuous by their D essa bls oi 
has to be eaten with clasp-knife and spoon out of a and ty a 
on the men’s knees, seated either in a bunk or at i Panne. | . 
chest, the same pannikin—with or without perfunctors Na | i 
serving at different times in the day for tea, coffee y Tinsin | E. 
and ‘duff.’ The steerages are ill-ventilated and i-i ie Mea} th 
when heavy weather at sea requires them to be kept ae i an | P 
perhaps for many days continuously, and damp clothes l Shj M 
skins are hung everywhere in them to dry, it is easy is a UE te 
how foul must be the atmosphere of the quarters ; magie f Ja 


: 0 which, f 4 
score of men have to eat, live, and sleep. hi | it 


Such are some of the physical conditions of the lives Of the E. 
majority of British seamen. As to what may be called the mol | 3 
conditions, they compare perhaps even more unfavourably wih | n 


those of workmen on shore. Education has given to the latter | 
a full appreciation of their rights ; combination has provided tk | of 
means of effectively asserting them, and the franchise a powafl | th 
weapon for enforcing them. The nature of their employment | fi 
imposes obstacles, from which shore workmen are free, on te | it 


pride in what it has achieved in late years; and the few among | is 
them who possess the franchise are rarely in a position to exerce | to 
it. They can therefore do little to help themselves. They sil | re 
continue to be treated rather as overgrown infants than as think- : 
ing men, and to be fettered by restrictions and liabilities thai | 


would not be tolerated in any other line in life. At sea thet | ft 
day at whi à 


any thought o | 


they are not liable to be called upon without 
extra remuneration; for them there are neithe 
holidays; when in port and the routine work of the s the 
they can claim no liberty to dispose of their own time r 
will : total abstinence is enforced on them ; they arè nous 


5 HO" 
to their wages until the full expiration of the “ue a Pa 
matter how long it is; for which they have contrac a yomen py t 
in one ship; and theirs is now the only civil emP Jo à 


jmina: 


which breaches of contract or of discipline are © iter 
stal, © 


vested with sanctions from which the railway, P? 
services—services whose uninterrupted performance 
less importance to the community than that of 

Marine—are entirely immune. There are many ¢ are # 
exercise their rights over their crews in fashions that a” 
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„y and occasionally even tyrannical or fraudulent. Leave 
fter long voyages, till the men are tempted to break 
Sat penalties of fine or imprisonment; advances of 
ship Ein are already fully earned to the last fraction are 
wages foreign ports until the seaman in desperation sells his 
withheld ee of its value or agrees to usurious terms, the profit 
it for oa to the owner of the kit but being shared between 
not falling and unscrupulous tradesmen on shore. A daily ration 
the mo provided in the Navy, but it is unknown in the 
r Ta Marine. It has not been found to encourage in- 
temperance in the Navy, in the personnel of which there are 
jarge numbers of total abstainers, and 16 is difficult to see why 
it should be an anathema in the Mercantile Marine. The 
consequence is that the fullest indulgence is given, when oppor- 
tunity comes, to a craving that is intensified by long depriva- 
tion, and drunkenness in its most degrading aspects is a 
notorious evil among British merchant seamen in foreign ports. 
Ts it to be wondered at that while such are their conditions 
of life they should look enviously at the happier fortunes of 
their shore brethren, and that their ruling desire should be to 
find shore employment? Twenty thousand men of all classes, 
itis estimated, annually forsake the mercantile sea-life, and so 
it will continue to be until wholesale reforms are made in the 
terms of their employment. The only hope of their attainment 
is through a strong expression of public opinion, strong enough 
to influence an overworked Parliament in which sailors are un- 
represented and unchampioned, but in which shipowners are 
both numerous and influential. Experience has shown that 
hothing can be expected from the owners that is not wrung 
ftom them by force. The general increase of wages that was 
Santed last year in a time of unbounded prosperity in the 
siping trade, when huge dividends were almost the universal 
Ms a obtained after a general strike, and it was with- 
i a © officers, none of whom joined in the strike, though 
Ein on for increased wages was not less strong than that 
| nao The boasted improvements of food and accom- 
| in 1909 nee recommended by the Board of Trade Committee 
tardily fa were only secured by legislation, grudgingly and 
remain ne oe after four years’ delay. All other conditions 
9 accept toe were, and if British-born sailors are unwilling 
Competent aaa the owners need not suffer. The supply of 
the ae is inexhaustible. ee 

een Wasted nited States the lessons of the Titanic have not 
of epresent A new Shipping Act has already passed the House 
“thats atives, and now only awaits the sanction of the 
fcome law. By it a limit is placed on the 
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1. 
working hours of seamen, and rest from all unes k 1 
is secured to them on Sundays and legal holidays, A - 


nty me i 


have at least one light, clean washing-place, pr 


; : = es Operly heme c 
with one washing-outfit for every two men: and that a rete | 
washing-place must be provided for firemen large a b 
accommodate one-sixth of them at the same time, and ae t i 
with a hot and cold water supply and with washtubs, ie J 
shower-baths. It also provides that every Passenger ship a ts 
have a sufficient crew to man each lifeboat, and that every i | 6 
whether steam or sailing, must carry in her crew a boy or te dl 
who are citizens of the United States. The food in United State LE 
ships is already so good and varied that no legislation for ib | I 
improvement is necessary. These quotations do not exhaust ik | | 
provisions of the new Act. There are other important section | : 
to secure seamen against extortion, but those quoted are sufficient i 
to show how largely it will affect the comfort, safety, and gennl | y 
well-being of United States merchant seamen. a 


For an object-lesson of what might be accomplished we ne | o 
not, however, go to the United States. His Majesty's Nay] y 
has always at its call an abundant supply of the best boys, bib | p 
in physique and character, of the United Kingdom, and ma | à 


pass their working lives in it not only contentedly but prol | h 
Leave of absence is granted in abundance. Wages ate pail | 
monthly, and the men are therefore seldom without money" j sa 
the opportunity to spend it on shore as they please : a r 

Their lives, too, on board ship are characterised by every physical = n = 


mental comfort that the most thoughtful care can provide for ie 
lower deck of one of her Majesty’s ships, with its airiness LA 
its warmth in winter, its perfect sanitation and cleanliness, r comps 
xoom and ample provision of mess furniture, could no mS soding ds | 
to the forecastle of a merchant sailing-ship than could the London À 


: n 
respectable mechanic and his family in a model dwelling mi ur p 
the overcrowded dens in St. Giles or Whitechapel rooker1es. te cost a by 
and wholesome food can be supplemented at most mora ptt | fo 
anything, with the single exception of intoxicating ligu0® © vat tom 4 
fancy from the ship’s canteen, which is in itself a small co-opera™ gor J tl 
managed by the men themselves under the presidency © À 


a ; 
Concerts, variety entertainments, and theatrical performant auis” 
stantly organised; there is always a good ship’s library, afers D 
supplies of magazines and papers are handed on from ma g-mat 
Officers and men alike take part in cricket, football, eae can it 
athletic sports, and, generally speaking, nothing whatever hole 7 ie 
is left undone to promote relaxation and amusement, the w” 
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en are thoroughly contented with their service, and that there 


hat the es specimens of her Majesty’s subjects ‘than the naval blue- 


are few Dé 
jacket. 

Th ; 
Jong exper? 
much thoug 
cated with 
ihat are In 
before the 


ese words are extracted from an official report by the 
ter, written fourteen years ago, in which, after a 
ence of merchant seamen and after having given 
ht and attention to their circumstances, he advo- 
much greater detail the adoption of the reforms 
dicated in this article. He again advocated them 
Board of Trade Committee in 1902 so fully that 
enort of his evidence occupies twenty-three pages of the 
the repo f : 
Blue-book. Food and accommodation, though still far from 
satisfactory, have been since Improved, and seamen are now 
entitled to allot part of their wages, but not to receive them 
directly, during their employment. All other conditions remain 
as they were. The writer cherishes no hope that the full com- 
forts of the Navy are ever likely to be extended to the Mer- 
cantile Marine. But they may be approximated. More varied 
fod, daily doles of spirits, and decent living quarters, perhaps 
even mess-rooms, where food can be eaten in comfort, are not 
impossible; advances of wages may be made and leave given 
without extra cost to the owners ; and why, in the present days 
of cheap and good literature, should not a small library be part 
of the equipment of every ship, or even a gramophone be pro- 
vided? The ‘ chanties,’ the rousing sea-choruses, to the accom- 
paniment of which the anchor was weighed and the sails un- 
furled in the good old days of the clipper ships, are no longer 
heard, and are replaced by the creaking of a windlass; but even 
now no one loves music in its humbler aspects more than a 
sailor, and no one is more encouraged by it. No more pathetic 
tale of the sea has ever been told than that of the survivors 
ane Criccieth Castle when, only a few months ago, they were 
a se or water in an open boat in the icy seas of the 
; ae nue. and the spirits of all were kept alive by 
Eo Ae : at were sung by one of their number. They were 
ay e ands,’ but sailors trained and serving in a sailing- 
F thong peed book to read, and music, even that of a gramo- 
th | an h isten to, would often keep the sailor contentedly on 
oreign © T and away from the taverns that face him in every 
FD direct ae the moment he puts his foot on shore and are the 
D song oo ny all his moral failings. And last of all, why 
iine ae e example of the Navy be further followed and 
tion an te in its shortest and simplest form be a daily celebra- 
hundre a every ship that sails upon the seas? It was so 
Years ago. The writer believes that the God-fearing 
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spirit, though hidden, is firmly planteq Ja 
majority of our sailors, whose spiritual needs 
on board their ships and receive scant recogn 


heart, 


are totally ner eh 
ition on Shore E 3 
JOSEPH H. Lo J 
(Formerly H.M. Consul a 4 
asak | 


1 The best thanks of the writer are due to Sir Walter How | 


of the Marine Department of the Board of Trade; to Admiral W ell, g 6 
Honorary Secretary of the National Committee on Sea-Trainiggs a : 
E. E. Cathery, Secretary of the National Sailors’ and Tiree! and to 

help has enabled him to bring down to date knowledge founde ri y 

direct experience of merchant seamen, which extended over an fci his 

more than thirty years, but came to an end nearly ten years ago. Official Ji 0 
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THE POSITION OF PRIVATE: PROPERTY 


N 
: AT SEA IN TIME OF WAR 


Oe of the most important subjects brought before the Hague 
Conference of 1907 was that proposed by Mr. Choate, on behalf 
af the United States, in favour of making private property at sea 
free of capture and seizure. 

This was in the following terms : 

Mr. Choate said : 


The Government of the United States of America has instructed its 
delegates to the present Conference to urge upon the nations assembled 
ihe adoption of the following proposition: —‘The private property of all 
citizens or subjects of the signatory Powers, with the exception of contra- 
band of war, shall be exempt from capture or seizure on the sea by the 
armed vessels or the military forces of any of the said signatory Powers. 
But nothing herein contained shall extend exemption from seizure to 
vesels and their cargoes which may attempt to enter a port blockaded by 
the naval forces of any of the said Powers.’1 


Tn the course of an eloquent speech Mr. Choate said that 


this Proposition involves a principle which has been advocated from the 
beginning by the Government of the United States, and urged by it upon 
other nations, and which is most warmly cherished by the American 
na and the President is of opinion that, whatever may be the apparent 
Ae à interest of our own or of any other country for the time being, 
ne thus declared is of such permanent and universal importance 
future #’ancing of the chances of probable loss or gain in the immediate 
on the part of any nation should be permitted to outweigh the 


Considerat; 7 
a rations of common benefit to civilisation which call for the adop- 
of such agreement, 


iM T| 
1 Lo no cou 
| ntry w 
Eana 77 


The ; 4 ; 
0 cine Portance of the principle has been recognised by some 
Ber. tatest statesmen. Lord Palmerston, in his address to 


lyer 
18: Yerpool Chamber of Commerce on the 8th of November 
declared : 


as the United States proposal more important 


: T canno 

i t : 

À War re hoping + - . that in the course of time those principles 
“ption to h n applied to hostilities by land may be extended without 


BE 
Pélities by sea, so that private property shall no longer be 


Deuzig - 
Ieusième - 
; Conférence Internationale de la Paix, 1907, tome iii. p. 766. 
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Rue LAS ither side. If we look 6 
the object of aggression on elt Ook at 4} 
Pere periods) we shall not find that any powerfy] sone amy, 
vanquished through the losses of individuals. It is the y 
by land and of fleets by sea that decide the great contest 


. S of Nations q 

These words remain true, though he afterwar de s. | 
mind not because he thought that the change would be wee ti | 
to us, but, as Mr. Choate pointed out, because Dur, À 


if we adopted these principles we should almost reduce way bas i 
of diplomatic notes.” Xchange | 

We reply, as Six John Lubbock (now Lord Avebury) diq iva | 
of Commons: ‘Well, that would be a result which we could Gee How | 
not only with equanimity, but with satisfaction.’ emplit 


In 1889 the London Chamber of Commerce asked me again | res 
to bring the question forward in the House of Commons but] Du 
9 u 


suggested that before doing so I should see Lord Salisbury, whid À 
I did. Lord Salisbury said he was entirely with us, and thy | 
if I moved a resolution the Government would support it, that, in | 
his words, we should be ‘ pushing at an open door’ ; but he ad 1 
me before doing so to see our Ambassador to France, as ke | 
feared that France would oppose. This I did, and Lord Lyitm | 
said that if we made such a proposition France would certainly | 
object. He suggested that if some neutral State could make the | 
suggestion it would be more likely to be adopted. Under thes | 
circumstances it was thought better to wait for a more favourable | 
opportunity. | 

Sir Henry Maine, a great authority on international lav, | 
writing in 1888, said : 

These, of course, are economical reasons, but I also look upon the subje’ f 
from the point of view of international law. Unless wars mus + 
altogether discarded as certain never again to occur, our situation is % 4 


3 : ri ter UN 
of unexampled danger. Some part of the supplies which an E JS. 
life and death to us may be brought to us as neutral cargo y | 


i r 
difficulty than before the Declaration of Paris was issued ; but P ni i 
permitted to employ privateers can interrupt and endanger out ee 
a great number of points, and so can any nation with a mati ing i i 
which any material portion can be detached for predatory Pa give Y! a 


seems, then, that the proposal of the American Govern a capt 
privateers on condition of exempting all private prop ae Britain- 
might well be made by some very strong friend © ara gave te fi, 

universally adopted, it would save our food, and it woul ost att | 
modities which are the price of our food, from their ee enemies 
enemies, and would disarm the most formidable class ghee gasoil 4 
i j 


: ; ; - voted 3 3 
The following States, to their great honour, Fe at s ft à 
of Mr. Choate’s proposal to make private proper ue yation a 
from capture or seizure: Germany (with some I a à 
: jii. P- 
* Deuxième Conférence Internationale de la Pax, tome iy 
3 March 1878. 
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… of detail), Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
pois ens Denmark, Equador, Greece, Haiti, Italy, Norway, 
iad Persia Roumania, Siam, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 

an Tat 
Hol tho United States. oe 
and Hose who opposed were Colombia, Spain, France, Japan, 
í ae Montenegro, Panama, Portugal, Russia, Salvador, and, 
Mexica, © Beran 
„as! Great Britain. | | 
: In 1905 the late Lord Chancellor (Lord Loreburn), in a letter 
io The Times, most emphatically endorses the American doctrine. 


He says : 


It may be asked: What prospect is there of altering the law in this 
espect, even if we desired it? An answer may be found in the history of 
r ton upon which, instructive though it is, a few words must suffice, 
ene the last fifty years or more the United States have persistently 
advocated this change, even to the point of refusing to abandon the right 
of privateering in 1856, unless all property, other than contraband, should 
be declared free from maritime capture. Germany, Austria, Italy, Russia 
havo all within the last half-century either adopted in their own practice 
or offered to adopt the American view, and Continental jurists have almost 
without exception denounced the existing law. Last year President 
Roosevelt declared in favour of a new international conference at The 
Hague, and notified that among other matters for deliberation the United 
States intended again to press this very subject on the attention of the 
Powers. Unquestionably the American President, with the immense 
authority he now wields, will exert every effort to maintain his point. I 
trust that his Majesty’s Government will avail themselves of this unique 
opportunity. I urge it not upon any ground of sentiment or of humanity 
(indeed, no operation of war inflicts less suffering than the capture of 
unarmed vessels at sea), but upon the ground that on the balance of 
argument coolly weighed the interests of Great Britain will gain much 


zn a change long and earnestly desired by a great majority of other 
qvers. 


al 


This being the view of one of the principal ministers, it was a 
&reat surprise, as well as disappointment, to many of us that our 


: 1 resentatives were instructed to vote against the proposal of 
the United States. 


What, then, w 
lo say, allege that 
e reasons 


ere their reasons? They did not, I am happy 

it was opposed to our interests. 

in the act given seem so insufficient that I must give them 

oe a words of Sir E. Satow, who was deputed to speak 
: sir E. Satow said: 

Je vous 


K demande ] 
© nous a 


* allons dépo 
labo de répond 


a permission de dire quelques mots pour motiver le vote 
ser. La Délégation de Grande-Bretagne n’a pas cru de 
= ‘dre en détail à tous les arguments présentés en faveur de 
tgaisons M Toit de capturer les navires marchands ennemis et leurs 
Capture ons ee il n’est pas inutile de rappeler que l’abolition du droit de 
que ep ve ne nécessairement l’abolition du blocus commercial. Car 
fla versaire. mesure ont pour but d’entraver le mouvement commercial 
Vor, 1 ardent priver, dans la mesure du possible, des fournitures 
XXTI—No, 430 


of 
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qui lui sont indispensables pour le maintien de la vie én D, 
autre côté, comme Pont fait remarquer plus d’un des ain D À 
férence, tant que le terme ‘contrebande de guerre? 5 élégués à PR 4 
ment limité aux articles qui par leur nature méme ae Sera pas My 
étre utilisés dans un but militaire, et tant que chaque Pie immediate : 
ment se croit autorisée & comprendre sous cette rubri Ta individu 
vivres et de matières brutes servant aux industries pee toute Sore, 
plus facile que de donner à Vexception une étendue ae Tien nes 
règle. Il est donc évident que la proposition d’exempter 4 large wa, 
de la confiscation les navires marchands belligérants et a ly Captus. | 
nest qu'une équivoque capable seulement d’égarer l'opini pe Carpais, 
instruite. On a fait beaucoup de cas des opinions exprimées Publique ry 
écrivains et hommes d'Etat anglais à l'appui de la Dos Plusie, 
opinions datent pour la plupart d’une période assez ét 0 
ditions du commerce et de la guerre maritime étaient tout aie (Ga 
qu’elles sont aujourd’hui. Il ne nous serait pas difficile q'o ee de 
citations d’autres encore provenant de la même source, mais To a 
de signaler à l’ appréciation de la Commission, Pexamen appoi | 
question qui a été fait par un auteur transatlantique contemporain ia 
l'autorité prééminente dans cette matière est universellement reeonny, 
et qui s’est déclaré d’une maniére non équivoque en faveur du maintient | 
droit actuel. 
Quant à l'aspect soi-disant humanitaire de la question, l'opinion deh f 
Délégation de la Grande-Bretagne a été exprimée dans une san: | 
antérieure. Il nous paraît donc inutile de faire remarquer encore w: | 
fois, que l'abolition du droit de capture, même accompagnée de Vabolitis | 
de la contrebande de guerre ainsi que du blocus commercial, ne diminueral | 
en rien l’inhumanité de la guerre. | 
Tl nous semble entendre une voix qui nous enjoint d’observer modératia | 
toutefois—le huitième commandement, mais quand nous lui tendus, 
l'oreille pour écouter ses conseils au sujet du sixième commandement, t 
voix reste muette. . 
On a fait allusion aux paragraphes deux et trois de la Déclaration ; | 
Paris, et l’on s’est efforcé de prouver que cette déclaration, en acc 
immunité à la marchandise ennemie sous pavillon neutre, ainsi QU wi 
marchandise neutre sous pavillon ennemi—à l'exception de la A i 
bande de guerre dans chaque cas—avait pour but de rendre la so a 4e 
désastreuse pour le commerce maritime en général. Mais il es sf A 
l'histoire de cette déclaration que son vrai but était de one anglai” i 
française də ‘navires libres, marchandises libres’ avec la 1689 pai | 
de l’immunité de la merchandise neutre sous pavillon ennemi. 
que l'effet de la règle nouvelle était de sauvegarder Et 
en protégeant leurs marchandises contre la capture e 
la saisie, et que lintention était nullement d’accor IE 
commerce belligérant. Nous regardons donc notre propositi 
contrebande de guerre, dans toute l'étendue de J'expressiom emen 
pas en avant qu'on ait fait de nos jours pour le dévelopP osition 
principe de la Déclaration de Paris Au sujet de la E es 
Délégation belge (Annexe 14) amendée par la Délégatio? 
(Annexe 15), nous croyons ne pouvoir l'accepter 107 pis 
pour les propriétaires des navires cargaisons saisis et ue fort My 
notre avis très douteux, tandis qu'en même temps des ce pale 
seraient imposés aux belligérants. Pour ces T 
Grande-Bretagne donnera un vote négatif. ne 10 
D’accord done avec nos instructions, basées sur U 


+ leurs 149 
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notre avis irréfutables, nous nous voyons obligés de voter 


5 à : ete sas 
sonne sition de la Délégation des Etats-Unis. 
} 


re la $ > 
E reasons then given were (1) that 


tion du droit de capture entraîne nécessairement l'abolition du blocus 
j'aboli 10] 


e 
commerci i p y $ 

The abolition of the right of blockade would be, however, a 
L advantage. This, therefore, is in reality a reason for, and 
rea sh . 
oe against, the American proposal. The second reason was 
nob 45% 


(9) that : 


tant que le te 


rme ‘contrebande de guerre’ ne sera par strictement limité aux 

weles qui par leur nature méme peuvent immédiatement étre utilisés dans 
oa ut militaire, et tant que chaque Puissance individuellement se croit 
Petes à comprendre sous cette rubrique toute sorte de vivres et de 
matières brutes servant aux industries pacifiques, rien ne sera plus facile 
que de donner à l'exception une étendue aussi large qu’à la règle. 


We ourselves, however, had à proposal to do away with the 
right of declaring any goods contraband of war. Our resolution 


was : 
1, La marchandise appartenant a un ressortissant d’une Puissance Con- 
tractante neutre embarquée a bord d’un navire neutre ou ennemi ne peut pas 
être condamnée comme étant de contrabande. 
2. Le pavillon d’une Puissance Contractante neutre couvre toute la 
marchandise à bord.5 
The American proposal would have led up to this, and the 
second reason given by Sir E. Satow against the American proposal 
Was again really one in its favour. 
Tt seems remarkable that, after having voted against the pro- 
posal to make private property at sea free of capture and seizure, 
We ourselves proposed to abolish contraband of war. I confess I 
cannot understand this apparently inconsistent action. 
The third reason we gave was (8) that the American proposal 
ae not diminish the inhumanity of war. Surely it would ; 
Tt ae ae it would tend to diminish the disastrous effects. 
abolish a put forward as a cure for all evils. It would not 
noe a X ; cue cancer, or prevent earthquakes, but that is no 
against ame supporting it. The British reasons for voting 
mem es resolution proposed by America seem to 
oes oe! 7 us, contradictory, and insufficient. Our objec- 
RE at it went too far, but apparently that it did not 
ought surel? i> De us now consider the material reasons which 
be z a ave induced us to give it our hearty support. 
Practically ace Re keene the mere apprehension of a war 
e fact of ee les the value of every ship afloat—not merely 
' T, but even the fear of war. Recollect, moreover, 
£ Dig, a Conf érence Internationale de la Paix, tome iii. pp. 852-3. 
e u. p., 1166. 


4c2 
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the immense damage which “ue Se four Vessels in 
American shipping during the war between the Nort 
South. 

We have heard a great deal in this discussion ah 
but let me ask, Is our Navy intended to protect 
or our commerce to support our Navy? 

Our rule as regards the Navy is that it should be 
those of any two Powers, but our Mercantile Marin 
as those of all the rest of the world put together, 

That the proposal to make private property free fr 
or seizure would be desirable in the general interests 
no one probably would contest ; and that being S0, ev 
contrary to British interests, we ought not, I think, 
our consent. 

But let us consider whether it would be contrary ho 
interests. 

The greatest of British interests is not only the peace but the | 
prosperity of the world. A selfish policy is not only wrong bit ! 
foolish. The country would, I am sure, by an overwhelming | 
majority, give up any claim which could be clearly shown toh | 
unjust, ungenerous, or injurious to the general interests, f 

The proposal to render ships free from capture and seizure is } 
one clearly for the general advantage, and it is therefore for thoe | 
who oppose it to show that it would be so dangerous to this 
country as to justify us in resisting. This, however, I not only | 
deny, but maintain that we ourselves should be great gainers by | 
the change. ae 

No one can have read the various debates and discussions that 
have taken place on this subject without feeling that on A 
point there is an overwhelming consensus of opinion 1 | 
that the present state of things is unsatisfactory, and may beto 
dangerous. 20 peen 

On the other hand, while statesmen and politicians A ; 
much divided in opinion as to the course which we ought to Pinos 
the representatives of our commerce have been almost w 
in considering that we ought to proceed on the limes 
Declaration of Paris. 1 our po" 

The fact is our statesmen think of our Navy an orcas 
of inflicting injury on our opponents in war; W S intere 
men think of our Mercantile Marine and the maten? 
of the country. 

The provisions of the Declaration of Paris t 
agreed are as follows ‘ : 

(1) Privateering is and remains abolished. 


flictea 
h and a 


out the Nay 
our Commer i ÈE 


as Stron i 
© 18-88 grey 


om Captur 7 
of mankin À 
en if it Wet: 
to withhol | 


al 


-on of Paris mi 
s Tt is hardly necessary to say that the Declaration ° 
confused with the Declaration of London. 
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1914 
9) The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with the exception 

raband of war. : y f ; 
of ce utral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, 
Basle to capture under enemy’s flag. Sg | 
Blockades, in order to be binding, must be effective—that 
. 4, say, maintained by a force sufficient really to prevent access 
is to $ P of the enemy. 
que 1870 Prussia decreed the establishment of a Voluntary 
jae which the highest legal authorities have held not to be 
fechnically a violation of the Declaration, though certainly de- 
ee it, so far as this clause is concerned, of almost all real 
ae 3 in fact, to abolish privateering you must go further and 
en the capture of private property at sea. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons on Merchant 
Shipping, which sat in 1860, and which consisted of Mr. Baring, 
Mr. Lindsay, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Horsfall, Mr. Dalglish, and 
other eminent commercial authorities, came to the conclusion 
that ‘the time had arrived when all private property, not contra- 
band of war, should be exempt from capture at sea.’ This 
country has at all times a much larger amount of property afloat 
than any other nation, and has consequently an enormous 
interest at stake. 

The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, in a petition presented 
to the House of Commons, have since expressed their conviction 
that, even if the course proposed would deprive our Navy of a 
certain amount of power, it would on the other hand shield us 
from the infinitely greater injury which the fleets of any strong 
pare State would inflict upon our Mercantile Marine in fme 
of war, 

_ The late Mr. Baring, when this question was before the House 
y 1862, asked the pertinent questions : What country has most 
ommerce afloat, most property to be seized? Surely England. 
nu would gain most by the preservation of that 
rou ae England. You say that your object in war is to injure 
through ee pu es E so much injured in war 
mmerce as England? 
Bin n Doit consider what Te have at stake and what we could 
ra a war. Take, for instance, two countries —Crermany and 

1 a ur first. 

Ose of Fa We know is that our fleet should be stronger than 
Greater tp y other two countries, but our Mercantile Marine is 
-an that of all European countries put together. Our 


( 


are no 


(4) 


to 2 

togethe, ~ over 12,000,000 tons; that of the rest of Europe taken 
ae a little less, that of Germany being under 3,000,000. 

u, We must remember that a substantial amount of 


PE jS iB Emin. Banghisbndnsumaneeveotmpanies. 
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Take, again, exports. ou are over 566,000 ,0001,, 
ing those to Germa best foreign ei Hee X deg 
510, 000,0001. ; those of ty arc 367,000 000) Re \ 
numbers 100, 000, 0007. less than ours, though her arene Ch? | 
larger, and her population 16,000 000 greater. Mone omg | 
are now dealing only w ith oversea commerce, and He OVer 
the amount sent by Germany overland and he trade y 
amounting to 279,000, 0001., her exports to oversea cae rib 
under 90,000,000!., as Pouipared with ours of 510,000 000 les 

Then take Spain. Her exports are 43,000,0001., and dea 
ing those which go overland less than 12,000 0001. ui 

Ts it not idle to suppose that any injury we could intita À 
So commerce could have any effect on a war with th | 
country ? | 

Moreover, we must remember that under the Declaration g | 
Paris (see ante pp- 1136-7), to which we are parties, we coui | 
not take enemies’ goods if they were in a neutral ship, Th | 
flag covers the goods. | 

We may be sure, then, that Germany and Spain, or any ot other | í 
country with which we were unfortunately at war, would secure | 
their exports by sending them in neutral vessels. | 

On the other hand, we could not do so, because there are mi | 
enough neutral vessels to carry our immense commerce. | 

Our Mercantile Marine, moreover, would be in great danger. | 

The Germans have made arrangements to arm their swit } 
ocean steamers, which would be free to prey on our commer | 
and especially on our shipping. This would not do Germaty | 
any good, but would do us a great deal of harm ua 

The following figures’ give the tonnage belonging to W | 
principal countries : 


ate à 


pue 
United Kingdom : : : as Ba 
Russia (including Finland) ə - a erect 1,479,684 
Norway ; 5 à 5 > : : i ; "546,616 
Denmark À A à : : Ê $ Í " 285007 
Germany nue. : : D 
Netherlands . : z : : - : FRET 444,328 
France . 7 A ; : : . ; -O aM 
Spain e tee ; ; RE ee 1,071 
Italy . (ie, Et pers Gye! 

g Austria-Hungary 3 : ; o . 5 EN A 
in NO NE 
Sweden . 5 : Š ; - - : pe ou 
Portugal : o à © : - g i 3 att à 
Greece . z 3 : $ . : : : : tp a 


ared 
This shows how much we have at stake comp 


possible enemy. 
7 Statistical Abstract, Foreign Countries, 


ca, 6009, 1918 * 
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ider, again, the question of imports. 
Cons! salt position makes the matter one of vital importance 
qe imports come entirely by sea; those of other countries 
to ae extent by land. : ; 
bac imports of raw materials would therefore be subject to a 
oa which would raise their price, but not that of similar 
war a 4 going to neutral countries. This would place our manu- 
Ae at a great disadvantage. 
factu £ sider, also, the problem of our food. For the same reason 
a would be raised, to our great disadvantage. I am not, 
He r one of those who take an extreme view as regards our 
ie While Paris and Brussels have plenty to eat, 
aes is not likely to starve. Nevertheless, an increase of 
He would greatly increase the suff erings of the poor, and under 
isting circumstances an increase of price would be inevitable. 
Moreover, as I have attempted elsewhere to show in more 
detail, our investments abroad are so immense, and so widely 
spread, that it is almost impossible to attack any foreign country 
without injuring our own property. We talk of foreign nations, 
but in fact there are no really foreign countries. The interests 
of nations are so interwoven, we are bound together by such 
strong, if sometimes invisible, threads, that if one suffers all 
sufler ; if one flourishes, it is good for the rest. 
This is especially true in our own case. 
England has immense investments all over the world; our 
merchants are in all lands; we have built railways and factories 
in almost every country. It would have a melancholy interest 
if we could calculate how much the Russo-J apanese war has cost 
the rest of Europe. In Argentina alone our investments amount 
to more than 150,000,000]. It may almost be said to be an 
English Colony. The fire in San Francisco cost our English fire 
offices over 10,000,0002. 
We do not, I think, realise how greatly we are interested in 
i ee of foreign countries. People often speak of them 
‘eu condition was immaterial to us—in fact, however, 


Le Welfare is of great importance to us. In the first place 
“ty are : 


mat 


Sn RAE ae 


a 


ee bury i nearly all good customers. Then, again, if the world’s 

3 eo are good, our people get their bread for less, and their 

tte cheap further ; if there are good rains in Australasia, woollens 
? aper. 

HU oe 

Gone: the Crimean war our fleet went to the Baltic and burnt a 

Ae 4 Dsidcrable 


ced ; quantity of Russian produce—that is to say, it was 
belonged a Russia. But whose property was it? Much of it 
 Officeg © English merchants and was insured in English fire 
4000 0907S again, the depredations of the Alabama. We paid 


“tor the damage done to American shipping—that is to 


> 
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say, shipping under the American flag. But t 


was much of it insured in England. The com one sh 
0 


our own property. 
The extension of the Declaration of Paris 


from diminishing the utility of our Navy in var, wo Mk 
free for objects—from a military point of view—of aa ii 


i 
importance than that of protecting our commerce, VER great | 
Moreover, it must be remembered that German 
the sudden expansion of her Navy was the desire 
commerce. If, however, private property at sea Were ded | 
free of capture and seizure, she would, I presume, be wilh oh 
reduce her sea forces, and both countries would save “a 
millions a year. me 
Under the existing system we have much to lose and little a 
nothing, to gain; if private property were made free of capi | 
and seizure we should lose little, if anything, and gain muh, ; 
From all these considerations it is of vital importance tow | 
that private property at sea should be free of capture and seinm | 
It will not, I hope, be supposed that I ignore the moral ai | 
religious arguments, but for the present I am only dealing wit | 
the material aspects of the proposal. | 


to protect be 


AVEBURY. 
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FOR EL ISLAM 


Tax problems offered for solution by the population of the 
Turkish Empire are too various and intricate to be disposed of 
ina book, much less an article. The most that one can do 
is to lay stress on factors of importance and warn the student 
against certain pitfalls. Some leading factors in the present 
situation, as well as its most crying danger, seem to be ignored. 
What is the cause of the Mohammedan fanaticism, expressed 

in brutal massacres of subject Christians, which was unknown 
before the nineteenth century? The Mohammedans of old were 
not inhuman. Compare their conquest of Jerusalem, for 
instance, when the Holy Sepulchre and all the churches were 
respected, with that of the Crusading armies with its awful 
massacre; their treatment of the subject Christians with that 
endured by heretics and Jews in Europe; and it will be evident 
that the religion of the sword in those days was more tolerant 
than that of peace and love. In the Bülâc edition of the 
Arabian Nights, in the fourth volume, there is a story different 
from every other in the book, having in every word the air 
of truth. It is of a merchant who repaired to Acre at a time 
nue. and while there became enamoured of a Frankish 
coe ere wife of an officer in the Crusading host, but 
pe ne from wronging her by thoughts of God. After- 
HE pie across her as a captive, and, as she was then 
simplicity a married her. The story, told with absolute 
nine ith no aspersions on the faith or onions of the 
foul Paste on odd contrast to the Frankish stories full of ‘the 
he mo | acc false perjurious Mahound,’ &c. Yet that 
ae ‘ recognised the honour of the Moslems, esteeming 

ne Eastern Christians, can be shown from history; 


as a] 
Trank that the Eastern Christians loved them better than the 


EQ 
Sec A . On 
of ure under the Mamaluke sceptre, says Gibbon, writing 


e 
Sane ‘sm of the Eastern Church, ‘the three Patriarchs of 
a, Antioch and Jerusalem’ (the Patriarch of Constanti- 
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Y 
nople, not yet fallen, was intimidated by the forces i k 
<, . condemned the creed and council of thew the Ve 
from crushing out the Oriental churches, Moslem mu a 
them. By the Europe of the Middle Ages they woul Presen 
persecuted to extinction for their slight divergence d haye bee, 
When Constantinople fell at length, the conquer — 
the city and its churches equally between the os divi, | 
and though that edict was rescinded half a century vce | 
principle of toleration still endured. Travellers in Tu, a 
the eighteenth century, like Lady Mary Montagu, saa 
moderation of the Turk as something unexpected, a mer a the J 
discovery. Every male Christian paid a tax (the ner 
annually for his life, which was technically forfeit to El di 
In return he was exempt from service in the wars which oa | 
off thousands of the Moslem population. The penal laws we | 
him much resembled those which formerly prevailed in Brean | 
against Roman Catholics, with the exception that his fil à | 
not proscribed. Those laws were often unenforced for years | 
together. They are now abolished. All recent changes hay | 
been favourable to the ‘ Nazarenes.’ Never, so far as I knop, | 
in the history of El Islam have subject Christians suffered perse- | 
cution for their faith. What, then, is the cause of those ‘atroci: | 
ties’ which have shocked the world from time to time in th | 
last century ? | 
I believe the answer to be foreign interference, of a partic- | 
larly intimate and galling nature. | 
Of old, poor Christians and poor Moslems lived on egual | 
terms, chaffing each other freely on the subject of religion, ® | 
many genial folk-tales live to witness. They do so still where | 
equal poverty combines them. But, thanks to interference by | 
the European Powers, protecting each her special brand of ee | 
Christian; thanks to missionary efforts directed mainly 0 7 | 
Christian population; thanks last, but principally, to oe | 
tulations of the Berlin Treaty by which each subject g ae À 
fourteen States enumerated resident in Turkey see ae À 
territorial standing (i.e. is placed out of reach of the law neral a 
country) together with his servants and dependents, ge 
native Christians; the Christian population bas bee ne 
the Moslem in a way which savours strongly of 2° sionat 
Christian has been schooled for nothing by the Dee 


who put him in the way of earning a good nue an 


of attention to the Turkish Government. 
supervision was less keen than it is now, man 
changed their nationality. Without departing tora eg 
or the least intention or desire ever to do 50: 
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of naturalisation from a foreign consul simply and solely 
aper o a pull” in Turkey, and not through any love of the 


Į am acquainted with a man, a Christian 


pative 
U he laid by money and bought property. The son re- 
The à the fez and took to hats, and thought himself superior 
nor Ottoman subjects. Despite his Arab name, he was Italian 
i9 All inquirers, until this year, when word went forth that all 
Tans were to leave the Empire. Then he changed his tone : 
‘tam the son of an Arab, like the rest of you,’ he cried in 
anguish. His swagger of the foreign subject vanished in a trice. 
He begged them, for the love of God, to let him stay. But 
the evidence was clear against him; his fellow-Christians with 
the Moslems drove him out. In his place of exile his one 
thought was to return; his mind was tortured with anxiety for 
his possessions. He bribed some smugglers to convey him in 
with other illicit goods. But in a street of Beyrout, when he 
believed all danger past, the cry ‘ Italiani ! ° was raised suddenly, 
a mob collected, our friend was badly beaten by the common 
people, rescued by the authorities, and once more banished. 
That shows the utterly factitious character of such ‘naturalisa- 
tion.’ 

The great majority of Christians in the Turkish Empire have 
no wish to dwell elsewhere. Except the people of the Lebanon, 
who, in return for their autonomy, were years ago walled in 
with a prohibitive tariff, preventing too much profit from their 
kbours, they would seldom emigrate; and the tendency of 
migrants is to return. Nowhere else could they enjoy the same 
Immunity in the pursuit of rather dark commercial ends ; nowhere 
else could they extort such interest for money lent, or live on 
® txurious scale so cheaply. They have no corporate sentiment 
Rene nationality, nor any solid bond of union in religion, 
a ; sub-divided, aş they are, into conflicting sects. These 
provinces not apply to Servia and Bulgaria—till lately Turkish 
of the — Where a sense of nationality survived and the bulk 
Mc es was of one opinion; but they do apply to 
tones cu almost as much as to the Asiatic 

ave in mind. 
is 2 of education, as of comfort, wealth and luxury, 
wd this za igher among Christians than among Mohammedans, 
ii Sonary . ng entirely to foreign interference (including mis- 
ost ort, rendered arrogant by the capitulations) in the 
avour. The Christians almost everywhere seem pam- 
Gane chammedans neglected and downtrodden. And 
S are not herded to the army, like the Moslems. 
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‘We saved their lives, we kept them jj 
for centuries, I have heard a Moslem cry Eo 
‘and now you say we are their persecutors | à 
them all at the beginning, as you, of Wester 
have done in those days, you would not now 
our Faith forbade it.’ 

‘ Expensive > they have truly been to Turkey : 4 | 
to ‘pets’ there may be two opinions. My friend n hough af 
the Moslems had done all the fighting, and the Be tat 
police, and so on, while the Christians stayed at home ee, J 
multiplied, and made money. On the other hand ma 1 
Christians have been, and are still, good subjects, of high of th q 

3 i ae servie À 
to the State. A list of native Christian pashas— not to x t 
of physicians, clerks, philosophers, and men of letters | 
include few names that are not quite illustrious, oo) 
Moslems and by Christians equally. The Christians have Re | 
had a hand in the administration of finance in Turkey ; her fore | 
commerce has been theirs entirely. A hundred instances ¢ | 
kindliness and toleration could be found for every instance ¢ 
oppression, under normal circumstances. | 

It is only where the foreign consul’s, or ‘ protector’s,’ hani | 
is seen, raising a man above the common lot of Turkish subjects, | 
that any bitterness is found between adherents ‘of the tw | 
religions. The Christians boast of favours, put on ar | 
Then all at once there may arise a sudden madness; and tle | 
innocent—poor, wretched, and half-starving villagers—may sulle | 
for the guilty, being, to the mind of madness, the same speet: | 
The burden of bad government falls heaviest to-day upon the | 
poor Mohammedan, who, seeing Christians, once his equals | 
basking at their case, feels sore with injury. He, the cu | 
of old, has still his pride, but nothing else to lean on for p | 
or comfort. No foreign Power is heedful of his lot. His ea | 
ment, to which he looks with blind devotion, is always haras | 
by the Franks or Muscovites and cannot help him. 

In 1860 at Damascus there was this sore feeling: 
class Moslems did a foolish, rather childish thing. 
some crosses out of bits of wood, attached them to 
the street dogs, and sent these running through 
quarter. The Russian consul took the matter Up. 
were apprehended. At the consuls bidding 
Governor gave orders that for punishment the PF 
sweep the streets of the Christian ward in chains. 
of Moslems thus degraded, with native Christians 
complacently, produced a transitory insurrectl” @ 
that the authorities were powerless to check 


n Europe 
be troubling 


= welt 
goners 
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je of Christians perished, hundreds fled. The Russian 
Thoms house was the first burnt. 
consul $ instance typical, I think, of many others. Russia 


js an 1 ; 
m ines with the subjects of the Porte has seldom been 


in DE of Moslem feeling, or squeamish of the means used 
He her ends. Many thousands of lives have been sacrificed 
ta 


to 0 ie 
- ambitions. 
w fin usury has caused much trouble; for usury, beloved of 


n Christians, is to the unenlightened Moslem an abomin- 
stern : : > 
crime. Where land is the security, the trouble is em- 
m ed; for land in Turkey is a sacred thing, ‘the house of 
e gee and a Christian could not until three years since 
nequire it legally in his own name. Usury has been the cause 
of horrid murders, particularly where the moneylender is 
Armenian and his customers are Kurds, his ancient enemies. 
And here again the innocent many—wretched peasants—have 
suffered for the guilty few—the cunning townsmen. The slaughter 
of women and children, so horrible to us, seems merely logical to 
peoples among whom the custom of blood-vengeance still obtains ; 
and Christians also practise it in warfare. 
As far as I can gather, in two cases only can massacres be 
fairly laid to the charge of the Turkish Government, and both 
cases happened under Abdul Hamid II., a Sultan whom the 
Turks themselves deposed with ignominy. Moslems of the 
better sort are not bloodthirsty. They hate such crimes as much 
aswe do. They have long been worried over the condition of 
their country, seeking some road to quiet out of all her troubles. 
The very massacres themselves are proof that even ignorant 
Moslems were unhappy in the state of things. The Powers of 
Europe, they were constantly assured, desired nothing else than 
the good government of Turkey for the benefit of Mohammedan 
and Christian, both alike. That was the cause, the one and only 
ae of all their interference. This seemed strange, since, by 
ee interference on behalf of Christian sects, by their ‘ Capitula- 
placing many thousands of inhabitants of Turkey outside 
P country’s law—a privilege which has been shamefully abused 
ote lesser Powers which once were Turkish provinces— 
ave made reform a superhuman task. Yet many Moslems 
why a these Christian declarations. That was one reason 
o oung Turk Proclamation of equal rights for all was 
Eva a with such enthusiasm. Moslems hoped that 
Ea of the difficulty had been found at last ; while native 
an ser dared to trust the evidence of their own senses. 
Was too miraculously good to be at first believable. 
Came the disillusion. At once upon the tidings of new 


Ha 
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life in Turkey, Bulgaria threw off the suzeraint 
à x ; ! Y—v 
Moslem pride—and Austria gobbled_Bosnia aa EEY den 
The other Powers which signed the Berlin Tre A reg 
feeble protest. The Christian States had never i Mada | 
when they said their one idea in interference a en, | 
renovation and reform. The last thing they de he Uke | 
revival. At the first sign of a new and healthy life ed was k | 
fell to snatching what they could, for fear lest ee à. her ty | 
she should hold her own. Supine and sick, they mein le | 
let her be. Alert once more and eager for her siren bay | 
no mercy from them. She oy | 
In the European and the Asiatic provinces, in Ay 
and throughout North Africa, in Afghanistan and I 
of Moslem indignation rose, and still is rising against | 
i ici : AU 
was regarded as the grim fanaticism of the Christian Power i 
Tripoli did not allay this feeling. The present onslaught toy 
Turkey by her former subjects—the final tearing up of the Betla | 
Treaty in so far as Europe is concerned, though Turkey is gj | 
called on to observe it for her part—has brought it up to fore | 
heat. To those who know—as Moslems know, exclusively- | 
the part played by Bulgaria in working up the Macedonia | 
troubles, that Power's solicitude for Macedonia appears the ma | 
ironical of pretexts, too shallow to deceive a child m politie. | 
The aim of the Allies, they say, is nothing nobler than a whol 
sale slaughter of Mohammedans, unworthy the connivance of ik 
Western Powers. | 
Bulgaria’s rejection of the suzerainty discredited the Young f 
Turks at the outset with the ruck of Moslems, who look ue |, 


abia, Egyi f 
‘ i 5 
ndia, a yey | 


a 


the loss of territory as an insult to the Faith. me P | 
Turks, thus belittled, proved feeble and were soon ii we 
felt their impotence to cope with the old Moslem feeling. 2 


: nsf 
made the grave mistake at first of relaxing all a i po | 


government instead of tightening them. And er ai in | 
testations of sincere goodwill they got their deat da stl J 


the Powers of Europe, their protectors. They fell, T 
Government (including Christians), representing 2 o Bi | 
opinion, took up their anxious burden of reform. he Powe | 
garia was foremost in the field against it. Agam 


3 f tence. 4 ; 
of Europe shrugged their shoulders, pleading iapa spol w 
. Is it wonderful that every Moslem in the ee ei 


be saying that we are the real enemies t0 Ti e ae 
our last desire to see her Christian peoples "Mosie e 
our real intention to degrade and maim her? | z ogs 
subjects have their, newspapers which publis à 
the English Press, a large section of which à Powe 
in vilifying with amazing ignorance a Moslem 
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left standing, which is the object of their love and fervent 
one te 


ae the simple fact, well ascertained, of the existence of 
de of native Christians loyal to the Porte might give 
a mute’ } 


day Crusaders pause, since it deflates their diatribes. 
our on churches of the East are nie 
The I| survive together. Would any Christian Power have 
them a much? They value foreign interference only as it raises 
Lee ave another. Collectively they stand to lose by any 
Five. Under any other rule they would ere long grow dis- 
; ntented, and sentimentalise about ‘old times,’ as do the Copts 
ent The majority now know enough of the conditions 
which prevail in other countries to recognise that even a chaotic, 
mediaeval Turkey, prolific of disorders and unsafe for travel, 
is better as a place of residence and less oppressive of the indi- 
vidual than, for example, Russia. 
As for Turkish government, * rough in the hand, but genia] 
in the head,” I believe that most of them regard it in the 
Aah with some slight affection. The Orthodox Greek 
Church of Turkey long ago declined to be the cat’s paw of an 
anti-Moslem Power. Her punishment was the Bulgarian exarch. 
The Armenian Church has suffered more than any other from 
the Mohammedan mob, and she preserves the spirit of a 
nationality ; yet it is truly to be doubted if a majority among 
her members would be found to vote for any foreign ruler but 
the Turk. The lesser, weaker Churches are protected under 
Moslem rule from the aggressions of the greater. All have equal 
standing. As in the hotbed of religious strife, Jerusalem, the 
Moslem keeps the Christians from each other’s throats. 
If Christians thus Support the Sultan, what of the Moham- 
a Their loyalty is a religious sentiment, extending far 
: ne the Turkish Empire into ours. ‘The world of El Islam 
7 a what Christendom has ceased to be, one mind, one body 
+ > pune genuine Turks—a small, superior race, en- 
ei e eee of aristocracy—alone of all Mohammedans 
o a out from the Middle Ages into modern life. Others 
imitation £ a do so at the behest of Christian tutors and through 
Beypt, fa T they are subject to relapses one has seen in 
Promise to e ` urks have made the journey by themselves. They 
Wing ee a civilisation as ‘modern’ as our own and 
building les o ours, yet independent and perhaps superior, as 
‘i its Citizens : m on mechanical contrivance, more on culture of 
j “ect of ny Tala hey are Hanafis, members of the only Sunnite 
ET ÿ, theres am which values reason as a guide above tradition. 
Malis hi ore, In their faith itself can welcome progress which 
a hefa’is would deem ungodly. And their influence 
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upon their co-religionists is almost boundless, It 
overthrew the recent tyranny whose ministers w 
of the baser sort. It is they—though not the Younes mt 
brained section—who rule to-day the counsels ee, 
To show the influence they can exert on pois Ep 4 
esteemed fanatical, and also the sincerity of co Com E 
Moslems in the desire for a new era: when, in io "Gora J 
1909, the late Sultan was employed upon his eA Spring g | 
secret emissaries were despatched in all directions Li 
insurrection (which means massacre) with the To sur yi 
crediting the new régime. Only in one district round i -i 
and Adana did massacres take place. Elsewhere quite oe { 
Moslems of the class that generally loves a riot—at a f 
it was some boatmen—caught the envoys soon after their Wi | 
and led them to the Government for deportation, At E 
Turks worked among the rescuers. | 
Upon the Turks, with their prestige as fellow-tribesmen an | 
companions of the Caliph, as liberators of the realm, rests at | 
the hope of the Islamic world. The indignation felt by Moslems | 
everywhere at their unjust treatment by the Powers of Eup | 
is immeasurable, and may at any moment become danger | 
The Turks are conscious of this peril at their backs, and ae | 
doing all they can to ward it off. In the capital they werit | 
a position to maintain good order without the presence oi the | 
foreign warships in the Bosphorus. But in the provinces thee | 
cannot fail to be some ugly outbreaks when the tidings of deleet | 
are known, as must soon happen, in spite of false news cit | 
lated with the best intentions. These disorders the present ú | 
the foreign warships in the Bosphorus will exacerbate, ue | 
all the Powers concerned are viewed as enemies to El Islam. A | 
who can say how far the flames may spread? r 
It seems to me a great misfortune for the British r Ẹ 
that a Moslem Power, the Caliphate, should be put oua | 
the mere wish to practise what we have for years been p aie a 
ing—a nationality that shall be independent of religio mi us | 
ences. For it comes to that. In the four years since 100 | 
toleration was proclaimed in Turkey, Turkey has ba 
of assailants, no defender. The backward Mos 
regard these national disasters as a ‘judgment 
innovations; and that must do incalculable ore Japs? jt 
The most disheartening fact revealed by the © av 
so-called Concert of Great Powers is that Bn Be ey 
millions of Mohammedans has no settled Moslem Fy 


D 
Was the, | 
ere chine Wh, | 


faint conception of Pan-Islamism in its “©. pratio 
Perhaps itis. But mere humanity demand 
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s offered by the poor Mohammedan. The Allies may say, 
DE clusion of the war, that the said problem is no longer 
ab the ortance in the European provinces, so few of the Moham- 
of ‘nhabitants remaining. The trouble will be thus trans- 
to Asia, and rendered more acute by more congestion if the 
“gressive policy of Europe is maintained. Who can say, after 
bits exhibition of their impotence, that the Great Powers can 
guarantee the integrity of Turkey in Asia? The raids on any 
Ping pretext are as likely to continue till not à Scrap of inde- 
endent Moslem territory is left. Conquest 1s no true solution 
of the difficulty ; it only bottles up a spirit which must have 
an outlet, and prevents the Moslem population from its own 
development. The principles formulated at the revolution, and 
since adopted by the Turkish nation as a whole, were as hopeful 
for the Moslem as the Christian. There seems a danger that 
in any settlement arranged by Christian Europe the claims of the 
Mohammedan may be ignored. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN THE NE We ae | 
(ID J 
THE BALKAN CRISIS IN A NUTSHELL 


Humanity has been staggered, to borrow Krügers prophet | 
phrase, by the result of the war in the Balkans. But to lee a q 
happened to be acquainted with the true state of affairs this vad | 
has not come as a surprise. To them it was a subject for marw i 
that Bulgaria had delayed so long, as her army was second to Tu | 
in efficiency, and it could be confidently assumed that it coy | 
at any time make its way to Constantinople in the course of, i 
few weeks. The only explanation was that King Ferdinand, wh | 
is a consummate diplomatist but no soldier, was instinctively | 
reluctant to take the field. He has since shown that ho waite! | 
to some purpose, as he rendered success a certainty by securing | 
the co-operation of Servia, Montenegro, and Greece. If Bulgar: | 
oA with her own unaided efforts was sure of victory, the collapsed | 
a Turkey with the four States against her was bound to be treme: | 
4 dous, as it has proved to be. There can, under such circumstances: | 
: be no return to the gtatus quo ant o bellum, and the only question | 
now before us is the Panao of the conquered territory. | | 
Will the victors divide all the spoils between them, or wey 
certain portions be ruled out of their spheres and rece” E | 
measure of independent autonomy? Then will Servia be | 
mitted to attain her cherished desire of securing one or more PO 
on the Adriatic? As regards Albania the case 18 oe 
Servia has no right to lay claim to a province which 18 
by an alien population which detests her very nee ort po 
Well founded is Austria’s objection to the Adriatic P ent 
gramme, which, if carried out, would expose her ae 


at such a naval station of a hostile fleet within 625 
dence of 1 


tions are 


y enough 
inhabited 


Trieste. Austria has given unmistakable evi 
to come to terms with Servia, and if complica ; 
it will be through no fault of hers. 1 fate ofl J 

As for all the speculation regarding the evyentlry in js 
stantinople, the idea that it might be retained by Bue, 


q they be 
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and moral right to it. Politicians who never get below 
P are too prone to miss the fact that it was through the 

ions of Greeks, Slavs, and of Bulgarians, who are of the 
p ce, and therefore quite distinct, that the Ottomans were 
U co establish their empire in the Balkan Peninsula, and 
enable yas owing to their rivalry that it was maintained. They 
qi a as if Austria had no voice in the question, forgetting 
pees j E were the first to arrest the Mussulman tide and 
p r to secure better terms for some of the vanquished races. 
o has not been the sole champion of the Christians of the 
Tast, and Servia in particular has every reason to be grateful to 
Austria for her action in the past centuries. 

When this fateful war began, experts in the Eastern Question 
turned curious eyes to Roumania, as the appearance of an army 
on her south-eastern frontier would have considerably hampered 
Bulgaria’s operations. Some time ago there was a rumour, which 
obtained a certain amount of credit, that Roumania had actually 
concluded an alliance with the Porte. It was impossible to obtain 
any direct confirmation or contradiction of this report, which is 
now shown to have been utterly unfounded. But there is no 
doubt that a mere hint from Austria would have led to such a 
demonstration, and here, again, her Government has proved its 
desire to abstain from any step which might complicate an already 
sufficiently tangled situation. Roumania is the strongest, and is 
by far the most advanced of the Balkan States, and it is with her 
and with Austria that the future rests, as, while the Allies have 
been signally victorious, they are in some degree exhausted by 
the struggle, and although they may defy the European Concert 
such as it is, they would soon be compelled to lower their tone if 
Austria or Roumania showed any disposition to step in. 

And what of Russia, who is suspected in Vienna of inspiring 
for her own ends Servia’s reluctance to treat? It has often been 
argued that Austria took advantage of Russia’s weakness after 

© great war with Japan to proclaim the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Yet years before that war broke out Austria 
Wes regarded in competent military quarters as more than a match 
or Russia. If à downright quarrel were unhappily to break out, 
e result could be predicted with complete confidence—that is to 


Say, if such a war were confined to these Powers : and why should 
lt not be? 


histori 
the sur 


betw ere is too much disposition to represent this question as one 
ein ie the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente, the fact 
aS Ost sight of that not one of Austria’s or Russia’s allies or 


frie 
a 1s bound to assist either party under such conditions as 


i Policy p take one case alone. The French Republic, whosa 


50 practical and pacifie, would resist any attempt to drag 
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its h 
its interests were at stake. France has been for years 6 nae 
cordial terms with Austria, who, but for the Unreasonap] 4 


y nee 
18 tj 
erman i a 
Objection, 
ports on the Adriatic this is her own affair, and does not oe | 


France, who is par excellence the pacific Power. 

Strange indeed is the situation in Turkey after the bright | 
promise held out by the Revolution of July 1908, when Christians | 
and Mohammedans fell into each others’ arms and, Weeping tears 
of joy, vowed an eternal friendship under the régime of liberty 
which was believed to have set in under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress. Feuds and rivalries were regarded 
as having been dissipated for ever, but soon a jarring note was 
struck by Austria’s annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina and by 
Prince Ferdinand’s proclamation in the following October, and 
also by the restlessness of the Cretans. | 

The Committee grew suspicious of the Christians, and began | 
to devise ways and means for daunting them. There “ie | 
programme for the immigration of 1,800,000 Mohammedans a | 
of 200,000 Jews into Macedonia, Bosnia being confidently 
reckoned upon to furnish 600,000 of these Mohammedans = | 
Bulgaria about the same number, while the Mussulman Tar | 
were also expected to supply a strong contingent. 

Then efforts were made to play the different | 
off against each other. The first to suffer serio 


Christian 72* 
usly ee a 
tions bete M 
e that te M 


War, to remonstrate. But he was brutally insulted, +n i | 
that his people would be deliberately ruined and anni it su f 


soon afterwards à Bulgarian Minister was declaring n ysg” ; 


Servia to the city on the Bosphorus. 
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motive of these civilities was mistaken by the Committee, 

The its conceit attributed them to fear, and soon it was 
which To persecution of the Greeks with its Associations Law, 
capping mong other things, meant the closing of the Bulgarian 
aen mischief for the Christian churches and schools gener- 
clubs TE shall have ten years of despotism decreed,’ one of its 
ers madly exclaimed ; and again was the plan for the over: 
whelming of the Christians in Macedonia by the introduction of 
large numbers of Mohammedans seriously considered. ee 

The result of all this tyranny was that by the beginning of 
the following year Greeks and Bulgarians, who had been in such 
suicidal rivalry, were arriving at an understanding, and that the 
visit of the Servian Crown Prince to Sofia was laying the founda- 
tion of the League whose arms have been crowned with such 
triumphant success. The blindness of the Committee of Union 
and Progress may seem incredible, but it is nevertheless a fact 
that by its hostility to the Christian populations it paved the way 
to this debdcle., 

Well may the dethroned Sultan, if he ever learns the whole 
truth, ask the Committee what Turkey has gained by the Revolu- 
tion when she has definitively lost Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 
Tripoli, and is undergoing so many other amputations. Infamous 
though his own rule was, no improvement set in afterwards; 
indeed, in the opinion of every competent judge, the last state has 
been infinitely worse than the first. 

King Ferdinand is criticised for having called this war a 
crusade, but the definition is quite exact, owing to the intolerable 
policy pursued by the Committee, and as such it has been recog- 
nsed by Christian soldiers in the Ottoman armies. The fact that 
the members of the Balkan League are evincing symptoms of 
es beside the question, as their respective aspirations 
‘te no novelty. Long ago the Servians speculated as to their 
ae of reviving their ancient Empire, the Bulgarians did 
He ha and after the reunion of Wallachia and Moldavia I 

: card Roumanians express the hope that they might one 

into full possession of Dacia through the addition of 


tee ylvania, Bukovina, and the Banate of Temesvar to their 
Tritory., 


a 
lead 


ey for expansion can be easily understood when it 
oan ered that each of these States is maintaining a Court, 
ae À and an army, the quality of which, in the case of the 
Out of all 38 Just been tested with so much success, but which is 
the cannes eee to its size and resources, and that therefore 
fact Mee ae not stand the strain for ever. As a matter of 
Whatever Ostly preparations were made with a view to seizing 
could be wrested whenever the opportunity offered, 


is r 
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and, when business with ‘Turkey has been finally qj 
old rivalries between these States are bound to Le pe Ot 
And their argument that Europe has no right an ed. * 
their’ affairs cannot be entertained for a moment mo 4 
further back, it was Europe who saved Serva 0 go ull ' 
consequences of her war with Turkey in 1876 mae the 
Austria who intervened in her rescue after her Hits: à IE Vas 4 
Bulgaria at, Slivnitza. It was Europe again who ae va by | 
from the fate with which she was threatened after a Creer + 
defeat by Turkey in 1897. So every consideration is due aa | 
from States which owe their liberation to her, ant which ie 
know the meaning of the word gratitude, will refrain Pen | 
act which might lead to complications in comparison with aa i 
what is passing in the Balkan Peninsula, terrible though re E 
would inevitably sink into insignificance. | a 


J. W. OZANNE 


EE AEN AEE 
———— 


Scie Moet ee es é 


ep ee yee Soe omer 


m 
aN 


AT A JOURNEY S EANO 


pe 

hey À [ITTLE army of men and women has suffered me to lead them 
p = ° 

iny ne the last two years over a stretch of land, which some 

A ( ta} 3 = 

ich hasty observers seem to think as easy to cross as a well-paved 
dV, à 


street, and others judge to be less manageable than a pathless 
wilderness. The wayfarers know that neither opinion is strictly 
irue. Caution and toil are needed to make the foothold firm, but 
orderly tracks can be cut, although they must be rather narrow. 
At many points pitfalls threaten. A false step, a wandering 
gait, may breed infinite trouble. The laws of the country pro- 
hibit any loose striding or haphazard digression. Yet if there 
be industry, Vigilant control, obedience to discipline, recognition 
of a common cause and repression of selfish ambition, there is 
good reason to hope that home will be reached without mishap 
or reproach, even amid expressions of sympathy from bystanders. 
This is not the first tour of the kind that some of my comrades 
have completed with me. A few of us have gone together over 
similar ground before. But the journey which has just ended 
has been new to the majority of the travellers, and the route 
has somewhat differed from that of the former tours. In the 
first elation of completing a pilgrimage in safety, travellers are 
prone to rate too highly the merit of their exploits. Their self- 
satisfaction may well stir impatience in the onlookers, if they 
make for the Temple of Victory in gaily decked triumphal cars, 
a a loud thanksgivings in the public ear. But a voyager, 
aa 2 ne has Just escaped from the heat and burden of the road, 
Re ee without offence, muse in the Temple of Peace 
a an of his adventures, before the memory of them grows 
steps ee small advantage for those who follow in our foot- 
our recent aprend a meditation on the methods and purpose of 
We have ee and on some of the principles of conduct which 
| ze “Neh Ge to respect. My associates have worked with a 
ithout a 1s grateful for me to acknowledge, but I speak here 
bilities m nsulting or committing them. The main responsi- 
him ke ust needs rest on the guide’s shoulders. None besides 
on] “Ps the whole field of operation quite continuously in sight ; 
23 he is at ha p q E pa 
and day by day to watch all the changing fortunes 
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of the scene. His range of observ 
complete. 3 

As I write, I am putting my ‘imprimatur’ to 
last volume of the Second Supplement. of the 
National Biography. I trust that my figures of s 
reckoned of relevance to my recent editorial labous a W 
brief comment on them which I am hazarding hes s and 
experience is alone my present theme. It is sad to 3 
that I am the sole survivor of the original little bandia À 
organisers who set the Dictionary on its road nearly ae Acting | 
ago; without intermission, albeit at the outset in a T T Yen f 
capacity, I have personally tended the giant from his dee | 
his manhood, and none has shared the whole of that ex aut i 
with me. The early stages of the undertaking barely ‘ if 
the purpose of this paper, but it is right that I should wall | 
for public memory is often short—how this vast work a | 
originally devised and carried out by George M. Smith, ths | 
friend and publisher of Thackeray and Browning, and tẹ | 
founder of the Cornhill Magazine and the Pall Mal Gazette f 
Mr. Smith did not count the cost of his enterprise. Nor washi | 
public spirit rewarded in his lifetime. But he has taken his rat | 
among national benefactors. A tablet in St. Paul’s Catheinl | 
now records the national service, and his portrait hangs in the | 
National Portrait Gallery. Another name of the past claim | 
tribute of me, that of my predecessor in the editorship, Sir Lede | 
Stephen. It is more than twenty-one years since I succeed | 
to Stephen’s chair after an eight years’ apprenticeship, and Tan | 
conscious of no abatement in my sense of indebtedness to him. | 
whose name has just been inscribed by my pen on the great rol | 
in the latest Supplementary volume. To his training I attribute | 
whatever success has attended my endeavours to continue r | 
traditions, which he inaugurated for the Dictionary, of comp f 
hensiveness, conciseness, fairness, and independence: 


ation can alone b 
” be 


II 


The Dictionary dates its theme from the ee 
the river of national life some fifteen hundred eais ? 
essential value does not depend on the addition O0 © 
have lately died ; its importance as an aid to study i 
is assured if it stopped short of the present era- 
justly ignores the living. It treats only of the 
graphy, however brief or summary, has no title to 
it be complete, and without the finishing toue ee 
biographic record is a fragment. But, in the afar 
men, death is never at rest, and the various € © 


unning > 
first Be sa 


dea à 


kJ 
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. aary’s store are expanding daily. Whatever other purposes 
Die erges it is, first and foremost, a work of historic 
ook i 


referen f successive workers in all manner of human endeavour, 
eave paid the debt of nature after doing something that 
was see the many chains of achievement, which already 
oi i ‘the Dictionary, and the more links that are annexed, 
a a complete the undertaking grows. As far as was prac- 
ue 7 the book has hitherto sought to keep some pace with the 
a of the grim tyrant. When the original volumes were 
oe out at quarterly intervals in due alphabetical sequence, 
oh volume admitted to its pages up to the latest possible date 
those whom death qualified for entrance. I remember that 
frequently the press was stopped so that recognition might be 
promptly accorded in the current issue to some name which fate 
had only just made eligible. In mid-May 1894 I recall how Dr. 
James Gairdner, one of the ablest of our historical contributors 
who himself passed away last month, hurriedly brought me word 
of the death of his brother-in-law, Professor Henry Morley, the 
literary historian. Dr. Gairdner persuaded me to insert a memoir 
of Morley in the thirty-ninth volume (Morehead-Myles), which 
was then passing through the press, and the notice was duly pub- 
lished just a month later (in June 1894). I remember, too, that 
another of these late-comers was Roundell Palmer, first Earl of 
Selborne, at one time Lord Chancellor, who died on the 4th of 
May 1895. His memoir appeared in its due place in the forty- 
third quarterly volume, issued at the end of the following June. 
Such belated arrivals caused printer and editor a passing em- 
barrassment, but I believe their admission well served the interest 
of the future. I do not think that these rapidly compiled 
articles, or others with a like history, which are now embedded 
mee mighty mass, betray much sign of haste in their composi- 
an The mould which they fill was cast for them beforehand, 
T nt contributor was able to pour in the new metal so 
fi came barely distinguishable from the old. sage 

ree. the original sixty-three quarterly volumes noticed 
i ae recent deaths, the principle of alphabetical arrangement 
is ee in the course of publication, to a steady growth 
etters Frs especially in names beginning with the early 
à origin ae only allowed of Supplementary treatment. When 
eri ed Issue was completed in June 1900, a First Supple- 
Women of accordingly planned to commemorate some 800 men and 
ofthe Di eae who had fallen by the way since the foundations 
the First qe were laid in 1886. Queen Victoria died while 

“Supplement was in preparation. Her day of death (the 
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99nd of January 1901) was made the Jast dat jé 
issi 1 none who died after her wor, © qualit 
admission, and 1 1eY Were includ Pt, 
after a lapse of eleven years, there has been a se ded, Nip! to 
of fresh names, in a Second Supplement which Mr nd Game 5 
Smith, the present proprietor of the Dictionary, hye corga f i 
the same generous and enlightened spirit which hag di Signed, | ' 
the venture at all its earlier stages. Thus the imevitan et k. 
pleteness of the Dictionary’s roll of the noteworthy deag ee, 1 of 
checked once more. : 25 beg | il 
The Second Supplement somewhat differs in scope f |} 
First, although there is no fresh departure in method T te 
deavour was made in the First to supply some 200 nai t | 
omissions of the early periods. Thus the first Supple i 
volumes which appeared in the autumn of 1901 did not al E, 
systematically the harvest of any rigidly fixed number of a A 
A quite recent date of death was not the invariable si Eo 
port to entrance. Apart from the waifs and strays of past a Ii 
turies, the candidates were qualified by death in every year fon | di 
1886 to 1901 if the accident of the place of their names int | wl 
alphabet excluded them already. The new volumes, on the othe | 20 
hand, confine themselves exclusively to those who died within | th 
the very recent period which begins with the death of Quen | 2 
Victoria on the 22nd of January 1901 and ends with the year 19. | cl 
Boundaries so near at hand are in harmony with the origin | hi 
practice. The old traditions go on their way unchanged. The | di 
new volumes maintain the former statistical proportions betwee | i 
the persons commemorated and the general population. The 3 
number of new names amounts to 1635, bringing the tale 0 | th 
memoirs in the whole work to 31,755. Each of the last - | th 
years yields 150 recruits, and they come as before from all - ; ne 
of the United Kingdom and of the British Empire. The tab a pre 
the aggregate annual mortality for the prescribed peron | a 
that, of every 4000 persons who died at adult age, ow gi | Ù 
rat n 


place in the national biographie record. The same 


i 
tinction (1 : 4000) prevailed throughout the nineteenth où p 
according to the Dictionary’s previous standards. P the Die 4 
are the links between the new Supplement and the 0 À yor a 
tionary, while never shirking the difficulties of hee itt | 
biography, has never pursued that path with all a shed ul p 


ment’s concentration. The experiment may 1 piloso 
light on some of the nicer problems of biographical p i 
III 


A main object of collective or national bi 
Spartan aim in scientific exposition, ‘to c 


ledge as_possible in the smallest compass- 
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912 
; so or the language of emotion. Canon Ainger, who, like 
to yhetorle d many another contributor, finds commemoration in 
tephen Supplement, declared that “no flowers by request’ 
e D aree true motto. Clearly the student looks to the 
was the Er facts and dates, without embroidery. The Diction- 
o iy expected to furnish means of correcting ‘ the clock 
y which in details often goes wrong; its function is 
0 
that of 
Timing [se. events] more punctual, unrecorded facts 

Recovering, and misstated setting right. 


On the first page of his exemplary Lives of the English Poets, 
Dr. Johnson spoke scornfully of the vulgar confusion between 
‘a life’ and ‘a character.’ By ‘a life’ the good Doctor meant a 
strict biographic record, and by ‘a character’ a misty panegyric 
» oracollection of vague impressions of personality. The Dictionary 
| necessarily looks askance on the character sketch. Not that it 
' disdains characterisation, but there are well-defined limits beyond 
which its exposition of character may not stray. It is only the 
| novelist or the dramatist who can turn to really profitable account 
| the commonplaces of human psychology. The collective bio- 
| grapher is driven at many points of his work to accept the con- 
| clusion at which philosophers of eminence have arrived before 
| him that ‘the greater part of mankind have little character that 
| distinguishes them from others equally good or bad’; the differ- 
ences are signalised only by material exploits. The Dictionary 
| silently assumes, unless the circumstances forbid, that a man 
| possesses all the average virtues of a son, husband, or father ; 
| a r does his normal professional work with efficiency; 
| ‘av if he be a scholar or a professor he is shy in general 
| onc he can be genial among his intimates. I may not 
Ea a many times such observations have been offered me, 
HE een refused the honours of print. At the same time, 
| memoirs see of personality call for notice, especially in the 
contisenes. the more famous men and women. But even here 
often to a s Incumbent on the writer. The contributor has 
attangemeny or the suggestion of distinctive personality on apt 
and presentment of facts and dates. No expansiye 
= pur igcriminati haracter. 
i Ney touches must suffice. It may be that a pertinent 
Toke lücal note of brevity will be at times as helpful 
asa voluble discourse. 
A any free iles and traditions of the Dictionary prohibit, 
graphic ns ee deviation from its original methods of 
n wh; atment. The newly dead can receive no considera- 
iffers conspicuously from that bestowed on their 
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veteran predecessors. In the Dictionary’s fare 
join on equal terms men and women of Provo Ne 
sponding positions, and none are allowed isolat, ‘ho 
While the area occupied by each career will vary ed pe? 
and eminence of the achievement which calls ¢ 
processes are everywhere at work. ‘Sceptre ine 
company with ‘ scythe and spade.’ Lord Kelvin ane cro 
same plane in the Dictionary all the fellow-w 
fame, whose early co-operation helped on the w 
coveries of his later life. The opposin; g protagonists of 


ce 
0rkers o 


aro sheltered _togetherunder the same roof, In the Su 
Supplément very few columns of type separate Raber at 
ae 


om 


À eit 


1 OF epi 


\Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And hark what discord follows. 


IV 


Fe an 

The scheme may seem at first sight an ambitious tempts | à 
of fate and failure. The biographer of those who have lately ii : 
may well be told in Horace’s words : | 

incedis per ignes 

Suppositos cineri doloso. 

The fire in the ashes is not yet extinguished, and does di 
danger in walking too near. Have not the living ine iol 
lately departed hero or heroine power to thwart the a 
austere operations of historical adjustment? will oe 
sensitiveness compass the suppression or distortion 
information ? 

One cannot dispute the Johnsonian max! 
sity’ of conforming to the sentiment of th 
sparing persons is the great impediment of [us ; 
biography.’ Yet I am inclined to question "iel 
“necessity ’ is unvarying, and whether concrete ©} 
very much substance to the contention that Be nten} 
biography are inherently inapplicable to strict Y nes 
experiments. Biography is of no genuine accoun itall 
for thoroughness and accuracy of statement, for 2 


wel 


m that ter 


temp" 
eful Ss othe 
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able facts. It is human to err in literary research ; 
ihe the high ‘altitudes of biographie discernment ever easy 
3 ut the history of the art suggests that those heights 


$ piography as 1m fee ice : 
Lp poe tion only à delusive plausibility in the familiar maxims that 
| reflec i life should be postponed until time has finally pronounced 
L | is merits or defects, and that his career can only be satisfac- 
ig merits 


Le À on i 
AE torily dese 
<P ing has faded. 


able of proof. 5 re > : 
Among sources of biographic information the personal witness 


| vill always hold the first rank, whether or no much of his testi- 
"| mony be enshrined in letters and papers. In every case there will 
"| he details of importance to efficient biography which live in the 
A memory of friends and colleagues, and with lapse of time will 
“| either perish or will survive in distorted tradition. The personal 
“| knowledge which makes biography complete is ‘growing every 
=| day less, and in a short time is lost for ever.” On such logical 
‘| grounds the motto of sound biography would appear to be ‘the 
| sooner the better’ rather than ‘the later the better.’ This is 
| substantially the creed of Dr. Johnson, who may well be treated 
| asthe final authority on the theory and practice of biography. At 
the same time, the Doctor allowed that ‘if a life be delayed till 
| interest and envy are at an end,’ a perfect impartiality is easier 
id] of attainment than at an earlier epoch. But on the other side of 


| the son must be set the risk of sacrificing a satisfying 


| “Mpieteness and a provable authenticity. 


ribed in an atmosphere from which contemporary feel- 
The converse of these propositions seems better 


|) cap 


| i There really seenis little disagreement on this score among the 
j est practitioners. No law has fixed the precise interval which 
| ght to elapse between the death and the appearance of the 
or but example as a rule shows that it is brief —often 
the ae the average period which the Second Supplement of 
his Li ‘onary of National Biography accepts. Boswell began 

fe of J ohnson within a few months of the Doctor’s death, 
He it, despite its bulk, within seven years—before 
Sin a TRE had been made on Johnson’s circle as it 
® of Tio me ; Five years intervened between the appear- 
ath, Tn art’s voluminous record and Sir Walter Scott's 
0 Morle xecent times the interval has not grown shorter. 
th biogra i exhaustive Life of Gladstone, in much of which 
Nas algo de er 1s himself the indispensable personal witness, 
rent a bre years after the statesman’s demise. The 
= “ney is, indeed, towards a somewhat greater abbre- 
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viation. In the last two years there 
some six or seven full biographies of pr 
died two years or so before the appearance 6 
record. Some of these recent works are far a Ne bip 
mens of the biographer’s art. An ear a Perfect | 
necessarily a well-executed biography, But cea raphy i i 
ventures of our day are generous in their suppl ? the Lo. j 
and papers which throw an inner light on han PE ls 4 
There is nothing to show that anything would ne er an tra, | 
by delaying the compilation, and there are ina been tig 1 
ponement would have entailed the loss of Personal fost a | 
fruit of the biographical energies of our generation à mony, yf 
the conclusion that the reminiscence of living content i 
vee TE Gide . 5 5 CMporarics 
first hand is the least dispensable ingredient, Bronda ie 
the balance of advantage seems greatly to incline ee a 
as contrasted with late biography. Had the Died 
National Biography been inaugurated at the bea 
seventeenth century instead of the end of the nina, 
might possibly have come out a Second Supplement in 
Michael Drayton or Ben Jonson might have noticed the or 
of their lately deceased contemporary, William Shake 
Thereby the wisdom of the world would have benefited ti 
end of time. | 
Any satisfactory account of a well-filled career must be ects] 
In almost all cases there are opportunities of selection andr} 
tion, whencesoever the material be drawn and at whatever d 
the life be published. A somewhat heavier call will bem) 
on the biographer’s discretion when he deals with a contemp 
career than when he treats of one long since closed. Tine 
` interests which are not to be ignored may in a contemporñi} LL 
graphy counsel suppression or partial revelation which ne | 
time makes a matter of indifference. No fixed principi ' "l 
determine what suppression may be desirable. Each oa 
vides its special circumstance. Tact in presenting the 4 à 
often rob of offence many a disclosure which taotle a i 
make harmful. But the determining factor is the sl 
importance of the information to the interpretation "a aft 


features of the career. If the value from ee maj @| 


hay 

e 

omi been 
minent 


1 


biography from any genuine conflict betwee? 
interests. Where suppression is required, US whe 
; ance is_ offered by Cicero’s wise dictum tha te 
deharred from-saying-all that is true, you must S 


aN print 
hr nn ma, nie" 
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i false OF that QE these lines will í eri 
is ner who works on these lines will not fall into serious 


n 5 the argument for delay vitally affected by the implied 
error, : 
jmitation- biography and the moral robustness of th - 
The credit of D1081 i y : ei B19 e Soan 
ity are alike disparaged by the assumption that the nature 
mun! a aii task or social etiquette requires a biographer 
of el rd nothing save what the feeling of family or intimate 
pie approves. The right-minded biographer will not make 
A of domestic affection or private admiration, even where an 
a judgment detects extravagance. But no healthy code of 
Ries will suffer him slavishly to echo the sentimentalities of the 
family circle or social coterie. The biographer’s historic sense Is, 
oreover, bound at times to qualify in the light of his researches 
the contemporary estimate of a career. Every serious biographer, 
indeed, prays for ‘the happy talent ’ with which Cowper credited 
Johnson of ‘correcting the popular opinion upon all occasions 
where it is erroneous.’ The effort must, as in Johnson’s case, 
give the impression of ‘justness of sentiment,’ and must con- 
vince the reader that the biographer ‘ does not differ from others 
through affectation, but because he has a sounder judgment’ or a 
[fuller knowledge. In any case no terms can be made with the 
= fallacious belief that a man’s public achievements and repute 
; (ate the private property of family or colleagues. They are the 
| ‘njan’s gifts to the world and are at the world’s service to be 
ue (scribed and valued by efficient biography, in a spirit of be- 
¿| Quing charity, but at the same time in.a spirit. of liberty and 
| historic truthfulness. x Bae irene 


D 


i 


y 
The restricted scale of collective biography, its comprehensive 
ad the necessary rigour of editorial control, should keep at a 
Le distance most of the perverse influences which tend to 
aa 2 sense of proportion or the just candour in individual 
: aan y: The rules of the Dictionary spare the national bio- 
Fee aoe of the temptations which beset the independent 
compact s. may not administer praise or blame, save in extremely 
eo oses. Mere conventional eulogy is excluded, among 
a Rinne for want of space. There is no room for ‘ la pidary 
Oat aa. f or funerel-oratioas which are never penned upon 
or (in Milto, ten read to the next generation like vapid burlesque 
Which es. i phrase) ‘flattery and fustian.’ National biography 
student ang or 2 long life should respect the needs of the future 
j'Sleading hi very precaution should be taken against the risk of 

© confines hin, If the national biographer be equal to his work, 
fea umself to ‘assured intelligence,’ and lets alone the 
Sossip of the passing hour. His comparative methods 
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of study should beget a mood of detachment, ang a a 
modulated criticism. Although he is not likely to ree 
saraaa = | 
beneficial to the future renown of his hero ag te re igs | 
history. ca 


4 
y | 
í Fame, impatient of extremes, decays, 

{ Not more from envy than excess of praise, | 

The national biographer, when he is dealing exclusively w | 
his contemporaries, 1s inevitably exposed to certain of the With | 
which dog the path of the individual worker in the field. 
to perform his task thoroughly, he has to rely, 
labourer, on the personal testimony, both ora 
eta someting | 
quarrel with the first principles of his art. Private sentiment vi | 
on occasion question his right to independent judgment, Su | 
embarrassments are not unknown in the history of the Sey | 
Supplement, but they are far less common than might b | 
anticipated. The attempt has been made throughout i | 
present the concrete biographic details with uniform precision | 
Tt is curious how often the available public sources of conten: | 
porary information overlook or leave in doubt the exact date a 1 
place of birth of a noteworthy man, his parentage, his schol, | 
the fact whether or no he were married or left issue, bei | 
many particulars of wider moment. The pursuit of clues in al | 
these directions has brought the compilers of the Second Supple a 
ment into a voluminous correspondence with hundreds of fami |. 
circles. As a rule, the results have been satisfactory and have | 
been reached without any sort of friction. There has re | 
reluctance to give the requisite help, and it has been 1% 
for the most part unconditionally. in 

Pride in finding that a relative has passed the test for 


-atjon, 9 
sion usually loosens the flood-gates of family infor th 
the biographer is left to use it at his unfettered diso? “ale 
memoir which owes much of its Substance to does A ily by 
may cause on its publication disappointment to the oF subdue 
brevity, by its modest estimate of the exploits or BY ae 
key. Yet the sense of domestic satisfaction has 12 Be study" | 

“so far as I can learn, outbalanced any grievances: ary goes D | 
family and ‘ private’ communications to the Dis at bad oF 
to justify the plea for early biography. It 38 a fo a Pe 
operations of the Second Supplement been postpo® aval 

when direct personal testimony would no longe? 

many a circumstance of biographie value might 

oblivion, or could only have been recovered at 22 

tive expenditure of labour. A like inference is t0 
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„ast amount of cognate help erations by public offices and 
thors kind of public institution. This assistance has often 
by ee those in the highest positions, whose authentic know- 
ce se corrected some puzzling misconceptions. Such co- 
ledge merits the heartiest expressions of gratitude from those 
CIE gue welfare of the Dictionary at beati n i pene 

have the weliare o y. eart, and it bears 
who, cing testimony to the importance of the living witness. 
E be understood that a perfect readiness on the part of 

ntemporaries to furnish information is not invariably com- 
E nsurate with the efficient power. A kinsman or an intimate 
soquaintance of a noteworthy man will often fail to be of service 
from @ defective exercise of memory or observation. The only 
hope will lie in a very prompt inquiry. I suppose that every 
biographical investigator has suffered the embarrassments of 
Dr. Johnson, who, when he was meditating a life of Dryden, 
obtained with difficulty introductions to the only two survivors 
among the poet’s friends, and could only learn from one of them 
that at Button’s Club the poet sat by the fire in winter and at 
the window in summer, while the other could offer nothing 
beyond the bare statement that whenever a dispute arose in Will’s 
coffee-house on literary matters appeal was made to ‘glorious 
John.’ Nor would it be difficult for writers in the Second 
upplement to parallel another grievance of the Doctor, who 
called upon a female cousin of Pope to enable her to fulfil a 


VI 


gt À om Be has been, while warmly welcoming bricks and 
df constru a kinsfolk, to decline the offer of near relatives to 

Teasonabl the memoir in which they have a family interest. ‘The 
Dugned ness of this regulation has not been seriously im- 
| aticle ieee I feel that the domestic censure, which a published 
a Consulte asionally provokes, both from relatives who have been 
lUstificatio and from those who have not, is a fairly complete 
the Saag of the procedure. Rare cases have arisen in which 
ighey ‘iho e of the national biographer offends because it is 
n that of the family circle. Protests prompted by the 


z. LXXII- N 
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+ 
i One aliy D: 
Coy i | 


more normal sentiments of domestic admiration 7 
to the insidious perils of domestic partiality, 


putation is at times suspected in places where to At iy, 
eye there is no room for it. It has more than once pret À 
to 


offence to mention a father’s humble though reputaby 
to state that a man left a university without à aan 
Lo record the fact and date of his marriage, or how mee 
nothing or how he left a gigantic fortune. mh 
It is not, however, only from kinsfolk that dj 


such encyclopaedic range some part of the varied criticism wil | 
be deserved. It has to be admitted that a certain proportiono | 
inaccuracies, at any rate in facts and dates, escape the vigilas | 
of the correctors of the press, despite all reasonable endeavon je 
to guard against them, but the amount of error, when compatel 
with the vast array of information, is, I think I may claim, it | 
significant. To every censure a respectful hearing 1s given, | 
and whenever contributor or editor is convinced that a posie 
mistake has occurred attempt is made to correct it ab the fist | 
opportunity. a 
No editorial cushion can be free from thorns. In the ie | 
of the Dictionary of National Biography, it is not the “A i 
who cause very many or even the chief embarrass i 
From other quarters come unwelcome disquietudes. l ne tn | 
to send empty away hungry applicants for a kind oe a À 
which the competition is keen; although the sup} Sie | 
tensive, there is not enough of it to satisfy all Coa Sup | 
than once the editor has been told, while the Secos int | 
ment has been in preparation, that by giving 4 P ho woli 
Dictionary’s gallery to some lately departed kins on 
be assuaging a family’s grief. The conditions F e edito 
obligatory ; but to announce it was disconcerting: f 3 gral 
constant endeavour, too, to standardise achievement ws 
and in all branches of human effort is a fruitful sow rise 
me seeks in vain for ‘some mechanical equiv@ 
so as to measure it, as physicists now monn ae 
‘in terms of some arbitrary unit.’ The editoi ton 
guidance for the most part to an instinct br 
tion, and though fatal miscalculation may 
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for troublous perplexity. The editor's daily 
à much room 7 . F 5 
not easy to discharge with unerring efficiency. Tt 
duties im to adapt and proportion to the single scheme con- 
is ae from varied pens; he has to restrain the exuberance 
tribu mn to test facts and dates, to reconcile conflicting 
Que ents on the same topic in separate articles from different 
ee to guard against the omission of details essential to the 
m but liable to be overlooked at times by his coadjutors. The 
\P or will not always be grateful for the atténtions which 
E editor habitually bestows on his manuscript., But my recent 
editorial experiences have furnished so many proofs of contribu- 
tors’ ardour and magnanimity that I take leave of them at the 
end of this journey with a lively sense of gratitude and regard. 
No editor could have less reason to be niggardly in thanks ta 
all with whom he has been associated in the conduct of the 
enterprise. 
! Tf the toil over this Second Supplement has been severe and 
strenuous for all of us—for contributors, editorial assistants, and 
editor—we may find some solace in a statistical inference which 
may be drawn from the contents of the three new volumes. 
Of the 1635 men and women commemorated there, almost all of 
whom have given proof of mental exertion and were fairly 
successful in the affairs of the world, the average length of life 
approaches seventy years. Nearly four hundred, indeed, died 
alter their eightieth birthday, and of these four were cen- 
tenarians. It cannot be unfair to conclude that sustained in- 


tellectual effort iso bar either to longevity or to a reasonable 
measure of happiness in the course of life’s pilgrimage. r 


SIDNEY LEE. 
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THE MYSTERY OF EISHAUspy 


A SECRET OF THE BOURBONS 


So long as the mystery of the veiled princess of t 
Eishausen remains unsolved, so long must we ackn 
the history of the nineteenth century in Europe 
complete. 

It is only within the last few years that the fascination at | 
old letters and records, yellow with age, cast its spell on me. M | 
explain what led me to study a story as strange as, and far moe | 
romantic than, that of the Man in the Iron Mask, I must ay | 
my readers’ patience while I go back to 1908. 

In that year we moved to the home of my childhood, Killin. 
carrick House, in Wicklow. Among other tasks it fell to or | 
lot to arrange a large quantity of family papers, at first m 
uncongenial piece of work to me, but by degrees one of ever | 
increasing interest. Before long I found it impossible to handle | 
these messengers from the past without a glow of sympathelie | 
feeling. The actual handwriting of persons whom- one knew til | 
then only in the pages of history conveys something vey | 
different from the aloofness of print. Canning, the great Due | 
of Wellington, Admiral Rodney, William the Fourth, Queen J 
Adelaide, and many others had contributed to the mass of par | 
we turned over. Especially noticeable were three portes | 
crimson leather, containing some five hundred letters all m i i 
same writing. They were in French, and signed only T | 
interlaced initials ©. S. The period they covered was 1790 to J a | 
that of the French Revolution. I began to read them, a | 
interesting did I find them that I decided to translate and Pl 
the greater number. 


he Castle y À 
owledge thet | 
18 far from 


Bentinck, second son of the first Earl of Portland. + friends # 

Charlotte Sophie’s life was eventful, and her oo ail lett? 
among famous contemporaries was wide. Documen a archi 
concerning her were to be found, not only among à + at 


at Welbeck Abbey, and at Indio (Devonshire), 
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ten in Holland, at Helmarshausen in Germany, and in the 
NU of most European capitals. I confined myself to 

aratively short biography of twelve chapters, and left 
? Ad diaries to supply the rest. But the material that 
pe through my hands was enormous, and in addition to 
re I came across old published works referring to her. 
ne ae them was one which excited my curiosity. I suppose 
F a mystery has an irresistible call. for | most people, 
and the book in question combined fact and fiction so~cleverly 
that none of the family could decide where truth ended and 
pure romance began. Charlotte Sophie was one of the chief 
characters, the hero of the story being a grandson of whose 
relationship to her we have thus far found no positive proof. 
The heroine was a beautiful princess in distress. 

The novel was extremely interesting, the more so as the 
author, with amazing audacity, called his characters by their 
proper names. I met in its pages many members of my family, 
and it cleared up more than one obscure point of our history, 
but the mystery of the hero and heroine fascinated me most. 

The book relates how, after many adventures, the hero, 
Ludwig, undertakes, while still quite a young man, the guardian- 
ship of a beautiful princess of France, who must be completely 
eflaced and isolated from every living being but himself. They 
go to a remote part of Germany, Ingelfingen, from which they 
fly on the execution of the Duc d’Enghien, and then to Hild- 
burghausen in Saxe-Meiningen. Three years later they settle 
at the Schloss of Eishausen, four miles distant. There they live 
from 1810 till they die, she in 1837 and he in 1845. She is 
buried in a garden on a hillside belonging to her guardian at 
dead of night, and before the coffin is placed in the grave it is 
opened that the few faithful servants standing by may testify 
a it really contained the mistress they had never before cast 
Eo eyes upon. All declared that the woman who lay within 

8 extremely beautiful. : 

E was but one way to learn something more of this 
Ny ae story, and in September 1911 I went to Hildburghausen. 
eee ‘dawdled along the charming valley towards my 
quite ahon my excitement grew ever greater. I was, however, 

Prepared to hear that the story had no foundation in fact, 


dacl 
State 


a 5 

a at the people it concerned had never lived at Hildburg- 
ive + T considered the fruitlessness of my journey so likely 
one eit my luggage at the station and drove up to the 


, Do if the first person I spoke to would think me 
` ‘or the book ‘had been published more than half a 


1 
Der D 
translation Bee ae by Ludwig Bechstein. I hope to publish an English 
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century before, is difficult to obtain, and practical] Dy, 
now. 7 forgo 
Arrived in the town I walked into a book shop, į 
open the subject by inquiring if I could buy Br Intending ho 
Dunkelgraf. I am sure my voice must have been Beet | 
< re a . l ead 
I put this question to a boy behind the counter. To Y Whey 
he briskly said Yes, and to my utter amazement he h SUtprigg 
a totally different book with the same title! anded ny 
Then, in a flash, I realised that I had come to the « 
place, and hardly knowing what I said, remarked, «1 fi Tight | 
Dunkelgraf was a member of my family.’ The boy o mk the i 
; l 3 : > $ pened hi 
mouth and his eyes very wide, stared hard at me for anna s 
and then dashed to fetch his father! It was not long a | 
heard that the story was absolutely true? so far as the life | 
the mysterious pair in that neighbourhood was concerned a | 
that the writer of the volumes which had just been put into my 
hands had made a life-study of the subject and lived in the place, 
His name was Kirchenrat Dr. Human, and the bookseller advised 
me to call on him, which I did at once. 
Dr. Human’s researches led him to believe that the Dunkel. | 
graf was a Dutchman, by name Van der Valk, and that the lady | 
was Marie Thérése Charlotte of France, daughter of Louis the 
Sixteenth. The former suggestion I do not agree with. ‘The 
latter startling idea I gradually came to think might be come. | 
It threw a new light on the question of the escape of the Dauphin | 
from the Temple, for if the Duchesse d’Angouléme wasachange | - 
ling, and if ‘ Naundorff’ really was Louis the Seventeenth, | 
wonder she refused to see him! He would certainly bwe | 
unmasked the intrigue. ; i 
Many scraps of evidence tend to make the hypothesis i i 
unlikely. The change in the voice of the Princess after Jeans $ 
tho Temple*; the astonishing precautions taken for 50 p i 
years lest anyone should see the features of the Hishausen "H 
or hear her voice; the recognition of the child who ar 
unveiled for an instant in the early days, and exclaimed oF ‘eal 
a portrait of Madame Royale soon after (that painted ae aed | 
on the journey from prison by a young artist who rs 4 
and was never heard: of afterwards): ‘There is MY age; the à 
princess’; the unstinting expenditure on | her me speak #! + 
strange language ’—doubtless French—she was said 40 past 


* Except that it was not a love story but one of Robes Roch ii 
heroine is a daughter of the Duc d’Enghien and Charlotte de s 
but this seems obviously not the case. It is unlikely that he f the Gr? 
of the lady, and if he did know it, as the trusted librarian © 
of Meiningen, he would certainly not have revealed it. 

* Contemporary memoirs remark this change, and ac 
silence of Madame Royale while in prison. 


ten 


+ by the 
count for it yy 
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r religion—she was a Roman Catholic; the protection 
rand Duke and Duchess of Hildburghausen‘ (a sister 
utiful Queen Louise of Prussia), in whose domains the 
couple lived; the three fleurs de lys on certain gar- 
d after her death, and the Prayer Book printed in 
tonna à year after Marie Antoinette’s birth; Kühner’s remark 
v book, that it would be easy to trace the mystery to the 
5 oe a throne, ‘though I am the last man who would do so’: 
foot sale of a piano Louis the Eighteenth had purchased for 
r niece but got rid of, as he was told that, after all, she did 
not care for music,” and the rumour that when the party escort- 
ing the Princess arrived at Vienna, the lady with them was not 
the prisoner of the Temple ! EX 

Tf there was an exchange, the girl substituted for Marie 
Thérèse Charlotte may have been Mademoiselle Ernestine Lam- 
briquet, who, with her father, was attached to the household of 
Monsieur, and was thus familiar with court life. 

Her father perished in the Terror, and she was never heard 
of again! It may have happened that at first no substitution 
was intended. But let us for a moment imagine what would be 
Madame Royale’s state of mind, if, on taking leave of her, 
Gomin” confirmed her suspicions of the fact that her brother 
had escaped from the Temple! Would she not, in all proba- 
bility, at once tell the Prince de Gavre this stupendous secret? 
And he, deep in the confidences of the Austrian Emperor, would 


first; he 
of the G 
of the bea 
mysterious 
ments foun 


| immediately isolate his charge from her surroundings, and make 


all ready for an exchange, so that never again should the 
Princess have a chance of opening her lips on the subject. We 
know almost for certain, from the correspondence of Lady 
Atkyns,* discovered only a few years ago, that the procès-verbal 
of the Dauphin’s escape was placed among the most secret 
archives of Vienna. We know from a letter in the archives of 
the Department for Foreign Affairs in Vienna that the Emperor 
wished Madame Royale to be accompanied by Mademoiselle 
Lambriquet, ‘a young person with whom she has been brought 
"P, and of whom she is particularly fond.’ What more likely than 

àt the Comte de Provence should devise an appalling intrigue 


« 
ne k Duchess told the late Count Bentinck’s mother that she knew the 


5 ioe did not, of course, disclose it to her. 
The ae Royale was very musical. So was the Princess of Eishausen. 


Play, but ad a piano at the Schloss, and one day when she began not only to 
Sing, the Dunkelgraf silenced her, no doubt to prevent possible 
er voice, 
Worth cae Se this happened in other cases after the Revolution. Still, it is 
TE g. 


i ae the Temple Prison. 
nd of Marie Antoinette, by Frédéric Barbey. The letters prove 


: beyong. 
fall doubt th r 
A at th i 
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to ensure the safety of his crown, and that in the en 


selle Lambriquet should be Duchesse q’ Angoulême i laden, | 
Royale the prisoner of Hishausen ? nd Mada i 

We must remember that Louis the Eighteenth SN \ 
Intely unscrupulous, and the age was one whe, .™ 4 


dy | 
could be committed with impunity so long as nen greai cin, $ 
coming to bribe the instruments and silence those an Vas {op | 
information. There seems now no reasonable doubt Ra Eii | 
the Eighteenth (Regent of France as at first he callin ni | 
knew of his nephew’s evasion, the child whom he had eit | 
illegitimate and then claimed to succeed! Every Court nee 
was in the secret, and found it wise for politica] reasons t a | 
5 . . 0 feim À 
ignorance. The abduction of Madame Royale, hideous R | 
though it would have been, was no worse fhan the fallin | 
seek for and recognise Louis the Seventeenth, and th e | 
together would form a diabolical scheme as complete as jt A | 
daring. "1 
It may be asked why the Duchesse d'Angoulême, on be | 
deathbed, alluded to Louis the Seventeenth as her ‘brother! | 
How else could she allude to him, unless she wished to confes | 
to a double deception? Her remorse, whether his sister or m, | 
must have been overwhelming, for she knew the secret of the | 
Bourbons, but allowed herself to be coerced into silence! | 
Another explanation of the mystery has been recently su | 
gested to me. It arose out of Madame Royale’s letter to Gomi f 
when she took leave of him.’ This letter, which is given in fal | 
in several works describing the journey from Paris to Viem | 
after her liberation from prison, is of a curiously intimate nature | 
The Princess had attached herself warmly to Gomin, whow f 
among the first to show her kindness during her imprisonmet | 
and he was in receipt of a pension from the Duchesse nee, | 
lême in later life. According to this theory—which has ia 
to recommend it—the Princess of Eishausen was the qe 
of Madame Royale and Gomin, born at Tnnsbritck | Mi, | 
Madame Royale stayed with her aunt, another girl qu Mo} 
4 ; R A 5 his wout y 
place till she could be smuggled into Vienna). supp | 
account for the extraordinary seclusion in which the tet t 


2 Jat 
Princess Marie Thérèse Charlotte was kept during T woli J 
on 


| 
| 


also account for the rupture of the negotiations for "a 
to the Archduke Charles, and for the contemptuous ae uches 
treated during her sojourn at Vienna. The fact that ery oust! 
d'Angoulême, in her Dernière Volonté, took the LÉ tend 
step of expressly forbidding a post-mortem on i 


mi 
t, ï 

° It will be remembered that, at Madame Royale an her 
panied her till the emissary of the Emperor met and took chate 


=o 4 
ss 
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this theory.” If the lady of Eishausen was the daughter 
confirm this e. thi must have been a ret for 
ə Royale, this, too, ave been an open secret for 
of Madam i Prussia, and St. Petersburg, and for the 
rts of Vienna, Prussia, etersburg, and for the 
the a Provence. What power could not the latter wield over 
Comte de niece by means of this sword of Damocles! Tf she 
pis unhappy ; ition that a ee 

‘ xpressed to him a conviction that her rother still lived, 
que sily could he silence her by pointing to this weapon! 
bow a to General de la Rochejacquelein (who was a member 
a household) Madame Royale, when dying, sent for him, 
A urged him to find her brother, who she knew had survived 
his imprisonment. She exclaimed : ‘Tt is the nightmare of my 
life!’ When the Duchess died she left a box of papers to be 
ublished fifty years after. If these could be brought to light 
the key of both enigmas would probably be there. Her published 
memoirs are not what I allude to. 

We have no certain means of checking the age of the Princess 
of Eishausen, for no reliance can be placed on the Dunkelgraf’s 
declaration ™ in the death certificate, and a child born in January 
1796 would be eleven on arriving at Hildburghausen in 1807, 
and by means of long dresses might easily be made to look older. 
But when one recollects the isolation in which she lived, and 
the fact that not even one of her women servants was ever 
allowed to see or speak to her, I cannot help thinking that no 
one but an older person—and one accustomed to self-discipline 
and seclusion—could possibly have endured the life. 

Those who caught occasional glimpses of the princess—and 
these were few—described her as of medium height, with large 
blue eyes, a beautiful complexion, and very graceful in her move- 
ments. Geheimrat von Bibra, who had made a study of 
genealogy, once saw the lady out driving, her veil thrown back. 
Ho considered her resemblance to the Bourbons very striking. 
The Dunkelgraf , on the rare occasions when he spoke of her to 


| . tho servants, alluded to her as ‘Her Highness,’ and his bearing 


towards her was always singularly deferential. When she drove 

k invariably accompanied her, and the carriage and horses were 

h autifully turned out. She was dressed in the latest fashions, 

er clothes being supplied by Goullet of Frankfort. 

br will naturally wonder how we know so much about 
ple whose whole object was to escape notice. 


© a 
children will be remembered that the Duc and Duchesse d’Angouléme had no 
of prince Post-mortem, together with embalmment, was invariable in the case 
n esses of France. 


ag follows, Pinkelgrat’s declaration in the death certificate of the Princess ran 
aged 5g ophia Botha, unmarried, a commoner, and a native of Westphalia, 
bave the wro 1s Was the age of Madame Royale. The certificate so obviously 
letters exta ng name and rank that the authorities ignored it. There are two 
u nt, however, which indirectly confirm the lady’s age. ‘ Sophie’ was 


` dam S ‘ 
Prison. = under which Madame Royale travelled when she left the Temple 


Ngon, 
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The basis of nearly all our information isab 
published by the son of the Pastor of Bisha 00k o 
Dunkelgraf’s death. The Schloss and the paron A af 
a stone’s throw apart, and Pastor Kühner wag à a ete at 4 
culture, having been tutor to Queen Thérèse of a of UM, i 
erected a monument over his grave. The Dunkel vatia, % | 
known as Count Vavel, or Varel de Versay, but ne 
it was his real name—kept up a brisk correspondene. ie f 
Pastor on every subject imaginable—history, philo ith i 
istry, politics, local affairs, etc., the servant from o ch 
delivering and fetching the letters, which he always hatin 
white kid gloves. The answer had to be written on the] 
or, if too long, the letter had at any rate to be returned si 
repiy. But Kühner (and afterwards his widow, with whom k 
correspondence was continued) must have copied many of i | 
letters, and these their son gave to the world after the Conn | 
death, with as many facts about the life of the recluse and bs | 
beautiful ward—Kühner’s son saw her once, through his glasses, | 
standing at her window—as he could collect. During all ths | 
years, in spite of the frequency of their letters, the Pastor at | 
the Count never once spoke to each other ! 

Kübner’s book is unprocurable. Booksellers at Leipzig an | 
elsewhere are still searching for it on my behalf, and I hme | 
advertised for it in the Frankfurter Zeitung.” I shall ne | 
cease to try and solve the mystery, and shall welcome the le) | 
of any who may be willing and able to study it also, for I belie | 
that it may help to bring to light one of the greatest polities! | 


e 


: 
los $ 


ed vi 
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Bentinck papers came from Hildburghausen, including the | 


MS. of the autobiography of Charlotte Amélie de la ne i 
Princess of Aldenburg, the grandmother of Charlotte >Er | 


these were in tho possession of the author of th 
referred to; but, as he and bis son are dead, it see 
to learn how he acquired them. It is thought 
death of the latter all his papers were sold. be 
documents which were bought at an auction m 
include Countess Bentinck’s marriage contract 2? 
separation. 


d her 


OND: 
ELIZABETH Le | 
: ÿ 
2 It was published at Frankfort. family wbo ii 

2 A friend informs me that a member of the spa connexio “yes 
Oxford with her grandfather used to hint at the fact ae after te a 
once rendered a great but secret service to the Bourbons at with Be 


tion. Can this have been the Dunkelgraf? It would come 
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| RURAL LABOURERS 


mas problem of housing in the towns and cities of the United 
Kingdom has of late years received considerable attention, but 
the problem of rural housing has, until quite recently, been wholly 
neglected. It is true that Mr. Balfour’s Housing of the Working 
Classes Act was passed twenty-two years ago, but the local 
bodies were unwilling to adopt Part III., which enabled them 
io build cottages, since such dwellings could not be erected 
without placing a burden upon the rates. 
In 1909 the Housing and Town Planning Act was passed, 
but this Act has failed to deal with the difficulties which confront 
us. At the present moment, however, all parties in the State 
are beginning to realise the importance of the rural housing 
question, which lies at the very base of any movement destined to 
revitalise and regenerate our countryside. 
In 1909 the Housing and Town Planning Act was passed, 
but until last October it had affected the situation very slightly. 
The official returns show that the total amount of loans sanc- 
. toned was less than 80,0007., and the number of houses provided 
| only 398. 
The introduction, however, of a Housing Bill by a private 
ner Sir Arthur Griffith Boscawen, M.P., caused a remark- 
| Men of public opinion and a quickening of the 
4 no g tho Local Government Board in speeding-up the 
ek rod of the Housing and Town Planning Act. During the 
onan a a considerable number of loans to the local 
: es ave been sanctioned, but as yet only the fringe of 
blem has been touched. 
erty ceation conducted by the National Land and Home 
mac a ample proof of the inadequacy of the present 
distri "y. In May 1912 a letter was addressed to all the rural 


re ct Councils in England and Wales asking them to reply ta 
9 questions : 


‘Ar : : 5 
Your do for labourers required in any of the parishes 


l 
Lo 
ut 6 0007 S 


€venteen rural district councils, involving an expenditure of 
» Were under consideration on the 31st of October 
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(2) ‘ Could the council build cott 
causing a burden on the rates?’ 

(3) ‘Is the council in favour of assistance a + 
some central housing authority, so that the co À gran à. | 
the demand for cottages without overburdening the Yo, | 

There are some 655 rural district councils in pee | 
Wales, and answers to these questions have } , 
332; so that this inquiry has given us a ver 
housing conditions throughout the country ; 
present legislation is ineffective, and it has a } 
to the lines on which the councils themselves desire th fae 
may be taken. The returns are of great interest, and i act 
much light upon rural housing that it will be well to es 
them. For the purpose of investigation ten counties in En , 
which can most truly be called agricultural counties or ; 
taken ; since the housing problem in counties such as Lane, | 
Staffordshire, and similar semi-manufacturing areas jg as TA | 
urban as it is rural, and will not therefore come within the se | 
of our investigation. 

To begin with Norfolk. There are in this county tra | 


ag 5 k f 
ges for labourers 
sw 


ne Teceiy 

y fair knowl u 
: dre 
it has shom y 
florded evig 


rural districts, and replies have been received from sixteen. Oy | 
of these, fifteen councils report a dearth of housing accommo: | 
tion in their areas; only one (Aylsham) reports a sufficiency d 
cottages for the labouring classes; and in Aylsham ther à, 
known to be as great a dearth of accommodation as in any alte 
district in the county. Fifteen councils state their inability i 
build without placing a burden upon the rates; one coul} 
(Henstead) says that they can build without rate aid, but A | 
that the cottages are erected they cannot let them at the 
previously fixed; the rents will therefore have to be retut | 
and thus a burden will be placed upon the rates. : 

And now what of the four councils which have noi tep 
the inquiry? They are Downham, Forehoe, Mitford, a 
Lynn. The medical officer of health reports on the © =e 
Southery, in the district of Downham, that ‘in eight ee ee 
are no windows in the rear, and only a front door ie 
houses are without staircases, the approach to bee pine | 
step-ladders.’ The Downham Rural District Council us 
over, been pressed by the Local Government on 
housing inquiry under the Act; but this has not 

A report was presented to the Forehoe Rura! ie 
a few months ago on the housing conditions ae report 
Costessy. With regard to a row of six cottages t 


that 
. I close 
there is no water supply, no garden, and only on is the P 
) 


six cottages. The yard is saturated with filth 


lied i | 
+ | 


ts belt 
oe” À 
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912 
nteen children. . . . On these premises are found all the condi- 
ston ar for an epidemic. 
tions 


owding is rampant; a man, wife, and eight children 
Overcr two bedrooms, one measuring 12 feet by 6 feet by 6 feet, 
occup ix boys slept,’ their ages varying from nineteen to five 
‘a as another case eight people occupy two small bedrooms. 
y ther shocking case of overcrowding is where two small bed- 
ao nd a recess are occupied by a family of eleven—man, 
r Ra nine children from seventeen years to two months. 
ee Mitford the Local Government Board sent down an 
„spector, and in October wrote to the rural district council 
Buick the Board regard with grave concern the existence of these 
unsatisfactory conditions, and they desire to urge upon the rural 
district council the necessity for immediate action under the 
Housing Acts.’ Yet, in face of this, nothing appears to have 
been done. The only remaining council, that of King’s Lynn, 
bas a very small rural area. 
Now as to Suffolk. Out of eighteen rural district councils 
eleven have replied. Out of those eleven all but one state that 
further accommodation is needed in their areas, and the same 
number state their inability to build self-supporting cottages. 
| No councils report a sufficiency of housing accommodation, and 
| none report that they can build cottages which will let at an 
economic rent. In five out of the seven councils which have 
| not replied we know by the medical officer of health’s reports 
that more accommodation is urgently needed. At Bosmere the 
| housing ‘is exceptionally bad’; at Cosford overcrowding cannot 
| be dealt with owing to the dearth of houses: at Hartismere 
closing orders would result in driving ‘the family either out of 
the district or into the workhouse’; at Samford ‘ house accom- 
modation is insufficient’ ; whilst at Woodbridge ‘an exceptional 
> lumber of houses are in an unsatisfactory condition.’ 
j a n Essex eleven out of seventeen councils have replied to the 
| 5 Nine councils state that there is a dearth of cottages 
while i ae one (Epping) states that there is a sufficiency ; 
: Ro e councils state that they cannot build without placing 
| Camis upon the rates. Although the Epping Rural District 
| healt sue a sufficiency of cottages, the medical officer of 
the ee that ‘the provision of better houses - - - is one of 
teport on Rio nn requirements of the district’; while the 
Old rotten c on district is to the effect that there are many 
Present a ages beyond repair, but there are no houses for the 
Or infor ae Bee oe : j 2 à 
must à mation as to the six councils which have not replied 
ealth 7 cl turn to the reports of the medical officers of 
lericay ‘there is not a parish in which cottages 
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are not wanted; were it not that cottages 
much larger number would be condemne are so Sca 
' ; 02 Cemned and sae 
be closed.’ In Dunmow there is a dearth ae really fer 
the medical officer says, ‘ If I repr Sed ile aston | 
; ? à E esented ever h 9 Chae 
be considered unfit for habitation an Y house thes & 
+) o d got Clos} dm 
should soon be without sufficient houses for th SIDE Orden * 
In Cambridgeshire, out of eleven rural me 
reply. Five state that cottages are needed 
none are required ; while six state that the 
placing a burden on the rates. 
From Wiltshire, out of eighteen councils f 
Ten admit a dearth of dwellings, while three ai Tah 
are sufficient. Twelve state they cannot build n that the | 
cottages, while one council (Westbury) says this a Esupgors | 
In Somerset, again, ten out of seventeen = Pe dog | 
Seven state a dearth—one a sufficiency. Six coun ri] 
cannot build to pay. Of the seven councils that ae = t | 
we may consider the medical officer of health’s reece | 
In Keynsham 185 houses (more than half those exami : | 
‘only two or less bedrooms, a condition which often vai 
moral overcrowding.’ In Langport there ‘is a distinct el 
cottage accommodation.’ In Long Ashton the medical ofice | 
health states that he ‘has repeatedly drawn attention tt} 
insufficiency of house accommodation for the working clases’ || 
In Wells “houses with more bedroom accommodation | 
required,’ | 
In Devonshire twelve councils out of eighteen reply, ant! | 
state that more cottages are needed in their areas; while t 
agree that they cannot build without loss. | 
Matters are little better in Dorset. Seven councils ot ty 
tele reply, and five state that there is a dearth of cottage | 
their areas; while six say they cannot build without pis 
burden on the rates. Of those councils which have not reel” | 
medical officer of health for Sturminster states that the} 
accommodation ‘is anything but satisfactory. In se 
stances impossible to remedy owing to dearth of good ne 
In Sherborne the medical officer of health reports ca > 
population has increased and the number of inhabite 
has slightly decreased.’ ; 
Reports from Gloucestershire are more ee 
twenty-one councils only ten have replied. Fous rat 
of cottages, four a sufficiency ; while seven say #59) jul 
without burdening the rates. The medical offer ni 
report for the county, however, gives us assistance jes 
of five councils which have not replied, and tW0 ani 


given. 


nile uN 
. ~“ People toy i 
district on 1 
In their arene. 


§ 
y Cannot build 


a} 
One tf 
With f 


| 
(14 
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mpden a dearth is reported ; in Tewkesbury it is stated 


a > ; ; 
In C y of the cottages are in a very undesirable state, and 


‘ that man 


it may be necessary for the district council to build 
: (tee to replace any that may be closed.’ It is worth noting 
co 


e Len rural districts practically no action had been taken 
or E f 1911 to inspect houses under the provisions of 
up to the end of 1 p 
the Act. l ER : ; 

In Surrey six councils out of nine reply that cottage accom 
modation is insufficient, but in one (Reigate) that there are 
enough cottages. All state that they cannot build without 
placing 2 burden upon the rates. In regard to Godstone it is 
interesting to note that the Local Government Board wrote to 
this council in September drawing their attention to the reports 
of their own medical offcer of health and their surveyor, and 
asking the council if they had considered the advisability of 
building cottages in their area. Apparently the Board consider, 
that there is a dearth of cottages in Godstone. Of the remaining 
councils, the medical officers of health report, as to Farnbam, 
that ‘ cottage accommodation is still badly needed’ ; as to Guild- 
ford ‘that there is a great scarcity of cottages in the district’ ; 
and as to Hambledon that ‘house accommodation . . . is still 
much needed.” 

In Reigate, where the council state there is no dearth, the 
medical officer of health reports that ‘it is exceedingly rare to 
come across an unoccupied cottage; the demand exceeds the 
supply.’ And in this case again the Local Government Board 
lave written to the council asking them what action they intend 
to take under the Act. 
“The ten counties here dealt with are the principal agricultural 
counties, and therefore most pertinent to our inquiry, and in the 
ty of cases there is need for further housing accom- 
sire ie In Norfolk it is insufficient in every district ; in 
ia st sixteen out of eighteen districts; in Essex in 
cae mice out of seventeen ; in Somerset eleven councils 
nit ct fee report a deficiency ; in Dorset nine districts 
only antes and in Surrey there is, as far as Wo are aware, 
LE istrict out of nine that is not suffering from a dearth 
ages. From Cambridgeshire, Wiltshire, and Devonshire 


Come st ee 
À statements of similar deficiencies, and the reports would 
monotono 


Tn other 
2 detail, an 


Da : 
nel Ga to Question 1 as to whether a dearth of cottages 
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ee In answer to Question 8, as to whether a g 
ilding would be welcome, 169 c i < „Ntate 
building would be ; ouncils say ‘Yes? 
councils say ‘ No.’ oy 
The replies to Question 1, together with the 
rc > reports of the various medi o Oxtracig 
from the reports ical officers of h 
conclusively that a great dearth of cottage acco e 
in the vast majority of our rural districts. : 
The replies to Question 2 afford overwhelming av: | 
fo the 3 ibility of erecting cottages 1 8 evidence, | 
to the impossibility o g ages under the present MS 
which will let at a rental such as the agricultural oa Ae | 
afford to pay, unless a burden is placed upon the rites D l 
rural district councils replied that they could erect ae Big À 
let them without incurring such a burden. Of these, five a a ; 
have undertaken schemes ; and details as to the estimated A | 
and expenditure are given in the White Paper issued by | 
Local Government Board on the Ist of August.’ "+ 
At Effingham the estimated expenditure is 17. in excess ¢ 
the estimated income; at Henstead 3l. in excess; at hin | 
Germans 9. in excess on one scheme and 3l. on another; whi; | 
at Hitchin income exceeds expenditure by 1l., and at Chesterk. | 
Street the balance is also 11. The balance either way is smil, | 
but this all tends to show that councils cannot build withot | 
placing a burden upon the rates. | 
The replies to Question 3 show that local authorities, hain | 


k 


Srani 


mMmodatig 


the conclusion that the only possible solution is for the State | 
make grants from some central fund to enable them to en | 
cottages which can be let at a low enough rental. The ri 
afford, moreover, valuable support to Sir Arthur oe 4 
Boscawen’s Housing Bill, and should be of much value | 
fresh efforts are again made to resuscitate the Bill. Bil w | 
The attitude of the Local Government Board to he Le yl 
far from satisfactory. Mr. Burns was opposed to the a atte | 
of Housing Commissioners, and declared that he could n° os | 
to a policy of rate-aided or State-aided cottages- ‘nie w | 
to the latter has apparently been overcome, oe abando | 
famous ‘Swaffham’ case of October last the Dee og 
their principle of refusing to grant loans 02 a eting 
showed a deficit in their balance sheets. At a ci 
Swaffham Rural District Council a letter from the 
ment Board was read, in which they stated that 
provision y res 
1 à A 
ee golas 


tho Board recognised that any scheme for the 
might involve a small charge on the rates, but a 
as important that a scheme for the erection of 


2 In all these five cases we find it stated that the 


be bome Inyrtdae cn9sials exsist she tits SARS may pear 


Watts 
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as far as possible, be self-supporting, the fact that such a scheme 
ed a small annual deficiency would not preclude them from sanctioning 

the provision of the houses if the circumstances did not admit 
an fo ory self-supporting scheme. 


But, after all, it matters little if Mr. Burns has abandoned 
alt principle of a few months ago, or if the administration of the 
Board is slightly more active than in the past; for neither of 
these things will solve the problem which confronts us—the 
roblem of the cheap cottage. Tf we refer to the White Paper 
of August we find details as to rental, and a study of these shows 
that out of forty building schemes, in only fifteen is the rental 
less than 3s. 6d. per week: the highest rent which an agricul- 
tural labourer can afford to pay. Thus the official papers them- 
selves show that the only solution of the cheap cottage lies in 
the application of the principle contained in the Boscawen Bill— 
the system of grants-in-aid for building. This system has already 
been applied to Ireland, and it will be well to glance for a 
moment at the Irish housing schemes, and to see what has been 
effected there under a system of State grants. The first of the 
series of Irish Labourers Acts was passed in 1883, and various 
amending Acts have been enacted up to 1911. Cottages are now 
built in Ireland under an Act of 1906 which was amended in 
1911, and 211 out of 213 rural district councils in Ireland have 
applied these Acts. 

Under the 1911 Act loans to Irish local authorities will be 
granted up to 4,250,0001. at 3} per cent. for sixty-eight and a-half 
years, the 34 per cent. including the repayment of principal and 
interest. Only 64 per cent. of this charge is met by the local 
authorities, the remaining 86 per cent. being in the form of a 
State grant—16 per cent. from the Labourers’ Cottage Fund 
a 20 per cent. from the Ireland Development Grant. The 
ae pe aye 1. 3s. 5d. interest on every 1007. loan, the 
nr 21. ds. id. being found by the local bodies, with the 
aig Mimics ae let at pee rental without placing 

© urden upon the rates. 
canbe issued by the National Housing and Town Planning 
chet be ew weeks ago contains the following specimen balance- 
an Irish cottage erected under the Acts : 


Receipts Expenditure 


Estim E soa es d 
eo at ls. 34, | Loan of 1704. at 3/. 5s. pa. 5 10 6 
6 Ê + 8 5 0j Less 36 per cent. paid by 

the Government . . 1 19 9 
£3 10 9 
3 5 0 
V Loss rates . «= L0 5 
OL, LXXII— No. 430 oss on rates fee 5 9 
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This estimate, however, contains no allow 
repairs, insurance, etc., so that the loss to 
considerably more than 5s. 9d. 

It is not suggested that a system identical in all: 
would be suitable for this country; but the Irish a its de 


broad outlines and as laid down in the Boscaw a Fo hi, 
l 3 13 ik 


ance Le 
the y : 
lates w 

es Worl 


solution we must seek. 

One important point of difference between a 
English scheme would be in the rental to be 
cottage. In Ireland the rentals vary from 9d. to DC 
England a rental of 2s. 6d. could conceivably be charges dsp a 

If we apply such a rental to the balance-sheet quoted i i 
we get the following result : aboe f 


charged ie k | 


Receipts $ 0 Expenditure 
Do ae | 
Jistimated rental at 2s. 6d. 6 10 O | Loan of 1781. 5s. at 97, 593 
3 14 2 | Less 36 per cent. paid by 
the Government . , 9 lel} 


t uan 
SHl 


Balance . 5 3 £2 15 10 


21. 15s. 10d. on an English scheme at a rental of 2s. 6d. 
This balance should about cover other outgoings, as empiis, | 
repairs, etc. So that under a scheme such as is here onilin, | 
there should be no burden whatsoever upon the rates. 
Loans to the extent of 8,000,0001. have already been grant! | 
to Ireland for housing purposes, and at the present moment th | 
annual charge in respect of the 36 per cent. grant Js SL |, 
Tt has lately been estimated that 100,000 additional ue | 
required to meet the dearth in rural England, and on eo | 
an annual loss of 208,0001. would fall upon the prose cat 11 
Irish terms were adhered to. This expenditure fol si | 
be one of the soundest investments that the country could a ib | 
embark upon, for it is almost impossible to over-estine 
advantages of good and ample housing accomm 
villages. sent! ¢ 
Farmers complain that they are unable to find eee by 
good labour; expert ploughmen, hedgers, and diene pe dee! 
means easy to obtain. No one disputes the gravity © + tbe 
in our agricultural population, and it now seems ee f 
fact is intimately connected with the lack of cottag 
tion. Not only are the cottages too few, but 
ones are very poor. The labourer of the presen 
2 I take 1787. 5s. as the cost of land and building a 6 


price given in the White Paper (No. 293) issued by the 
in May. 
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to live as his forefathers did. Small wonder that he 
s discontented with his surroundings, and ends by 
eating to the towns or to the Colonies. 
eme. Ge that no immediate benefit would result to the 
It = from the erection of additional cottages, but the ulti- 
T to the State cannot be over-estimated—a benefit 
mate ial, physical, and moral. Bad conditions of housing must 
y be a financial burden upon the State; they are 
E oie to a very large degree for the periodic epidemics that 
Ei in our villages, prostrating both rich and poor alike, and 
Bay one of these epidemics is a financial loss. The moral effects 
gre self-evident. You cannot crowd people of both sexes and all 
ages into two small bedrooms, and then expect them to conduct . 
themselves according to the ordinary standards of morality which 
are attained by people living under proper conditions. 
The whole question of rural housing is one which is in urgent 
need of settlement. If cottages cannot be built without the 
imposition of further burdens on the rates, then the Exchequer 
must come to the rescue. If the local authorities cannot shoulder 
the burden—and it is evident that they cannot—the State must 
step in. It has done so in Ireland, and if rural life is ever to be 
revived, must do so in England. The sooner the system of State 
grants is adopted the better for us. There is now a Bill before 
Parliament which embodies this remedy, and which—if given 
fresh facilities—will soon remedy this canker at the heart of 
the nation. 


content 
become 


HENRY BENTINCK. 


4 P 


ao 
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MY THOUGHTS ABOUT THE pray, | 
JAPAN AND IN ENGLayp | 


Two or three friends of mine in Japan have joined in a | 
: : Odin | 
me the Japanese drama books from time to time since 
years. Now I believe I have collected almost all the pee 
dramas in Japan. It has been my habit to read them when] | 
was laid in my ill-bed, and whenever I read these dramas I an | 
always struck with all sorts of sentiment. 1 
In my very early age while I was in Japan, I often went} a 
the theatres. But I was too young to understand those compl. | 
cated dramas. Only I used to pick up a few dialogues here ani | 
there, which I can still remember and recite. Now, reading | 
the whole pieces of those dramas, I can seize their full const | 
tions, which contain many familiar verses to my ears. Itiso | 
of my greatest pleasures to let my recollections go back mot | 
than twenty years ago and understand the plays’ thoroughly at | 
last. Sometimes I feel I can see those actors’ expressions and | 
movements and hear their voices clearly. However, let | 
now not only be in such a dreaming pleasure, but step format | 
to criticise those dramas in Japan. ; a | 
When the dramatists had splendid historical mises E 
could display their fluent verses upon our beautiful Bushi : e 
the deepest taste in humanity. Now let me quote à few p 


last i, | i 


1 
i A Yooh 4 
THE TRANSLATION FROM ‘ GosHo-ZAKURO HORI Kaw. | 
The SCENE or THE House oF GOEMON a 
0, 


The Scene. The little cottage of Sabro Ise y eatmel 
assumed name, Goemon is doing the surgica: 
support his dying mother, with his wife. y had G0 o 

Many patients called on him and they a ing © 
service, such as washing the wounds, and pan ee js 
And now they are all gone. Sabro Ise peeping a glee?! 
room whispers to his wife—‘ Mother is honour J now: 
and all the patients are gone. We are quite a: if that 
me once more that story you told me last mB onoi 
true the murderer of my father is not OU? 


et) 
ied 
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pitsune. O, how glad I am! For I can fulfil my duty of 
wo ie 1 without any difficulty. 
en who was the assassin then? Could you not find out any 


Jue to the assassin from your conversation with Suruga?’ (one 
G the subjects of Yoshitsune). 

z The Wife. No, nothing whatever ! Suruga has identified all 
the victims with whom our honourable Lord Yoshitsune had a 
fight thirteen years ago. Your father was not in that list. That 
was all that I learnt from him! 

Sabro Ise. How very unfortunate am I, not to be able to find 
my father’s enemy. It is just like to grasp the cloud. Now 
shall I be able to find... . 

[A STRANGER comes to the door. He is a tall and 
handsome Samurat. 

The Stranger. Is the famous surgeon Géemon in? 

[THE Wire goes to the door. 

The Wife. Yes, my lord. Fortunately my husband is at 
home. 

THE STRANGER enters. 

The Stranger. Ah, you are Dr. Gôemon? Under some cir- 
cumstance I cannot disclose my own name to you. But will you 
be good enough to have your surgical treatment upon the wound 
I received last night? 

Sabro Ise. It is my intention, especially at this warsome 
time, to cure everybody—enemies as well as my kinsmen—there- 
fore you need not tell me your name. Now let me see your 
Wounds. 

The Stranger. Thanks for your honourable martyrdom. 

[He undresses his left shoulder. Sabro Ise examines 
the wound. 

_Sabro Ise. Um! The wound is very slight. But it was done 
with a very blunt sword. You must feel a great pain. Never mind, 
ie ao will be cured quite soon. Nyobo (the equivalent to 
E nglish ‘dear,’ to call the wife) bring up all the instruments 
nan O, I see another old wound just an inch under- 
anne oe Is different from the new wound! Evidently it was 
CE “ply with a superior sword. You must have suffered very 


sanity er Ah, about that old wound, I suffered very 

could n r I was a Ronin (a fugitive) at that time and I 
ora allord to get the treatment of any professional surgeon. 

EU vor eee have you received such a wound then 2 if 

Were you a konin, perhaps you have committed some crime. 

| a à robber? or a thief? or a murderer? 

deg sat time in Japan it was our national law that the children of the 

should take revenge on the murderer. 
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The Stranger. Well, Doctor, it is rather an 
dicament for me to be asked so many questions. 7 : 
tell you the truth all about that wound now. 

It was about thirteen years ago when the te 


tyrannical Taira families were waving flourishing aes Ott { 
country. They banished my honourable master Ben Overy | 


boundary and confiscated all the lands which olen © casin | 
Then I myself alone went up to Kioto (the Metropolis) Oe 
the movement of Taira. It was just the Spring-b] 
and Munemori, the inheritor of the autocratic Taira, was on. à 
to have the most luxurious picnic with his favourite oe | 
Yuya. I thought it was a splendid chance to assassinate hin | |! 
hid myself in that gloomy bamboo bush of Rokuhara to ane | 
return journey. Then there was aman. I thought he mnie | 
a detective sent by that suspicious Taira family. $SoI attache | 
him with my sword at once. He was a good fighter adt | 
attacked me too. Now you see this wound is what I receiv | 
from his sword. However, I killed him without much diffca | 
But afterwards I found him to be an old man over sixty, aj | 
there were a bow and arrows beside him. Alas! I recosnisd | 
that he too was my own kinsman, the survivor of Minami | 
(the White Flag family), who went there for the exactly sm | 
purpose with me, to assassinate Munemori. | 
I wept! I lamented! And I grieved, but it was too late. Tha 
hundreds of the Taira’s guards were marching toward me mith | 
their brilliant red lanterns. I knew it would give a great ditt 
culty to me if I and that dead corpse were found out by then | 
Therefore I dragged the corpse in a great haste and put if nee | 
the Gojo bridge where I heard some one was fighting. Me | 
lately I heard that the fighter was our honourable Lord . i | 
Bune But of course I did not know that then, and LOS { 
for the temporary device. earls 
Now everything is changed. The tyrannical me T | 
have been annihilated and our glorious White en or | 
ing all over the country. I have no-one to be afraid O° te | 
ever, the world is always too curious. Therefore J 
not to tell this story to anybody else. 
Sabro Ise. Rest assured, My Lord, I shall 
anybody. But what is your name, anyhow? 
The Stranger. My name is Sho-shun Tosabo. Fe p ont 
[Sapro Isp draws his sw” pm 


ape 

Sabro Ise. Sho-shun Tosabo, you shall not €85? p 
sword. You are my father’s enemy. : 
[Sasro Isu strikes Tosabo with Dis oi 

latter parries with his sheathed sw0 ie 


to dety | 
0880m Stan | | 


ie 
| 


J pray 


not repeat 
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abo. Pray don’t be so rash! Was that poor old man your 

Lie her then? How very sad to hear that! And your name? 
o Ise. Well, I tell you my real name is Sabro Ise, one 
ost loyal subjects of our illustrious Lord Yoshitsune, 
ld man you killed was my father, the Hon. Toshimori 


own fat 

Sabr 
of the M 
and the 0 


do Just wait! Let me see! I know the Ises are the 
portant and aristocratic family, and why should you lead 


most im a Le : 
oor life like this? I do not understand. I doubt you are 


such à P 


an impostor ! : 
Sabro Ise. Impostor? Nay, I am not. According to your 


own information now, when you killed my father I was far 
away in Suruga district. My wife sent me the grave news and 
I burried myself to Kioto at onee. Then I was told there was a 
great fighting near Gojo Bridge and many people were killed 
by a stranger, and my father’s dead body was among those 
corpses. That was all, and there was no clue about the stranger. 
Year after year has passed away in the utter mystery about that 
fighting, and then the war was declared between the Minamoto 
and Taira families. I, as the most loyal subject, joined to our 
honourable Lord Yoshitsune and fought all the battles to the 
end. The world knows how I did my duty for the Minamoto 
family. But when we came back triumphant, the honourable 
Lord Yoshitsune told me one evening that that stranger-fighter 
at the Gojo bridge was his lordship’s self. I thought then my 
father’s enemy was my honourable master. If I wanted to be 
filial to my father and revenge I should be disloyal to my own 
master to fight with him. I was in such an awkward position. 
Therefore I bid farewell to my Hon. Lord. I wanted to pass 
all my life in a monastery. Alas! then my old mother became 
Seriously ill. À 
This is why I am now leading such a life, as I know a little 
of the surgical treatment, in order to support my invalid mother 
and my wife. 
in x ae only last night that my wife informed me the murderer 
Ba ather was some-one else, and not my hon. Lord Yoshit- 
eae and I was just grieving because I could not find out the 
remy of my father. Ah, this is the heaven’s help to meet 
You here now. 
Tepare yourself for the duel! 
ih ee Ise! Wait! Wait a few moments. I have some- 
Indeed v l you. I thoroughly sympathise with your sad life. 
is the ee I could fulfil your intention at once, but there 
Uroposa] : Important matter which reluctantly prevents your 
ot duel. Keep your sword in the sheath while I am 
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speaking to you. Lately our illustrious Shogu 
an unreasonable suspicion upon his hon. brothe Yorito + 
a conspirator, and gave the mission to ie a Vos | 
Kajiwara to inspect the matter. In fact, as zu Loue Le 
ful is Kajiwara, it was he who communicated a 
Taira and planned to betray our White Flag and. ith onr ia | 
accused the Shogun’s innocent brother. The ae Cunnp | 
serious. Therefore I, Tosabo, begged the Shot ter y 
accompany Kajiwara for this mission. As] ee, to ket uw | 
Kajiwara sent a detective to the Horikawa Pale his i 
signed agreement with Taira family. But I dicen A i] 
and went to the Palace before his detective arrived the mye | 
got possession of this agreement to present it to af wi 
Yoshitsune. And pray look at my wound, which ig, al 
when I performed this mission. ele | 
Now it is easy for me to give my life to you, but pray li | 
to me seriously. If I did now, who else could save our En. 
Yoshitsune from the suspicion of the shogun? Therefor) | 
humbly beg your mercy upon me until I finish my importa | 
mission. | 
[Tosaso kneels down before Sabro Ise and begs | 
mercy with tears. | 


a 


Sabro Ise. No, no. As long as we did not know each othe, | 


duel with you, Tosabo ! 
Tosabo. That is too piteous, my Hon. Ise. If I waiti] 
fulfil my own intention alone, I may kill you in our duel, A 
this is not my ethic. O, honourable Madame, the matter a | 
as you hear. Will you honourably be the arbitrator a | 
two? For I, Tosabo, faithfully promise you that I ee | 
back when I finish my important duty between the hon. »™ J 
and his hon. brother. Je Sammi | 
The Wife of Ise. Whatever may be, such a noe | 
like the hon, Tosabo Sama will not fail in his own WON" | 
hon. husband shall listen to him. | 
Sabro Ise. This is not the place for the woman. ill 8 | 
keep yourself silent. Now Tosabo, whether you cee no moe f 
T kill you, all depends upon the Heaven's will. Sp | 
but duel, duel... Sabro, 
A voice from the next room. Wait, my 502 3 


[The invalid mother with the pale ee 
comes out with her feeble ama n 
and the wife assists her to gie CONT 
mother speaks with difficulty: 
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y à Are you the hon. Sho-shun Tosabo who assassinated my 
tne, | sband? You are a splendid Samurai. I have heard all your 
i a in my sick-bed, and I thoroughly understand your great 
vi, | rie about the unfortunate trouble of our illustrious Shogun 
try | ad his hon. brother. Pray be at ease. Now Sabro, you have 
ning | aoe been a very sensible son, but why are you so rash today ? 
Vas à Or are you thinking that the human life is always so uncertain 
let te and you may miss the chance to fulfil your duty to duel with 
ipate] him? Tt all depends upon the person. It won't be more than 
Cal hi {wo or three months before the hon. Tosabo finishes his impor- 
Myg tant mission, and I, your own mother, guarantee his life until 
and] | then. KA 
Lai | Sabro Ise. Well, my hon. Mother, I should like to obey you 
ccein | and say, yes. But I can not. About the hon. Tosabo’s life I 
have no fear to wait even three or five years. But Mother, you 
lista | yourself who guarantee his life, are not in safety. Nay, your 
t Ho, | serious illness cannot be guaranteed even three days now. And 
fore] | what was the cause of your illness? All because this fellow killed 
porta my father, the husband to you. You have been deeply grieving 
over this matter for last thirteen years, and I, too, had to 
egs hy abandon my hon. Lord Yoshitsune thinking he was our enemy. 
Mother, your anxiety was piled ten-fold by that, and the result is 
othe, your present serious illness, and I could not look after you enough 
athe; | through my poor fugitive life. This is all through that man 
ja} ‘Tosabo. How could I forgive him? I want to revenge on him 
| at once and see your hon. smile in happiness. 
vant fb | Nyobo (my dear wife) you honourably accompany Mother to 
el bi her bed. Now Tosabo, duel, duel, don’t make any more excuse, 
gai | don't be coward now. 
reel US A The Mother. Sabro, my son, if you have the duel with the 
Jl cone À hon. Tosabo now, you are not only disobedient to your mother, 
Spo f but you could not be filial to your dead father, either. 
| Sabro Ise. Why, mother, why? 
amuri | ; The Mother. Why, my son, you remember the tale of your 
s. M} Fa One evening while he was a fugitive he went to that 
00 


LR bush in order to attack the tyrannical Taira and he 
ye e ack no more. Now the hon. Tosabo’s story coincides in 
detail. Both your father who was killed by Tosabo and 
ai 0 who killed your father tried their best for the sake of our 
all ae family. Only it was the unfortunate accident after 
tonne eel you need not revenge on him. But this is the ques- 
s eae the woman’s concern. However, why you could not 
osalio j to your parents if you have the duel with the hon. 
eee too simple to explain. If the hon. Tosabo dies now 
= $¢ beside him could save both the Shogun and his brother, 


to 
om you ought to be most loyal? Would the spirit of your 
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father be pleased if you killed the hon. To D, 
Samurai is different from those merchants or 
filial to his parents is not only his duty, but he 
to the Shogun. 
O, my hon. Sho-shun Tosabo, how shamefu] is 
who forget yourself for the sake of the Shogun ang k 
before my son, may see the stupidity of my go Neel dom | 
n. 
has he got to shout, ‘Duel, duel’ to such a noble Set ih 
you! murai ie f 
Now, Sabro, my son, I shall not stop your duel à 
But if you raiso your sword against him, I, your own 
die first under your dishonourable sword. Only if I died vet. | 
day, I would not see such a shameful conduct of my son r 
[Sasro Isr repents, and throws himself under hi 
mother’s fect. H 
Sabro Ise. I humbly beseech your generous forgiveness. For 
I was thinking nothing else but to fulfil my duty of revenge — 
upon my father, while you are still in this world, and I have 1 
quite forgotten my greater duty to our illustrious Shogun. 
Tosabo, as you hear, I decide to wait everything until yu | 
finish your noble duty to the Shogun. 
Tosabo. O, how very grateful I am to you. This is all | 
through the noble kindness of your hon. Mother. How coll | 
I thank her ladyship? O yes, here is something. | 
[Tosaso takes out a parchment from his pocket and à 
puts it before the mother. ; 
Tosabo. This is the parchment in which Kagiwara signed his | 
name for the agreement with the Taira families. As I told the | 
hon. Sabro Ise, I have secured it at the Palace last night. 


his? 
The Mother. What could be the better present H 1 
our Bon M 


r for my | 


sy f 
son to present it to our Lord Yoshitsune. I heartily ihan d | 
my most noble and thoughtful Tosabo. Until this so great | 


nbo no) 

tar merg eo 

Ti 

ought to be i À 
à 

TY sont te, 


DY longe | 
mother, vi | 


world longer, I will meet you again. But my Da i 

you will not stay in such a place like this any longe” z 
you may get suspicion from that spiteful Kagiwara. =] 

my noble Samurai. ; 

Tosabo. O, how thoughtful is your Jadysbip ! istant goes 

[The invalid mother with the wife's ass 

to her bed-room and SABRO ISE ; 

door. aled S 

. Sabro Ise. The world often has the unexpected elig at 

the humans often have the unexpected illness, où 


Ta yous 
for YORE.PW Pie Bhim AB RAF RERO i 
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Tosabo. Ab, don’t worry yourself. I shall be most careful 
f my life, which belongs to you. When everything is over, we 
a have a splendid duel. 
5 Sabro Ise. How glad I am to hear that. Sayonara, then. 
Tosabo. Sayonara. | 

[They part, and SABRO comes back to his seat. His 
wife comes out from the next room. 

The Wife. Our mother is dead. 


Perhaps such as Forty-Seven Ronins, Taihei Ki are the good 
examples of the masterpieces, but there is more than one trans- 
lation into English published in Japan, so I omit them now. 

Here is one good example of the Japanese dramas which the 
Westerners may get amazed at for its socialistic spirit. 


The scene of the execution of the famous robber Goemon 
Ishikawa? and his pet-child Goroicht who was twelve years old. 
The robber and his young son were to be boiled to death in a 
large pot on the fire. 

The two executors Hayano and Iwaki take their seats near 
the dreadful executing pot. Plenty of the wood is thrown into 
the fire underneath the pot. 

The prison warder brings Goemon and his little boy. Hayano 
loosens the ropes from the prisoners. 

Hayano. Listen Goemon, as you have not yet confessed, you 
shall have to go through this most dreadful punishment the 
world has ever had. If you love your child and if you feel sorry 
for him, why would you not confess and tell us the names of 
your robber companions and their whereabouts? It is the 
Government’s duty to extinguish all the robbers in the country. 
Just think of that. 

Goemon. It is quite so, my hon. officer. And you may 
Pe biy think I am heartless towards my dear little boy if I 

n't confess. But robbers in the country are just like mice in 
e house. Do you think you can ever extinguish all of them? 
Re make only fifty or sixty companions of mine into the 
es ae that will not help the whole matter whatever. The 
tis E for the nation is only to let them be careful themselves. 
i a own negligence that gives the chance for the robbers 

. I, Goemon, have the farewell poetry for you— 
The da 
Y 


is y May come when you can extract all the pebbles in Ishikawa? 
the seeds of robbers shall remain in this world for ever. 


2 
Th 
Meanin Yapanese characters the name Goemon in this drama has quite different 
Makes th, om GSemon of the preceding quotation. But the English translation 
"ter eins alike. : 
stone Wa is the surname of Goemon and its meaning is ‘the river of 
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This is my last word. And it is usel 

Iwaki—the other executor. But, Goemon any 
as well as your little boy’s may aff > Jours 
you. 

[Here Iwaki looks towards the gate D J 
parents and wife are weeping. a Coen | 
head and sobs, and suddenly 

Be more thoughtful and confess everythi 
lighter punishment. 

Goemon. O, how foolish is your hon. demand 
robbers, promised so faithfully in the beginning fie e Sa | 
not leak the news even to our own families. Now ne Show} | 
break my words to them? Even if I confessed, my ia 
life shall not be spared. When I decide to do the Wickedn on | 
must perform it all through to the end. Whether chou Tp | 
boiled in the oil or burnt in the fire, that would not make ‘ \ 
coward enough to betray all my companions. Now, my dey | 
son, your agony could not be more than half an hour. Yo an | 
my son. Don’t lose your self-possession. Just think asiti | 


were a bad nightmare... . 


y 4 TOOns 1: 
he raises his PM 
Dg In order 


[Here some tragedy happens with Goemon’s para | 
and his wife who came to the gate to rescue th | 
prisoner. The oil in the large pot is boiled on f 
the volume of smoke comes out. | 

The Two Executors. The time is up! It is ready for tte | 
execution. | à 

Goemon. My hesitation for any longer might make JE 
imagine it as my cowardness. ; oA 

[He takes his boy in his arms and jumps ne, 
boiling oil. 

This brave behaviour makes the executors ane © hands: | 
most astonished and they all cover their eyes gin e nt f 
For they all believed that Goemon would make the coih ae | 
the last moment and everything would be ended without | 
this dreadful scene. this a | 

Here I may add that there is one scene pee m P| 
that Goemon was prisoned and brought to the Shog | 
Shogun calls Goemon ‘the worst man in the WO Et 
upon Goemon makes argument against the Shoe 
the robber of the whole country and I am only ue 
few tyrannical rich people; you have committe a 
robbery for your selfishness, but I have done m1? have 
the poor by scattering all the money to them. n ples 
many innocent souls in the battles for your OW did 2° 
I have killed only those tyrannical autocrats who ŒE < 


d every bal) | 
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i to inherit a Now tell me which of us is the worst 
| in the wor 
oO | 
' There has been the question among some English people, 
enon, whether is there any Japanese drama in which the Japanese 
mh subjects rebelled against the Mikado. I give you the most posi- 
Loire tive answer that there none than one. Ono-no-Michikaze 
né, Aoyagi-Suzuri and Imose-Yama Fujyo-no-Niwa-oshiye are two 
good specimens. In the former drama Tachibana-no-Hayanari 
le, 4) panishes the Mikado and calls himself the Emperor Hayanari 
shoal | and ho tries to assassinate the real Mikado, which he fails to 
ould ] do. In the latter drama Soga-no-Iruka does the same thing with 
t boy the same result. They both are the splendid dramas and very 
Ines | popular too, I am glad to say we are too advanced in the taste 
A It of the dramas to mix up our real life and the dramas altogether. 
ke me | These dramas which I have partially quoted must be counted 
yy | asthe specimens of our masterpieces. But among others though 
um | so-called masterpieces, I have found many quite disappointing. 
sift Before going any further on criticism, I must mention my 
own peculiar -position where I am standing today. When I 
was a little lad I was brought up by the pure Bushido-education 
parents | of my parents. Certainly that education has become as my 
“ei |  Uomoveable instinct. At the same time I came out to America 
edgy | frs, then to England while I was half-grown. Since then I 
have been always inhaling the Western atmosphere for my 
for ty | 2ourishment both mentally as well as physically. Thus I have 
| ‘eceived the Western reforming influence quite unconsciously. 
Today my idea is neither pure J apanese nor pure English. I 


| have attained the medium sense between the East and West. 
rio te | pe the judgement of this medium sense of mine it is difficult 
| ‘rime to accept many J. apanese dramas into my heart. 
à However, it would be unfair if one should so narrow-mindedly 
espise al] the dramas which did not suit to his own taste. If 
: drama Is genuine in its own way, we must recognise if as 
masterpiece. 
n Japan, we call the human life ‘ Michi’ or ‘the road.’ 


I ce EET : 
ndeed our daily life is just like to walk on the road. Some roads 


15 ae ar i 
za a ae straight and comfortable, while the others are bent 
Where angerous. It is all depending upon each nation’s custom. 


it, ct any unconveniences on the road we must repair 

a a pee we have to walk round that awkward road. 

i A her way. Now then to repair the road is the duty 

Dre and not of the Dramatists. On the contrary, 

è vivaci St can often take advantage of bad roads to bring ont 
ous sketch of our daily life. 
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Some time ago, my fellow-compatriot K. Tokyo: be | 
a novel called H ototogisu. (It was named N Pan Publig, 
translation.) In this excellent novel he has descri In the Bag 
Japanese life so truthfully. It was -an imme the ay 
Japan. But when it was translated into English a SUCCes i 
rather) many American reviewers attacked it ation Aérien 
it was so unnatural about the mother-in-law.’ sy decane, 
Well, well, well, it must be ‘unnatural’ to th 
3 ee ee e À 
idea, but it is only too true to Japanese. For the Ja 
quite a different life-road from the American. Bate hay 4 
author so thoughtfully has written a preface in ae the J 
explained the present Japanese social life in detail. neu à | 
less fools were those American reviewers who made ch pe À 
criticism without careful study upon the Japanese life me 
least without reading the preface. Only if those reviewer bi | 
attacked the Japanese life itself, I would agree with them, But | 
certainly, it was not the fault of the writer, nay, it was hi | 
great triumph. 
Now, when I read the Japanese dramas with my ‘medium | 
sense’ they appear to me as that novel Namiko appeared to th | 
Americans. However, let me study them carefully and discus 
how far I should reckon as the dramatist’s triumph and hor | 
much to count as their failure through their inferior brains. 
Tt must be remembered that at the time of the great dramatist | 
Monzaemon Chikamatsu and his pupils, Japan was grave) M 
degenerating under the over-cautious government of the | 
Tokugawa Shogunate. ‘The nation’s ‘ Life-Road’ was in bal | 
state. Even now some dangerous parts of our ‘ Tuife Road ma 
not repaired yet. Consequently most disastrous iamo | 
have been befalling upon us. When I was in Paris, 1 a 
at my French friend’s flat. Her husband went 
wrote to his wife that all his Japanese servants 
seemed to him ‘Spies and detectives.’ T could not mu | 
that too strongly for many of them are too curious, ea | 
tive and too suspicious. Now, read 


Meri | 


ing the Japames? em | 
find out this ‘ detective-like ’ spirit has had too much © Rom i | 
almost all plays. Even that famous Forty-Ser7n T a 
covered with that spirit. To some certain aep a cal 
course admit it was the triumph of the dramatists * 

skilfully the national habits at the time upon P ) 
there are many plays which are founded entirely p and Pen 
In some plays, the servants turn out to be the lor ae r ‘ces 
when they throw off their rags turn out to be 

uniform ete. ete. They are no longer the serie an there i 
the poor performance of some inferior jugglers- 
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uicides. No matter what it may be, men commit 
j and women stab the daggers to their throats imme- 
They always say ‘ they die for the sake of their honour- 
2 Of course it is true that Japanese have been very 
io their own masters and ready to die. But at the same 


(ied), ME 
para-kir 


1 


loya: 
a our FRE loyalty to perform this difficulty to live 
for our masters. : te 

But Bakin, the great novelist, was far more successful in his 
famous novel called Hakkenden. In this novel eight subjects 
crformed most difficult tasks, to save their own lives and serve 
for their Lord Satomi. Chikamatsu’s pupils, nay sometimes 
even Chikamatsu himself, seem to my mind that they have not 
quite understood Bushido. In their plays many commit suicide, 
while the real history says those people did not kill themselves. 
Some play has no less than six or seven suicides in one act. 
Suicide in wholesale is simply sickening. And still more it is 
most disgusting to observe that many plays are adopted to cach 
other without reflection. 

Another conspicuous resource of these inferior Japanese 
dramas is always about either life-long parting or the departure 
by death between the parents and children. Japanese are very 
much attached to their children. Whenever the dramatists took 
the advantage of this weakness, they would succeed to win the 
auditors’ hearts. 

If an artist painted Madonna and the Holy Infant, the 
Christians would kneel down before the picture, and if he painted 
Buddha all the Buddhists would bow down before it. But that 
is not the merit of art. So with the dramatist! How cunning, 
how lazy and how very lukewarm to their own profession were 
those dramatists who laboured for nothing but to introduce the 
Weakness between the parents and children. I cannot help to 
underrate these inferior intentions. Of course there are the 
pens in several genuine masterpieces. For instance, 
ee Nijiu-shi-Ko (the twenty-four filialities in our country) 
the ee a poetic scene. The herald from the Shogun comes to 

ee of à supposed-to-be-traitor called Takeda. The Shogun 
a aa of him the head of his young son Katsuyori. Takeda 
fla and the wife begs the herald to wait a little while, and 

Be ying she hopes to find out some excuse to save the son. 

Le pu vue herald goes to the garden and pulls out the 
ihe de Morning Glory with many blossoms, and puts them 
Glories a vase, saying that he will wait until the Morning 
soon ag jt ould wither. (The Japanese Morning Glory withers as 

18 cut from the root.) The mother is in a great grief, 
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but to the surprise of everybody the flowers never aa | 1912 
the herald had pulled out the roots together. a beta, | ang 
resembles so much with Shakespeare’s King John his Sey K i 
gaoler was ordered to blind Arthur with the red-hot i th ia 
found out the poker was cooled and there was no fir Oker be À are jus 
it hot again. And what a strange coincidence that Teh Make À the ot 
and Arthur both killed themselves afterwards! Atay pvo ¥ 
However, talking generally, those too-much detective.r vulgar! 
spirits, too many suicides and the departure of the Parn oe | W 
children in most Japanese dramas do not suit my taste i ü | friend 
add another objection of mine? ‘The dramatists jn a, | beings 
well as in the Western country have a certain tendency to te the ot 
the cause and result too close to each other. That jg to a | as s 
the good one gets good result and bad one gets bad result to | rile 
quickly. (I see this fault more among the ancient Japanes “the 
dramatists, because they were too much intoxicated with the | the ev 
doctrines of Buddha and Confucius.) Open your eyes and obser 4 Is win 
this world carefully. You will find out the world is not alway | gn ene 
in that way. I must reckon this kind of fault as the inferir | of self 
brains of the dramatists who has not power enough to see through | make 
the Truth of the world, and they go on applying their shalloy | come 1 
emotion in their own way. D It 
What is the genuine drama anyhow? It is to accurately out | plants 
line the truth of the human life. upon t 
And surely Love is one of the best materials for the drame, | mots 
- Because it is common to all the nations in the world and is - | cbsery 
same in any epoch! For we humans as well as all ne | ig 4 
living things in this world are growing by the biologia i ihe ja 5 | 
and however may our ideas and customs be changing D Tm | Be h; 
foundation of Biology, shall never cease. It is the pe “| 
fountain springing out from our inner hearts. Je pot th) Du 
quite many love-dramas. Some of them are very en (Dhe À he ha 
were often crippled through that religious condena [musi | of the 
Buddhism condemns the romantic love as à S1: Although those J today 
mention one thing which seems almost paradox. ; jety À 4 Such 
Büddhist dramatists always encouraged the ee ar ; the] Goo 
parents and despised the romantic love, they ane pt | N 
other hand, that, according to the Buddha’s doc while f relie 


gui OT À 
between the parents and children last only 12 vee ge fut M 
the tie between the man and wife would conti say, We” 
world. When a couple falls in love they alway when they 
have been man and wife in our last life, Be world. i 
dying, they say, they shall be united in tne england e fo 
Certainly Love is much more developed 12 é ont 
marriage country. But even in this free-marriag® 
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people in some certain Religious sects who condemn the 
peet cora as those Buddhists, and they refuse to see the 
pve 25 ey simply ignore the essence of Love. These people 
qrama’: Le the dead trees which shall never have blossoms! On 
1, there are quite many who mix up the sacred 

the iat the dirty passion, and they go on to the extreme 


t | Jove W 

À ne discussion about this matter with my J 3 

ka When I had a iscussio] ter with my Japanese 

U end Wakayima he said, People often call those vulgar human 

1 À ce ‘animals.’ But that is too much insulting word against 
1 For the animals never violate their natures 


the other animals. 
; some humans do!’ How true was he! About a few weeks 
a 


ago a very cultured lady modestly signing herself ‘a John 
Bulless’ wrote me a long interesting letter, in which she said 
‘The English stage often introduces the wine and women as 
the evils, all because the man cannot see the beast in himself. 
Is wine an enemy? Ah, no, unless he makes it so. Is woman 
enemy? Ah! no, a friend, if he be not a beast, and a monster 
of selfishness and ingratitude. There are many things which 
make the heart to ache... .’ ‘his may be a good hint to 
some modern dramatists. 

It must be remembered that our life is something like the 
plants’. Some plants have very tiny stalks and a few leaves 
| upon the ground, but, who knows, they often have large strong 
» | tots under the surface! It is often the case that some dramatists 


the | observe only the outward appearance of this world and do not 
the | dig the ground deeply enough, consequently their dramas are 
len | oo shallow. When my thoughts come to this point, I cannot 
im | tel without looking upon Shakespeare as the greatest dramatist. 
He has observed this world deeply. There are leaves, flowers, 
ae fruits, as well as trunks and roots in his plays. And notwith- 
a | a that the woman’s position was different at his time, 
mut À of ie already seen the women thoroughly. He did not think 
those | aie mee and woman as the evils. Most advanced women of 
“the a can accept his dramas without ‘aching their hearts. 
the J goq as Merchant of Venice or Merry Wives of Windsor are 
tis Specimens for love, humour, tragedy and all. 


eee such plays upon the questions of socialism and 
| Students ae getting very popular—especially among the young 
ey have Some of them are very cleverly written indeed. But 
00k at not much value as the dramas. Do you ask me why? 
dit pe plays! There are Imperialists, Socialists, Anar- 
lave ices Catholics, Protestants or free thinkers. ‘They 
tion, ae lons upon each point of their own view without much 
Vor, lich would give the chance to the actors to display 
" LXXII — No. R 4. 
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their abilities. These sort of discussions can be Wee ji 
magazine article or in a book-form. I dare gay a ty 
interest the public and do good in that way. By, fe wo 
are unnecessary to be brought upon the stage, N fn ty 
discussion after discussion on the stage is simply bonne hi À 
true playgoer. They are just as bad as those J apanese A the 
with too many suicides and too many departings between 2 , 
and children. Parents 
Why are many youths so mad about those discussion dram 
now-adays ? Simply because the nations are awaking ian k 
old political and religious ideas. Every individual can no ee 
bear to be under the old yoke. Yet, there are still many Wi 
bulls who would give (or are actually giving) the public trou, 
when the old-style yokes are taken off from them. And th | 
youths are generally very keen on those questions. That js al, À 
and those young auditors could not be the true playgoers atte — 
all. I tell you, whichever way the political and religious questin | 
may be settled, surely this excitement will become ‘an dt | 
story ’ some day quite soon—] dare say in our own lifetime. An | 
the ‘cleverness’ of those poor dramas shall be laughed overs | 
the old ‘ idiot.’ 4 
I remember when Japan was just going to open her first 
parliament some twenty years ago, ever so many new novels 
and dramas about the political questions were born in a ee a 
two. Any books, any plays which contained the words k a 
alism, ‘Constitutional’ or ‘Democracy’ were co “al | 
welcomed by the young Japanese students. But a = 
of those plays are entirely forgotten (except Boe te ae 
the real value of the drama), and to the great ae ae ag 
true playgoers, the public have begun to go ac te of dé 
Chikamatsu of two hundred years ago for then app dt ts J 


tice i 
o no ai 16th a] 


Onger 


drama books by Chikamatsu and his pupils are 1D 
17th edition within only two or three years ae 

The dramas with no other foundation than © | 
are just like the woman’s fashions. Everybody fashion pape W 
on the latest fashion, but who cares to look at the a | 
of the last year? 7 ‘onal e 20 

Nobody would ever get tired to go to the ya ol ol | 
and see those portraits. Because no me have digot" 
the fashions, those persons inside the dresses 
they are painted by the great masters. 

If you are a portrait artist you may pa 
like, but you must not forget to paint out : 
with your skilful brush. If you are a dramati 


. as 
A y fashi” 
int any fa ers? 


e rea 
th ou m 
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we VA 


ical or religious questions as you like, but you must not 


th olit ce of the true humanity which will be immor- 


forget the essen 
o 


u want to know the taste of orange, you must peel it 
ho real fruit inside. Only licking the surface of its 

-. not at all the right way. Perhaps there are many people 
a a ve tasted the real fruit of the human nature, yet they 
ee Ae that taste to the others. Shakespear of England and 


Fema of Japan have so successfully shown this taste upon 


ihe stage. : vhila Chi 
Shakespear Was deeply philosophical, while Chikamatsu 


gave us the essence of human nature. Therefore the former’s 
work is a Bible for us to learn, and the latter's work is a lesson 
for us to study. sores 
Now about the actors and actresses, I must say their triumph 
ought to be absolutely independent from that of the dramatists— 
that is to say, the genuine actors can perform their arts success- 
fully in a poor drama and at the same time the genuine dramas 
can not give poor actors the reputation. However, if the drama 
itself is shallow it cannot give much variance to the different 
actors. They all come nearly same to each other, and if the 
drama is great, every actor acts differently. All because, as I 
have said before, the great dramatists give the chance to the 
actors to act, and the actors can show their art freer. You 
can see this more in Shakespear or Chikamatsu than any 
others. f 
I think Japanese actors are having better time than the 
English actors. For the playgoers’ point of view is different 
between two countries. I often hear the English people say, 
‘0, I am tired and feel dull. Let’s go to the theatre to-night.’ 
They go to the theatre for refreshing. The Japanese would say, 
0, I don’t feel well enough to go to the theatre today.’ They 
80 to the theatre as their hard work all day, and they have the 
eres to prefer seeing the same play over and over again than 
Te for they can criticise the same acts by the 
actors. ; 
= Rs say some English people in pits and galleries are hard 
to an Certainly it is not merely pleasure-seeking for them 
ate ge i three, five or even ten hours at the entrance. ; And they 
a ae keener critic on the acts. To me the pits are the 
han th s in the theatre. The distance is more comfortable 
ada = oe which are too near the stage. By the way, we 
a a. theatre in my village and I remember those corners 
the wali eo ‘boxes’ stand, were prepared as seats for 
© watch the auditors. No earnest’ playgoers in Japan 
45002 


and bite t 
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half of the stage! 
Before concluding this article, I want to sa ‘ 
the Stage Sceneries. People often say the E Say littl, ab 
Pi nglish oy 
reality while those of Japanese are conventional a | 
sceneries for ‘No’ acts in Japan are most essential on toe | 
of which I shall write some other time. Now paentio | 
sceneries for the ordinary Japanese dramas I must ON wd 
primitive and not conventional. For they are ne they a | 
Only the lack of the scientific luxuries failed to brine tel, | 
as they were meant to be. © Um oy | 
When I was in Japan there was not a single artist w | 
i P ries in t Wester NO con} M 
paint the stage sceneries In the Western style. All were | | 
old Japanese style. ‘Hills’ were painted with the black ike | 
yellow papers. ‘Trees’ were made from sticks and poles ; | 
which the real leaves and branches were nailed. Th Sile | 
paper pasted on a round wood and hanged in the air was T , 
posed to be the moon. Old playgoers were quite contented wit | 
them, but young students began to be unsatisfied. Now Ihe | 
they are introducing the sceneries of the Western style ly | 
Japanese artists. But I have little confidence in them at present. | 
You may still remember that Anglo-Japanese Exhibition at She | 
herd’s Bush! O, how hideous and how disgusting were those | 
panoramic views of ‘the four seasons in J apan’ done by sme | 
Japanese artists. They were the very worst parts of that Esh- | 
bition. If the artists could not paint any better, I rather wished | 
they had done it in that primitive style. Í | 
Tt is almost useless to say the English stage scenerie ate 
far progressed in the reality. And above all, you have the advan | 


tage of introducing the expert electricians, Suche Prof, Rar | 
f its art. Hower 
ome | 


would go to such awkward seats where you cana D, 
mnot 4 
See al 


we | 


criticism on each scenery I have seen. But one 
mention, that is about the utter ignorance of t 
the English stage. Sometimes I see the curve o o senti | 
in the opposite way. And O, those ‘stars | q make b à 
painters put them profusely and indiscriminately an bles | 
twinkle too much altogether. You may paint the P poud | 
the sea-shore, in any way as you like. But the § J 
in order according to the Astronomy. Even t 2 
know where should be the prominent stars such à 
Mercury, Jupiter, polar star, or the Great Bear: ach yidi p 
stand how the English playgoers could bear 3 
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ries. I myself always get quite sick of them. It is the 
en fault, and far worse than to make mistake on such 
alone otures or engineers. For we are dwelling under only 
as ey To me, those Astronomical errors are just as absurd 
oe portraits with two mouths, three noses or one eye. If 
as | that ‘Reality’ I rather go back to those primitive 


ou cal : : 
y ceneries which are far more comfortable to my eye. 


Japanese § 


YOsHIO MARKINO, 
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exet 
Con: 
over 
TT £ S com 
THE FUTURE OF SARA WAK d 
favo 
7 ire 3r idst i ahs | 1 
Thou Who of Thy Free Grace Didst Build Up This Brin... | 
ie To a Glorious And Enviable Height, With All He Moe | Bro 
Tlands Abovt Her, Stay Vs in This Felicitie.—Mrrrox. eie f the 
| bet 
In the East personal rule is the condition of all government, © avet 
but good government needs a good ruler. People with limit | «po 
experience of the East are apt to regard unbridled despotism x - be r 
the form of personal government best adapted to the Asa | 21 
mind. Those who penetrate deeper into the soul of Asia hii | ™ : 
her viev Unbiassed native opinion concerning mattes | 
another view. on cor Le PR 
relating to the country in which they live is invaluable to th | oe 
ruler whose work is to endure. Akbar acted on this principle ant | 7 3 
made an empire : Aurungzib rejected counsel and destroyed a M an 
empire. , | auth 
For seventy years two white Rajahs have governed the n | o 
of Sarawak by taking into their confidence their K | sm 
Dayak subjects. The inhabitants have been consu cee Tdi 
questions affecting their country ; and, carried ae ll | to tl 
personal rule along the path of progress, Sona ae ‘aul A 
quite as fast as Westerm-countries -secthingn 1e, + cade dd has 
of democraey--anid acting on the time-disho i | ises 
rene eee re | = Í } P) 
counting noses to find a Government. The w ior veils ue 
Eu A ra 
person; not pushful. He is not always a r js dificul | ae 
airing grievances, or asserting himself. OnE dangers f 4 
to appease ; insulted, he is revengetul, imp ig the hr be, 
Next to Australia and to New curés sn the North à | lien 
island in the world. The stretch of ae T e Stone wa | two 
me è rawak has been raised irom s Pa t 
Borneo called Sarawak f seven decade oe he 


ised the edifice: i, a 
i 


man built the foundations; his nephew ra 11 events, s0 dise 
wak is happy in that it has no history. At a ain ritat Brox 
attention has the building of Sarawak attract® or whet the | 
not one in a hundred people knows where i lies i cong 
an island or on the mainland. Many people anat 2 


British Colony. It is included in “W We oh sa Ke 
the heading of ‘Imperial Dominions, ; ean fais: 
foreign and independent State as regards 12 
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41, the internal administration of Sarawak, except by 
tablishment of British Consular officers, who shall receive 
rs in the name of the Government of Sarawak.’ British 
e md morale + antitle a joe 
Consuls in Sarawak are also entitled to hoist the British flag 
r their residences and public offices; and British subjects, 
ue and shipping enjoy the same rights, privileges, and 
the subjects, commerce, and shipping of the most- 


feren 
‘the es 


commerce, 
advantages as 
favoured mation. = f : ee 7 

The Agreement signed by the Marquis of Salisbury and Rajah 
Brooke in 1888 placed the foreign relations of the State under 
ihe Protectorate of the Queen of England. The relations 
between the State of Sarawak and all foreign States are con- 
ducted by his Majesty’s Ministers ; but with that exception and 
a point relating to the right of succession, to which reference will 
be made later on, Sarawak, so far as regards internal affairs, is 
as independent as Portugal, which, under certain contingencies, 
js also a Protectorate of Great Britain. 

Independence in the administration of the country is a point 
of paramount importance, because Rajah Brooke is eighty-three 
years of age, and signs are not wanting that the Colonial Office 
is once more ‘on the pounce.’ Now that Sir Charles Aitcheson 
is dead, Sir William Lee Warner is, perhaps, the highest 
authority living on the subject of native States. He affirms that : 
‘Communities whose rulers ordinarily exercise any, even the 
smallest degree of internal Sovereign authority, are classified in 
India as native States, and excluded from the territories subject 
to the King’s law.’ 

‘Once a native State always a native State’ is a maxim that 


mig | 
ler | 


lent, | 
nitel 
In as 
slats 
holt | 
utters f 
o the 
e and | 
ad an | 


y and | 
yn all | 
tened | 


cai has almost obtained force of law. The independence of Sarawak 
al i essential to the well-being of its inhabitants, because personal 
ighis | a of the right kind is inconsistent with the red tape of 
ificul Weaucracy, with political jobbery, or with the sordid ambitions 


of cosmopolitan money-makers. 


nus G 
arget | Ro Rajah Brooke left school at the age of twelve. Entering the 
th Fe al Navy, he remained for ten years, and, after obtaining his 


nu received from the Admiralty in 1852 the grant of 
i ce leave. He then went to Sarawak to join his uncle, 
ae Rajah. He had gained from ten years’ service afloat 
isci gə of how to obey orders, learned the importance of 
ee and the art of managing men. For ten years Rajah 

the Stat d not sleep in a bed. His life in Sarawak, in building 
He Was one continuous series of concentrated effort, first to 

being ae a then to establish policies required for the well- 
Usbande > natives, As the resources of Sarawak were jealously 
» Prosperity set in. No wealth was taken out of the 
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country. In the story of Sarawak one is remin dea 
remarks on Cheneys and the House of Russell : : The i 
of Cheneys live under authority. The voice of ie a 


been the voice of the emancipator—the hand has beatin i iher 
of the ruling noble.’ 2e hang thei 
Tf solid work well done for mankind be a title to h the- 
: ore Onünr. 

remembrance the Brookes may rank with the Russells rab, of E 
Had the Government of Sarawak been changed eve - | {00 | 
years, and had a succession of archangels of varying La fine | cont 
ments and different tastes been appointed as governors ee eit 
impossible that Sarawak under archangelic red tape could : z i pe 
reached the state of harmonious well-being at which i - | Cu 
arrived under the rule of a lieutenant (late) R.N. Continuity à | Raj 
purpose is essential to the attainment of great results. To give | a E 
a free hand to the politicians of Downing Street, who are respon. ing 
sible for the muddle in Ireland, over the destinies of the natires anx 
of Sarawak, would be like opening the doors of the cages in th whe 
Zoological Gardens to enable the leopards and the lions toarrang | 
their differences with the gazelles and the wapitis, as th Gre 
carnivores deemed best in their own interests. | Sar 
Continuity of policy in Sarawak, among other things, meas Thi 
continuity of residence by the ruler as well as personal govem- offic 
ment. The reason that impelled the framers of the Bulgarian alsc 
Constitution to provide that their Prince—now their Tsar—shall und 
reside permanently in the Principality also dictates the rule tit M gen 
the Rajah of Sarawak shall not be a frequent, and never a po M Be 
longed, absentee from his State. The Princes of the native | : 
States of India are rightly frowned at by the Suzerain Powe E = 
when they prolong their sojourn in the playground oe a 
beyond the period required for recreation or repose. ue idl EE . 
was not built up by the vexatious methods of bureaucrat a 
its prosperity cannot be maintained by the decrees of nae n, 6 que 
sitting in Downing Street, who has obtained his pres the yat 

by close study of government of tropical peoples, bu fe of te | 
inheritance of wealth or from proficiency 1n the a J a 
latform. eamalities | dol 
3 The State of Sarawak was built by two resident DE poolt Eo M 
If Sarawak is to endure in the state in which a resident | the 
will leave it, a third personality is indispensab iti a ni 
Rajah. An absentee Rajah and an adroit party pov’ neg int 


Colonial Office is a combination that must play real 14 
interests of Dayak and Malay : it would destroy a 1 
seventy years’ hard work. a remember 
In considering the future of Sarawak we mu pl 
relative value of the four interests concern’’ y! 
affairs are transacted behind closed doors—e8peci2 i: 
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oe The four interests referred to, placed in the order of 
them tance, are, first, the inhabitants of Sarawak; second, 
i, Brooke dynasty ; third, the Colonial Office ; fourth, the people 
nd. Hitherto, the question has perhaps been discussed 
of ech as though the welfare and the future of Sarawak alone 
el the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the Rajah’s 
er and their respective friends. It is time to enter a protest 
against the assumption that the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies may upset the edifice, founded and built by the first 
Rajah Brooke and his nephew, without vigorous public protest. 

~ Mhe interests of the natives of Sarawak are of greater import- 
ance. than the interests of the Brooke family. It is for 
English public opinion to see that justice is done. The deepest 
anxiety is felt throughout Sarawak as to the destiny of the State 
when Rajah Brooke ceases to reign. 

By no means the least of the services rendered by the Earl 
Grey of 1855 was his recommendation to the first Rajah of 
Sarawak to establish the ‘Supreme Council’ or General Council. 
This body is composed of the Rajah and two of the English senior 
officers, with four native chiefs of Sarawak proper. There is 
also a Council Negri, composed of the chiefs of the various districts 
under the rule of the Rajah. Through the Council Negri the 
genial and enlightened despotism of the Rajah is adjusted to the 
genius of the people. The progress and development of Sarawak 
have been slow. The process resembles the growth of an oak 


. rather than the stroke of a democratic steam-hammer. Agri- 


culture is the mainstay of every Asiatic country, and the 
production of food for a long time was the main industry. The 
demand for rubber, however, has tempted many cultivators in 
Sarawak to replace rice with plantations of rubber trees. Conse- 
quently food is imported to redress the balance. The number of 
young rubber trees in Sarawak is already enormous. 
In the Annual Report (1911) of the Treasury and the Post, 
Customs, and Shipping Department of Sarawak, only 51,324 
dollars are credited to the State Revenue under the head of 
the eclleneous, which includes the proceeds of licences to tap 
ane Overnment rubber trees. The future yield from Sarawak 
He ae reach high figures, and the prospect of wealth pouring 
i: e country is practically assured. 
ai e leading characteristic of the Malay of Every class, as 
= Most of us, is a disinclination to work. He is never cold, 
ne never starve. Tapping rubber is easier and more 
able than growing rice; therefore, rubber is partially 
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replacing rice, and the presence of a dominant a 
Rajah is more necessary 1m the future than tho : son 


to protect the Malays of Sarawak from th à r m 

of their own acts. Thirty years ago land haq little ds 

Borneo. To-day tempting prices are offered by the Vale i a 
capitalists to the: Malay rubber-grower if only land t Cater Br 
Non-Malays were facilitated by the Raj; and Rare ne ty | 
tion of the finances of India and of Ireland forbids the hone for 
any superfluous delicacy will characterise the dealings ote refl 
ing Street with the State of Sarawak. The process of he com 
from Malays to Non-Malays of their holdings in land in tae i 
referred to by Mr. Oliver Marks, the British Resident in ine | Do 
in his report on Perak for 1911. At the end of the year Va D Hi 
held 541 holdings less than in 1910. The accumulation of at thi 
in too few hands, as Mr. R. E. Prothero, M.V.0., has pointed but 
out in his recent work on English Farming Past and Present, is ant 
one great cause of trouble in this country of which we are no i 
reaping the results. Human nature 1s the same all the worl 
over. If you replace landowning peasants by urban cosmopolitan ne 
syndicates, whether the peasants are English, French, Russian, “als 
Malay, or Dayak, the result is the same—you create the raw the 
material of revolution; more especially if you give modem an 
education to Orientals with empty stomachs. far 

Rajah Brooke stands for private property in land and a peasant any 
proprietary. The Colonial Office, under the guidance of its Br 
political chief, apparently regards landowners as vermin to be Ad 
exterminated, and the transfer of land from private owners 10 way 
elected bodies, or even to Semitic syndicates, as a system prefer- a 
able to that of private property in land. 

The Malays F an impulsive people. Sir Frank Swett bu 
(than whom there is no better authority) says that ne m 
guided moro by their hearts than by their heads. a i ee | 
and the injunctions of a Secretary of State who 1s Fu 3 ‘atl it 
Sarawak by the shoulder of the world would leave ae him i 
but they would go to the death for their own Rajah an op. TH À St 
blindly. In their code to do otherwise would be oe mo bet | T 
fidelity is a characteristic that the Malays share n z by Wis ofo yl 
type of dog. Of one dog it is recorded that being © DoW Or 
master to watch a basket of stones on the seas? ost. The À ge 
overtaken by the tide and was drowned at his He new mo | E 
epitaph on this dog was ‘He died doing his duty: ernment ths! 7 Ww 
better. He was only a dog.’ The Radical Gov Malay: mm 4 ai 
does not understand Ulster does not understand 129 alay regu | of 


; Ma 
chivalry, the trust, the pride, the fidelity of the 
the personal rule of a good resident Rajab. 
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THE BROOKE DYNASTY 
Mr, Alleyne Ireland, whose work on the ‘Far Eastern 
Tor ics’ is one of the best descriptions of Sarawak and the 


Brooke rule yet published, writes me as follows : 

roose 

The Rajah has, naturally, incurred the enmity of a good many people, 
e steady policy he adopted, and to which he has always adhered, of 
regard the exploitation of his dominions in the interests of 
ing consistent with the happiness and welfare of his people. 


from th 
refusing to 
commerce as be 

Rajah Brooke in his own dominions is a great man; to 
Downing Street he is merely a counter inthe great party game. 
His sons are also counters. In dealing with Downing Street at 
this juncture Rajah Brooke is omnipotent if he only knew it, 
but in verbal fence he is a child in the hands of Mr. Harcourt 
and his expert advisers. In this country we think too much 
in compartments. At first blush there is nothing to connect 
the- Brooke Dynasty and personal rule in Sarawak with the 
cost of the Insurance Act or the increase of the wages of the 
bluejackets. His Majesty's Government, however, are on the 
alert for new sources of revenue, and, if rumour speaks truly, 
they have marked down Sarawak and the Brooke Dynasty as a 
source of future revenue. With the differences of the Brooke 
family the public is not concerned, except so far as those differ- 
ences affect the welfare of the inhabitants of Sarawak. Rajah 
Brooke has publicly announced his intention of forming an 
Advisory Committee in London for the purpose of securing à 
continuity of the Brooke policy in Sarawak. What Rajah Brooke 
sets up, his successor might destroy with one stroke of a pen. 
The reigning Rajah may make what decrees seem good to him, 
but unless his decrees are confirmed by his Heir their existence 
might be contemporaneous with his life. 

The three sons of Rajah Brooke are able men. The Rajah 
Muda has been trained for administration. The second son, the 
Tuan Muda, is impregnated with the traditions of his family, 
and is capable of rendering great service to his brother and the 
ae of Sarawak when the time comes for a change of rulers. 
an same may be said of the third son. Still, a day may come 
it = reigning Rajah of Sarawak may be a fool, a voluptuary, 
ae ae The only person to guard against the contin- 
tena these dangers is the Rajah himself, who s now in 
RE The will of Peter the Great and the will of Napoleon, 
allais 1 Fute or apocryphal, have had a vast effect on human 
of San he will of the Rajah must affect for centuries the people 

awak. 
ot srt? Brooke Dynasty is to continue, and the inhabitants 
i ak are to be protected from the ambitious capitalists 
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; ; TE ; De, 19. 
with cosmopolitan minds, it is essential that Rajah B i 
execute and publish to the world a political will aa T00ke shal 
setting forth the conditions under which future ‘Ament 
Sarawak shall conduct the administration, Rajahs d 
The first Rajah made a will which is binding on h Cr 
In that will is the following clause : 18 Success os 
I, James Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak of Burrator in the Count cel 
give devise and bequeath all that my sovereignty of Sarawak Ae Of Desig qui 
all the rights and privileges whatsoever thereto belonging unto sald an the 
Charles Johnson Brooke the Tuan Muda of Sarawak son of the ie the 
Francis Charles Johnson and the heirs male of his body lawful] Svereng i 
and in default of such issue unto my N ephew Stuart Johnson ancl at kn 
of the said Francis Charles Johnson and the heirs male of his body Mn i 
issuing and in default of such issue I give devise and bequeath the oe 
sovereignty and rights and privileges unto Her Majesty the Quen d dee 
England her heirs and assigns for ever and I appoint Miss Angela Georgina wit 
Burdett-Coutts of Stratton Street Piccadilly and Thomas Fairbairn of the Do 
City of Manchester Esquire and John Abel Smith of Chester Square in the onl 
County of Middlesex Esquire M.P. Trustees of this my Will to see ths pul 
purposes aforesaid carried into effect. Of 
Since the first Rajah by his will devised and bequeathed the i 
Sovereignty Rights and Privileges of Sarawak to his successor of 
under such conditions as he thought fit, it is equally competent a 
for the reigning Rajah to make his own provisions for maintain- thi 
ing the continuity of his policy. The three sons of the Rajah 
are competent and intelligent men who, if ready and willing to 
defend their country and its people, would naturally be the 
persons upon whom that duty would fall. The climate of Sar aik 
wak being equatorial is trying, especially to English a the 
But if the Rajab’s younger sons were entrusted with a 
duties the brothers might, if necessary, procure one des 
policy by changing places for the time being with Wee a the 
brother when he succeeds to the Raj, thus avoiding the T 
of absenteeism. af 
The Rajah’s three sons are recognised by the pa = 
Sarawak as the Heir apparent and the Heirs pe able {0 (as 
one can gainsay the proposition that à weak Bae of the in 
parcel out the country to company promoters eee ak. Ih no: 
people’s rights would inflict a deadly wound 02 ajah puti ist 
would be well that the younger brothers of the under thell Tea 
should be known and acknowledged in Englan a garding lat 
Sarawak titles, in order that their hereditary o It soil D a 
Sarawak should be clearly understood by the pu ip p Sara q the 
add to the security of the country if the ds right to pi | i 


interests were carried on by men with here 
up for their country. 
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THE COLONIAL OFFICE 


In assessing the value of a British Administrator Lord 
Cromer attributes 75..per cent. to character and 25 per cent. to 
prains. In assessing the value of the political side of the Colonial 
(omc it would be safe to credit the administration with 75 per 
cent. of brains. The percentage of character is an unknown 
quantity. No Government Department is to be trusted in 
ihe sense that Rajah Brooke is to be trusted. For that reason 
the appointment of a Sarawak Council in London, composed of 
men capable of handling the Colonial Office with firmness and 
knowledge, and enjoying the confidence of the public, is one 
essential condition for the future safety of Sarawak. The 
dealings of the Colonial Office with the Federated Malay States, 
with Trinidad, and with Jamaica make it highly undesirable that 
Downing Street should finger Sarawak on its own terms. The 
only barrier against the exploitation of Sarawak is an enlightened 
public opinion in support of the reigning Rajah. The Colonial 
Office fears two things, and two only—i.e. questions in Parlia- 
ment and discussions in the Press. The Secretary of State has 
not hitherto interfered with the future of Sarawak. The future 
of Sarawak rests with the builder, whose character and record 
command respect, and will receive the support of everyone in 
this country whose support is worth having. 

ARNOLD WHITE. 


Postscript.—Since the above was in print, I have had the 
advantage of conferring with those who are best qualified to know 
the views of the Rajah himself. 

So far as the treatment of Sarawak is concerned after the 
death of the present Rajah, the position is simply this—that what 
the Rajah is now doing is by way of caution. Of the intentions 
of the Colonial Office—or even whether Sarawak has ever occu- 
ped their thoughts or their time at all—nothing is officially 
mown ; but why this question requires caution, and the rights of 
he people of Sarawak require to be guarded in the future, is because 
care see in the British and Dutch possessions around Sarawak, 
ay € Malay States, in British North Borneo, Sambas, etc., and 
in 3 the surroundings of Brunei) the great source of revenue 
a and, and that land belongs to the inhabitants. This is the 
a, anger, which must be guarded against in time and not too 
an and if the question be closely examined, one can easily find 
their re In the East where the natives have been deprived of 

nd Most unjustly, and—poor things—can they ever find a 
igh places who can give them any real satisfaction in 


e EE are 
| Way of justice or recompense for injustice which will injure 
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hem and their descendants for ever—the loss of their; 191: 
them an . aid fetes = eir inherit 
Aro their complaints ever heard, or their rights Consider Mey 
the view to just treatment, when European companies st “th 
capital to supply the Government with funds, and to sug nyg | 
holders with what they se A | No. ‘Let ie fe | 
deer-go weep,.the hart. be E n These En 
that require adjustment, and to be placed on a footing of UA | 
while yet there is time. tity 
In regard to the future of Sarawak, one point of the oun | 
guides all companies, and also, unfortunately, through the E 
ful influence of the capitalists, leads the Colonial Office E | 
Governments to a great degree at the present time—it js money- | 
money—money—the_curse of man’s moral sense-and existonee 2s 
The sale of such lands to foreigners is a mercenary transaction pre 
and not worthy of a highly civilised Government, a 
These are the clogs—les pierres d’achoppement—that th as 
Rajah foresees as inimical to Sarawak’s future safety. a 
The Sarawak Administration does not wish to blame anyone- tain 
from the Secretary of State downwards—but the evil is present, | the 
The natives’ protests are invariably put on the shelf, and the Eto: 
blind eye of bureaucracy turned to them, while the other ey, | Les 
that sees and glitters with the vision of pence in the pocket, looks J ag] 
to the City men. ‘They are eagerly listened to, and land soll D The 
wholesale, as was done in South and East Africa. Was it not hall 
this which led to the resignation of Sir Charles Eliot? | | 
The capitalist is the monarch that rules the world. It A I oft 
again be repeated, that is the reason for caution m ee | 
future. We see the examples before us taking place ang a | a 
day ; and naturally the Singapore or Straits Gora me 5 
like to haul Sarawak in, and put her under the same c ee 
other protected States in the Eastern Archipelago. ven wih 
The Dreadnought that is to be so genet M par 
British Government will be principally pee D ite 
estates planted on the lands of the native inhabita i vei 
Apnnonp WE 
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THE LISTENER SPEARS 


typ last half-century has opened new horizons. Take the 
prehistoric past : sixty ycars since all that we needed to know, 
or could know, was it not revealed? Then came Darwin. Nobody 
under middle age can réalise the altered outlook. For one thing, 
we are at liberty to admit the facts. Some storied windows have 
suflered, and the inrush of clean sunlight is bewildering. Ascer- 
tained truths teem in upon us by the thousand; fresh material, 
the output of new sciences; old lore known for a century past 
to nurse and surgeon, who had not recognised its drift; and, 
best of all, the rediscovered lifework of neglected worthies, such 
as Mendel, who wrought and died in the shadow. It all fits in. 
The ever-growing mass of it overwhelms. It is vain to call a 
halt, but will nobody co-ordinate the facts, even provisionally? 
Our pre-human, or semi-human, or proto-human ancestor 
of the dim, red dawn, what was his outward seeming? Almost 


EE 


nemselves to its exigencies : hence we get flat-foot, varicose 
ae &c. We had tails in that distant past ; we have them still 
one In recent times, geologically speaking, we were 
1h i With fur from head to foot; each of us is still so clothed 
a à the sixth month of his intra-uterine life. At some period of 
cae history When the perambulator was not, our mothers 
ogh S t Cling to them as they swung from bough to 
a ae * an obligation which has left memories, as anyone will 
Walkin who has watched a ten-minute-old baby grapple to a 
dvi ee and swing clear of the coverlet self-sustained. 
bundane, of queer vicissitudes in our past confuse us by their 
estigia] e. Students of human anatomy point to nearly seventy 
survivals of organs, muscles, membranes, and whatnot, 
1211 
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once functional we must believe (or why there?) 
atrophied by disuse. Fossil testimony to these sues : 
of our development is not at present forthcoming, : ive st 
will be. Man, approximately as we know him, has ee 


a dominant species, widely distributed and abunq "lon aw 
preliminary sketches were probably local and rare. No hies; w 
know the avenues by which he climbed to his kingdom. me wy 2P 
our past was spent in tropical forests of which the geology à. i o 
unexplored. Innumerable species of animals have RUE 1 bee 
gone, leaving no record. How should they? The natural ie | p ; 
of wild creatures is to be eaten—a process which disinterrt | poi 
all the softer structures and much of the harder. How sal 4 
we recognise an ancestral bone unless, indeed, it were obvious 07 
human? What is there about à fossil lemurine tooth fon | the 
Borneo, say, that we should claim it as a rung of the ladder ee, its 
human ascent? But those sixty or seventy residual facultis, | thic 
muscles, and excrescences embedded in our living bodies m gen 
more evidential than as many tons of fossils. We can nomm | Wh 
repudiate them than an elderly thief can explain away the initis | for 
with which, after the manner of his kind, he tattooed himsli 4 °° 
when a boy. The memorials of our larval existences are all over | af 
us and within us. They are above suspicion ; from their nature | 10 
they constitute a class of evidence which canngt be faked. Not | o 
denied, for they constantly reproduce themselves. e E. 
eyes to them, turn your back upon them if you will, but if PA b 
they admit of but one scientific interpretation. Their very e A 
ence indicates that they were once important; their es D mo 
condition, side-tracked, so to say, shows that for ince Th 
they have ceased either to endanger or to help the oa ‘ai suc 
aro let alone by natural selection. These are the mise es gri 
cidences which strengthen a case. Like the faint, val ine | ma 
characters of a palimpsest, they underlie our E ales a | me 
ments, but, when deciphered, what tales they one is like 3 
always consistent at first reading, for this body dc and th a 
some Levantine site where dead city overlies es tessenit, 
spade of tho explorer turns up Turkish piastres, cting contiol | bot 
Hittite inscriptions, and stone weapons 11 diee a fe | ang 
If it were possible we would separate and Va m ie 
of our past. Are there no materials for yeconstrucl™ > gi a 


-squ 1 
portrait of one of our early ancestors? (Not es ease y 4 
mander, forms too alien to be of interest, Das ee | 
the cave man of whom we are getting just 2 
science tell us nothing of those long-sy?° 
ante-human animal halted irresolute at the z 
As it happens, there is. a considerable bo a the 
ing upon this period. . If we take, for ms 
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ear, examine its shaping, hair-growths, and movements, 
he find ourselves led to unexpected conclusions. 
2” er rim, which is rolled like the collar of a coat, shows 
ah gristly thickening at one point of its incurved margin. 
2 ie Darwin suggested that this might be the last vestige of 
W inted ear-tip, he was ‘unmercifully laughed at’ (his words 
; es writer). Yet twenty years later the suggestion—it had 
i 7 no more—had gained general acceptance, though unsup- 
+ by any attesting fact. The last few wecks of the great 
a life were cheered by an interesting discovery. It was 
vinted out to him that the ears of some new-born infants were 
P ed with hairs. It was further noticed that these hairs have 
a determinate direction, or grain, that instead of radiating from 
the edge of the ear like a fringe, or pursuing one another around 
its circumference like the sloping teeth of a ratchet, they are 
thickest upon the back of the ear, and all start with the same 
general direction, but presently divide into two streams, one of 
which makes for the rim of the upper half of the ear, the other 
for the lower. This lower stream of hairs, however, presently 
executes a countermarch, turning abruptly upon itself, converg- 
ing upon the upper stream, and both come curving over the 
tolled edge of the ear as though endowed with intelligence and 
seeking something ; and it is at ‘ Darwin’s Point’ that the two 
streams meet, and where in well-marked cases they entwine in 
a tuft of longer and darker hairs which may project as much as 
a quarter of an inch from either side of the head. Remember, I 
am describing the ear of a baby of a week; by the month’s end 
most, or all, of its characteristic growth will have been shed. 
These hairs formed the attesting fact so long awaited, and as 
such the Father of Evolution joyfully hailed them; for if this 
gristly nodule were not an atrophied ear-tip, why should they 
make for it? But if his identification were correct both pheno- 
mena would be explicable, and the hair-growth recognisably a 
wvival in man of one of those black ear-tufts which are believed 
. form the signalling apparatus of so many animals (lynxes, 
ntelopes, squirrels, &c.). 
bviously in the wilds silence is of the first importance to 
ene and hunted. The tigress drawing up to her point, 
BL: e mother hare aware of a footfall, convey their knowledge 
which cubs, or leverets, behind them not by growls or squeals, 
ae ould advertise their presence, but by the motions of 
at a backs of which are conspicuously marked with some- 
now ae patterns of black, white, and russet. What we 
Lee other animals leads us to assume that our ancestor used 
i S for this purpose. Nor does the clue break here; this 


15 no 
] cul-de-sac but an avenue which widens as we advance. 
L. LXXII No. 430 A 
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Questions press forward for solution, and the answers 19 
in sight. Thus, it will be pointed out that a signalli are alre | a 
must be conspicuous, which the human ear jg not oe tab, | A 
be asked for evidence of the ancestral organ having bo re sha} i 
prominent. erect any A 
Let us first deal with the testimony telling aga; ha 
assumptions. It is chiefly negative. History is thes “i 
pictured walls of Nineveh and Karnak give no np k is 
theory. ‘The classic faun is too elusive a Witness, No ate the in 
ape has an ear which is mobile, or prominent, or wee { ab 
which carries a tuft, deficiencies which would be cere a | get 
could be shown that the line of human ascent has one ifi | o 
the apes. It is practically certain that it did not. They os | ly! 
degraded from a higher plane, have gone down as we Ke | = 
l gone up. À gorilla is most human when a baby, man 18 mos | i 
| ape-like in infancy. That man and the anthropoids had à | fo 
\ common ancestor with an erect and pointed ear is probable, ie 
though we should hardly have suspected it from theirs. To judge | lit 
from appearances the external ear was a dwindling featwein | wl 
the time of this common ancestor, and since the stocks partel | far 
diminution (degradation, in the jargon of science) has gme | aq 
farther in the simian than in the human ear. We are consider: | eu 
ing an organ peculiarly apt to degrade. Probably from partial | to 
disuse the ears of many domestic animals tend to lop or droop | ou 
(dogs, rabbits, asses, goats, swine, &c.). The erect eat of ie | 
cat is a suggestive exception ; puss hunts by night and does mi | a 2 
accept our help. a | i 
Leaving the negative evidence let us get back to our fie E. 
and see where it lands us. We are compelled to pe x | a 
this erect ear, primarily an acoustic organ, but pi a ae 
tufted for signalling, sat high upon the head, and T A £ 
proportion than is ours to-day. It is evident that ae sd | m 
could get no shelter from overhanging tresses, as do Bin we À où 
savages and some apes (those of the gorilla and the pe Fe 
embedded in thick fur). A prominent ear must Heh wet eats) ca 
own coat or gone wet and cold. (Animals dere | an 
Does not the hair upon the back of the baby e por bo 
the ancestral human ear had such a covering? m as do ti? 4 ha 
An ear sitting close to the head, as does ome a of its oi | sh 
hairless ears of apes and gibbons, needs no spec! Bt : l a 
and if it ever had one would have tended to have feat 7 k 
diminished size, the foldings and crumplings © suggest sh À i 
to which there is much variability, in themselves i 2e fuit r fig 
age, as do the present positions of the ‘ polo indicate m mel ex 


it was anciently of much larger extent 18 he back: 
distortion of the lines of hair-growths upon 
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py the contractions of the surface upon which they grow. May 
“not concede, provisionally at all events, a leaf-shaped, promi- 
Me ear, a semaphore, in short? But such an organ must have 
nent robility, a thesis supported by a mass of evidence. The 
had a a is still partially mobile. Most of us have friends 
a can move their ears—the accomplishment is ungraceful, it 
ig useless, there is no record of its ever having been cultivated 
a admired, yet it persists, and is far too general to rank as an 
abnormal freak. As a matter of fact the faculty rests upon a 
secure physical basis : the external ear of each of us, whether 
moveable or not, is supplied with a considerable area of muscle 
lying around and behind it. There are also two sets of small 
muscles in the conch itself. These last are almost obsolete, for 
whilst many can move, and some can erect their ears, very few 
can vibrate their tips. (One such case has been recorded.) A 
fourth muscle persists around the orifice of the internal ear. An 
aurist tells the writer of slight, involuntary movements of this 
little-known, unnamed sphincter which add to his difficulties 
when diagnosing. This last points us a very long way back; 
far beyond our tree-dwelling ancestor we may descry a semi- 
aquatic creature, with some such automatic valve for closing the 
ear when diving as is possessed by the otter. We may liken this 
to a flint arrowhead among the denarii, it throws our portrait 
out of shape. 

Am I leaning too trustfully upon minutiæ? When one sees 
a narrow, triangular slip of black silk stitched to the back of a 
Breton’s jacket from the collar down, does not one know that 
the man’s grandfather wore the queue? And when one finds an 
organ without power of movement, furnished with three or four 
sets of useless muscles, what inferences as to the past of that 
organ must one draw? 

Let us sum up. The testimony is not merely cumulative, but 
Mutually supporting. There is evidence of a definite phase in 
pt past history, during which our forefather, a hairy, tree- 
aunting quadruped, had developed a large, prominent, pointed 
“ar set high upon the head, an ear which could be erected, laid 
and shaken at need, an organ which was covered with hair, and 
= a black, spirally-twisted tuft at its tip. This feature must 
k a no mere ornament, but of vital importance, or why 
eforte oe constitution still preserve its memory and make blind 
function. reproduce it? Æons must have elapsed since its 
balled th ceased. During countless generations no baby has 
à ou the troubles of infancy by virtue of a tuft, nor is 
A able that any of our race since pliocene days has won a 
exista a : wife, by wagging or twitching his ears. No record 

»* believe, of any savage or civilised people admiring these 
4 H2 
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peculiarities in their children or “breeding for point 
: ; © tOr Points? 
phenomena persist. The next question is, under ; 
: ; Pie é 5 5 W £ 
stances came we to part with such highly-develope a a citen, 


sense-organs? To get an answer we must interrogate i a 
noer: f : Ye ang lim 
At the inner angle of our eyes is the last ve t r 
nictitating membrane, an arrangement for protectins fre te bac 
glare of the sun a retina more sensitive to daylight i from the Ro 
to-day. This indication of nocturnal habits is bone an is oy, too 
tendency of young babies to sleep all day and a DY the 
night; nature at that stage reminds them of their fore the val 
and bids them be up and about. Fear of the dark, of = no 
will come four years later, an impulse due less to ihe tre al E 
to the cave. Thus in his own person, ante- or post-natal t 
each one of us live through the experiences of the race} oe his 
What testimony has the nose to offer? At the back of on a 
faces is a large cavity lavishly supplied with nerves, the seat he 
of the olfactory apparatus, now, and for a long time past, of fox 
comparatively small importance though essential for tasting; lost 
machinery which has almost survived its uses, and bulks out of ina 
proportion to its present value. Many of the lower animals ene 
constantly appeal to the nose for warning or information: itis unt 
more useful than the eye to them; but no living race of savages con 
relies upon the sense of smell in war or the chase, nor is there eye 
any record of such use in the past. We have here a survival the 
for we are no longer so constituted that we can believe that had 
man’s large and complicated sense-organ was created by rote, o The 
developed in imitation of the lower animals, or to enable him sely 
to distinguish burgundy from hock, or a violet from a Tose: k and 
its present state this cavity is of dubious advantage to many o% z 
us; it is the breeding-ground of adenoids, catarrh, &¢. Here © is 
marvellous machinery which we see our fellow animals empl: | 5 
eae pow | tele 
but which we have almost lost the art of using. Rs atter | bec 
thinks, be assumed that delicacy of nostril was on E — ` 
of life and death to our ante-human ancestor as it is o | cep 
creatures to-day. Pt gm bur 
If this be so, the concurrent testimonies of eye; oe sightel g ™ 
point us back to a nocturnal quadruped peermg shor? ps | the 
and interrogating every tainted twig an flake orby enie | den 
pointed muzzle, his great flexible, ever-moving O°" iple alone À 
guaranteeing his safety.’ Racial advance Wa$ imp E 
1 ‘To be able to recall the history and to'give its right value © i fel 
scent must have been of paramount importance to us m oma d Mai 
appeal to our memories and emotions ; the regi eh à referend any 


up, but we don’t use it: tis as superfluous as 
illiterate. 
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Jines. The creature had specialised to its limit as a 
fe ei a heritage awaited him—upon conditions: he must 
lem end from his branch, hunt by day, develop his eyes and hind 
ae In what form necessity appealed to him we can but 
lim o We can see that while one of his cousin-races hung 
surmise. RER : i sae 
pack (as the Gepid bided behind” when the Goth marched upon 
Rome) and deteriorated into the Madagascan aye-aye, our father 
took the first step, he came down from his tree. 
Once upon the ground, and in daylight, the comparative 
yalues of his senses shifted : eyes were trumps: the nose gives 
no warning of a wheeling eagle: he began to detect silent and 
scentless enemies from afar. His eyes which had been micro- 
scopes became telescopes, but asked for a clear field. Finding 
his prone posture a drawback, and that herbage blocked his 
outlook, he began to lift his forequarters and then to go erect, 
not commercing with the skies as yet, but for the same reason 
that whip at the covert-corner rises in his stirrups to view the 
fox away. But a nose habitually carried 5 feet from the ground 
lost 50 per cent. of its sense impressions, and grew careless and 
inaccurate. Ag it diminished in importance the muzzle short- 
ened. Meanwhile the neglected ear was growing comparatively 
untrustworthy ; the muscles for erecting it were weakening, its 
conch drooped, curled upon itself and shrank. The far-piercing 
eyes were growing discriminating, receptive: the brain behind 
them enlarged in response to novel needs. Fresh impressions 
had to be stored: the cranium rose leaving the ears below it. 
The fore limbs, liberated by the new erect attitude, armed them- 
selves with staff and stone. The teeth ceased to be weapons, 
and diminished in size. The jaw shortened and weakened, its 
enfeebled muscles relaxed their pressure upon the cranium, 
Permitting the brain to broaden. The mouth no longer went to 
= food, the food was brought to the mouth, and the head, 
ae from sordid duties, was held continually erect, and 
me more and more the watch-tower of the sentinel eyes: 
aa By step, with long pauses and periods of almost imper- 
anit eee the transition was effected from a nocturnal, 
» Wide-eared, spider-armed, snuffling, timorous, quadru- 
Manous tree-dweller to the up-standing Pithecanthropus erectus 
iho lowest for 3 : as 
e rm of humanity of which we have any fossil evi- 
boing To This way, at least, the phenomena seem to 
' = lece by piece the evidence steps forth and attests. The 


dista 
ne traversed seems prodigious, but the result was still in 


: Homo ; DD: 
fellow n, sa was yet. afar. Pithecanthropus, though a 
Matter ope SA CNE legs and massive jaw, was all to seek in the 


ay know forehead, In this respect he was better furnished than 
n ape, if worse than any recorded savage. Such as he 
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was he was a marvellous achievement for eyo] 


‘ i a ution 
dimly descry the successive steps, but under w . 


hat ci € 
they were taken we shall never know. We start yyy ln ze 
lower than a lemur, we attain to something nobler the Mething yo 
An arboreal animal would never have left the trees pe aN ape the 
was forest to hold him. One surmises that froni ilst there ple 
changes in the surface of the land à continuous fort Physical | pa 
broken up, and scattered remnants of high timber eee Wa tha 
by dryer areas whereon the trees stood too sparsely to ee wh 
continuous overhead road. In such conditions a variety of ae ae 
would be produced; the ancestral form, confined to ine | 
patches of forest, would dwindle and degrade: There wai à E. | 
competing races less and less arboreal in habit, which, ag i E 
country grew more open, would tend to become ground-dwellin, | th 
bipeds of approximately upright carriage. It may have Te of- 
from one of these forms that the existing anthropoid apes bre | of 
away back, as opportunities of resuming a strictly forest life Ol 
occurred at the eastern and western edges of the area occupi) À fat 
by the proto-human form. These retrogressions may have taken Th 
place somewhat late in the ascent. The strata in which the oldest the 


human, or semi-human, remains have been found give colour | 
to the idea of a drying-up country succeeding forest. The fosil | 
remains of the Javan Pithecanthropus were associated with thos J 
of the African elephant and Pangolin, creatures long extinctin | 
the East Indies, and associated to-day with small timber an | 
an open, park-like country interspersed with patches of veldt, | 
South African conditions, in a word, where an animal must X | 
prepared to travel far for water. The next ascent registered i | 
fossils is the Nuremberg Man, hulking and heavy-jawed, Hi 
limited powers of speech, if the chin is rightly interpreted. Ay 
that we know of him is that he met his death in @ od T 
country into which anthropoid apes do not venture ; i Grill 
the transition must have been effected, our ancestor had de 
broken with his past. ‘hered À 
Behold, then, our palimpsest, conjecturally i pe | 
pieced together, letter by letter, word by word. Lie “is | 
failed here and there, but the story recommence® 1 weit J 
carried through after a sort. One makes sense 0 cae ges À 
dazed eyes from the perusal, thinking of our m molt ‘+ 
of that pawn we once saw a Master mark with 8 oi ee night M 
‘I will mate you, sir, with this.’ He did. w awn | 
rooks, bishops, aye Royalty Herself against tha m by sq 1 
As by enchantment he plodded across the board BD ove ify 
miraculously immune, touched base, ‘ Mate 17 es 
please!’ So, for some purpose inscrutable, We 
seems to have singled out from his brute chil 
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were beasts stately and huge and terrible to see) one that 
E any aspected, skulking, blinking, and small, ‘ Behold 
p future master . . . Do your worst!’ Since then has not 
n Lord God in very sooth pushed His creature across the waste 
Jaces of His world? Stern-faced angels, Hunger and Fear, 
aced behind the wanderer, warning him on from this and from 
that green resting-place along dwindling vistas of little centuries, 
while unnamed constellations changed above him and unsailed 
oceans deepened and dried. One muses with shaken heart upon 
those long years of the right hand of the Most High, as to which 
History lays her hand upon her mouth, and the voice of Legend 
is as the pipe of the wind beneath the stars. Long was the 
march and many fell by the way, many hung back to stagnate in 
the low-browed bestialities of wood-devil, ogre and troll, the Man- 
of-the-rocks (bogey of Teuton nurseries), hideous autochthonoi 
of the Upper Nile, whose mis-shapen, steatopygic nudity amazed 
Qld Egypt, yes, and the recently extinct Tasmanian of our 
fathers? days, and the Bushmen and forest dwarfs of our own. 
The head of the column pushed on, touched its goal—Manhood ; 
the beast has become human. 

H. M. WALLIS 
(Ashton Hilliers). 
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CROMWELL AT DROGHEDA4. 
A REPLY TO MR. J B. WILLIAMS 


In the September number of this Review Mr. J. B. Wil 
alleges that he brings ‘fresh’ light on Cromwell at Drogheda 
This episode in the career of the Protector is among the best 
known, for the evidence relating to it has been carefully examine 
by many investigators. Now, it is always possible that the dis 
covery of a contemporary memoir or of a series of letters at the 
time may modify judgment upon an event in the pas. 
Tocqueville’s magnum opus upon L’ Ancien Régime reversed the 
. views of men, by his use of the cahiers and other document, 
upon the state of France in the years immediately preceding 
the revolution of 1789. So much material, however, has been 
published in the last twenty years that it is difficult to repeat 
the feat of the French historian. In Irish history 16 1s mor 
possible than in the story of most other countries to reverse | 
traditional views, for there have been few investigators ab frst 
hand in an almost virgin field. When we enumerate the a | 
of W. E. H. Lecky, C. Litton Falkiner, Dr. Jio P. Mabafiy, F { 
R. Bagwell, and Mr. R. Dunlop we have practically ee 
whole list of workers at later Irish history. We therefore à 


liams 


to the article of Mr. Williams with the earnest hope oe a 3 

really given additional information on the siege of Pre | den 
that hope has been falsified. The writer uses n° Bei w f por 
and, like so many other authors on Irish mallee Tae apd bis À bek 
abuse Oliver Cromwell, his biographer, Thomas Cae wasnt | ig 
historian, S. R. Gardiner. When we saw the evidnmp aif | clic 
new we re-read the article with the utmost care DO". view SE 


LR Up ae 
the work of Cromwell was interpreted from a 20% ele ost sen À 


m 

but here too we were disappointed. Indeed, ca elucidate ui | a 
charge against Mr. Williams is that he ne of the si | the 
facts of the situation in 1649. Historical detar porouni 


Drogheda are valuable, but we desire to have a bat vial © 
them. Narrative without this background £ 
worthy of serious attention. Mr. Williams 15 
of Cromwell from what happened in Jrelan 
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i prevents his readers from understanding the course of 
thus 
affairs. 


A Jn order to comprehend the meaning of events, it is neces- 
j ary to draw attention to the fact that until the Second Civil 
ae in 1648 no one thought of cutting où the King’s head. The 
Second Civil War altered the course of affairs not only in 
England but also in Ireland. In May 1648 Lord Inchiquin 
ial the Protestants of the South of Ireland expressed their 
horror at the suggestion of the King s execution and forsook 
iheir obedience to Parliament. In January 1649 the Duke of 
Ormonde completed the work begun by Lord Inchiquin. 
Ormonde was the greatest nobleman in Ireland, and Macaulay 
justly described him as ‘ the most illustrious of the cavaliers 
of the great Civil War.’ Blindly as Thomas Carlyle wor- 
shipped Cromwell, yet he perceived the ‘ distinguished integrity, 
patience, activity, and talent’ of the chief supporter of the 
Royal cause in Ireland; and Lord Morley regards him as ‘one 
of the most admirably steadfast, patient, clear-sighted, and 
honourable men in the list of British statesmen.’ The lead- 
ing feature of his character and policy is the unswerving 
loyalty which permeated every fibre of his nature. In spite 
of the harsh treatment his family had received from James 
the First, he ardently served James’s son. Heavy as was his 
heart at the death of his beloved son, Lord Ossory, it was yet 
with perfect sincerity that he could say, in reply to the condo- 
lences of an acquaintance, that ‘since he could bear the death 
of his great and good master, Charles the First, he could bear 
anything.’ His high sense of loyalty led him to negotiate with 
the Anglo-Irish Royalists and the Confederated Roman Catholics 
m a league against the supporters of the Parliamentary cause. 
The Papal Nuncio in Ireland, Rinuccini, opposed the new com- 
bination, but his opposition was fruitless. The freedom and 
‘quality promised to the Roman Catholic religion, the indepen- 
‘ace promised to the Irish Parliament, attracted many sup- 
eee to Ormonde’s standard. Some of the Duke’s family 
T eed to the faith of the majority, and he himself was exceed- 
; y S The policy of the Irish Lords Justices had 
S ai a many of the gentry, and, with the significant exception 
ae their attitude during the Rebellion of 1641 would 
cm Pond with that of their descendants who extorted the 
bendence of the Parliament of Ireland in 1782. The parish 


Y : : : 
oe their flocks to the support of the representative of 


ee during the seventeenth century Ireland was pros- 
break à and each period of prosperity was signalised by an out- 


of rebellion against England. To an Englishman Ireland 
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seemed to support the tyranny of the Stuarts a 
aid that of the Bourbons abroad. In 1641 
continued her rebellion down to the landin 
1689 she rebelled, and for two years furthe 


his absolu 


à 5 HE A à é 5 red the E i 2 
plans of Louis the Fourteenth and hindereg those Wop, + 
the Third. During the former period Strafford ha a of Willan À time 
the linen manufacture and the industry of the coy aga ther 
flourished. During the latter period Ormonde hie » and i m 
the same policy with the same results. Strafford and C wi 
developed the industrial resources of the land they r ere | and 
in each case the development meant danger to Englana a 4 on: 
English realised that they must avert such a risk, and the + | dt 
way seemed to be the systematic depression of industrial Tre] i | the 
if her interests in any wise conflicted with those of the aa - 
country. Charles the First used the daughter country co ue 
means of promoting the system of ‘ Thorough,’ and James th ae 
Second imitated his father’s example. As Strafford is to Charly | ‘? 
the First, so is Tyrconnel to James the Second. These genen! M m 
considerations help us to understand the attitude of the Puritas | 
when they impeached the despotic Viceroy in 1641. The charge | 
that moved them most deeply was the belief that Strafford had w 
threatened to employ his Irish army against Englishmen. & | = 
a matter of fact, part of this army proceeded to England, and | H 
the skirmishes of Nantwich and Northwich demonstrated the — a 
possibilities of the scheme. . | hay 

Oliver Cromwell thought the struggle national. That the | | 
Puritan movement should be checked by either the Trish or the J a 
Scots was a thought that he could not bear. Ormonde stood i D 
the Royalist cause in Ireland, while Scotland proclaimed Charles | wa 
the Second. ‘ Your old enemies,’ Cromwell informed the a | a 
of the army, ‘are again uniting against you.’ It semida ae 
that in Dublin all parties were uniting ‘to root out the Ae | Se 
interest there and set up the Prince of Wales.’ He pre bir | of 
a passion when he saw the cause he had so much at = o | o 
dered by the Particularism of the day. The Clarke ito au 
admirably edited by Professor C. H. Firth, shed mue PA © 
the state of his mind. Cromwell dislikes the idea a insight | à 
the Constitution into the melting-pot, and wit Ds © xo 
shows the inevitable results. mt À no 

z 6 sequen? iol | ; 

And if so [he demands], what do you think the 0 utter ma Tri 
would be? Would it not be confusion? Would it not be against anth of 
Would it not make England like Switzerland, one CODES 50 what Te 
as one canton of the Swiss is against another? À a *qesolation i 
that produce but an absolute desolation—an absolute wo È 
nation? ie gesot" i 


One great means of bringing about t 
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disaffection in Ireland and Scotland. On this matter 


as the e Papers are of the utmost value. 


Ww 
the Glark Ab hae 5 ; 5) 3 
ei truly, this is really believed [maintains the E rotector], if we do 
deavour to make good our interest there [i.e, in Ireland], and that 
not en! we shall not only have (as I said before) our interest rooted ont 
timely, i they will in a very short time be able to land forces in England 
there, ut us to trouble here. I confess I have had these thoughts with 
and i oe perhaps may be carnal and foolish. I had rather be overrun 
he a cavalierish interest than a Scotch interest, than an Irish interest; 
ola I think of all this is most dangerous. If they shall be able to carry 
AE work they will make this the most miserable people in the earth, 
a all the world knows their barbarism—not of any religion, almost any 
of them, but in a manner as bad as Papists—and you see how considerable 
therein they are at this time. Truly it is come thus far that the quarrel 
is brought to this state that we can hardly return unto that tyranny that 
formerly we were under the yoke of, which through the mercy of God 
hath been lately broken, but we must be at the same time subject to the 
kingdom of Scotland, or the kingdom of Ireland, for the bringing in of 
the King. Now it should awaken all Englishmen, who are perhaps willing 
he should have come in upon an accommodation, but see now that he must 
come from Ireland or Scotland. 


It is quite obvious that at least one Englishman was awake 
to the fact that Ireland was attempting to dominate England, 
and it is equally clear that he would never tolerate the attempt. 
Was another Stuart to be seated upon the throne by Irishmen 
or Scotsmen, and was the cause of liberty therefore to be 


undone? If the army remained faithful to him this could never 
happen. 


There is more cause [he remarks] of danger from disunion amongst 
ourselves than by anything from our enemies. . . . I am confident we 
doing our duty and waiting upon the Lord, we shall find He will be as a 


wall of brass round about us, till we have finished that work that He has 
for us to do. 


Nationally, then, Cromwell resented the outbreak of the 
Second Civil War in Ireland. Moreover, he dreaded the power . 
of the Pope, for he perceived its might in the sword and pike 
of the Roman Catholic in Ireland and on the Continent. The 
allegiance Roman Catholics owed the Pope proved a determining 
are of the strong attempts made to keep them in political 
of Leon. No doubt the colonists wanted to seize the estates 
rs T unfortunate men, but the correspondence of their gover- 
te a a that purely religious motives played little or 
Te a the repressive policy. Cardinal Richelieu assisted the 
of vi rebels in 1641, and his premature death, from their point 

eW, dealt a serious blow to the conspirators.. The French 


1 
e SO) 5 À ` ; 
in the : “0 question of Richelieu’s interference in Ireland there are three letters 


(Ca. 267). n MSS. in the Sixteenth Report of the Hist. MSS. Commission 
> On March 4, 1642, Edmond Duier, at Avignon, wrote to Luke 
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monarch was the trusted ally of these men, the 
was a Roman Catholic ; therefore by an easy 
the colonists argued that every Roman Cathol 


Frene 


enemy. In 1646 Cardinal Pamphili, the p ihe 
State, had written to Rinuccini : att 
The Holy See never can by any positive act appro wh 
à ` : 3 Prove of the ciyi ig] 
anco of Catholic subjects to a heretical prince... , Iş had vil alles. QE 
stant and uninterrupted practice of the Holy See never to ae ‘ he op, be 
to make or consent to any public edict of Catholic subjects pe nisten Cro 
of the Crown and person of a heretical prince.? e defen ing 
} gia’ 
The recent treatment, too, of the Huguenots by Carding aga 
Richelieu convinced the Puritans that a war of dte was 
was to be waged against Protestants everywhere, Eon, to | 
Huguenot, a native of the Vaudois, a Protestant, wherever k He 
lived, was a friend, and a Roman Catholic must inevitably b n 
an enemy. pol 
The dominant feeling of the seventeenth century was thy a 
the gravest heresy of the Roman Catholic Church was the claim | ve 
it put forth on behalf of the Papacy to hold a political supremacy | Pa 
over all princes and potentates. Its erroneous doctrines, its ig 
corrupt practices were but as dust in the balance compared with … 
. pi I ` p as í 
its claim to use the deposing power. If the reader scans an wl 
pamphlet of those days he is sure, before he turns over many of. 
leaves, to see a reference to the Pope or his supporter, the great | the 
Cardinal Bellarmine. The Puritans had been trained to look | cub 
upon the Pope as the head of an alien jurisdiction menacing the eri 
real independence of the country. There was, moreover, ae Po) 
tunity for men to hear such views. The 5th of Noveme z ad 
nished to the clergy a suitable occasion for inveighing agin 
1 str 
: . ermit 
Wadding at Rome: ‘ He (the Nuntius) told me that Richelion wor’ pes j wel 
underhand to send help to our country (i.e. Ireland) ; also ey Barberin). 0 sla 
need to send men thither, and that he wrote to that effect to £. ( ingland 
: ; passador of B08 Por 
* April 1, 1642, Duier wrote again to Wadding: ‘The Amba they were t0 oo 
sought to hinder the departure of our captains by Bee > On october!) | put 
help the rebels; but the Cardinal took no notice of his spee father, WHO ar T m 
1642, Matthew O’Hartegan wrote to Wadding : ‘ The Can i , and Le fro) 
thither among other agents, took another French Capucin TaN the proce of : 
both where the Lord Cardinal of Richelieu was, for to preva d the Late 
of my negotiations and sought for succour for Ireland P of Stato- f fost 
to his Eminence and the King were delivered to the Secte*™’ | matter © mor 
they asked (as the Irishman tells me) was but like an : thought Fe 
or five thousand pounds’ worth of ammunition, ee the Lord 52 
matter that instantly they were bid to repair to one 0 peri our the 


State, who should give them contént. To such a shameful 7 ry his 227 
is brought, with such a strange disparagement of our pou paye ® 
such a poor matter; where, as I am told, men thought a ough’ fo 
for twenty thousand men. I must have patience. put so fat oa 
letters in the Archives des Affaires Etrangères, Paris, Fe dis 
T had the kind assistance of M. Hanotaux, I have been © 


4 Carte, Life of Ormond, vol. i. p. 578. 


i 
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1 
al interference in the life of the State. Sober political 

jo ophers dreaded the power of Rome almost as much as did 
e Filmer opens his Patriarcha with an elaborate 
me i upon Bellarmine’s position. Even Hobbes devotes a 
ie book of The Leviathan to the ‘Kingdom of Darkness,’ 
De ying thereby the Roman Catholic Church. It was not to 
ne by a Puritan, especially by one of the character of 
Cromwell, that a Church should exist as a political body, claim- 
ing universal empire, and dissolving the bonds of national alle- 
siance. He applied two parts of the famous sneer of Voltaire 
against the Holy Roman Empire, for he affirmed that its holiness 
de at all events doubtful, and that it could by no means pretend 
to be an empire. Not for nothing had he imbibed the spirit of 
Henry the Second. He saw the spirit of Thomas Becket in 
the followers of Ignatius Loyola, for no men defended the 
political power of the Papacy more ably than the Jesuits. 
Andrewes and Bramhall, Taylor and Jackson denounced in their 
pulpits what they believed to be the evils and dishonesty of 
Jesuitry, but it was not from a doctrinal standpoint. No English 
Pascal declaims against their casuistry as does every line of the 
Lettres écrites à un Provincial. But they set out the Jesuits 
as objects of public scorn, as traitors against the nation, seeking 
to hamper its free life. Filmer, in his Preface to The Anarchy 
of a Mixed Monarchy, informs us that ‘the main, and indeed 
the only, point of Popery is the alienating and withdrawing of 
subjects from their obedience to their Prince. ‘The evidence is 
cumulative in showing it to be the common conviction that since 
o involved a belief in the deposing power it was necessarily 
a disloyal doctrine.’ ? 

On national and theological grounds Oliver Cromwell had 
strong reason for executing reprisals upon the Irish. To these 
weighty grounds was added the desire to avenge his countrymen 
slaughtered during the rebellion of 1641. The massacres at 
Portadown and at Shrule Bridge, for example, aroused English 
le feeling to an intense degree. The depositions of these 
in are preserved in Trinity College, Dublin, and we cite 
fom. e thirty-two volumes of manuscripts the sworn testimony 

lizabeth Price of the former place“ : 


a as to this deponent’s five children [she witnesses], and about forty 
C'S, these were sent away with passes from the said Sir Phelim (O'Neill), 


3 i = ~- - 2 i _ 
the a highly essential to understand this point of view, for it gave rise to 
Yrannica] ERAR and unless we grasp it, these laws appear as an absolutely 
Whereas i e, having no other ground than religious bigotry pure and simple; 
compared « Point of fact, mere theological antipathies were of little effect as 
Code, With political apprehensions in producing the severities of the penal 
4 
moe date of her deposition is June 26, 1643, and the witnesses are John 
? “enry Brereton, and William Aldrich. Two exaggerated accounts of ' 
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i 


together with about threescore and fifteen. more Protestant 
all promised they would be safely conveyed and ser A 


5 nt o ek) 4 
in England; their commander Os conductor for that sa thay ia exc 
. . . by name Captain Manus O’Cane; and his soldiers h Dose oe A reli 
rather driven like sheep or beasts to a market place, e broug ign 
being about one hundred and fifteen, to the bridge of Portad Y Div | ent 
captain and rebels then and there forced and drove all thew t eu kant 
and amongst them this deponent’s five children, by name à one adi 
Anne, Mary, and Jane Price, off the bridge into the wate dam, Ike a 
there instantly and most barbarously drowned the most ne r n al Git 
those that could swim and came to the shore they knocked o ta Ani r 
and so after drowned them, or else shot them to death in the n the ag 1 
one of them was a Scottish minister, swimming below the brid en w its 
the land of Mr. Blackett, the rebels pursued so far, and tes tO oF nes, | 
shot him to death. And as for this deponent and many others ia 4 barl 
stayed behind, divers tortures were used upon them, to make ae Wer E 
their hidden monies and means, and many were murdered after te | whi 
confessed all their means left to them, and this deponent and other = | but 
often affrighted with a block and a hatchet, which, to put them oe | | 
fear, was always left near them as engines of death; and this ace 3 It 
for her own part was thrice hanged up to confess to money, and afteren ; it y 
let down, and had the soles of her feet fried and burnt at the fire, and À tha 
was often scourged and whipped; and she and the most of the restofth | 164 
prisoners so pined and hunger starved that some of them died, and hy … for 
a week unburied, and this deponent and others that survived were for: | 
to eat grass and weeds, and when they asked for liberty to go out at | Pro 
gather their sustenance it was denied, so that hunger forced them to bunt M de 
open the window in their prison chamber, and to scrape and rake the | ha 
weeds, moss, or anything that they could possibly take from the vals] a 
And in that or the like and worse distress they continued, and were til | ous 
and haled from place to place, in the most miserable manner, for fourteen | of 
or fifteen months together. | En, 
DIR SAD 4 . : tee ate | fug 
Mrs. Price’s deposition is typical, for it gives an ee a did 
indication of the other depositions in the thirty-two - E D Mu 
manuscripts. Doubtless many of these are exaggerate > wide | le 
untrue. There were less than a million souls living y ahany, Wer 
country,* and of that number the Jesuit Comey ae : a 
writing in 1645, writes exultingly that over no the caus À thay 
been killed. Of course, this estimate is absurd, bu g | Was 
i timate that WO! | ii 
Warner estimated the number at 8000, an esin anno a I 
was inclined to endorse. The number of ee ee ou oa 
obvious, be estimated, but there is no donti ae agnitull | a 
sand Protestants were massacred. The cae minimis” | a 
of these outrages have of late been as abet Fi, se Lu 
they were at one time scandalously exaggeraté"" À enous! re 
; : an ite numerou 
the very lowest estimate, they were quite i eff 
z a bellion, 
the massacres were to be found in Sir J. Temple Irish Re der 


lished. in 1 ; 
10, Trinity lė 
6, there wert 


1646, and in May’s History of the Parliament, pub 

5 W, Lloyds Common Place Book, 1709 (K 4, 
gives reasons for thinking that on January 10, 1695- 
in Ireland. 
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e liveliest alarm in an age to which the notion of a 
assacre was not unknown, though Mr. Williams 
; sit. Whether these tales were true or false, their influ- 
jeno on the Puritans was the same. Mr. Williams does not 
aor profound truth of R. L. Stevenson’s aphorism, ‘the 
En is not the true.’ ° However much some of the incidents 
Le in the depositions may be inaccurate, they affected 
el as if they were veritable truth. Not for the first time 
in the annals of men nae the facts of history been governed by 
its fictions. Of the slaughter at Drogheda Cromwell wrote : 


excite th 
religious m 


I am persuaded that this is a righteous judgment of God upon those 
barbarous wretches, _who have imbrued their hands in so much innocent 
blood, and that it will tend to prevent the effusion of blood for the future ; 
which are the satisfactory grounds of such actions, which otherwise cannot 
but work remorse and regret. 


It was his work to avenge the slaughtered saints of God, and 
it would have been useless to point out that there was no proof 
that the soldiers at Drogheda were concerned in the massacres of 
1641. They were defending an Irish town, and they were there- 
fore hindering the cause of God—that was enough for him. 

Mr. Williams quotes a great deal from the despatches of the 
Protector, but he nowhere refers to the fact that the man whose 
character he attempts to blacken believed the truth of the story 
that thousands, tens of thousands, of Puritans had been treacher- 
ously murdered. It is not too much to say that an Englishman 
of those times viewed an Irishman in the same light as an 
Englishman of the year 1857 looked upon a Hindoo. The Irish 
fugitives no doubt told the tale of their hardships, and the tale 
did not lose in the telling. The story ran in England that in 
Munster the rebels had filled a quarry with both the living and 
the dead, and had left all to rot together. More Protestants 
Were massacred in 1641 than English in 1857. There are evil 
Sprits which it is easier, as German legend tells us, to raise 
“an to lay, and the spirit of revenge is of them. That there 
re no foundation for the belief that 150,000 had been massacred 
8 beyond all doubt, but such rumours produced grave conse- 
pe When carburetted hydrogen and air in certain propor- 
lett on m a mine, no great harm ensues so long as they are 
fo bea But if a miner enters with a lighted candle an explo- 
when fee takes place. That is what happened to Cromwell 
resolve, heard the dreadful rumours, and he went to Ireland 
effect © punish the doers of these terrible deeds. Unless the 

of these Tumours upon the Puritan mind is taken into 
ACCount it 4 P 
1S useless to try to understand the career of the. 


6 
Metter to T M. Barrie; Letters, ed. Sir Sidney Colvin, ii, 277. 
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Protector in Ireland; yet Mr. Williams does not ; 
give these considerations à single thought. Such à VOUchag, 
helps to explain why, with the single exception of B ea 
he had been merciful in one country and merciless h : 
To Mr. Williams, Cromwell is an utter brute T an 
unexampled. He asks, indeed, if history reon his 
instance. History does record many parallel, and ų 
stances, and we give him one. The Thirty Years’ n in 
to 1648, and we quote from Schiller one episode ie ar lasted 
the capture of Magdeburg De Aft 


Neither innocent childhood nor helpless old age; neither vat a 
rank, nor beauty, could disarm the fury of the conquerors, Wi se, 4] 
abused in the arms of their husbands, daughters at the feet of their YOS We 
and the defenceless sex exposed to the double sacrifice of virtue a 
No situation, however obscure, or however sacred, escaped the Tapacit F 
the enemy. In a single church fifty-three women were found Pa 
The Croats amused themselves with throwing children into the fin 
Pappenheim’s Walloons with stabbing infants at the mother’s breast, Sens ; 
officers of the League, horror-struck at this dreadful scene, ventured i 
remind Tilly that he had it in his power to stop the carnage. ‘Retuminn | 
hour,’ was his answer,‘I will see what I can do; the soldier must he 
some reward for his danger and toils.” These horrors lasted with unabated | 
fury, till at last the smoke and flames proved a check to the plunderer. 
... Scarcely had the fury of the flames abated, when the Imperialiss 
returned to renew the pillage amid the ruins and ashes of the town. May M 
were suffocated by the smoke; many found rich booty in the cellars, wher 
the citizens had concealed their more valuable effects. On the 13th of May. i 
Tilly himself appeared in the town, after the streets had been cleared of | 
ashes and dead bodies. Horrible and revolting to humanity was = | 
that presented itself. The living crawling from under the dead, cl a | 
wandering about with heart-rending cries, calling for their pee 
infants still sucking the breasts of their lifeless mothers. Nes on | 
bodies were thrown into the Elbe to clear the streets ; a much ie ae an 
had been consumed by the flames. The whole number of the 
reckoned at not less than 30,000.7 


Cromwell was thirty-two years of age when t 
Catholic army captured the Maiden City of Gorma ; 
bulwark of the Protestant faith. For over two gayi i ed, 41 
of the garrison, and of armed and unarmed ue? g of hort! 


Dr. A. W. Ward concludes that ‘ the nameless dee 


greatly underestimated the loss of life in this sack, 
opinion to Maximilian that no such aw 
been witnessed since the destruction of J erusalen 

Mr. Williams assails S. R. Gardiners ACC% der 
therefore right to place some facts before ube the 
Sth of November 1856 Gardiner was admitte 


pp. 143-4 


1 History of the Thirty Years’ War, PE: op, 


* Cambridge Modern History, vol. 1Y- H 
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Beni and on the Ist of July 1858 to the Record Office. 
Ka that time to his death, on the 23rd of February 1902, he 
Tia incessantly at the Puritan revolution, and he studied 
wors? archives of the different European capitals. In the 


‘n the ERN : : ; h 
pictionary of National Biography Professor Firth gives his 
verdict : 


In his narrative minute accuracy and wide research was combined 
ith sound judgment, keen insight, and a certain power of imagination. 
ie He sought to interest his readers by his lucid exposition of facts and 
iho justice of his reflections rather than by giving history the charms of 
fiction, and was content with the distinction of being the most trustworthy 


af nineteenth-century historians.? 


It is superfluous to say that this distinguished historian knows 
the seventeenth century as well as Gardiner himself, and there- 
fore his testimony is peculiarly valuable. Professor Firth, Mr. 
Bagwell, and Mr. Dunlop have all used the original sources, and 
they all agree that Gardiner’s version is accurate. Now the 
citing of names is not an argument, but it becomes one when 
the authorities cited have consulted the documents and papers 
of the period in question. In considering the details of Gardiner’s 
narrative we are dealing with a man who spent his whole literary 
life on the matter, and who showed himself conspicuously open 
to hear the opinion of others. 

When Cromwell landed in Dublin he proceeded to face the 
confederation organised by Ormonde. At once he perceived that 
Drogheda must be taken, for it commanded the road along which 
the Ulster Scots would advance to join Ormonde. Wellington 
said of Marlborough in Flanders that ‘ he was the government,’ *° 
and this remark applies with justice to the Protector. He com- 
bined the powers of Lord Lieutenant and Commander-in-Chief, 
and he had an army of twelve thousand men, well officered and 
well equipped. On the 2nd of August 1649 Jones surprised and 
oe Ormonde at Rathmines, with the result that the latter 
ee enough men to face the enemy in the field. Into Drog- 
e threw ‘the flower of his army, both of soldiers and 
i a ost of them English, to the number of 3000 foot, 

or three good troops of horse, provided with all things.’ 

$ à case where Mr. Williams’s use of evidence demands 


attenti à i 
ee He rightly concludes that the garrison was largely 
fee he omits to mention that Ormonde’s opinion was 


According to him, when evidence he does not like is 
As lable in such material points, we are at liberty to 
(it) . . . bears the stamp of falsehood on the face of 


foun d € 


‘Dict. Nat. Biog. Second Supplement, vol. ii. 
* Stanhope, Miscellanies, p. 102. 
1! Moderate Intelligence, E. 573, p. 19. 


Vou. LXX 
c UXXIT—No, 430 l 
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it.’ Ormonde’s evidence, then, is to be rejets De 19 
to our surprise, that he persists in using it, Tho = We te | x 
agrees with Ormonde that the garrison ae m Me | A 
Williams justly rejects Wood s testimony in this ee ii su 
equally unjustly receives it when it supports some Eo ani w 
massacre. alle ot, | a 
The commander of the garrison was Sir Arthur Ast in 
officer ‘ of great name and experience, and who at the time ra | ih 
little doubt of defending it against all the power of Ge n r 
The geographical position of Drogheda explains the ; a | fi 
ance of the town. The wide estuary of the Boyne el | m 
easy entrance into Ireland from the east, and the n e i i 
the key to the strongholds of the interior. The possession g 
the town controlled the ancient kingdom of Meath ana i | 
a convenient landward approach to Ulster. Moreover, it i at 
no more than thirty miles of level country from the Metropol Li 
The work was urgent, and on the 3rd of September the Purim | ©? 
‘army was before Drogheda. The efficiency of the eleven baite. | H 
ing-pieces of large size was soon to become evident. Mr. | 7 
Williams thinks it ‘ surprising to find that explosive shells wee | : 
used thus early.’ If he turns to Robert Norton's book Th = 
Gunner, showing the whole Practice of Artillerie, published 16% in 
and to Robert Ward’s book Animadversions of War, publi | | 
1639, he can read careful treatises on military art. The ltte | g 
ig familiar with cannons of battery and the more powert | ct 
culverins used in siege trains. The mortar class included square | n 
murtherers,’ ‘petards,’ ‘ tortles,’ and ‘short gunnes. e of 
jectiles fired by this class consisted of ‘ granadoes a | ow 
stone shot up to 350 pounds in weight. Hand ee aa 
only a smaller kind of the ordinary ‘ granado ` Or : e a a oe 
ing to Ward (p. 363) the ° granado’ was of two z na no 
mortars and the other for hand use. Under the head a Fert à 
Ward also mentions fire-balls and fire-pots. But a a A 
of war the term ‘granado’ was usually used 10 the sieges” 
ordinary bursting shell furnished with a fuse. eine | D 
Abbottsbury House,” of Westbury House,” and 0 a | i 
‘ sranadoes ’ were employed. en en 
: On the 9th of September the batteries begr as D Si | x 
following day this letter was despatched to Oo 
Arthur Aston : : Parliament of el À ba 
Sır, —Having brought the army belonging to the jon 0 #1 be 


= : : he en am, | 
before this place, to reduce it to obedience, 10 deliver a ato br À 


may be prevented, I thought fit to summon you jl] have n° 
my hands to their use. If this be refused, you ot FE 
me. I expect your answer and rest Your o. & 


juive p 


12 Christie, Life of Shaftesbury, vol. i. ] 
13 Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis, p. 95. 14 Sprigg®, 
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+, answer came, and a perusal of the Carte correspondence 
a 1 ‘the reason. ‘The officers were confident that they could 
2 a siege. On the 9th of September Sir Edmund Verney 
T to Ormonde of his 


‘eat hopes and expectation that the service I am at present engaged 
c eceive a happy issue, and the chief ground of thi confidence is 
in Tai right understanding, and indeed entire friendshi between onr- 
a Warren and Wall are my most intimate comrades, and indeed 
Fe not in my life known more of diligence and circumspection than 
these two gentlemen... . Their men are all in heart and courage, 
Moine still had good success in our sallies, and we do little fear what 
ah enemy can do forcibly against us. The enemy hath no forces on the 
north side of the Boyne. 


A glance at the plan will show the serious drawback of this 
state of affairs to the Puritans. Drogheda, like Athlone and 
Limerick, was divided into two parts, separated by the Boyne, 
and joined by a single bridge. Cromwell could not assail it on 
both sides and could not prevent the entrance of supplies. Acre 
stood between Napoleon and supremacy, and Drogheda stood 
between Cromwell and the triumph of his cause. On the non- 
receipt of a reply from Aston he removed the white flag which 
waved over his quarters and substituted a red ensign. His batter- 
ing pieces of large size and his mortars played vigorously upon the 
wall on the south side. For, like York and Chester, the besieged 
town possessed walled defences. Mill Mount and St. Mary’s 
Church, behind the southern wall, assisted the work of defence, 
and in those days defence was easier than attack. The optimism 
of the garrison continued. On the 10th of September Ormonde 
wrote to Colonel Mark Trevor : 


I have received a letter from Sir Arthur Aston intimating his great 
Success upon the enemy on several late sallies, and that all will come to 
nothing if his wants of ammunition and other provisions be not suddenly 
Supplied. I therefore desire you to furnish him immediately with all the 
Powder, match, and lead you can spare and what other relief of provisions 
you can possibly procure.15 


The same day Aston wrote to Ormonde : ‘ At eight in the morn- 
mg the summons came. . .. A very great breach near the 
ae and I am confident these resolutions are to gain it imme- 
ane y by assault.’ 7 The supplies from Colonel Trevor did not 

e, and the postscript to this letter sadly announces “my 


a “pe . o : 

tion decays apace and I cannot help it. The two 
cae playing on the south-eastern corner and the church 
tind it 


Were proving effective, and by the evening of the 10th 
** Carte Papers, xxv. 312 (Record Office, Dublin). 
10 Tbid. p. 318. 17 Ibid. p. 312. 
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they had demolished the steeple of St. Mary’s Char 
made two breaches in the wall : the latter wag a} 


c 
» à 

: 3 Out $ 

high and from four to six fect thick. Meanwhile ty 


en 
the enact 


not idle. They raised a triple line of entrenchments «> "ets 
Mary’s Church to Duleck Gate, and from the east ae fi, 
church to the town hall. The guns from the two be a 
es he ‘ 
at i 
] 
| 
{ 
t 
] 
1 
8 
x 
d 
| s 
l e 
! q 
a 
t 
| t 
| n 
| h 
| n 
| DROGHEDA 
| Popes Mop : 
| POLE bei in fill 3 
1749. g 
fl 
À a 
| yille Dalecte a 
| =] iF w 
| l T : 
| S 2 Perches 
oa à 
a i 
| on 
es het onte À si 
down the corner tower and enlarged ne pen | x 
11th of September Ormonde wrote to Prince “ w Ci 
t and k for 1 ~ 


‘ve {£00 
Within the above (i.e. Drogheda) 2000 a J had a 
horse reasonably well provided considering the shor aa aal yli À 
aes af 
18 Perfect Occurrences, E. 535, p. 15; The Kingdoms pe : 


Scout, E. 533, p. 16. 
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and if I can keep but one side of the river as open as it is, it is 
TA he may miss that town and weaken his army before it. 

po ; | + | 

The postscript, in view of Mr. Williams’s contention that the 
town did not fall on the 11th, deserves attention: ` Cromwell 


above 200 shot of cannon at Drogheda, and I believe has by 


shot Bure 


this time stormed the breach. = 

All the early letters of the Viceroy have been optimistic, and 
is it unfair to say that by his pessimistic postscript he was 
preaking the bad news gently to Prince Rupert? This is con- 
firmed by the fact that on the 12th of September Ormonde wrote 
to Owen Roe O’Neill of what had happened ‘ after the taking of 
Drogheda.’ * In a letter dated the 15th of September the 
11th is the day given for the storming.*! 

At five in the afternoon of the 11th Cromwell ordered the 
storming of the town. The Irish always fight well behind a 
wall; the siege of Derry and the two sieges of Limerick in after 
days demonstrate this, and the present siege afforded a demon- 
stration. ‘After some hot dispute we entered, about seven or 
eight thousand men, the enemy disputing it very stiffly with us.’ 
The garrison stoutly repulsed the regiments of Ewer, Hewson, 
and Castle, which were obliged to retreat. Then Cromwell went 
to the breach with a fresh reserve of Colonel Ewer's men, and 
the day was won.** ‘The breach and the triple line of entrench- 
ments were gained after a stubborn fight. The town, however, 
had not fallen, for the brave Irish soldiers occupied the Mill- 
mount “exceedingly high and strongly palisadoed.’ #* 

Perhaps, as Gardiner conjectures, the prospect of the renewed 
struggle enraged Cromwell, for at the foot of the Millmount he 
ordered that all should be put to the sword. He had warned the 
garrison of their fate if they resisted : he had replaced his white 
flag by a red one. The laws of war then and long afterwards 
authorised him to refuse quarter when a garrison tried to defend 
an indefensible post. In this connexion we quote the letter 
Written by the Duke of Wellington to Canning on the 3rd of 
February 1820 : 
ue it has always been understood that the defenders of a fortress 
the Tast a z ee 2 es 2 ronal vie pe Va pee meee 
the body of E surrendering a tonie when & Dreac ee openea in 

place, and the counterscarp had been blown in, was founded 


on thi pase 2 
à Ee understanding. Of late years the French have availed themselves 
2 e humanity of modern warfare, and have made a new regulation 
a breach should stand one assault at least. The consequence of this 


Te : 
on Was to me the loss of the flower of the army in the assaults of 
Rodrigo and of Badajoz. I certainly should have thought myself 


19 
sa Carte Papers, xxv. p. 323 (Record Office, Dublin). 


2 Th; 7 
x me P- 3294. 2 Cromwelliana, p. 64. 
ge Gs ert, Contemporary History of Affairs in Ireland, vol. ii. p. 271. 


> Perfect Diurnal, ©. 553, p. 17. 
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iùstified i tting both garrisons to the sword; a ; 
Me tt a probable ie should have saved 5000 mon E had q 
the second. I mention this in order to show you ae ae as 
refusing quarter to a garrison which stands an assault is cf Aie sg 
iffusion of blood.?* A 
This was the attitude of the Protector afte; he 
presented by the resistance at the Millmount. In its a 
he beheld the men who had taken part in the massacres 
Despite the biblical command vengeance was his and he hae 
All who ‘were in arms Im the town’ were put to the gy, 1, 
Aston with his gallant officers and men were ruthlessly on, 
down. The rest of the garrison fled across the narrow a 
with the Ironsides hot in pursuit. They hurried up Ship Stee 
and St. Peter’s Street to St. Peter’s Church and the a 
beside it. ‘Divers of the officers and soldiers,’ reads the 
despatch, ‘being fled over the bridge into the other part of the 
town, where about a hundred of them possessed St. Peters 
church-steeple, some the west gate, others a strong round tower 
next the gate called St. Sunday’s. These being summoned to 
yield to mercy, refused, whereupon I ordered the steeple of the 
Gt. Peter’s Church to be fired, when one of them was heard to 
say in the midst of the flames, ` God damn me, God confound 
me, I burn, I burn.” > Beside this passage we may place an 
extract from ‘A Brief Relation of that Bloody Storm it 
Drogheda, in Ireland, and the Doctor’s (i.e. Dean Berari) 
Sufferings by Oliver Cromwell in it, and after it, with his Pre- 
servation.’ ** It runs as follows : 
Not long after came Colonel Hewson, and told the Doctor he had orders 


: f the 
to blow up the steeple (which stood between the choir and the body 0 


rhe three 
church), where about threescore men were run up for zeuen PU up 
barrels of powder which he caused to be put under it for tha sed the seals 
only the body of the church, and the next night Hewson TE under the 
of the church to be broken up, and made a great pile of salb hung, 22 
steeple, which firing, it took the lofts wherein. five great and bells and 
from thence it flamed up to the top, and so at once et cry’! that 
roof came all down together, the most hideous sight and tert 


of 164) 


ever he was witness of at once. come 


mging 10 
Perfect Occurrences informs us that ‘they rea at the 
down, the steeple was fired, and then fifty of te ee al to te 
top of the church, but the enraged soldiers put t re, SU? 
sword, and thirty of them were burnt m en oni 
them cursing and crying out ‘ God damn Uae won D” 
their souls as they were burning.“ Colone ule "l 


24 Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoran 


Wellington, vol. i. p. 93. ast 


25 Ludlow, Memoirs, vol. i. p. 261. of Dean Bernt 
26 Professor Firth was good enough to give me a CORT he copy 

27 Gardiner omits the word ‘cry,’ but it is in Dr. 

2 E, 533, p. 15. 
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ry, Perfect Occurrences and Cromwell’s despatch give 
A of it, yet Mr. Williams asks us to disbelieve in 
a They are all independent witnesses, and they agree. 
i 


med that ‘Cromwell, who certainly shared Hew- 
dons antipathies, watered down this statement into ‘‘ One of 
them Was heard to say ‘God damn me,’ &e.”’’ Now two men 
may share antipathies—which means that both were Puritans— 
and still be able to testify correctly to what they hear. But 
Mr. Williams has another way of getting rid of the cry. A 
number of the men were ` presumably Irish, and therefore not 
speaking English.’ It is true the majority of the men were Irish, 
put some of the Irish could speak English. Moreover, Ormonde's, 
regiment had some English soldiers, and Colonel Byrne’s had 
many such soldiers ; there were therefore English-speaking men 
in the garrison. Our plan indicates towers near St. Peter’s 
Church, and in these some fugitives had concealed themselves. 
The Kingdom's Faithful and Impartial Scout for the 5th of Octo- 
ber says that “some fled to the towers of the wall and others to the 
church, where they were all killed and taken. The Commanders 
were rich in money and apparel, there was in all about 3000 
slain and what was found became free booty.’ Walker's Perfect 
Occurrences for the.same day contains a letter from John 
Hewson; it states that ‘those in the towers, being about 200, 
did yield to the General’s mercy, where most of them have their 
lives and be sent to the Barbadoes.’* ‘In this slaughter there 
was, by my observation, at least 3000 dead bodies lay in the fort 
and streets, whereof there could not be 150 of them of our 
army, for I lost more than any other regiment, and there was 
not sixty killed outright of my men.’*® According to Mr. 
Williams the bulk of the garrison was killed in the fort and 
streets, not in the church. But Gardiner never said they were 
killed in the church. His exact words are ‘A thousand were 
Skin in or around St. Peter's Church at the top of the hill.’ 
Let any unprejudiced reader study the plan, and he will see 
that St. Sunday Steeple is a hundred yards from St. Peter's 
ue Tooting: Tower is one hundred and fifty, and Pigeon 
er is only a hundred. These are around St. Peter s Church, 
cone therefore maintain that the evidence completely supports 
u ieee 8 statement. It is to be noted that it is a statement 
; sense that it sums up all the evidence that precedes it. 
un > no evidence that they were sold as slaves, Ponin D a as 
FRE Ta wore transported dun a aolaiaged ee ents ta 
the pretext of va ue there, partly as repriev , partly 
a gabondage. 
forty. n an undated letter to the King, Ormonde reports: ‘It is said that 


More? See their officers were killed and above 1000 common soldiers, some say 
= Mr. Williams does not discredit Ormonde on account of this inaccuracy. 
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- Ormonde’s letter to Inchiquin on the 20th of September, where 
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Cromwell and Hewson, who were present, say th 
of St. Peter’s Church was burnt on Tuesday w A e a 
and that the towers were taken on the 12{h. Bht, the wt! 
contradicts them, and adduces a letter of Lorg tne 
that the towers were defended till the 15th of g 
we ask on what grounds he denies the accuracy of p Vu 
witnesses we are given the authority of Lord ian W 
was not in Drogheda when the events took place Iquin, why 
was in Castle Jordan, in King’s County, some fifty a 
captured town. We certainly prefer the testimony 
witnesses to that of one who was not present. 

The use Mr. Williams makes of his authorities 
exceedingly. Indeed, we are strongly of opinion that 


Peer 
es from th 


of two ey, À 


Puzzles w 


oe he h 
idea of the value of evidence, and that he believes angie à 
sees in print which suits the case he presents. He nle | | 


em : Qu 
occur the oft-quoted words ‘ The cruelty exercised there for fiye 


days after the town was taken would make as many several Die 
tures of inhumanity as are to be found in the book of martyrs y 
in the relation of Amboyna.’ To understand the historical yale — 


of this letter it is necessary to quote more of it. 


Thus, my Lord [it runs], you have a confused relation such as ny 
memory and time will give me leave to make of the successes God for ou 
sins hath permitted the rebels to gain over us. 


In the last lines of the letter this confused relation becoms | 
apparent, for he reduces the slaughter from the five days he hal | 
allotted to it : 
and of those that were killed, the better half were butchered an hour alter 


; : : ithin the wa 
quarter given them, and some after they were brought within the 
of the town. 


From five days we come to a period of an hour. er 
curious example of the method Mr. Williams employs 12 ae 


: Wool: 
with evidence occurs in the case of the letter of ae pildren 
He told them [he writes] that 3000 at least, besides women an i tows, 


were, after the assailants had taken part and afterwards ies they WP 
put to the sword on September 11 31 and 12, 1649 . - - that a he 
to make ther way up to the lofts and galleries in the chu i 
tower where the enemy had fled, each of the assailants WO 
child and use (it) as a buckler of defence when they z ad ki 4 
to keep themselves from being shot or brained. After Be, all the flow 
in the church, they went into the vaults underneath, W ie of the® | 
and choicest of the women and ladies had hid themsel te ih tears a | 
a most handsome virgin, kneeled down to Thomas Wo : A 
prayers to save her life; and, being stricken W 
her under his arm, went with her out of the churely 


e of mi 


dat 
* Tt is worth noticing that Wood gives the 11th es 
the town; we do not, however, place any trust in his wor: 
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r the works to shift for herself; but a soldier, perceiving his 
ns, he ran his sword up her belly... whereupon Mr. Wood, 

De gasping, took away her money, jewels, &c., and flung her down 

PE tie works, &c. ] ; 

guch a letter immediately strikes the trained investigator as 
uspicious, and when he asks a few questions he secs its worthless- 
aT Js it usual for mothers to allow their children in time of 
Li to remain in the church while they were in the vaults? 
Is it usual for a handsome virgin to wear jewels when the town 
where she lives is being assaulted by soldiers? Is it probable 
that Thomas Wood climbed a wall twenty feet high in order to 
drop a corpse over it? Moved by these considerations, Gardiner 
refuses to place any credence in this letter, but Mr. Williams 
says ‘ Thomas à Wood’s account is too well known, and indeed 
too horrible to quote.’ There is not a hint that the letter was a 
fable invented by Thomas to make his brother Anthony's flesh 
creep. 

Mr. Williams tries many means of showing that the capture 
did not take place on the 11th, but the eye-witnesses are unani- 
mous that it did. The date of the 11th is corroborated by the 
authoritative account given in ‘A History or Brief Chronicle 
of the Chief Matters of the Irish Wars. With a Perfect Table 
or List of all the Victories obtained by the Lord General Crom- 
well, Governor General of Ireland, and the Parliament’s Forces 
under his Command there. From Wednesday, the 1st of August, 
1649, to the 26th of this present July, 1650. London, 1650. . . 
Hen: Scobel. Cleric: Parliamenti’ : 

On September 11 Drogheda was taken by storm. 

On the 12th of September his Excellency reduced the garrison of Trim. 

He also took Dundalk. 
ee interim Colonel Venables took Carlingford, in the North of 
The Lord Lieutenant in this month of September took Killingbericke. 


Took Arklow Passage, Esmond House, Castle of Ferns, Fort at Slane 
assage, Castle of Enniscorthy. 


October 1 marched to Wexford. 
October 11 his Excellency took Wexford. 
October 18 he reduced Ross. 
This busine 
m massacri 


put her Ove. 


ss-like list does not suggest that five days were spent 
is ng the soldiers and inhabitants of the ill-fated town. 
ae n we may add that there is no good evidence that there 

a ny slaughter of persons not in arms; but there is no doubt 
with eae of the inhabitants had taken arms and were killed 
sensib] e The priests probably fought—it was the most 
lighting hing for them to do—and were taken in arms or killed 


a 

De 

towarg Sia of October 2 records that Cromwell marched last week from this 
exford. Cromwelliana, p. 65. 


+ 
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sincere regret wo find that no quarter was given to s de vil Go 
soldier, for example, as Sir Edmund Verney. He an FR 30! 
panions were slain twenty-four hours after the cessation gf tos 
general massacre—a dastardly deed. James Buck thus den A 
poor Vermey’s death : i 

Your brother and my dear friend Sir Edmund Verney—who be sam 
himself with the greatest gallantry that could be—he was slain tee 
after quarter was given him as Me ee wall us with Cromwell by nine pre 
protection. One Ropier, who is ps ie foe Ropier, called him a to 
a pretence to speak with him, being for of acquaintance, and insta] ho: 
of some friendly office which Sir Edmund might expect from him ls Th 
barbarously ran him throu gh with a tuck; but I am confident to se this ite 
act once highly revenged.°® i 

According to Mr. Williams this letter has never been tran e 
scribed by any historian, yet it appears in Lady Vemeys Bu 
Memoirs, to which Gardiner himself contributed an Introdu. | the 
tion.” In the case of Verney’s death there was no excuse for i for 
Cromwell, but this lamentable incident was entirely exceptional. e 
Cromwell did not ‘ revenge’ it, and his attitude contrasts strongly 3 
with Major-General Treton’s at the siege of Limerick during July : 
1651. There about a dozen Irish soldiers were put to the sword, | n 
after quarter had been promised them. Ireton was be m O A 
and as a partial reparation released a cero no io Fa L 
prisoners. The commander, Colonel Tothill, was ue ee do 
court of war, but in view of the evidence, no i ae ar 
done than to cashier him and his ensign. Tothill, we a ai 


despatch of the 17th of September 1649. Len placa mol 
conceal the fact that a general massacre had taxe 
not think it probable that he would alter ee. 
stormed the town or when the two goes! ae 
should be sorry to call the bulletins of a 3 navel 
but we have no hesitation in thus describing ae ae 
Lomas edits with conspicuous eee ee despa sf 
in Thomas Carlyle’s well-known book, ar me 
the fact that oe dealing with an accurate author d 
well concealed the truth so much as Mr. 
Mrs. Lomas is unaware of the fact. 

One other point calls for attention. aie 
the ground that he ignores the petition 0 

33 Lady Verney, Memoirs, 
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1912 
_ pig footnotes, as even Mr. Williams admits, show that he 
T ead it and taken its worth into account. The letter of the 
i ae of Wexford, Colonel David Synott, to Ormonde, the 
aires September, shows the effects of the capture of Drogheda : 
3 find [he writes] no resolution in the townsmen to defend the town, but, 

k truth nakedly, I find and perceive them rather inclined to capitu- 
D T take conditions of the enemy. 
RS Their inclination to deliver it to Cromwell, apprehensive of the 
ne usage that the town of Drogheda had.*4 

Jf the people surrendered Wexford, Cromwell offered to 
protect the lives and property of the inhabitants and give quarter 
to the officers, and to allow the private soldiers to return to their 
homes on engaging never again to take arms against Parliament. 
The people and the garrison resisted and the town was stormed. 
Another massacre took place. We agree with Mr. Williams 
that ‘to kill unarmed men, women, and children brands Crom- 
well as a savage, outside the pale of decent human beings.’ 
But did he? Townsmen were killed, but they had fought against 
the Puritans, and their fate was the fortune of war. In the rush 
for boats we have no doubt that men and women were drowned, 
but this was accidental, not deliberate.” Mr. Williams surely 
does not intend us to believe the story that three hundred women 
were slaughtered round the cross. It first appears in 1763—that 
is, 114 years after the event. No contemporary writer gives a 
hint of it. Above all, if women and children were deliberately 
killed, why does Ormonde never mention the fact? He wrote 
thousands of letters, and in them he gives many details of the 
doings of Cromwell, yet never once does he refer to the deliberate 
massacre of women at Wexford. Bruodinus is only a rhetorician, 
and he mixes up the losses by drowning with those due to the 
Puritan soldiery. Mr, Williams has not given a particle of 
evidence proving that the death of the unarmed men, women, 
and children was other than accidental. 

Cromwell’s opposition to Roman Catholicism was far more 
Political than theological. In Dublin he associated with Father 
Nicholas Netterville, a Jesuit. The latter often dined at the 
potter's table and played chess with him. Captain Foulkes 
the a him of saying Mass, and he replied, ‘ I am a priest, and 
ina a a knows it. And tell all the town of it, and that 

eae ee nore every day.’ * To the Roman C atholic peasants 
E eave protection. Thus on his way to Drogheda he 
on - two of his private soldiers to be put to death in the face 

Whole army for stealing two hens from a poor Trish- 


gal 


Carte Papers, vol. xxv. p. 393 (Record Office, Dublin). 
F Cromwell’s despatch to the Speaker, October 11. 
Gilbert, History of the City of Dublin, vol. i. p. 56. 
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: 91 
woman.’ Three more were condemned to die f k, L 
The farmers hastened to supply his army with mle Pluna | 
sion, and in fact they contributed more abu m D an 
Puritan army than to that of their fellow-count ny to i pee 
private letter discloses the feelings of ordinary Do ni , | m 
99nd of September 1649 Nicholas Loftus a e. k D 
Laffan : 0 Pits sim 
They [i.e. the people of Wexford] need not fear any viq be 
English soldiers unless it be those which they find in arms a ence of i 
for all other must not be hurt nor touched in their bodies nor Hee acti 
and to this end there is now a proclamation put out here lie ue | the 
that on pain of death no soldier shall take from any man we Diy | blot 
the value of one penny.°° Mere low 
: PAR ; Pr I Ani 
The Earl of Castlehaven wrote to Ormonde on the hg | F 
September : ; Jer 
You may perceive by the enclosure *° how Cromwell permits his frien fan 
to tamper with the people of the country; he is most kind unto thn | anc 
Last night he gave 5l. in the house where he lay.“ | live 
Another Royalist supporter, Sir Lewis Dyves, wrote toi | to 
Marquis of Newcastle that he che 
Observed how fast (notwithstanding the admonition declared of all tk | as. 
[Roman Catholic] Bishops from Clonmacnoise to the contrary) the pak | Spe 
being alienated with ravaging, and disorder of their own armies, al | tha 
allured with the successes, and smooth invitations of Cromwell, ranhat | isı 
long into him for protection, and under contribution; as also, how get | Pre 
numbers of the Irish soldiers, some frightened with the plague, Mer” by; 
began to spread into the other provinces of the kingdom, and a | 
want of livelihood, as having neither meat, nor pay, flocked in unto tè a 
enemy. $ | Mr 
= : ? : i Prot ctor undoubtedly Bi! 
Letters like these show the impression the Prote oe 
made, and compel genuine regret that the mise ‘a aan En, 
and of Wexford have dimmed the memory of his Be wi | We 
From a military point of view their effects ee he deplori e | m 
from a political point of view they were abso j TE b | De: 
They widened most sensibly the two races 10 m till be coll j ok 
. . . . fs Pe. n | ` 
evils of this policy remain to the present momen Sa 8 colts | a 
justly say : ‘Give us an instance of one man, nd or banish | 
into Ireland, not in arms, massacred, deer en justice "i 
concerning the massacre or the destruction “Ge challeng® 4 | 
not been done or endeavoured to be done: 1649 and ey 
addressed to the Roman Catholic clergy 1 p wri 
not attempt to meet it. 4 
31 Curry, Review of the Civil Wars in Ireland, vol. i} P: 
38 Carte, Life of Ormond, vol. ii. p. 20. lin). A 
3% Carte Papers, vol. oe, p. 358 (Record Office, Dub ) oi pal = 


4° There is no enclosure. Dublin): 
“ Carte Papers, vol. xxv. p. 395 (Record ofice, 
Occurrences, October 5 to 12. Cromwelliana; P- 
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‘The great puritan, Baxter's, words in praise of Cromwell,’ 
s the “last sentence in Mr. Williams’s article, ‘have often 


me quoted in modern times, but no one has ever cited the 
ae with which Baxter qualified all that he said of Cromwell : 
ph i 


“He thought secrecy à virtue and dissimulation no vice, and 
“mulation, that is, in plain English, a lie, or perfidiousness to 
a tolerable fault in case of necessity.” ? 

pe a is an easy matter to supply more quotations of this char- 
acter. To Clarendon Cromwell was a brave, bad man,’ though 
de staunch Royalist cannot help adding he was ‘not a man of 
Rood.’ ‘Tn all his changes,’ concluded the Republican Lud- 
low, ‘he designed nothing but to advance himself.’ To the 
Anabaptists he was a ‘ grand impostor,’ a ‘loathsome hypocrite,’ 
and a ‘sink of sin.’ Writers of the eighteenth century con- 
demned him. According to Pope he was ‘ damned to everlasting 
fame.’ According to Voltaire he was half knave, half fanatic, 
and Hume deemed him a hypocritical fanatic. To Landor he 
lived a hypocrite and died a traitor. It never seemed to occur 
to these people that they had taken an inadequate view of his 
character. Could a mere hypocrite and liar influence England 
as he did? In 1845 Carlyle’s collection of Cromwell's letters and 
speeches demonstrated the historian’s conclusion to the world 
that he was ‘ not a man of falsehoods, but a man of truths.’ He 
is not quite a hero and he is not almost a saint. Carlyle, says 
Professor Firth, ‘effectually dispelled the theory of Cromwell’s 
hypocrisy.’ Is not the estimate, the result of the lifelong labours 
of the Regius Professor of History, with which we conclude, 
far more in accordance with the truth of the case than that of 
Mr. Williams? 


Hither as soldier or as statesman Cromwell was far greater than any 
Englishman of his time; and he was both soldier and statesman in one. 
We must look to Cæsar or Napoleon to find a parallel for this union of high 
Political and military ability in one man. Cromwell was not as great a 
man as Cæsar or Napoleon, and he played his part on a smaller stage; but 
ip ‘bestrode the narrow world of Puritan England like a Colossus.’ Asa 
Soldier he not only won great victories, but created the instrument with 
Which he won them. Out of the military chaos which existed when the 
war began he organised the force which made Puritanism victorious.** 


Ropert H. MURRAY. 


« re z 
i Voltaire said that we could confidently believe only the evil which a party 
eae of his own side and the good which he recognises in his opponents. 
Irth, Oliver Cromwell, p. 467. 
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JAMES, MARQUIS OF MONTROS; 


A TERCENTENARY TRIBUTE 


... I desire you to lay aside prejudice, and consider me 
in relation to the justice of the quarrel; as a subject, in 
royal master’s command; and as your neighbour, in relation to 
of your lives I have preserved in battle: And be not too ra 
me be judged by the laws of God, the laws of nature and n 


always gives out righteous judgments. 


WHEN these words were uttered Montrose was face to face 4 | 
last with a Covenanting Tribunal in the Parliament Hallo | 
Edinburgh. Sentence of death had already been agreed upon, | 
though not formally pronounced, and none knew better than thi M 
‘excommunicated traitor, James Graham,’ the futility and fare 
of pleading in his own defence before Argyle and his faction M 
But if he had done with life he had not yet done with fame, He | 
knew that his Apologia pro vita sua, though ignored by thi | 


| court, would outlive him. 

| Hence the tone of grave counsel running through th 
It was a covert challenge to posterity. 
trose was appealing from Festus to C 
dict of contemporary opinion to the 
future. Many victims of the scaffold have cherishe 
pathetic hope of ultimate vindication : none nee 


| To him Fame had been more than a spl? 
| lodestar and passion. He had ‘ put it to the tou 
| it all,’ and he had apparently lost. It was but ne: 
he had written in the hour of triumph Fims core ea 
| the finis was now at-hand in the shape of a er ai 
the gallows and the public exhibition of ! 
| But in some men the spark of hope 18 > ted its! 
side of the grave. In Montrose it manifeste tificati 
eleventh hour in this conviction of ultimate JUS 

hands of posterity, and as one who ‘love à 
more than he feared death,’ it carried him COR" 


inextingl 
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19 
c ack on the occasion of his tercentenary, may we 
ing D , y 


k ; : Rs 
ire y affirm that Montrose’s hopes of ultimate vindication 


afel i 
peen made good ? 
ce his day there has been a fresh arraignment at the bar. 


rave been reversed, sentences revised. Party passion 
led out of court, and each prominent figure in that 
stormy arena is judged to-day upon his own merits—not upon 
the merits of the cause he was led to espouse. ERE: 

Montrose’s case stands in special need of such discrimination, 
for, as the Cavalier par excellence—the prototype of those who 
championed the royal cause by force of arms—he has been the 
mark of much execration on the one hand and extravagant praise 
on the other. 

Tor the details of Montrose’s meteoric career, we would refer 
the reader to Napier’s exhaustive memorials of the great Mar- 
quis, and to the contemporary narrative of Bishop Wishart. Our 
object in this brief sketch is to give some idea of the man’s 
personality, and with this end in view, certain critical and out- 
standing periods only of his life will be touched upon. 


not § 
have 

gin 
Judgments l 
pas been ru 


I 


Our first glimpse of Montrose, then, has the year 1629 for its 
date. The brush of Jamesone portrays him for us as a youth of 
seventeen, in a rich doublet of the period, slashed with white 
satin; with fair hair parted and falling nearly to the collar; long 
and finely-chiselled features, lips characteristically pressed 
together, and wide-open self-confident eyes. 

The date finds him a student at St. Andrews University, an 
orphan; the only brother of five sisters, and the possessor of 
various baronies in the midlands of Scotland, including Old 
Montrose, Kincardine, and Mugdock. 

The breezy self-confidence of the portrait bears out what is 
told of the boy elsewhere. We know him to be a fine horseman, 
a fencer, archer, and golfer. He tries his hand occasionally at 
billiards, and goes hawking. He has some knowledge of Latin and 
the Classics, and an intimate acquaintance with the beautiful 
ar scenery in which his boyhood has been passed. He loves 
“Ae open air and the open road, as his own lines bear witness : 

The misty mounts, the smoking lake, 
The rocks’ resounding echo, 


The whistling winds, the woods that shake, 
Shall all with me sing hey-ho! 


u others of his age, he is careless: and impulsive in his 
oe The shillings thrown to beggars at the door, who 
~n my Lord’s on-loupine,’ and on drummers and pipers, 
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hired to play him to his various destinations, Be cs D Eo 4 
in his expenditure. Nsfant ty 
In all this there are hints of the man that jg to Wee à En 
Cavalier,’ who will do ‘ great things gallantly.’ Porn tm \ ca 
childhood, apart from other boys, has helped to A ly along À la 
of romantic mediævalism running through his hace © stray, 
heroic in history and literature appeals to him pas The 
Walter Raleigh’s History goes with him when aj oft $i 
are left behind. Plutarch’s heroes challenge him i ES books b 
his copy of Lucan he compares himself in laborious ae hh 
school-boy verse to Alexander the Great: ‘ My mina ee at a 
his, and soars as he.’ And not content with this, he mi 5 À v 
write an ode to his favourite hero, in which he makes the fh J t 
prediction : : 
So great attempts, heroic ventures shall | 
Advance my fortune and renown my fall. 
‘The fiery ambition and unyielding purpose’ that Sir Walt a 
Scott describes as startling inferior minds at a later day vas A 
already astir. oa i 
We see him, then, at this early stage in life—still rather + 
callow and unformed—about to wed Mistress Magdalen b 
Carnegie, daughter of the neighbouring Earl of Southesk. Doubi- 
less Montrose’s worthy curators had met in conference al 2 
settled that an early marriage would have a steadying effect upon 
their young and high-spirited charge, and the boy, straight m i 
college, had acquiesced in the same light-hearted spirit in T : 
he entered on his archery contests. But if the bold, fresh 2 | d 
in this wedding portrait reveals aught, it is that dom ae | 
the eye of his father-in-law at Kinnaird will not long conten i 
bridegroom. in l 
ha meanwhile, our pity goes to Mistress Magdalene i 
is to know but three years of matrimonial june. how À 
follows for Montrose the ‘Grand Tour,’ and ‘the a oot oP 
of glorious life’ : for her, obscurity under the pee triumphs ji 
is destined to bear no further part in her huh inclined, d 
or vicissitudes. Her sympathies would seem T ce find M 
with her father’s, to the side of the Covenant, > pstates qu I 
later apparently in favour with the Comm died sh? $ 
allowed the guardianship of her youngest son- ee stat À : 
after the battle of Philiphaugh, when Mon following T t 
already on the wane. A leader without i Jo to esc? a y 
pressed by his opponents, it was all he coule Be sil (i 
teens 2 f fe who 
vigilance and attend the burial of the wl À 


ines 


Seta : ] 
so only in name. O passions? 


Who it was who inspired those fie 
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16 ‘ 

fontrose’s to ‘his dear and only love’ we know not: but we 

ve hardly believe it to have heen the colourless, irresponsive 

hay who should by rights have shared ‘the empire of his heart.’ 
II 


We haye seen Montrose about to depart ‘in the flower and 
pravery of his youth’ for the Continent. 

There is a portrait at Buchanan Castle painted about 1644 
and attributed by some to Dobson, by others to Van Dyck, 
which is certainly the finest representation in existence of 
the Great Marquis. This depicts him at the turning-point 
in his career. He confronts us in armour with his head 
thrown back. The hair, instead of being parted, as in the 
wedding portrait, is cut irregularly across the forehead and 
hangs long on either side of the face. A light brown moustache 
and suggestion of imperial proclaim the full-grown man. The 
light in the picture falls strongly on the high-bridged nose and 
full chin, and on the same compressed lips that we met with in 
Jamesone’s portrait. The complexion is fresh and that of a man 
in the perfection of health and vigour—indeed, the whole portrait 
breathes force and virility. 

Saint-Serf, a devoted follower of Montrose’s, provides us 
with a supplementary pen-portrait. 


He was of middle stature [he writes] and most exquisitely proportioned 


limbs; his hair of a light chestnut . . . his eye most penetrating, though 


inclined to gray . . . As he was strong of body and limbs, so was he most 


agile. . . . In riding the great horse, and making use of his arms, he came 
short of none. . . . 


As regards his bearing, we have this too from Montrose 
Redivivus : ‘He was a man of very princely carriage and excel- 
lent address. A complete horseman, and had a singular grace 
In riding.’ 

Cardinal de Retz, in paying tribute to his foreign contem- 
porary, describes him as ‘le seul homme du monde qui m’ait 
Jamais rappelé l’idée de certains héros que l’on ne voit plus que 

ans les vies de Plutarque. . . .’ 

Lastly, we would add the testimony of Patrick Gordon of 


P attiven, partial though it be, for it proceeds from one well 
Cquainted with his subject : 


une stayed, grave, and solid look; . . . of speech slow, but witty and 
ihe ae a presence graïtfull (graceful ?), courtly, and SOMAUS RS yeah 
ee a as 1t seemed to claim reverence without suing for it; for he 
and the a le, So courteous, so benign, as seemed verily to scorn ostentation 
hearts : Dre of state; and therefore he quickly made a conquest of the 
chain 7 " his followers, so as when he list, he could have led them in a 

© have followed him with cheerfulness in all his enterprises 


v 
oL. LXXII—No. 430 4K 
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These, of course, are the tributes of friends dy 
propose to quote the opinions of opponents ag prejuai e do wee 
historian George Brodie, who exhibits Montrose, Teed ag i 
of depravity; but the following criticisms passed pe Monge, 
poraries who, to say the least of it, were not partial à Conten, 
Royalist throw another light upon his character., 0 the Pej 
y He was, says Bishop Burnet, ‘a young man w 1 
who had travelled, but had taken upon him the na r 
too much, and lived as in a romance : for his whol 
stately to affectation.” The Marquis of Hamil 
this view of Montrose’s character in a letter to Charles 
written in 1638. ‘None, he says (commentin 


¢ 0 M > 
trose, observes that he ‘had always . . . a great contempt y 


the Marquis of Argyle, as he was too apt to condemn those he 
did not love.’ The Covenanting Minister, Baillie, alludes b 
Montrose as one ‘ whose pride long ago was intolerable.’ 

The Grand Tour had perhaps something to do with thes | 
accusations of arrogance, for we learn from Saint-Serf tht | 
‘Montrose had made it his business whilst abroad to pick w | 
the qualities necessary for a person of honour: . .. to rende | 
himself perfect in the Academies . . . and to improve his intel- 
lectuals.’ The courtly manner, the polish acquired in foreig 
parts, so galling to Bishop Burnet, were not altogether displeas- 
ing to the fair sex, if we may judge from Guthrie's account of M 
letters found later ‘from ladies to him in his younger yas 
flowered with Arcadian compliments.’ 

Such were the outward characteristics of the man who a 
fast achieving notoriety. On his return from the Conti aa ! 
| 1636, his co-operation had been sought by his fellow-peer eel 

promulgation of the Covenant. Rumour has it that pl 
| was at the bottom of the young man’s acquiescen 
| against Charles and Episcopacy, in consequence 
| ception accorded him by the King on his first app 
| From what has been said, it can readily be imagine 
| 


un. 


mtd v o ee os 


ce in this moe | 
of the cold M 


3 A | 
aring at cou M 
e hat Mon | 


trose was not accustomed to rebuffs. He had PR 
bestow on Charles the impetuous worship he had À o di 
to his heroes. He was too inexperienced @ conr abo] 
behind the King’s manner, the jealous policy of ou soui 
feared a rival; and it may well be that he left the ¢ 
in his most sensitive feelings. mot 
The flattery and solicitations of the ise 
Covenant would be balsam to his wounded pride: ‘the Arp 
that at his first appearance at a Convention ` Jen, the P 
Montrose , , . was most taken notice of. : : 
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ere somewhat afirighted having that esteem of his parts that they 
sought it time to prepare for a storm when he engaged.’ There 
fees good deal in the grievances of his countrymen at that time 
with which he would be in sympathy. He had no special liking 

Laud and his Episcopalian innovations. ‘ Bishops,’ he said 
ies at his trial, ‘1 cared not for them. I never intended to 
advance their interest. 

He was athirst for adventure and renown. Hence the 
spectacle of this scion of aristocracy associating himself with the 
cause of democracy against all the traditions of his house, sub- 
scribing to the popular Covenant, and taking command, at the 
invitation of ‘the Tables,’ of the forces operating against loyal 
Huntly in the North. The incongruity of his position could not 
fail to strike him ere long, and it then behove him to choose 
between inward or outward inconsistency. 

In a letter to a friend, written during this period of mental 
struggle—‘ wrestling betwixt extremities’ . . . and ‘not daring 
to make shipwreck of conscience,’ as he himself describes it— 
he delivers himself as follows of his views on Sovereign Power. 
From the premise that a nation at the outset is at liberty to 
adopt the form of government which suits it best, he goes on to 
argue that having adopted monarchy, it becomes an integral 
part of the Constitution : not to be ‘meddled with at all by 
subjects; who can never handle it, though never so warily, but 
it is thereby wounded, and the public peace disturbed.’ He 
acknowledges that there are limitations to the King’s power, 
but asserts on the other hand that if the Sovereign suffer his 
authority to be encroached upon by his subjects, the effect is 
seen in ‘the most fierce, insatiable and insupportable tyranny 
in the world.’ (This is no doubt an indirect reference to the 
all-powerful Committee of Estates which, by this time, had 
practically superseded Parliament and was dictating terms to 
the King himself.) 

The course pursued by Montrose as the result of this mental 
struggle is best recorded by himself in his Remonstrance of 1645 : 


th Our progress with them [i.e. the party of the Covenant]... was s0 far 

ae We could not go further with a safe conscience, when we perceived 

ir unlawful designs. For settling of our Religion, and the peace of our 

Rance Nation, we gave way to more than was warrantable, but, having 

a ained what was for the benefit of the Church and Country, could not 

ee but + . . suffer them to deviate without us, together with the multi- 
€ misled by them. . . . And there we left them. .. - 


The Pacification of Berwick marked the parting of the ways. 

ere Charles reluctantly conceded all that the Covenant was 

om framed to secure, and set its signatories and supporters 
© reconsider their position. 


Th 


orj 
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‘The choice now lay between a king with h w 
and a kirk aiming at a despotism that w 
and halt England in its inexorable grip. 

Tf we have so far read Montrose’s character an 
doubt to which side his temperament woul 
inclined him. 

Impetuous, ambitious, he may have been—extr 
idealism and his hero-worship, but at least it wag 7 
needed but a losing cause and a king in extremity of Ose, Iy 
fan that smouldering and devouring passion for h ane ie 
flame. 3 HON in 

From thenceforth, as he wrote later to the younger 
` I never had passion upon earth so strong as that to dae 
your father, service.’ 

We behold him, then, in the spring of 1644, amidst th 


is bac aa 
48 to hold aj ey il 
à 


» We c 
d sooner or late, pe 


hag 


t 


Charles 


motley crowd of politicians, intriguers, and adventurers vy | 
form the Court at Oxford, awaiting his commission as lientenan. _, 
general of the royal forces in Scotland. This granted, Montros | 
will trouble the court no more. The venture on which he is ben | 
is one ‘very desperate for ourselves ’ ; but it is the fulfilmentd | 


his boyhood’s dreams : the proving of his mettle. 


III 


Twelve months of peril, hardly surmounted, and of heroi M 
hazard elapse, and we view Montrose again, upon the eved M 


Inverlochy, the 2nd of February 1645. 


Moonlight plays over Argyle’s army, encamped at i e | 
of Ben Nevis, over the waters of Lochs Linnhe and Lochiel, am | 


0 ing 
over the snowy region of Lochaber. Argyle for once 8 sharing 


the fortunes of camp life with his follo 


days’ march to the north-east, safely located at 


their rear. A free pardon to rebels and crimma 
thousand pounds Scots are promised 


sald Pee | 
Estates to ‘whoever will take and apprehend the «theil | 


`a menh, 
Montrose, and exhibit him alive before the ei Je t 
Committee, or, if he should happen to be sia 


son pe À 
shall exhibit his head.’ ger O2, | 
f hou nttleñelð d Æ 


At this moment, high up on the glisteni née 
Nevis, the Campbells’ quarry stands survey!D8 A Graham 
the morrow. Those who think to catch ae ie 
trapped beast between converging forces, ha 
master in strategy ! 
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On receiving word of the enemy’s approach from both sides, 
the Royalist leader, without a moment’s hesitation, resolved to 
«discuss Argyle's army first.” As he wrote to Charles subse- 
uently, in the buoyant strain peculiarly his own : ‘ I was willing 
to let the world see that Argyle was not the man his Highland- 
eved him to be, and that it was possible to beat him 


, 


beli 
iis own highlands tics 

Avoiding the high road down the valley, Montrose led his 
men over the mountain-ridges that lie between Fort Augustus 
and Ben Nevis, by wild, untrodden passes, known only to the 
deer and a few cowherds and huntsmen, and arrived with his 
vanguard on the heights above Inverlochy on the evening of 
the following day. 

‘Hig men marched,’ says Patrick Gordon, ‘two days through 
the mountains, in great extremity of cold, want of victuals, 
and in necessity of all things, yet their great courage and patience 
did bravely sustain it.” May we not add that here, as elsewhere, 
the personal magnetism of their leader stood between them and 
disaster? It was at Tippermuir that the Irishmen and High- 
landers first fought shoulder to shoulder, ill-armed, unknown to 
one another, and outnumbered by the enemy, but dominated 
by the genius and enthusiasm of their new General. Since that 
day, Montrose’s grip held them, controlled them, and inspired 
them. They had the usual failings of guerilla troops. They 
were cruel in the hour of triumph, greedy of plunder, prone to 
vanish without warning and to reappear when it suited them, 
easily disheartened, yet as easily inflamed, and it required some-. 
thing more than military skill—a touch of the knight of chivalry 
and romance—to appeal to these primitive soldiers of child- 
like intellect and imagination. This Cavalier of the blue 
‘Whimsies’ and the fiery spirit, of the quick eye and foot and 
the resourceful brain, was the leader for such men, and he was 
to prove it again and again, but never more triumphantly than on 
this occasion. 

Of a sudden the camp below bestirs itself. The outposts 
have wind of the presence of the enemy; the alarm is given, 
and the Campbell host prepares itself for battle. Argyle, on 
the pretext of a dislocated shoulder, betakes himself to a ship 
n the bay, and, from this place of safety, looks on at the fate 
of his clansmen and adherents. 


When Montrose [says Wishart] perceived them (the enemy) to be in a 
With? so quickly, he stood still a little while till his Rear, being tired 
the So hard a march, could come up unto his Front. It was night, but 
th moon shone so clearly that it was almost as light as day: All night 

®Y stood to their arms... . 


Vou. LXXII—No. 430 4u 
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It was such a pause as Shakespeare depicts de w 
S Delore 4n 
From camp to camp, through the foul Wo D: Sen, 


clemency, as Montrose has not escaped 
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The hum of either army stilly sounds mb of night, 
That the fixed sentinels almost receive 

The secret whispers of each other’s watch. 

Fire answers fire, and through their paly flam 

Each battle sees the other’s umber’d face. es 


In the grey dawn of the Sunday mornin 


: ee » Montre 
a rough breakfast with Lord Airlie. 8> Montrose Share: 


These two noblemen had no more to break their fast bef 
to battle, but a little meal mixed with cold water; which S they wa | 
dish, they did pick up with their knives for want of aa Of a holly 
may judge what wants the rest of the army must suffer—the i Re 
had not tasted a bit of bread these two days, marching over hee 7 Of then 

D 


in knee-deep snow, and wading brooks and rivers up to their nee 
4 Sde i, 


But their hour has come. The trumpeters of Montros 
salute the Royal Standard and announce the opening of a 
and the war-cry of the hungry Camerons : ‘Come to me mi 
I will give you flesh!’ strikes with a premonitory chill um 
the hearts of the Covenanting forces drawn up to receive the 
onslaught. 

So dawns the day of Inverlochy-—a day long to be remem- 
bered by the Campbell clan, who lost 1500 brave men on the 
field and many captured in the final rout. 

In the full flush of success, the Licutenant-General haste M 
to give his Sovereign tidings of victory. 


A little after the sun was up, both armies met [he writes], and le À 


rebels fought for some time with great bravery, the prime of the Campbell: 


ht in a better cause. Our 
ike, and dint 
or nine ms 
ve hindered, i 


possible. . . . I have saved and taken prisoners several of t ae 
of the name of Campbell) . . . some. . - fled into the old 
upon their surrender I haye treated them honoura 
parole. 


s on these expressions | 
the charge % Fi de 1 
There is no doubt that at least on one occasion vario | 
taking of Aberdeen—the Royalist troops wer would; ™ M 
brutality, but whether their leader could, i ne moot iat 
checked the slaughter of civilians in the street 18 1 À 
When confronted with the charge of inhuman? val got | 
of his execution, Montrose pointed out, wit fine 
reason, that soldiers who wanted pay could ve oc 
from spoil, nor was it possible to keep them 1 a | 


It seems only fair to lay stres 
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discipline 25 regular DORE i might have added, in further 
extenuation, that, from the first, his enemies refused him the 
ordinary courtesies of civilised warfare. They did not scruple 
to fire upon his flag of truce or to murder Royalist prisoners in 
cold blood ; and it is at least to Montrose’s credit that, notwith- 
standing provocation, no evidence of similar retaliation on his 
art has come to light. 

But to return to Montrose’s despatch. After recording, with 
much feeling, the mortal wounds received in action by Sir 
Thomas Ogilvy, son of old Lord Airlie, the General proceeds to 
give full rein to his optimism. 

J am in the fairest hopes [he writes] of reducing this kingdom to your 
Majesty's obedience. And if the measures I have concerted with your 
other loyal subjects fail me not, which they hardly can, I doubt not before 
the end of this summer I shall be able to come to your Majesty’s assistance 
with a brave army. . . . Only give me leave [we can almost hear the pean 
of exultation ringing in the words]—only give me leave, after I have reduced 
ihe country to your Majesty’s obedience, and conquered from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, to say to your Majesty then, as David’s General did to his master, 
‘Come thou thyself, lest this country be called by my name. . . .? 


IV 


Inverlochy, Dundee, Auldearn, Alford, Kilsyth—one un- 
broken sequence of successes, and then the fatal field of Philip- 
haugh ! 

It was in attempting the impossible that Montrose met at 
last with defeat. It was all very well for Digby (the Micawber 
of the Royalist Councils) and Culpepper to write, urging the 
victor of Kilsyth to make all speed southwards and bring his 
genius and his forces to the aid of the hard-pressed King; but 
the fact was that Montrose’s genius had done all that was 
humanly possible with the material at his disposal. His 
Highlanders and Irishmen, matchless though they were for 
raids, forays, desperate marches and yet more desperate charges, 
on their own ground and with loot in place of pay, were not the 
ttoops to take south of the Border, and they knew it, if their 
commander did not. Whilst Montrose still lay in the neigh- 
ourhood of Kilsyth, preparing for his march to the Border, his 

ighlanders quietly decamped, under pretext of depositing their 


booty at home and securing their families from the approach of 


er They were pledged to a speedy return, under Alastair 
cDonalg, that doughty comrade whom Montrose had promoted 
n of the Clans, but, whether of set purpose or not, they 
med their leader in his hour of need. 
ne | this juncture Aboyne, too, ‘unstable as water,’ must 
“ts betake himself home with his Gordon cavalry, leaving 
422 
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Montrose to face the hazards of a march to Engla 
levies, newly raised, and scarcely more reli ; 
Jords, Home, Roxburgh and Traquair, with whom } 


to co-operate. E 88 dire i 
You little imagine [wrote Sir Robert Spottiswoode f b 
camp on Tweed-side] the difficulties my Lord Marquis hat a Montres J 
with. The overcoming of the enemy is the least of es fe to Me, b 
to do with his seeming friends. . . . He was forced to de S ha Ton f 
landers for a season, who would needs return home, . . niss his Hig, À 
caprice and had away with him the greatest strength is ne took » i 
. All these were great disheartenings to any but him Gree Of horse 
nothing of the kind can amaze. . . . 8), Who í 
I 
Three days after that letter was written, and whilst i ¢: | 
lay in the writer’s pocket, Montrose’s force was sia ; 
five or six thousand men under David Leslie and ut l a 
defeated. o u 
In that sudden ‘ wreck of nobly-pitched designs’ we are told 
that the Royalist leader thought of nothing more for a sue 
than to die honourably and not unrevenged. à 
And while these thoughts were in his head [says Wishart] by good hap h 
came in the Marquis Douglasse and Sir John Dalzell, with some friends D 
(not many but faithful and gallant men) who with tears in their eye 
(out of the abundance of their affection) beseech . . . him for his fome | 
achievements, for his friends sakes, for his ancestors, for his sweet wile a 
and children’s sakes, nay for his King’s . . . that he would look to the Es 
preservation of his person. À 7 
‘For the King’s sake . . . We have Wishart's evidence | L 
that even at such a juncture, Montrose’s optimism did mi 
altogether fail him. He bethought him that with his own death ; 
the King’s cause in Scotland must inevitably die; with bis ie M à 
it might yet be revived. The course before him was plain F ñ 
Putting his horse at the enemy, Montrose, with Que a | 0 
companions, cut his way through their ranks and escaped” A i 
DU E ES action, © | 
wards. Those of his troops who were not killed va with thi D 3 
in cold blood afterwards, rejoined him immediately, A sodi | b 
remnant of a once invincible army the defeated leader ? | a 
the unfailing shelter of the Highland hills. ould e” Jo 
Success to a man of Montrose’s temperament sted! b ©: 
almost essential to self-respect. Failure was a A incl D | 
allowed for in his plan of campaign. Patience pe : 7% 
in his category of virtues. 
That which in mean men we entitle patience, Me 
Is pale, cold cowardice in noble breasts. per” Ji : 


3 in our 
We may say, therefore, that nothing im @ ak 
became him like his bearing in adversity: 
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We have a glimpse of him at this juncture with the Atholl 
country for à background. With a few faithful Ogilvys and 
Atholl-men about him, he tries with infinite patience and for- 
pearance to gain the support and co-operation of old Lord 
Huntly- This nobleman can neither forget nor forgive the part 
his Royalist rival played in 1639 as leader of the Covenanting 
forces, and now, when he has it in his power to help his 
Govereign's cause and, indirectly, to save the lives of Montrose’s 
friends captured at Philiphaugh and awaiting execution, he sulks. 
All that Montrose can do to propitiate the revengeful old noble- 
man he does, as witness the following quotation from a letter : 


I must acknowledge . . . your Lordship’s favourable respects to myself, 
and the course you wish to be taken in business for hereafter. ...I am 
absolutely resolved to observe the way you propose, and in everything, 
upon my honour, to witness myself as your son and faithful servant... . 


This from the King’s appointed Governor of Scotland, ‘and 
one whose pride long ago was intolerable,’ is no small condescen- 
sion! As news of the wholesale butchery in Glasgow reaches 
him, his correspondence with Huntly takes on a more passionate 
note of entreaty : 


I hope I need not inculcate to your remembrance the danger the King 
and kingdom at present are in, and the misery that hangs over his, and 
all faithful subjects’ heads. Blame me not, my lord, if I can lay the 
fault on none but yourself and son; first for hindering the supplies which 
the King sent, and next for the loss of those gallant and faithful men 
lately . . . butchered. . . . 


It is indeed a desperate plight in which the King’s Governor 
finds himself. The grave has just closed over his wife; his 
eldest surviving son is a prisoner in the enemy’s hands; and his 
revered friend and relative, Lord Napier, is dying as the result 
of hardships sustained during the flight from Philiphaugh. The 
King’s condition cries for help, yet Huntly remains obdurate, 
and Seaforth and the northern chiefs, taking their cue from him, 
beguile the precious moments with specious promises. Plan 
after plan, conceived in the busy brain of the Royalist leader, 
1s thwarted in execution and brought to nought by the apathy 


of these false friends. 


l It says much for Montrose’s self-control that we find in the 
etters and records of this period few traces of the exasperation 
Natural to a man of his vehement temperament. On the con- 


aay, though urged to avenge the wholesale execution of the 


: puphaugh Victims upon his own prisoners at Blair, he 
x uses; maintaining that ‘the faith passed unto them was a 
ost sacred thing . . . to be kept inviolate.’ History depicts 


A 
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him for us reasoning with Huntly ; formulatin f b 1 

obstacles, deaf to murmurs; unwearied and te bling, À 

no hint outwardly of the forebodings that mate cu ee N 

heavily upon his mind for their repression. Weigh the ie i 
Montrose [says Wishart], being busie about his desig t 

of May there came unto him a herald with commands from the ae lk 1 t 
‘You must disband your forces [so runs the fateful z © King, E 

into France, where you shall have my further directi l and y fi 

may justly startle you ; but I assure you that if, for the i This at ix 4 3 

offer to do more for you I could not do so much, and that ve Shay h 

find me your most assured, constant, real and faithful friend, Cane k 

These commands are the death-warrant of Royalist ende = +: 
in Scotland, and they draw from the King’s champion a Ae h 
acquiescence. 

‘As for present disbanding,’ he writes, ‘. , TI ate f i 
humility to render obedience : as never having had, nor ha à E i 
anything earthly before my eyes, but your Majesty, g © 
service... i 

And so closes that venture, ‘very desperate for ourselves; 
on which great issues were staked and lost. And the adventura’ | h 
Outlawed, ruined, exiled—what has he for his pains? Butor | . 
thing, beyond the power of Covenanting confiscation or recall: | p 
the renown he coveted. j 

V 

One more glimpse and the last. g 

The crowds of Edinburgh are out on this May even d | D 
the year 1650 to assist at the final stage of the Royalist s caret | t 
—his public entry into the city where his doom awaits ie | : 

It is known vaguely by the populace that the once D. E. 
Cavalier, James Graham, late Marquis of Montrose, an i 
recently in Caithness with troops from foreign pre ae be 
with a prompt and crushing defeat at Corbiesdale, P sorted thst Pt 
of a Covenanting force under David Leslie. Is sd of Asstt, |  f 
he was found wounded and half starved, by Macleot” | iy I 
some days after the battle, in so pitiable a pligi ajjverel pin t 
eaten a portion of his leather glove. His ee payne b 
over to the army of the Covenanting Estates 0? ; 
four hundred bolls of meal. e y and Y i 

So much is common knowledge, ee ae popula { 


of James Graham’s coming is an enigm 


otes DS 


Rumour has it that the prisoner JU" ren 
1 č anas, 
authority for his attempted invasion of the m an 
his commission as Governor of Scotland ® i 


Chief of his Majesty’s forces in this coor Lions 
be reconciled with the news of the negotiari 
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Majesty and Bae cie CORRE initiated as far back as 
the month ot January, ar now brought to a successful con- 
clusion by the Treaty of Breda, docs not trouble the populace. 

Theirs is to be the spectacle to-day of a strange reversal of 
ihe fortune of war. 

Already the country of Auldearn and Alford has beheld its 
former conqueror led southwards as a captive, mounted on a 
wretched pony with a saddle made of rags and straw, and with 
his feet tied below the girth with ropes. Now he is come 
to the end of the Canongate, under the Nether Bow, where the 
Edinburgh magistrates and the hangman with his cart await 
him. 

In this vehicle, upon a chair, the prisoner is placed with 
his arms firmly bound to his sides, so that he may prove a passive 
target for the stones of the expectant populace. But at sight 
of the prisoner the crowds are otherwise moved. 

M. de Graymont, French Resident in Edinburgh, in reporting 
the scene to Cardinal Mazarin, says : 

Regarding the spectators on either side of him with a majestic air. . . 
his (Montrose’s) countenance bore witness that he gloried in his sufferings. 
... We may say of him ‘deliberata morte ferocior? Few were there 
present that did not sympathise; or who forbore to express, by their 


murmurs, how their hearts were touched by the nobility of his bearing 
amid such a complication of miseries! 


One more insult—the most odious to the prisoner's feelings— 
must be faced before the shelter of the Tolbooth is reached. The 
procession is made to halt before the Earl of Moray’s house, 
that Argyle may contemplate from the safe vantage-ground of 
à balcony the foe he dared not face on the field of battle. In 
the words of an eye-witness: ‘He, Montrose, suspecting the 
business, turned his face towards them’ (Warriston and the 
Chancellor being also of the party) ‘whereupon they presently 
crept in at the windows.’ Though it is past seven o'clock at 
night when the procession reaches the Tolbooth, a deputation 
ftom Parliament hies itself with all speed to harass the exhausted 
prisoner with questions. One topic only interests Montrose : 
the state of the relations between King and Parliament. On 
emg informed that an agreement has been reached, he refuses 
urther to be questioned, and desires to be left in peace. A 
Spark of the old spirit flares up and impels him to add, with a 
ae Stateliness that ‘ the compliment they had put upon him 
nat day was something tedious.’ 

The following day, Sunday, is no day of rest for the con- 
‘tined man. The Black Brethren of the Kirk flock to the 

olbooth wilth the avowed intention of bringing the condemned 
an to a sense of guilt; and, having met with a repulse at the 
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first onset, they return, nothing daunted, to the att : ; 
o’clock on Monday morning. ack, at a 


‘ ittle t Gas d vol ; Ot love, angi, 
manner, ‘a little too airy and volage, calls forth à bis 


from one of his examiners. The retort is prompt ang Pri 
‘He granted,’ says the Rey. Patrick Simson, one of the Pointe] 
present, ‘that God had made men of several temper ai 
positions : some slow and dull, others more sprightly a oi 
We can imagine the growing tartness of tone on either A 
the inquisition proceeds ! Side as 
The prisoner carries the attack into the enemy’s camp, an 
cross-examines the examiners themselves. He charges ie 
with the responsibility for the late King’s death and overtumin 
of the Government. To this they refuse to plead gilh, 
accusing, in their turn, ‘a sectarian party that rose up and carrie] 
things beyond the true and first intent of them.’ ‘Eno i 
infinite,’ is the prisoner’s cryptic rejoinder. The plans of th 
Brethren are brought to naught. Not to them will fall the 
distinction of publishing to the world the prisoner's peceni 
or of removing the sentence of excommunication resting upo 
him. Montrose is obdurate. ‘ Since, he says, ‘I cannot 
obtain it’ (reconciliation with the Church)‘. . . unless I call 
that my sin which I account to have been my duty, I cannot . 
. . . for all the reason and conscience in the world.’ : 588 
No doubt the sentence of excommunication lies the lighter l 
upon Montrose’s conscience for its long standing. meg m ’ 
Tippermuir, and since then the fulminations of the Kirk ee 
‘that detestable bloody murderer and excommunicated pee 
James Graham’ have grown stale with reiteration. ae 
The first proposition laid by the Scottish GR gs | 
before the young King Charles at the Hague Was à 
Majesty should abandon the Marquis of Mona ut À 
unworthy to come near his person, oF into the s00 | | 
good men, because he is excommunicated by their T ging” 
proceeded to heap the usual vituperation z à oari pe | 
champion as a man accursed, ‘ whose scanda oe ail, £ a À 
nicious counsels and contagious company C207). ponot ti | 
as he remains in his obstinate impenitency, o oke the 12 
pollute all places of his familiar access, 22 p! i 
of the most high God against the same. nd b elt 
Montrose had seen this personal attack, - à 
from comment thereon at the time. Now» great ed t 
brooding over him, he is not likely to give 
railings of a few fanatics. 
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The persecution, the cross-examination, the abuse proceed 
without respite. At ten o clock that same Monday morning the 
jgoner is brought into the Parliament Hall to receive sentence. 
Pie picture we have of him here is characteristic of the man 
we saw in the past. He desires to meet contumely dressed as 
pefits one of his descent and station if he can have it so. 
Though he is refused a razor, lest he should balk his captors 
of their ceremony of the morrow, he is allowed to dress in the 
apparel provided by friends. | 

‘He presented himself,’ says Sir James Balfour, ‘in a suit 
of black cloth, and a scarlet coat to his knee, trimmed with 
silver galoons, lined with crimson tafta; on his head a beaver 
hat and silver band. He looked somewhat pale, lank-faced and 
hairy.’ 

His captors are to note that the proud spirit of James Graham 
is not crushed yet, and the note of defiance sounded in the 
sumptuousness of his dress is manifest in his whole demeanour, 
and in the address he delivers before his peers, a portion of 
which we have already quoted. Dignity and deliberation are 
not lacking here, nor a touch of eloquence—creditable when we 
think on the narrow margin of peace and solitude allowed him 
in the Tolbooth. 

The Covenant, he admits, he took and was faithful to it. 
As for the Solemn League and Covenant, he had no part in it, 
thank God! and so could not break it. His late Majesty’s 
commands to him appeared just and such as he conceived himself 
bound in conscience and duty to obey. As he came in upon his 
late Majesty’s Warrant, so upon his letters he retired. 


And as for my coming at this time [he continues], it was by his 
Majesty’s just commands, in order to the accelerating the treaty betwixt 
him and you; his Majesty knowing that whenever he had ended with you, 
I was ready to retire upon his call. . . . Never subject acted upon more 
honourable grounds, nor by so lawful a power, as I did in these services. . . . 


. Montrose might have spared himself this brave falsehood ! 
His judges have information of their own that his Majesty 
intended no more with his ‘ just commands’ than to treat his 
envoy as a pawn in a game of chess—as a tool to be thrown 
aside when no longer required. The young King had urged his 
“voy upon his desperate errand with the following assurances : 


T will not determine anything touching the affairs of that kingdom 


[Scotland] without having your advice thereupon. . - . I will not do any- 
. 8 Prejudicial to your commission... . I entreat you to go on 
Vgorously. | 


È And Montrose, acknowledging his Sovereign’s commands and 
äcious bestowal of the Garter, had assured him that ‘ With 
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the more alacrity and bensell shall J abandon stil 
search my death for the interests of your Majest ! : m 
service. Charles’ intention had been to profit hono 
venture if successful, to repudiate it if it failed; 7 Montres 


he counted on the loyalty that had never yet fl ea ou 
Mn ns Oi sa am cd À ce ltered + 

his victim silent to his end. In the matter of 200 O Cry 

King had appraised his subject more correctly Hs me the 
his King. AC SUbjeq a 
The reply of the Lord Chancellor, Loudoun, to M 0 
al any nvect Tr te TO Ontroses h 

speech, deals largely in invective, but its closing Words 
a venomed shaft intended to strike the prisoner in ou i 
vulnerable quarter. He refers to Montrose as ‘ one whose ne tl 
less pride and ambition had lost the father and done mr te 
him lay to destroy the son likewise.’ it 5 

Montrose’s attempt at a rejoinder is checked. Instead i 
is commanded to kneel in the place of delinquents and receive 8 
sentence from Archibald Johnston, Lord Clerk Register; which tl 
sentence decrees that James Graham be hanged on a gibbet t] 
at the cross of Edinburgh with his history and declaration hung I 
about his’ neck, and hang three hours thereafter in the view of r 
the people; that he be thereafter beheaded and quartered; his i 

head to be affixed at the prison house of Edinburgh and his 
legs and arms to be fixed at the ports of the towns of Stirling i 


Glasgow, Perth, and Aberdeen; and the body buried by the 
hangman’s men in the Borough muir. i í 
We shall quote Sir J. Balfour’s note of the proceedings again: 
Immediately arising from off his knees without speaking one word, he 
[Montrose] was removed thence to prison. He behaved himself all T 
time in the house with a great deal of courage and modesty, ouen a 
undaunted . . . only, he sighed two several times and rolled his ge i 
all tho corners of the house, and at the reading of tho sentence 2° 
up his face without any words speaking. .. . 
For a moment we see beneath the surface and hay 
of the struggle taking place below. ale 
The effort to school soul and body into pe à 
have done with life is revealed to us yet further 1 i 
Manuscript. menting on 
= ‘It is acknowledged,’ says this document, y rested « 
the prisoner’s last hours in the Tolbooth, ‘that od 
kindly those nights except sometimes when at pray 


e a hini 


n and to i 
igtol | 


VI 
Here we will take our leave of Montrose. ss 
of the scaffold, the pride brought low at i “rai wll 4 
stances—these have no real place in the E erot? 
attempted to trace. They are foreign to Mon 
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It is not as the passive victim in the hands of the executioner 
that he lives for us, but as the undaunted, indomitable leader of a 
temper ‘aspiring and lofty,’ ‘very hard to be guided. 

He elected to follow 


The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 


and he followed it with a passionate enthusiasm that makes 
our pity superfluous and the word ‘failure’ seem inapplicable 10 
his career. 

Jt is true that, judged by the standard of material results, 
his triumph was transitory, and his heroism availed little in 
theend. Yet to-day, when the bitter fanaticism of the Covenan- 
ters seems remote and alien, the glamour of Montrose’s name 
retains its hold upon our imagination. 

He has had his full share of honour at the hands of this 
generation, but it has been left to an old Highland ghillie on 
the banks of the river Beauly to pay to Montrose the tribute 
that he himself would most have prized. The late Mr. Andrew 
Lang, in a footnote to his History of Scotland, has placed on 
record the reply made by the old man to the stranger who 
accosted him. 

‘My name,’ he said—and the words, simple enough in them- 
selves, are yet charged with all the feeling that Highland and 
clan tradition can give them—‘ my name is Campbell, but my 
heart is with the great Montrose.’ 

HELEN GRAHAM. 


s 
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sl 
be 
THE UNIVERSITIES AND Typ 7 
PUBLIC SERVICE i 
ol 
Tue University is, or ought to be, a place of study wh : 
the knowledge of the time is pursued. It is thus à at i à 
the training of professional men—doctors, surgeons r for : 
lawyers, cultivators, schoolmasters, divines. It is ee a i 
for those specialists whose profession is learning, whose te o 
function is to drive back some little way the frontiers of d 
ignorance, to advance the frontiers of knowledge; with thes fi 
classes this paper is not concerned. ti 
But there are other classes of professional men who cannot a 
acquire their speciality at a University. No Economics Tripos, p 
no school of business, can teach a man to manage a factory, to D 
extend the credit and the sales of a commercial house, to diret h 
the currents of finance. These arts can only be learnt in the u 
school of life. It is a doubtful point whether a man is a better 9 
business man for having studied at a University. Some still p 
hold that a man who intends to devote himself to business bad A 
better start quite young and serve a full apprenticeship. But à 
there is no doubt that a business man should be a completer man 
for having followed liberal studies in his earlier manhood. i 
should have a wider knowledge of the meaning and interr a T 
of human life; the simplest daily function should bear ka a 
a larger significance; he may even be able to hear the ee > 
the spheres while he is totting up the books. To het ams 
without losing hold. upon everyday. life is. tbe-highes-? € 
education. som ; 
= Thé man of commerce and industry should gan nivel I 
through the wide education that can be obtained # nts of BS | 
sity ; but it is not there that he will learn the udm almost be | 
business. But there is another class of whom ut 7 PY rivers Y 
said that they serve their apprenticeship +> he hes OT 


v. | 
Every year about a hundred of our best young P vice of E À 
leave the Universities, pass into the administratie pa ue 
Empire in India, in the Far Hast, in the publiées ner 
home. Others enter the diplomatic servi ne ie pole “i 
service. Perhaps an even larger number por , or t0 son 
part of their time to Parliament, to municipal W s 


ST pe a 
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the multifarious public activities which our social life encourages. 
others become journalists—the free-lances of public life. What 
should the University do for the young men who come to her to 
Ho prepared for public life? 

Tn the first place, they may expect that she will sharpen their 
wits. That she can hardly fail to do, if they have any wits to 
sharpen. Social intercourse, the play and fence of eager minds, 
debating societies, long talks in the late hours of all the mystéries 
of God and man, these form a stadium in which youth is trained 
to run, without knowing that it is being trained. Beyond this, 
almost any course of study affords a training for the mind. 
Mathematics afford one kind of training, the Natural Sciences 
another, the Classics a different one, the Law yet another; 
the difference in the value of these studies depends not so much 
on the amount of mental training afforded as on the varying 
degree in which they illuminate the imagination, extend the 
field of thought, and provide a working basis for a sane concep- 
tion of life in the round. For the public man and the public 
servant the education given by the University should be wide, 
not desultory ; solid, not abstract; it should not” neglect’ the 
material world, but it should be principally concerned With 
humanity” Any knowledge that is incidentally acquired will be 
useful: büt knowledge is not the object of education. On the 
other hand, there are some accomplishments so useful to the 
public man that any education would be for him incomplete 
which did not deliberately aim at developing them. Chief among 
these accomplishments is the mastery of the written and_the 
spoken word. Te ee ieee gre 
“Tléave aside those preliminary studies which should be com- 
pleted at school. It would be a good thing for this country if 
no man were admitted to a University unless he could produce 
a leaving certificate, setting forth that he had pursued his studies 
at an efficient school for an approved period, and had followed 


- prescribed courses and passed prescribed tests in English,.history, 


geography, one foreign language, mathematics, and one experi- 
mental“ science: Büt we are a long way from such an ideal at 
Present, and our Universities must be content to do their best 
With the material, not infrequently half-prepared, which the 
Schools send to them. They should not devote themselves to 
making good the deficiencies of secondary education. 
he education intended for our public men and public servants 
should be solid, not abstract. I do not wish to depreciate mathe- 
matics, which have done more to enlarge the field of human 
knowledge than any other branch of science. But our public man 
must not lose touch, even for a moment, with human nature. If 
e imagines that men can be governed by a formula, indicated by 
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( 
a serics of symbols, or explained in any adequate à D iit 
bers and figures, he must go wrong at once. Again. Nse Y la 
the belief that reasoning is infallible, and that safe a he Ani 
to human conduct can be drawn from the most F ductions p fo 
structed premisses, he falls at once into another wel nee lly oe la 
study of mathematics tends to foster these fallacious errors, i in 
mind. The intellectual functions of statesmanshin a Sse al 
standing, imagination, sympathy, intuition, rather Hi Under es 
nation. A good grounding in mathematics strengthens f latin, - 
but an exclusive attention to mathematics keeps the st oi it 
an unreal world where reason reigns supreme. ~~ el dent ù j 
~ gimilarly, the danger of the public servant is that he ia a 
a realm of written and printed papers, and he is apt to a < 
of the realities which these papers record. Mathematics a a 
age this tendency ; the best education for civil servants would . Se 
that which supplied the most efficacious corrective. : ay 
That corrective is not to be found in the natural SClences, of 
Here we come into touch with realities ; but they are the realitics p 
of matter, not the realities of humanity, which are above al a 
emotional and spiritual. The public man and the public servani of 
should have learnt enough about the physical sciences to knowat 
what point he should invite the assistance of the expert. Th a 
champions of scientific education often speak as if the errors and r 
inequities of public government and social systems were due to Le 
ignorance of scientific facts, methods, and laws. On the con- > 
trary, no greater error can be made in approaching the study al in 
human nature than to imagine that it can be explained by T 
scientific analysis, apprehended by scientific observation, a gl 
fully studied by scientific methods, or in any way brought wi hi ee 
the four corners of a science. The study of science i$ vee | th 
to the public man or public servant by increasing the ae f vi 
his information : all knowledge, of whatever kind, re Io 
useful to the public man; but the study of the w menti fo 
does not in itself tend to develop the most valua > 
faculties, the most propitious attitude of mind. q the studis M i 
On the borderland between the natural sciences an of laval | lt 
which are approached through literature lie the study i 


the study of philosophy. very useful toi | 
On the face of it, the study of law should be very = 


and co-ordinate laws will be of great valu 
public servants. Such persons should no aml 
a lawyer as a layman before a. specialist, 20-87 
pundit. But an education based exclusively ublic life. 
st of law is-not the best preparation for P 
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rawyer has also his errors of the cave. He also does not deal 
with human nature direct, but through the medium of rules, 
formulæ, and principles. The lawyer in Parliament is apt to 
lack something that the true statesman must have; the lawyer 
in the public office 1s apt to lay too much stress on regulations 
atl precedents, and forget that as a rule administration is 
essentially different f rom the interpretation of the law. The 
administrator is often at liberty to deal with the special case upon 
its merits ; the lawyer or the judge rarely or never. 

Philosophy is a very useful whetstone for youthful wits. 
Moreover, it tends to supply the universal view, the comprehen- 
give outlook, which is necessary to fill out that ample and 
rounded intuition of the concrete multiplicity to which the states- 
man should aspire. Pursued too far, however, it is a danger. 
Some abstraction is necessary to correlate and co-ordinate our 
apprehensions of the concrete; philosophy wedded to knowledge 


of the world, to knowledge of human nature, to experience, and 


to practical ability, is a great strength, as well as a great consola- 
tion; it is, above all, useful in assisting to create that just sense 
of proportion between the obvious and the more remote but not 
less important elements of a problem which is needed for a wise, 
broad, and sane policy: But too much philosophy dulls our 
interest in. the individual and the concrete; it encourages the 
purblind arrogance of intellect ; and it is not without cause that 
we expect the philosopher to be an urpractical man. 

` Political economy is a branch of philosophy. It is perhaps the 
most dangerous branch of philosophy. Too exclusively honoured, 
it induces that dull veneration of the material which is such a 
gloomy characteristic of our age. A light top-dressing of political 
economy stimulates the weeds and chokes the crops. It supplies 
the student with false laws, misleading half-truths, and.erroneous 
views of human nature, which will either disgust him with.this 
so-called science, or blind his eyes to the truths of life, perhaps 
for ever. But a thorough and a critical study of abstract 
economics, corrected by a practical and intelligent observation of 
human nature and human affairs, gives to the independent mind 
à largeness and clearness of vision on the material side of man’s 
life which can hardly be acquired by any other way. Young men, 
OWever, are not fit to learn political economy ; a mature and inde- 
Pendent mind and experience of affairs are needed as a corrective ; 

e young will get their education on this side best from the 


(nomic side of history, which should not, however, be divorced 
tom all the other sides of history. 


And now we come to those studies which are approached 
ugh literature, the studies which are properly termed 
umane. Here, if anywhere, we shall find the studies most 
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ei i 
mate and actual relations and revelations ; the oike pa ai k 
ture. The first the University may and does in son TT x 
facilitate, though not by any fixed curriculum ; the i ete | à 
the proper function of the University to throw wide one iti 
The humane education which is the best preparati on Fae is 
life embraces history, poetry, the drama, thetoric, and il a 
extent, law, politics, and philosophy. It should pe Tiras a 
concerned with some countries other than our own. Jt shia in 
wide, but systematic ; it should be confined to the best, for tin th 
is limited, and the greatest writers are those who have the deepal oo 
insight into human nature. It should be attractive, and at the i 
same time severe. It should fire enthusiasm and test endurance, | 3 
History should be the main thread on which the pearls m R 
strung. But the history should be approached in large mea å 
through literary masterpieces. For instance, the Elizabethans of 
should be approached through Shakespeare, the Puritans through ar 
Milton, the society of Louis the Fourteenth through Molt, | fo 
We might well sacrifice some of the detail of historical fact whih | % 
the students at our University now acquire for the more real in 
and solid knowledge that comes from a study of the literature an 
Original documents are very well, but they are best when they m 
re masterpieces. a 
2 The kind of history that I mean is not scientific. Mee | of 
history is one of two things; either the systematic on : 
verification, collation, and arrangement of historical as : : 
attempt to deduce laws and principles from nee n n 
it. The first is not a task for youthful minds ; Eo ig tt Ea 
waste of time. The value of history to young a espera’ | ba 
is experience at second-hand. A man of years Eoo aa of 
\ is wise and resourceful because no new set of n. lls | m 
de wholly unfamiliar to him, because he has because w | 
lmen and seen many complications onran ia f y. ons ja 
linstincts and intuitions of his mind have heehee ee pan | pr 
exercise, Through history and literature an ES A 4 
acquire vicarious experience; he. cam livo Nt the wot | 
commune withmany-souls. When he goes où «ill look dif as 
will have to correct many impressions ; thine® as 
to him, but nothing will be altogether new- 
The young man should travel th : 


sion of the ages; he should learn cles j 
Athens and to Rome; he should form notion 0 io 
of the construction, the system, and the | 
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Rome. He should traverse the dark winter and the sced time 
f the Middle Ages, when the-modern-world-was-in-germination. 
OLY 5 


He should know how our modern Europe was framed, and when 
and bow the Great Men lived and worked. All this should be 
iaid before him in its broad organic unity till he feels European 
society and civilisation as a single living whole. 

He should pass In like manner, but with somewhat closer 
inspection, through the history of our native islands. But his 
special study should be of certain periods in this and foreign 
countries when literary masterpieces were abundant. Athens 
in the time of Pericles and Plato; Rome in the late Republic and 
the early Empire; Italy from Dante to Ariosto; England in the 
times of Chaucer, of Shakespeare, of Milton, of Swift, and 
Steele; France from Louis the Fourteenth to the Revolution. 
He cannot, of course, study all the periods that are worth study- 
ing from this aspect, but he might well study two foreign periods 
and two English periods. 

I deprecate from the point of view of education the separation 

of political, constitutional, economic, literary history. All these 
are one; and the young student can claim to have won his 
footing, to have done something to prepare himself for public life, 
when he begins to perceive these several elements as distinct but 
intermingling manifestations of the one informing spirit. To 
estimate the various pressures and reactions, to interpret the 
movements of the forces that are disclosed, to understand the 
unity in multiplicity, the multiplicity in unity, that is the gift 
of history ; and young men are well capable of receiving it. 
_ Ihave postulated but two main subjects of University educa- 
tion for public life: literature and history. But these include 
poetry, the drama, law, rhetoric, politics, and philosophy. In 
different periods some one or more of these will have greater or 
less importance ; but the texts on which our instruction is chiefly 
hased will afford opportunities to illustrate and comment on each 
of these in turn; and the texts should be chosen partly for this 
purpose. 

One more thing is necessary : systematic education in language 
‘nd in expression. It is much to be desired, and, indeed, 
Probable, that many of our young men will come to the Univer- 
sity knowing two languages besides their own. But the scholarly 
Pursuit of the accurate use and interpretation of words should not 
Le Mtermitted at the University. And this not only as affording 

i key to literature and history, but also for its own sake. Man 
$ Many instruments and engines; but words are the most 
pol of all his tools. The public man must largely rely on 

Written and the spoken word. The public man should be 
Pable of action; and action, I think, cannot be directly taught 
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at the University. But as a means to action he Me 


_after taking a good classical school takes a 800 
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Now where, it may be asked, are we to find such i 


course as is here described? Nowhere, to be sure ; of | 
would not have been worth while to set forth my ie i 


only have pointed to the model, and said: That js ae Need 
But there are certain approximations. exemplar, M 

The best history schools in England are good; I 
to enlarge upon their defects; but they all lapse int 
separating history into water-tight compartments, 
them use literature sufficiently as an instrument of historic 
instruction, and, above all, they none of them enforce the | 
scholarly study of language as an integral part of the trainin a | 

The nearest approach to my ideal is in the great casio] | 
schools of our Universities. Some of them are better thy | 
others, but all are based on the scholarly study of language, al | 
approach the study of history througi the literary masterpieces, | 
and all by this means in some measure bring into their scop — 
poetry, the drama, law, rhetoric, politics, and philosophy. Ths 
system has been elaborated for four hundred years; itis linkedy | 
with the schools ; and the Universities are secure in the knowledge | 
that those who follow the classical instruction will not need tole i 
taught the elements. It is the best system we have now; butt 
does not follow that we could not have a better. The ue 
course itself might with advantage be linked up more closely T 
modern life. I do not myself see that it matters when T 
studying history whether you study the history of the RE, 
century B.C. or the history of the nineteenth century us 
vided you study it in the right way, principally e | 
masterpieces. But as the study of modern GES tobe | 
linked up with the past, so the study of ancient times man WH | 
brought into relation with the present. The young | 


am not Loin 

i} 
0 the error dl 
they none o 


which he can do with his training in one sean pos | 
say, nearly as good an education as he need 1 | 
probably have read English literature for himse ‘jnguagé ab | 

But the youth whose interests lie in modern e takes? | 
literature has nothing so good accessible to P l sucked? | 
modern language course in honours he will find ue sa 
into philology and the antiquarian study of lene eae cesi : Fu 
gets to read will not be for the most part mast nnes’ \ 
get little insight into the history and politics an 
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countries whose languages he is learning. if he takes an historical 
school he will find that the language side 1s Ignored ; if he knows 
janguages he will get no help in perfecting his knowledge; if 
he does not know any he will have to do without them. 

It is not my present purpose to talk about secondary schools, 
put I must point out that there is a similar defect in present-day 
school education in modern subjects. The modern languages are 
taught, but the literature, the history, the law, the manners of 
the countries, are not taught as they are taught on classical sides. 
Jome day, perhaps, the teaching of modern languages in schools 
will be systematised on lines that improve upon the classical 
teaching ; and a good sound all-round education will be provided 
based upon literature, history, and languages. | 

Then perhaps one of our modern Universities, or even perhaps 
one of our old Universities, will furnish for students of modern 
things a general education in modern subjects and languages 
as good as is provided by Literae Humaniores at Oxford, or the 
two parts of the Classical Tripos at Cambridge. It might even 
be better. in some ways. 

STANLEY LEATHES. 
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of 
M 
Sane INSPECTION OF CONVENT, a 
A REJOINDER ne 
tu 
: | th 
1 mave to thank Mr. Kindersley for his courteous eA a 
article advocating the inspection of convents which appear | of 
in tbe October number of ee Review. ae gratified to fni | s 
(1) that he 1s im agreement with me on certain points, (2) thy pt 
his contentions strengthen the position of those who adm | © 
inspection, (3) that I can meet his charges of inaccuracy a} | © 
misstatement. | FE | 
First, let me say that my plea for inspection is not basedm | p 
any anti-Catholic bias. Recognising and honouring the om | F 
victions and the spirituality of the majority of the members .} 
this Church, realising that convent life has sometimes ne i 
a refuge for women, and knowing that a great deal of splent a 
work is done by nuns for the alleviation of the nl ab 
i intal , whether | 
sorrows of humanity, I yet maintain that a Bet l ie 
Roman Catholic, Church of England, or any © erie) C0 
like all other institutions in Great Britain a o Take - 
opened to inspection. And the dns - > T ch p 
seriously considered by Catholics as we 2 gc a a 
on account of the immense importance of the hy t; 
this question. É avi à 
Let us take these hygienic considerations Fe ri bore | a 
few practical points. The mortality 10 cor ae k | 
the average owing to the prevalence ve fact’ ist | x 
Kindersley acknowledges that it 1s undoubt high in cowe À in 
r -v affections has been otivelt® | ol 
death-rate from pulmonary aff aa to be efeit 
If any State campaign against tuberculo Sa of this cise Be l 
surely essential that statistics of the e aa ample a y 
every institution in the country be Be Be me ventiD - fe . 
infectious disease which is at the same ‘tlustrated by Pm a 
need of State inspection of convents 18 lar dise? wa ot | : 
tion of s due to tubereu ère the ES À 
that the proportion of death ate whils à nel i | H 
on investigation to be nearlye63-per cents Corn de wI or 
death-rate from tuberculosis ig 10 pere th 
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Ithy life led 


the frequency of consumptl ; 
ventilation and the sedentary, unnee 
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mi declared that a girl entering a sisterhood at seventeen dies 


enty-one years carlier than a girl equally healthy who remains 
in the world outside. ‘In some cloisters more than three-fourths 
i the deaths are from this disease.’ (Osler’s Practice of 
Medicine, P- 266.) Fe ee 

Mr. Kindersley says that it is only within recent years that 
the remedy for consumption has been discovered, and that it is 
not surprising that the nuns shared ignorance of the nature of 
iubercular disease with the rest of the world. I reply, that in 
tho last fifty years the general death-rate from consumption has 
been reduced 50 per cent. What are the statistics of decline 
of mortality in convents where, Mr. Kindersley declares, up-to- 
date methods of dealing with this disease are utilised? Were 
these statistics available they would be sufficient in themselves 
to make the demand for inspection of conventual and monastic 
institutions irresistible. 

Roman Catholic countries have recognised the dangers of the 
prevalence of tuberculosis in convents, and in reply to Mr. 
Kindersley’s denial of my statement from the Daily Chronicle 
of the 12th of December 1906, ‘that the Pope had decreed the 
abolition of conventual law of strict enclosure,’ I refer him to 
the Italian paper La Tribuna of the 11th of December of that 
year, which states that ‘Pope Pius the Tenth has ordained the 
abandonment (abbandono) of the enclosure law for those Sister- 
hoods who are engaged in the work of education in their own 
convents, ordering that they shall accompany the pupils for walks 
at least twice a week. This ordinance is motived by highly 
praiseworthy reasons of hygiene.’ 

Severe criticism had appeared in print about that time 
respecting the ravages of tubercular disease and the high rate 
of general mortality in convents of women. The Papal decision 
m question was widely commented upon in the Italian press as 
à most timely reform. 

There are other health aspects of this question. Mr. 
Kindersley acknowledges that there ‘may also be cases of 
iisanity,’ but every doctor knows that the mode of life in the 
Closed Orders at least predisposes women to melancholia or 
Fe and to other manifestations of morbid psychology. 
life is à true and philosophical religion and a healthy physical 
a evate the mind, and give stability and moral strength, an 
meer mode of life, combined with exaggerations and 
a scslism and the unnatural suppression of human instincts 
op will tend to the development of religious insanity. 

a Saln we have no statistics as to the effect of convent life 
Mist re Every convent may have its medical man, but it 

à © remembered that the physician cannot enter the enclosure 

or. LXXII— No. 430 4x 
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of a convent without the permission of the 
convents, like other institutions, efficiently ins 
hygiene, better sanitation, and the early diagno 


Superior 


of tuberculosis, inganity, foie and other diseases w atte 
State inspection is imperative, in the second pla Ould tey A 
is the duty of the State to ensure that all individuals Le A i i 
its protection have freedom of action and of wil] $ Aing unde i 
to know that these women who have taken Kak o are ve 
girls, physically, mentally, and morally immature ie VONS à ‘I 
ing because they cannot free themselves from what om Sule. te 
death in life to them? The vows are taken before obit 1 
adult life is attained, at an age when self-knowledge ant 0 
ence are insufficient to form a proper estimate of the vag 
liberty renounced. Mr. Kindersley maintains that if oF 3 a 
for inspection ‘means that adult women are not to be ale 0 
to choose a mode of life which is neither seditious nor in ; 
to others without State interference’ it would be ‘a blow k f 
personal freedom.’ This is, of course, a misapprehension, almot | a 
an absurdity, my contention merely being that those nuns who | r 
wish to leave the life should have the opportunity of doing s, 
and that if the nuns were enabled to talk with a woman whois | b 
a representative of the State without espionage of any kin, | if 
English women would at least be assured that no woman could a 
be confined against her will in any such institution in ths I 
country. x 
Mr. Kindersley says that if a nun wishes to withdraw fomi | tl 
Order there is a ‘simple method’ by which her desires cal l; | a 
effected. But he gives no information on this point; po | 4 
St. Alphonse de Liguori, author of The True Spouse of a ie 
writes (p. 551) : ‘Grant that what you state is true : DOW ie . 4 
are professed in a convent and that it is impossible for you Be, i y 
it, tell me what you wish to do? If you have entered ae oo 
against your inclinations, you must now remain with Fe à 
ness. . . . You must then make a virtue of necessity will , 
can relatives even know if a nun is detained against ; “dition Eo 
these buildings, provided with every appearance Ei a 
of a prison—locked doors, barred windows, high ‘ah 0 tit tc 
a 3 AR ae ial f the Britis a tl 
whole thing is contrary to the principles > f he | ; 
tion, and indicates the need of State protection ee pus | 5 
such as is given to the inmates of asylums an e o E 
are made possible in any irresponsible an not ing ia T 
munity not under the regulations of British ee : are js oa 
into by responsible British authority. Conr ia requ À 
in Roman Catholic countries. In France ie versa m 
all authorised congregations shall supply, the | f their P 
ticulars 0 


copy of their rules and regulations, par 
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Fl periodically an account of their income. Mr. Kindersley 
Oe osiders that ‘it would puzzle anyone to say” what the legisla- 
oe regarding religious houses in Italy amounts to. He has only 
i refer to the Encyclopædia Britannica (vol. xviii. p. 691, 1911 
edition), which says ‘ were dissolved in Italy in 1866, to find 
confirmation of my statement. 
Mr. Kindersley says, again, that he is wnable to verify what 


‘J say about Belgium, but he can do so by referring, not as he did 


to ‘two Belgians’ unacquainted with the law, but to the Parlia- 
mentary Report on Monastic Institutions presented to the House 
of Commons in 1875. 

There are people who declare that convents are ‘homes’ 
and not institutions, but this can hardly be maintained in face 
of the commercial undertakings associated with many of them; 
and, on the other hand, it cannot be denied that inspection of 
ordinary households by the medical officer of health would make 
for improved household sanitation and health, for the better care 
and protection of children, and for the growth of parental 
responsibility. 

Mr. Kindersley states that he has ‘ positive evidence for the 
belief that the Roman Catholic body would have been pleased 
if all institutions (schools and orphanages) had been placed under 
a Governmental department to be inspected by his Majesty’s 
Inspectors in the same way as are the certified schools,’ and I 
accept the admission as being in agreement with my assertion 
that, not only the ‘ certified schools,’ but all schools and orphan- 
ages should be efficiently and regularly inspected. I cannot agree 
with Mr. Kindersley in his assertion that my plea for inspection 
of convent schools and orphanages has already been met by 
legislation. What of the schools and orphanages which, having 
no ‘children of the State’ attending them, do not come under 
the Government at all? Many of these places are satisfactorily 
Managed, no doubt, but there are schools where the children are 
handicapped by the fact that the teaching is far from answering 
educational requirements, and where charges of cruelty and 
neglect could be brought against those in charge. State super- 
“SION and medical inspection of all convent schools would help 
E ensure good nurture and kindly treatment, medical care, and 
S ouni for healthy development for children in all such 

ltutions in England. 
=. ang Kindersley, in saying that he has no knowledge of the 
my » appears to include amongst my “inaccurate statements 
nn to an inquiry into the conditions at a convent 

9! in 1902. Reference to the daily Press of the 15th of 
om of that year will convince him of the truth of my state- 
S, that the children were not only suffering from infectious 

4 m2 
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ophthalmic diseases previously noted, but that the 
filthy, neglected condition, many of them sufferin 
and abrasions, ringworm, and other skin eruptions, t 
was at that time under the nuns of a foreign Order a 
replaced by an English sisterhood of a very different t Tete 
fact, however, that foreign Orders can settle in England © 
free from the control and supervision they have fe eo! he 
their own country should be emphasised. ergo in 
Further, Mr. Kindersley declares that all Rom 
laundries and workshops are under the same inspe 
commercial laundries, and subject to the same regulations 
the Factory Acts. He concludes the sentence, however, A 
these significant words s with af ew unimportant concessions 
made on account of their different circumstances.” That Da 
very important point. There should be no difference between 
conventual and commercial factories and laundries, and Mr, 
Kindersley’s statement that the foreign Orders who come overt 
us pay their rates and taxes should be modified, because convert 
laundries are taxed as charitable institutions, they have not to 
pay the income tax borne by traders, and they have thus an 
advantage over other laundries with which they are in commer: 
cial competition. Mr. Kindersley charges me with inaccuray 
in alleging that the competition of convents is injurious to other 
workers, and states that the prices charged at convent laundries 
are higher than at commercial ones. This is not the case, r 
every woman knows that underclothing and white embroidered 
needle-work are offered cheaply, at sales especially, as convent 
work.’ i an 
In the latter part of his article Mr. Kindersley ue a 
other ‘inaccurate statements’ which I should like to Oe i 
In reference. to my contention that cloistered nuns oe 
from their relations, he gives his own ‘personal expe 


and describes the freedom with which social inter 


. o : $ : s3 ear anaa 
telephonic communication, is carried on with a nei + position 
state what Po 


cloistered Order. He does not, however, 


on Cathol 
ction as T 


n 


this person holds in the Roman Catholic Church. other hand | 
a0 


Superior, she would be a privileged person. 


. ` > i) À 
possibly Mr. Kindersley can command favour. oe md | 
; discour28e ©. ae T 
nuns í espion F 


deny that the rules issued to ordinary comme 
forbid their association with kindred, that a sy ce 0 


is rigidly enforced which extends t diene: 


i ‘oning © | 
nuns. The nun must yield unquestioning ‘simpy is | 


> ‘imac RAT 
obedience to all lawful commands.’ My ™ tations’ o 
uote e D 


point can be disproved by the following Da if 
blindly in all things your present director, 
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rder you to leave your cell’ (The True Spouse of Christ, vol. 
i p. 431). Whilst the Rev. Arthur Devine, in writing of 


Convent Life or the Duties of Nuns, says (p.165) ‘ the retention 
of any portion of their own will is a denial of their vocation.’ 
‘et obedience be internal, universal, and uniform.’ ‘ Let us 
remember that in doing the wil! of the Superior we do the will 
of God.’ The Superior may or may not be a woman of high 
type. A Roman Catholic paper, in reviewing a book on convents, 
says: ‘It is admitted that petty tyranny may exist in some 
communities. Some Superiors may be harsh and overbearing.’ 
Instances of worse than harshness and petty tyranny are on record 
in the annals of the Church. See the Bishop of Nancy’s Report 
to Rome as a result of inquiry into the conditions of an Order of 
the Good Shepherd in France. 

The convent question is a woman’s question, and it is not 
until women form public opinion that legislation for the inspec- 
tion of convents can be anticipated. I do not care to deal with 
the moral aspect of the problem, but I recognise that it exists. 
It is sufficient to state that the various foreign Orders which have 
been’ compelled to leave other countries as a result of inquiry 
and exposure of a hideous condition of affairs, are permitted 
without question to settle in England, secure that they are free 
from inspection and supervision by the State. Let us give the 
women in our convents simply the same protection that Roman 
Catholic States have found it necessary to provide. , Why should 
the Roman Catholic Church resist so moderate a demand if 
convents are so well organised as they are stated to be? We 
are told that these institutions are inspected by the Ordinary of 
the Diocese or his delegate, but Episcopal inspection has in the 
past proved inadequate, and it does not meet the needs of the 
case. We must ask for State jurisdiction, State supervision and 
State protection for all conventual and monastic institutions. 
Nothing less can satisfy a humanitarian demand which ought to 
Meet with the sympathy of Catholics as well as Protestants, 
because the question should be above denominational bitterness 
and party strife. 

_ Mr. Kindersley’s concluding words infer that I suggest that 
differential treatment is to be extended to nuns as distinct from 
priests, But he is mistaken. Any legislation will necessarily 
ae with the inspection of monastic institutions as well as 
ee but the convent question is especially a woman’s 
ae a, and should compel the attention of all women interested 
ine ee of their sex and in the protection of those who are 
o protect themselves. 
ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER. 
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THE MESSAGE OF HOPE FOR typ, 


In a recent letter to The Times I drew attention to il 
opportunity afforded by the removal of the Imperial capital fro 
Calcutta to Delhi for establishing a sounder principle of ate 
tectural design in Government buildings throughout India, The 
importance of this question for the future development of Thin 
art and craft will, I think, be obvious to most people. The 
example set by the Imperial Government in publie built 
ings must always have a potent influence for good or evil, not 
only with all Indian craftsmen engaged in the construction of 
them, but with all the Indian aristocracy who look to Govern. 
ment for correct models of taste and fashion. And the dose 
connexion between craft and architectural style need not be 
enlarged upon. If architectural styles in India are wholly based 
upon the more or less mechanical imitation of foreign models, 
it follows as the night the day that the same Philistine influence 
will permeate all the crafts directly or indirectly connected with 
architecture and tend to destroy their artistic vitality. ra 
useless to declaim against the injury done to Indian ent y 2 
Ruling Princes building their palaces in debased Wer A 
and upholstering them according to the catalogues of ae = 
Court Road and the Bon Marché, when by dome # ae d 
only following the example set by the highest De ai in 
the Imperial and local Governments. Neither 18 Ha ie 
any way diminished by sending our best architects 
` better models for Indian builders to copy- ael 38 oly | 
But the very obvious artistic. principle here E o questio? 
one aspect of a much larger sociological and o js de | 
in which the whole policy of British admins Fi sociol gol q 
concerned. Is British rule in India, as a trene andi r À 
experiment, only to stand for those MOI on the inet | 
trial developments which overspread the M oe = with vi “à 
century? Are we, ignoring their concomitant ogists al! diy À 
all the energies of modern statesmen and ne ovile aiea 
to grapple, and the risk of propagating t +. eer 
greater scale in the fecund soil of the yey a ; puien 
use these same developments as a batterins 5 i 
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the effete social and industrial organisation of Hinduism? Are 
de regard our present economic system, represented by the 
great industrial cities of Europe and America—the product of a 
new experimental science which 1s constantly changing the 
pasis of its action, still investigating unknown forces and creating 
new social problems—as a solid and permanent foundation on 
hich we can safely build up the future of our Indian Empire? 
To those who have followed closely the economic and indus- 
trial policy of Indian administration since Calcutta became the 
seat of the Imperial Government it must indeed seem that this 
is the case. Just as in educational matters the Macaulay view 
of Oriental learning has dominated the whole scheme of the 
Anglo-Indian universities, so the views of the enterprising mer- 
chants who control the trade of the great Indian seaports have 
dominated the councils of the Government of India in all matters 
relating to Indian commerce and industry. In many departments 
of the Civil Service, especially those connected with the revenue 
and courts of justice, the long experience gained by district 
officers in close touch with the people—an intimacy, unfortu- 
nately, much less close now than in former days—has created 
an administrative tradition more or less in harmony with Indian 
social customs and ways of thinking. In matters relating to 
trade and industry a tradition has also been created; but it is 
a tradition in which the predominance of Western commercialism 
has been overwhelming. Indian commerce, in a departmental 
sense, means only the trade between Europe and India. Indian 
industry means the adaptation of Western machinery and the 
methods of modern capitalism to the exploitation of Indian 
labour. Technical education means not the application of scien- 
tific and artistic knowledge to the organisation and development 
of indigenous handicrafts, but the effort to supersede Eastern 
handicraft by Western machinery. Art education means not 
the development of the creative faculties and the revival of Indian 
culture, but the teaching of freehand and model drawing, 
geometry, perspective, anatomy and design according to the 
formularies of South Kensington. 

Theoretically, of course, departmentalism takes a deep 
paternal interest in indigenous industries and in Indian art. 
There have been commissions, conferences, committees, exhibi- 
tions, despatches, Government resolutions and orders on the 
Subject. But the net result of these discussions has been 
to confirm the official mind in the belief that Indian handi- 
craft is useless and out of date, that Indian art is based upon 
Wrong principles, that everything that could be reasonably 
ted of a paternal Government is being done, and that 

18 best to leave well alone. Still, in order that the official 
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conscience and the public mind may be quite at Dy, 
i 7 aye i Ca! 
years the departmental machinery has been stren me Of hg 
appointment of many more European experts à Cned h th 
that the old policy is continued on the most a Make au, 
principles. Any attempt on their part to vary the a Europe 
tradition by going a little deeper into the cane spat 
promptly suppressed, as no doubt it should besa Things i 
mental standpoint. M à deha, 
There is, however, another side of the question, a 
A : a : > and 
excellent way which the Imperial Government, in theo 
environment among the historic traditions of the ates ee 
of Hindustan, might well take into consideration, Hen 
Europe legislators and social reformers are made too wel 5 
of the dark side of modern industrialism to look upon it oe 
unmitigated blessing to humanity at large, as the administre 
of India are inclined to regard it from the cool heights of Simha 
and Darjeeling and among the luxuries of Calcutta society. For 
the last fifty years the aim of most European legislation has 
been directed towards mitigating the evils, the waste of human 
life, the moral and spiritual degradation, and the physical suffer- 
ing which have accompanied the growth of capitalism and im- 
provements in mechanical science. The struggle between capital 
and labour, which sometimes seems to threaten the very fon: 
dations of society, is largely the struggle of the workman for 
emancipation from the servitude of the machine which capitalism 
has imposed upon him. | 
It is not only the artistic temperament which sees in the 
rapid extinction of handicraft a great social danger. All sociolo- 
gists agree that the success of the efforts now being made to 
stem the flow of the agricultural population to the already over 
crowded industrial cities must depend largely upon the ae 
of village handicraft as an adjunct to agriculture. All of à “i 
agree that the substitution of machinery for handierslh 
from an economic and sociological as well as from Be tn i 
standpoint, has been carried too far. Mr. G. K. Chae 
11 intelligent r 


eople 
in England, Tory and Radical alike, have Jong come mme 
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_cialism carried on in our great industrial cities 18 ne certain 

but a very sad sort of savagery. Such illumina 
not penetrated far into the heights and depths © : is 
officialdom, but autocracy in Russia, bureaucracy S in 4 
Austria and Great Britain have joined with democra estern oll 
and America and with individualists all over the à coli 
in upholding, within their own special limitation® a BY 
the gospel of handicraft preached and practise 
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lie 4 William Morris. So that we have now the remarkable spectacle 
the à of the excellently organised village handicrafts of Austro-Hun- 
Sty | gary competing with the hand-workers of India in their own 
Dean markets, and processes of hand-work directly derived from India, 
enia) like the batik work of Java, taught in the technical schools of 
BS ig Holland and in scientific Germany. It is not only, however, in 
Part. artistic processes that Europe has been exploiting the traditional 

craftlore of India; manufacturers of all kinds have been Sending 
More their agents to investigate the technical secrets of Indian hand- 

Ney workers. Even in departments of science which Europe has 
pita) been wont to consider exclusively its own, the most enterprising 
eh men of business have thought it worth while to turn their atten- 
Wate tion to the wisdom of the East, as is evident from the fact that 
15 an a well-known English firm has been for some time conducting at 
‘ators considerable expense an exhaustive scientific inquiry into Indian 
Simla chemistry, materia medica, and medical science. 

Por Meanwhile what has been the gospel by which we would 
1 has create a new heaven and a new earth in India? Only the dismal 
aman gospel of the nineteenth century—that India must entirely for- 
ufler- sake her own learning, her craft, her art, and her science, and 
1 im: humbly sit at the feet of Europe to learn civilisation. ‘You have 
apital no learning,’ we say, ‘worth a bookshelf of our libraries; your 
foun: sciences are absurd, your art likewise; your handicrafts are 
n for obsolete, and you have no industries—except, of course, your pre- 
alism historic agriculture.’ 

‘Come into our schools and colleges; we will send you Euro- 
a the pean professors to teach you literature, science, and art. Leave 
ciolo- Jour villages, you millions of hand-weavers; the handloom is a 
de to relic of antiquity ; your salvation lies in the city. Come into our 
over: factories, with your women and your little children ; we will show 
ayival you the magic of the machine. We will build you great cities 
them like Manchester and Birmingham. Progress lies only with capi- 
both talism and machinery. Work for us, you poor benighted artisans ; 


tisti We will give you all the blessings of Western civilisation.’ They. 
n, i are now enjoying a foretaste of these blessings in the purlieus of 
jeoplé Bombay and Calcutta ! 

o the The recital of a few undeniable facts will show that this is 
pel” Rot exaggerated rhetoric. The whole system of the Anglo-Indian 
ations Universities is based upon the theory, which has only been 


emphasised by the educational reforms initiated in Lord Curzon’s 
“Æroyalty, that the original sources of the highest wisdom for 


pany? e Indian student are at Oxford, Cambridge, London, and other 
gn? tish seats of learning, and that none of these exist in India. 
world Qe free, honorary or otherwise, is conferred by any Anglo- 
cities, tin D university exclusively for Indian learning, however dis- 
1 ood Suished it may be; though the motto of the largest of them 
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(SE 


ce 
Straight k 


, a À r shon 
a European degree. In the official medical schools it a 
niia 


medical knowledge is tabooed as pure quackery, yj chal 
regarded as waste of time to, inquire whether there aa a be 
in it. In the colleges of engineering, where architectura] ae 
adapted to official requirements is taught as an extra, the Tae 
student is supposed to be qualified in the subject when he 3 
copied and learnt by heart a few diagrams of the European ia 
orders and some Gothic mouldings. | Such a smattering of Eire 
pean eclecticism is, of cou rse, insufficient even for the architecturg 
requirements of the Public Works Department ; the result being 
that architecture as a learned profession is completely bared tg 
Indian students, and that European amateurs or experts, gene. 
ally without the slightest acquaintance with the great historic 
and living traditions of Indian builders, must be employed to 
satisfy departmental requirements. a 
Indian art is permitted to range within the walls of four 
Government schools, so far as the European principals, who ar 
appointed solely on their Western academic qualifications, wil 
allow it to do so—a matter on which they are free to exeras 
their own discretion. But the teaching of drawing and design 
as a part of general education is conducted under the ee 
of the Directors of Public Instruction exclusively on the s 
fashioned South Kensington lines. No official attempt a 
been made to investigate the principles and practice ae 
art teaching and to apply them to modern € 
requirements. a 
Fe to handicrafts, beyond some feeble and spas : 
to drag what are called Indian ‘art wares T to existint 
Western commercialism, they can hardly be sa ere Bo 


5 ; 3 : . re ago À fe 
official sense in India. Until a few I e „nd industri 
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the greatest Indian industry after agricu 
the spinning and weaving carried on ab © ones agains 
which employ a few hundred thousands of 3 ndige a 
D eo ei millions’ supported by ‘ei T | 
weaving industry. misatioD 
Having first broken up the wonderful Oe 
Indian village communities, we have a n 
prevent the decay of village handicraft, Nee not t on 
gists now recognise as an indispensable z al 7 hand- p > 
The only statistics in which, until quite ce rolati w ‘4 
appeared were the census returns and th 
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relief work, where “special relief to weavers ’ is still a regularly 
recurring item. It has never occurred to the departmental mind 
that if a tithe of the money which in the last fifty years has 
been given in these charitable doles had been used in times of 
nlenty, in the same kind of intelligent organisation and instruc- 
tion which have produced such remarkable results in Ireland, the 
position of Indian hand-weaving as the most valuable industrial 
asset of the country would have been permanently maintained. 
But even Lord Curzon’s splendid energy could not break through 
the departmental tradition that the machine spells progress and 
hand-industry decay, as was evident from his Delhi Durbar 
speech, in which he declared that the hand-loom was doomed to 
extinction just as surely as the hand-punkah was being super- 
seded by the electric fan. 

Though in the last few years the existence of hand-weaving 
as an industry has been officially recognised, the main object of 
the few technical experts now employed in Government service 
has been to break up the village mdustry entirely by organising 
large hand-factories to compete with it, and to divert the grants 
originally intended for instruction in hand-weaving to relieving 
the managers of power-loom mills from the necessity of training 
their own technical assistants. Lord Curzon initiated the policy 
of importing ‘experts’ from Europe to deal with every artistic 
and technical problem; and every year their number is being 
increased as a security that departmental ‘progress’ is main- 
tained. But the best of European experts take many years to 
understand Indian conditions, and few make the attempt. De- 
partmental tradition, excellent as a regulariser in moderate doses, 
becomes a strong mental soporific when taken in excess. The 
temptations for excessive indulgence are many: it is so much 
more expedient and popular to repeat the departmental parrot- 
cries: ‘Indian art and architecture are dead : Indian crafts are 
obsolete : wake up, India! Give up your senseless old ideals and 
follow ours.’ 


Of course, in the most egregious fallacies there are nearly 


_ always some grains of truth. Indian art has lost vitality ; it needs 


a new impulse and fresh inspiration. It can conceivably receive 
them by a flow of new ideas from the highest Western sources. 
Personally I am convinced that a reconciliation between Eastern 
and Western ideals might bring about a greater Renaissance 
than the world has ever known. I have myself continually tried 
2 show that Indian handicraft can benefit enormously by the 
Judicious artistic application of Western science and mechani- 
cal Invention. Indian social life, like that of the West, needs 
Purging of many vices; and the removal of many hideous ex- 
“rescences, for which British rule is in no way responsible, is 
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imperatively necessary. To insist that the remai Dy, 
culture and civilisation are nevertheless valuable iş as of Tin 
ciate the real progress made in the civilisation of mo 0 dem, 
it is the height of folly to attempt to exclude et tt 
influences from. Eastern art, science, industry, ae Wester 
it is an almost criminal blunder deliberately to deste 
civilisation without the most careful inquiry and aan Xdian 
judgment, in which both the Eastern and Western ; 
are thoroughly and impartially considered. Such a full 
cD os s a i: and j 
partial inquiry has never been officially attempted, iNeed 
and architecture, economics, sociology and science have bee att 
demned by a Court which has not heard the case for the det a 
It is not too much to hope that the removal of the ine 
apital from Calcutta to Delhi may lead the way to a os 
change in the attitude of Indian departmentalism towards thes 
questions, and that the necessity, from both a political and 
sociological point of view, of a better understanding of all Indian 
problems will be clear to the statesmen who have planned ths | 
brilliant stroke of policy. It should no longer be left to the | 
personal taste of a Viceroy, Governor, the head of a department, 
or a consulting architect to decide whether the style of a public 
building should imitate an old English mansion, a Rhine castle, | 
or the nondescript modern European building ; or whether the 
living traditions of Indian architecture should be respected and 
allowed to strike fresh roots in their own native soil. It should 
no longer be left to the discretion of a Director of Public Inst: 
‘tion, or European artistic experts, to determine whether Indian 
methods of art teaching are suitable for the education of Indian 
students or not. It should not be left to private societies 1 
London and in Calcutta to protect Indian art from official ue 
tines ; it should be the duty of Government to prosecute ingume 
and collect material to be used for the benefit of Indian A ni 
industry, and not only to assist the exploitations of a afte 
foreign manufacturers; the latter can be trusted to loo “id 
their own interests. It has been, as Lord Curzon : ial ie 
the traditional policy of the Indian Government to oe Jess it 
ryot against the rapacious zemindar. It should be 2 ower 
duty to protect the handicraftsman against the v 
energies of the capitalist. The sporadic official ai he 
recently begun in various Indian provinces for ioe define! 
hand-weaving industry should be systematised 02 s the act? 
principles, so that Government may be recognise 24 
and sympathetic defender of the village weaver, ponte cialis i 
and the artist, against the assaults of Wester? A the cap! i 
instead of being regarded as the strongest ally © ei indust” 
in extending the worse than savagery of Europ 
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India. We should apply Western mechanical] science 
ntelligent anticipation of its future progress in Europe. 
ded power-loom mill is not the last word of industrial 
science. Nasmyth has not rendered the blacksmith’s hammer 
obsolete. The mechanical brain has not diminished the value 
of man’s creative faculties. The social and industrial fabric 
which we should build to justify our rule in India must be a 
fairer one than either Europe or India can show. We cannot 
hope to blunder through only with our Western knowledge. 
The combined experience of East and West is essential for 


slums to 
with an 1 
The crow 


success. 3 : AC . : 
Ignorance of Indian institutions and methods on the part of 


technical experts should no longer be regarded as a passport 
for advancement in the public service. ‘The pathway for success- 
ful careers in all branches of the arts and crafts should be made 
clear for Indian youth by the removal of the insuperable obstacles 
now placed in their way by the traditions of the Public Works 
and Education Departments and by the organisation of the 
Anglo-Indian universities. If such a change of mental attitude 
on the part of the Indian administration is to be brought about 
in the present generation the initiative in such reforms must 
come from above, and not from the crowd of European experts 
now being sent out to India. Without a definite mandate and 
a clearly defined policy from the highest authorities the indi- 
vidual expert, however well-intentioned he may be, is powerless 
against the sacrosanct traditions of the public services, and 
the little good which may be done under one administration is 
continually being undone by the next. The traditions themselves 
must be altered by the force majeure of the Secretary of State 
and Governor-General in Council. K ; 

There can be no doubt that such exercise of authority would 
be both politic and just, and would be hailed by all right-thinking 
Indians as a practical fulfilment of the King-Emperor’s message 
of hope to his subjects. The time has gone by since depart- 
mentalism had what stands for Indian public opinion on its side 
in its fine contempt for Indian culture. To thoughtful Indians 
the allurements of Western civilisation have lost their glamour, 
and even for the Philistines (whose number is legion) the 
economic pressure brought about by an administrative system 
Which offers a liberal education with one hand and bars the 
Cutlets for lucrative employment with the other is the most 
Potent cause of sedition and discontent. 
= a enlargement of the scope of the Anglo-Indian universities 

8 to admit architecture and the fine arts within the pale of 

e humanities; the more ample recognition of the claims of 

ndian learning, and an intelligent attitude towards Indian art 
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throughout the official services would relieve this 
pressure, and open out careers for Indian students . | SONO; 
and more suitable for many temperaments than tho : ely 
they are now driven by force of circumstances t hin 
legal profession, journalism, medicine, and the ara amely, the 
ments in the Public Works, Educational, and a le Dpoin 
And since charity, or love, should begin at home her Services 
well that we took more care that the knowledge of Indi 

is now disseminated among the British public is D i 
and deeper. The Indian Institute at Oxford, go be Wider 
achievements of Indian art are concerned, seems to ber the 
designed to perpetuate in the minds of future Angie 
administrators—budding Viceroys, Governors, and ae 
that vigorous but ignorant contempt for all things Indian ed 
the scalping exploits of the Redskin, which is ingrained in Fs 
English public school boy. The Indian section of the Visto 
and Albert Museum and that part of the British Museum whieh 
relates to Indian religions are entirely organised upon the same 
false estimate of Indian civilisation which lies at the root of 
all the blunders of our educational policy in India. It is certainly 
most desirable from all points of view that not only technical 
and art experts but all Anglo-Indian officials, before they take 
up their appointments in India, should graduate at an Indian 
Institute worthy of the name, located either in this country or 
in India; so that the sympathetic study of the different aspects 
of Oriental life and thought should no longer be a mere question 
of personal inclination, but an indispensable introduction to the 


Indian Government services. 
; E. B. HAVEL. 
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MIGRATION WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


Wuew the historian comes to deal with the social, economic, 
and political history of our times, he will doubtless experience 
the same surprise now being felt by so many Imperialists, that 
Government after Government in this country has come and 
gone without ever contemplating, much less considering, any 
plan of migration within the Empire. The fault—and it is a 
grave one—lies equally with Conservative as with Liberal 
Administrations. Neither party has done anything towards 
assisting the development or securing the defence of our 
national inheritance by means of organised migration from the 
homeland to the Dominions oversea. 

Had this been done, the situation all-round would be very 
different from what it is to-day. Canada and Australia would 
possess, if not adequate, at least greatly increased populations, 
while in the homeland the congestion, which is mainly responsible 
for the evils of overcrowding, low wages, want, and destitution, 
would never have reached its present dimensions. We might also 
have been spared those differences of opinion which have arisen 
between political factions on both sides—differences that make it 
more and more difficult to arrive at a common plan of operation. 
And I do not hesitate to say that unless and until a common plan 
is reached nothing effective can be accomplished. You cannot 
deal with emigration without at the same time dealing with 
immigration, and vice versa. The two are one problem and an 
Imperial problem, using the term Imperial in its wider sense— 
that of Empire. 

Unfortunately both advocates and opponents of emigration 
Continually lose sight of the Imperial aspect. Similarly the 
Dominion policies are mainly influenced by local issues. Instead 
of approaching the problem as an entity, both sides show à 
tendency to divide it into two parts. This tendency, instead of 
subsiding, is advancing. Moreover, it is an anti-Imperial ten- 
dency , and for this reason alone should be eliminated in consider- 
= = solution of an Imperial problem. The first step to take 
a ue a common policy, and to do this co-ordination 

ort is essential. If we are to succeed where we have 
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hitherto failed, migration within the Empire both 
children and adults, must, without further delay b a8 Teg 
basis involving joint-Government control and joint ces ! 
assistance. OVernment =e 
‘You Britishers, said an American citizen Ome 
ago, ‘are a truly wonderful people, but you are noi ke € Year, 
you have acquired vast possessions in all parts of the T : 
you neither develop your territory nor make any ettor A] but 
for your Colonies a population British-born.” The nai 


I felt to be both just and deserved. Moreover, it fey of 
with equal force to our kinsmen oversea. Of recent Je a o 
ever, with the exception of the Union of South Africa i 
Dominions have instituted various immigration policies. a b 
much is now being done by Canada, Australia, and New re n 
to attract suitable immigrants of the British race. But here . h 
the homeland, we have made little advance ; we are still witho 0] 
any State policy of emigration. la 
I do not say, nor do I wish to imply, that no emigration has te 
taken place, nor is taking place, to the Dominions. That would M 
be an incorrect statement, and one capable of being refuted by h 
stereotyped facts. But what I do say, and what I wish to 18 
emphasise, is that for generations, owing to lack of guidance oi 
and the absence of encouragement on the part of the home ti 
Government, our surplus population, instead of passing from one I 
portion of the Empire to another, was allowed to drift, in ever- x 
increasing numbers, to the United States of America. — G 
We have neglected an essential duty of statesmanship—that 4 
of assisting to provide the Dominions with a population of pe 4 
born ; and by that neglect we have added materially to the se 0 
and prosperity of a foreign Power. And how has that Power eae i 
our generosity? It has imposed duties on British goods sE a 
hibitory in character as to prevent, to a very considerable ae as 
the produce of British labour gaining an entry into vate 90; D 
It may be said the Dominions also have tariff va reel of 
but their tariff walls are not specially directed ee By tho al ua 
and while it is one thing to build up a foreign Powa ione and A 
of British bone and sinew, it is another to employ t a who have © 
sinew in building up the Empire. Had the ee inion, i i 
found their way to the United States gone to the 1a be far jarge" A 
trade of the Dominions with ourselves to-day WOW 5 would nave à 
` than it is, and the food supply within the Emp! f 
increased in like proportion. à Dew E 
Matters had Le such a pass that in oe ae jth à tl 
in his capacity as Prime Minister of the vt the cs g 
Australia, placed a resolution on the Agent stated ‘ Ls 
Conference proceedings, the first part of whie od to P" z 


3 S F roce 
desirable to encourage British emigrants to P 
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Colonies rather than to foreign countries.’ And in the course of 
an able speech supporting this contention Mr. Deakin said : 


We venture to submit that in whatever way the Government of this 
country may think right and proper to intervene in the matter of emigra- 
bn this one direction we are perhaps entitled to press them to some 

that is to say, that all they do should encourage settlers to pass to 
EE of the Empire they please, so long as it is a part of the Empire. 
oe We look upon emigration to foreign countries as draining the life-blood 
of he Empire. ... We cannot consent to see people pass away from it who 
ie to remain upholding the Flag. 

Against this proposition Mr. Burns, who held the Government 
prief, had no objection to raise; and proceeded to dismiss the 
matter by saying that it ‘ practically connotes a line of action that 
has been taken not only by the Government, but by all the sub- 
ordinate authorities throughout the United Kingdom during the 
last fifteen or twenty years with regard to the direction of, advice 
to, and guidance of intending settlers in new countries from the 
Motherland.’ In making this statement I am sure Mr. Burns 
had no intention of keeping anything back. At the same time it 
is idle to suppose that the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth 
of Australia would have gone to the extent of moving his resolu- 
tion if nothing was amiss or had been amiss, and Mr. Burns, 
I think, should have recognised this and given a more extended 
reply. 

Nis what are the facts? The only action taken by the 
Government with the object of turning the scale of emigration 
from the United States to the Dominions has been by the 
dissemination of literature through the Emigrants’ Information 
Office, and the giving of information which, on the authority of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, we are told may be 
regarded as reliable, but must not be taken as official, Moreover, 
as Mr. Butler, Chairman of Committee of Management, told the 
Dominions Royal Commission, in theory if not in practice the 
Officials of the Emigrants’ Information Office are still required 
to answer questions concerning the United States or South 
America with the same readiness as they would give information 
concerning Canada, Australia, or South Africa. Again, although 
We have two enactments on the Statute Book authorising the 
allocation of public funds to emigration purposes—the Poor Law 
Act, 1834, and the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905—the powers 
conferred under these Acts do not limit the employment of the 
funds in question to expenditure on emigration within the 
nie It is true that as far as the DE ae 
Fic ne Workmen Act are concerned, no as | 

O persons emigrating out of the Empire, and to a very 

Vou, LXXIT—No. 430 AN 
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large extent the Guardians take the same course, 
know that in quite recent years applications have bet 

the Local Government Board to the American Embag 
that persons aided out of Poor-Law funds might be = r king 
land in the United States, it would appear that ani 0 
tion to the United States has not yet finally ceased : emigra, 

I would suggest (1) that no information, negativ 
wise, be given by the Emigrants’ Information 
foreign countries ; all that can be obtained from + 
Reports and the Foreign Office. (2) That the Poor Lay 
1834, and the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905, be re 
as to ensure that the operative powers of those Acts resp 
emigration be confined by law to emigration within the Da 
(3) That the Government be empowered to offer some defini 
encouragement to intending emigrants so as to induce then to 
select as their future home one of the British Dominions. 

In supporting the second part of the Commonwealth regoly. 
tion, ‘that the Imperial Government be requested to co-operate 
with any Colonies desiring immigrants in assisting suitable 
persons to emigrate,’ Mr. Deakin severely criticised the methods 
of the Emigrants’ Information Office, and in the course of his 
remarks said that the Agents-General representing the Austra- 
lian States were of opinion ‘tbat no effective assistance’ was 
being given them by that office. Speaking from his om 
experience in Australia, he did not think it was possible to 
constitute a public department of officials for any purpose, how- 
ever excellent, of any men, however capable, who would sooner 
or later, and probably sooner, ‘ lose touch with the ce 
conditions of the practical work with which they were original} 


‘iti con: 
created to deal.’ ‘For ourselves,’ he added, ‘if 1$ only by ¢ ; 
mentary aco? 
ple Ministers 


C or other. 
Office about 
he Consular 


suggested that a more effective organisation than E p direct 
Information Office was required—an organisation v 4 various 
control of the Government and ‘in closer touch Wi assured M 
representatives of the Dominions.’ Mr. Buns 4 
Deakin that, if the Dominions cared to make re e, t 
the Home Government as to what should be dont | (ji 
ments interested would be ready to respon a was wee 
Emigrants’ Information Office, its re-organisatio recom a 
consideration of the Government, as also was me a or five Fe 
of the Settlements Committee that a State a as isting $ 
from Imperial funds be made and applied towa 
funds of approved voluntary societies. 
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Tt was on this occasion that Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in pressing 
Mr. Deakin to explain more in detail the methods of co-operation 
desired, made the very important pronouncement ‘that if the 
Imperial Government were prepared to help and to assist finan- 
cially, Canada would be only too glad to co-operate with them.’ 
Accepting Sir Wilfrid’s invitation, Mr. Deakin said : 


Improved agencies between the Mother Country and ourselves, improved 
means of communication, closer touch with our fellow-colonists, improved 
shipping services, cheap and rapid, are among the means by which a popula- 
tion might be attracted to British countries instead of to foreign countries. 
We wish also that the British Government would favour subsidiary educa- 
tional means. In the schools, among the children, by operating through 
Boards of Guardians, through a rejuvenated Emigration Information Office, 
associating ib with the Central Emigration Board, by assisting the means 
of communication, especially shipping—these are among the methods 
which are open to the British Government to choose. We are prepared to 
co-operate in any and every way to encourage emigration. 


With regard to the subsidising of ships, the President of the 
Local Government Board met the suggestion by a cold douche. 
‘It has been the settled policy of Parliament,’ he said, ‘ for some 
years not to grant votes of Imperial money for emigration.’ 
Asked to explain what steps the Colonial Office proposed to take 
in order to carry out the first part of the resolution, all Lord 
Elgin felt himself able to say was that he would take the best 
steps he could, but he was unable to define what those steps 
would be. Thus ended a memorable debate on emigration, the 
first on the subject that had taken place af an Imperial Confer- 
ence, and yet these Conferences date back to 1887. 

It is interesting to see what followed. One would have 
thought after so much talk on the part of the Government some- 
thing would be done to carry out the promises made. Yet, 
four years later, when the next Imperial Conference came 
tound, we find the same resolution appearing on the Agenda 
With the forcible addition ‘ that the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies be requested to nominate representatives of the 
Dominions to the Committee of the Emigrants’ Information 
Office’—an addition which confirmed the accuracy of Dr. 
Jameson’s forecast in 1907 that the Governments intention with 
regard to co-operation was limited to ‘good wishes.’ Mr. 

eakin was no longer the spokesman for the Commonwealth, 
and the resolution was formally moved by Mr. Fisher, the 
abour Prime Minister, and seconded by the late Mr. Batchelor, 
Who naturally asked whether any action had been taken to carry 
Sut the promises given at the preceding Conference. To this very 
Searching question Mr. Burns took refuge in silence. Indeed, 
Wis difficult to see how he could have acted otherwise, seeing that 
' 4n 2 
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the statements made by him, as to the reor 
Emigrants’ Information Office and the recom 
Settlements Committee being under the con 
Government, were subsequently repudiated 
Gommons by the Under Secretary of State for the Use gf 
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remains to be said that nothing had been done, and Bo T 
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m question, 


and no hopes are held out that the Government intend doi 
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anything in that direction. 

Mr. Harcourt would have us believe that the needs of th 
situation are met sufficiently by the Emigrants’ Informatio 
Office and by the offices of the Dominions, and the States a 
Provinces within the Dominions, in the United Kingdom, y 
that be so, how came Mr. Deakin to tell us that the Agents. 
General representing the different Australian States considered 
that no effective assistance was being given by the Emigrants 
Information Office? And why did Mr. Fisher, when asking the 
1911 Conference to reaffirm Mr. Deakin’s resolution, iñsert the 
additional words ‘that the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
be requested to nominate representatives of the Dominion to the 
Committee of the Emigrants’ Information Office’? If you were 
to introduce on that Committee, said Mr. Harcourt, representa- 
tives of the Dominions or of the States of the different Dominions, 
various undesirable questions might arise; you might have, for 
instance, an element of competition as between, say, the States 
in Australia as to the encouragement which should be given io 
people to go to one State rather than to another. Does Mr. 
Harcourt really suppose that the difficulties he mentions had z 
been foreseen and discounted? Australian statesmen do not 


` 9 al Conference with- 
place resolutions on the Agenda of an Imperia : for. 
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So crude à criticism can hardly be said to bpe any ise saa to 


tribution to the question of co-operation. i 
imagine a better plan to secure co-operation than a Jo 
or, at any rate, a Board with advisory committ 
representatives of all the Dominions and their com 

“I will see,’ said Mr. Harcourt, in squashing t tion 18 kepi 
wealth proposal for representation, ‘ that the into e has bee 
up to the very last moment.’ How far this peona 
carried out may be gathered from the statement fie supply ° 
Butler to the Dominions Royal Commission, tha sail i 
information might be much improved if the Donita the Ba 
ments would send him a monthly cable messa 
facts relating to the condition of the labou 
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wages, and classes of labour most in request. Here we have the 
Chairman’s own admission, that his office does not receive, and 
therefore cannot give, the latest information. And he might 
have added, as already mentioned, that such information as is 
given, although reliable, cannot be regarded as official. Mr. 
Harcourt also tried hard to force upon the Premiers the accept- 
ance of his amendment that the policy of encouragement should 
be continued ‘on the present lines.’ But while the Conference 
gave way to a very large extent after listening to Mr. Burns’s 
statistics, showing a marked diminution in the emigration to the 
United States and a considerable rise in the emigration to the 
Dominions, they successfully resisted the ruse of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies to insert the words ‘on the present lines.’ 

In existing conditions there is not, and there Le be, any 
joint action between the offices of the Agents-General and the 
Emigrants’ Information Office, seeing that on the one side you 
have full executive and administrative powers, while on the other 
you are dealing with an advisory body, restricted to giving 
unofficial advice and the dissemination of literature. Moreover, 
if it is to be assumed that the publications issued from the 
Emigrants’ Information Office give better information than can 
be obtained from the offices of the Dominions and the States 
and Provinces within the Dominions, then it is obvious that 
these offices are not doing their work in a proper and efficient 
manner. On the other hand, if the most practical and up-to-date 
information be provided by these offices, what need, then, have 
we for the Emigrants’ Information Office? 

I shall no doubt be told that the Emigrants’ Information 
Office gives independent advice and information, which intending 
British emigrants are anxious to obtain. Granted; but surely 
that is assuming the contra—that the offices of the Dominions and 
the Statés and Provinces within the Dominions give garbled in- 
formation, a not altogether generous assumption in view of the 
boast of the Secretary of State for the Colonies that the 
Emigrants’ Information Office is working, and has always worked, 
in the closest co-operation with these offices. No. Some more 
practical organisation than the Emigrants’. Information Office 
must be set up in this country if there is to be real co-operation 
With the representatives of the Dominions oyersea—if there is to 
be a real plan of Imperial migration within the Empire. For the 
dissemination of literature no better institution could exist than 
the Emigrants’ Information Office. But literature alone will 
hot place a man in work in Canada or Australia, nor provide him 
With the means of meeting his emigration expenses. 

No one will deny that the President of the Local Government 
Board added a very useful chapter to our knowledge of emigration 
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statistics when he placed on record that the 
destination of our emigrants had been revers 
only 20 per cent. go to foreign countries. 
increases and decreases of population in the Moth OmPatati, 
also to the point. But after all is said anq done aa Ver 
do not alter the situation, that in this country aa nh gures 
square miles of territory inhabited by 45,000 000 +. 120 0g, 
about 870 persons to the square mile; that Ke : 
cally an empty continent, with its 3,000,000 

territory, and four to four and a-half millions of inhabit, of 
say, one and a quarter persons to the square mile: oo 
Canada has some 38,700,000 square miles of Ra 
and 7,500,000 people—roughly two persons to the aa 
mile. While the untilled land of Australia and Grae 
hungering for the spade and the ploughshare, this country T 
mains, as for years it has remained, over-populated ; the dr 
bill mounts higher and higher; and excessive competition in 
almost every walk of life lowers wages and limits employment 
During the last decade the cost of living has gone up some 
15 per cent., and taxation has reached the highest point on record, 
As to unemployment, we have been warned by the Minority 
Report of the Poor Law Commission that it is ‘ chronic, constant, 
and growing,’ while the magnitude of recent strikes is not without 
its lessons. It is not too much to say that in many cases the 
condition of family life among the working classes has become a 
source of grave anxiety to the wage-earner, a source of danger 
to the community at large. 

I am all for the right to work, but I see no good in the 
nationalisation of the land and of all means of production 
and communication. I have no sympathy with trymg to 
away with healthy competition and reducing all me 
the same level; but I do see good in lessening over compe 
and in assisting a man to rise in the world by his own ex? 3 T 
I deplore the loss of individuality that the Socialist pe or 
involves. In the British Empire there is room for all, A of the 
all, and wages for all; and I hold that it is a prime 1 able- 
State to provide the machinery necessary to enable nae 
bodied, healthy man and woman, if unable to D em in 
tive employment here, to take up the work that awai Empire 8 
the oversea Dominions. The fact that the British set 
the property not of one set of Britons or of ante u ely aut 
the whole British race, might be a myth, 50 à 
entirely is it left out of consideration. a] Labo r 

And this brings me to the subject of Imperat 4 one th 
changes, one I have advocated for some ye Bon 
received the support of the late President of the lous? 
when piloting the Labour Exchanges Bill throug l 
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Commons. Here we are on common ground: the Dominions 
want labour, not always agricultural labour, although to satisfy 
the Unions no ¢ encouragement,’ as the guide-books put it, is 
given by the Dominion Governments to the immigration of 
artisans and skilled mechanics. Of late Australia has, I believe, 
somewhat modified this rule in cases where labour of a special 
kind was desired. But that modification does not seem likely to 
be widely extended. Yet it cannot be denied that the industries 
of the Dominions are suffering for want of workpeople. This we 
know from the constant applications received in this country from 
various manufacturers oversea—applications that derive very 
strong support from inquiries made on the spot, such as that of 
the recent New South Wales Commission. 

The present head of the Board of Trade, Mr. Buxton, is also 
in favour of Imperial Labour Exchanges, and brought forward 
a resolution to that effect at the last Imperial Conference. But 
the suggestion met with little support from the Premiers. One 
and all began to make excuse. The Australian representative, 
it is true, showed some diplomacy in suggesting the forma- 
tion of a sub-committee to consider the question, but nothing 
appears to have resulted from the proposal. Obviously 
the institution of Imperial Labour Exchanges was a matter that 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier found difficulty in handling, in view of the 
approaching General Election in Canada, while Mr. Fisher was 
bound hand and foot by the vote which placed him in power, and 
without leave from his Unions he dare not move. But because 
the suggestion failed then, there is no reason why the idea should 
be abandoned. It has not yet been pointed out to the Dominions 
that the institution of Imperial Labour Exchanges would enable 
them to give a preference to British labour and the British 
emigrant. 

Why should the Home Government not open up negotiations 
through a new channel; that channel being an Imperial Board of 
Emigration? My proposal is that such a Board be at once con- 
stituted and given administrative as well as executive powers, 
the personnel to consist of two commissioners, one paid, repre- 
sentatives of the different Government departments concerned, 
and the head of the Labour Exchanges, with power to add to 
their number; the High Commissioners for the Dominions and 
the Assistant Superintendent of Emigration for Canada in 

ondon to be honorary members of the board; that a paid 
Secretary be appointed and an independent Chairman, with a 
Staff of clerks, specially selected in the first instance, but after- 
Wards engaged through the ordinary routine of the Civil Service. 
The Board would be attached to the Colonial Office, and from 
time to time grants from the Exchequer would be voted and 
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emigration effort under Government control. Acting in ant i 
tion with the Board would be advisory committees cone F 
representatives of the States and Provinces within the Dome : 
the voluntary societies, the Labour Exchanges, the Boards of Gur. t 
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friction to be avoided ; allow of the homeland and the Dominions 4 

working in the closest co-operation; ensure for our surplus 


working population a certain and congenial outlet, and for 
the Dominions a constant but controlled supply of labour of 9 
every kind, never too much, never too little. It would in no | : 
way interfere with individual effort, whether on the part of the 

Dominions or of the States and Provinces within the Dominions, 
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him in taking advantage of the opportunities offered ? Above all, 
op what grounds does Mr. Burns base his opinion that the Labour 
pxchange officials are in a position to give practical information 
on matters concerning the interior arrangements of the 
Dominions ? They have passed no examination in the immigra- 
tion policies of Australia, Canada, or New Zealand, and were 
selected for very different reasons from those governing the re- 
quirements necessary to advise emigrants. In fact, Mr. Burns 
did well to qualify his panegyric by describing their efforts as 
indirect. He would, perhaps, have been more accurate had he 
described them as futile. 

Another matter on which Mr. Burns sought to impress the 
Premiers was that 9300 Poor-Law children had been sent to 
Canada in twenty-one years—an average of 448 children in each 
twelve months. But what is that among so many? Take the 
number of Poor-Law children available for emigration last year— 
that is, the number of children boarded out—9669. The first 
thing that strikes one is that this total for one year of children 
eligible for emigration exceeds that of all the children emigrated 
in twenty-one years. I do not say that every child out of the 
9669 was of an age suitable for emigration, but to leave the child, 
as 1 believe is the common practice of Boards of Guardians, till 
it reaches the age of fourteen and then to consider the question of 
emigration is, in my opinion, a great mistake. Lord Grey is 
reported to have said ‘ you cannot take them too young,’ while 
Mr. Baker, the head of Dr. Barnardo’s Institution, told the 
Dominions Royal Commission that he is strongly in favour of 
sending children to Canada at seven years of age. Without offer- 
ing any observations on either statement, I have no hesitation 
in saying that fourteen is too late. Were the Boards of 
Guardians to alter their view on the question of age, many more 
Poor-Law children would be able to be emigrated, and were this 
done, it would be better for the children, better for the ratepayers, 
and better for the Empire. 

Some years ago I submitted to the Dominion Government of 
Canada a scheme which had the approval of several Boards of 
Guardians in this country, one that Lord Milner was most 
anxious to see adopted in South Africa. But it was refused 
consideration by the Superintendent of Immigration at Ottawa 
on the ground that the Dominion Government would not be 
Justified in adopting any scheme for the establishment of agricul- 
tural training-homes in Canada at Canada’s expense. Mr. Scott 
also gave me another reason for declining the suggestion. He said 

the work of preparation and training for colonial life of poor and 
ependent children—in its initial stages anyway—can be better 
one in England than in Canada ; and our observation is that these 
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much value to the child in after-life.’ 

Briefly, the scheme I submitted, and which I 
sound in every way, is that the Dominion Govern 
Governments of the States and Provinces withiy 
should undertake : (1) To provide one or more à gricult Ominiong 
where the children would be educated, brought up ae homes 
under Government supervision for work on the Gis | traine 
to place out the children in suitable situations. (2) To ats and 
local Acts as may be required from time to time to meee Such 
circumstances, and to draw up rules and regulations ii aa 
vance in the administration of the homes. (3) To nt Ser. 
adequate system of Government inspection until the child aide 
the age of eighteen. That each Board of Guardians should wks 
take : (1) To hand over the children where possible at the ave 
of ten years, and to allow representatives of the Dominions 
State, or Provincial Governments, as the case may be, to select 
the children. (2) To pay each Government, in a manner to be 
arranged, (a) a sum of money, annually or otherwise, equal to the. 
amount that would be paid for bringing up the children her, 
this amount not to exceed in any one case the expenditure for four 
years ; (b) an agreed sum, annually or otherwise, to meet the cost 
of inspection. 

The present method adopted by the Boards of Guardians is to 
send the children when about fourteen to recognised agencies, 
who undertake their emigration and also their supervision on the 
other side until sixteen, and in some cases eighteen, years ot 
age. These societies maintain receiving and distributing homesin 
Canada, to which the children have the right to return m case of 
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reports are commumicated at intervals, through the Bs i 
ment Board, to the Guardians concerned. For ihe one) 
Dominion Government receive out of local funds a pee that 
sufficient to cover all expenses incurred. There is no ¢ v volume 
the Dominion Government of Canada favour an increase peing 
of child emigration, but they insist on the prese 

maintained. I take it this insistence only refers a an B ards 0 
as many societies endigrate at a much earlier 88° © nd espedi 
Guardians. Like Mr. Baker I want all childr D a 0 
State children, who go from this country to Cae on yes i 
from childhood as young Canadians, and I suge®* p the Yen 
the age for emigration by way of a compromise 
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the Immigration Department at Ottawa is obdurate. Referring 
to Canada’s contention, Mr. Butler makes the following comment 
ina report issued after a recent visit to the Dominion : 

The corollary of this preliminary period in England is the practice of 
despatching the children to the families in which they are to live or work 
immediately on their arrival in Canada. By.this means the Canadian 
Government hope to avoid, or at any rate to keep as remote as possible, the 
stigma involved by having been brought up in an ‘institution,’ which 
might prejudice them in the eyes of employers in Canada. It is, of course, 
impossible to escape the idea altogether, but, at any rate, in Mr. Bogue 
gmart’s opinion, it 1s better to keep it on the English side of the Atlantic 
than to introduce it into Canada by supporting any scheme for training- 
homes in Canada. 

T can quite understand that an official holding the position 
Mr. Butler does at the Colonial Office must avoid controversy, but 
Mr. Bogue Smart’s reference to institutions seems to weaken 
his argument materially. Does Mr. Bogue Smart seriously con- 
tend that a Canadian farmer would not prefer a boy educated and 
trained on a Government farm in Canada to a boy taken from a 
receiving-home, whence the children are sent out as quickly as 
possible after arrival, many, I am told, without any previous agri- 
cultural training? I readily admit that a number of children 
emigrated to Canada do receive agricultural training in the home- 
land, and of course they get education. But my view is that this 
training and this education, after the child has reached the age of 
ten, would be far better got in Canada, not however at once on a 
lonely farm ; that life would come later. The child must grow 
accustomed to its new surroundings, and how can this be done 
more effectually than by receiving agricultural training at a State 
farm and going to school with other Canadian boys? I venture 
to submit that training such as I syggest before placing a child 
out in a situation would be better for the child and better for the 
Canadian farmer. As regards the prejudice against institutions, 
that is a matter which hardly requires serious attention, because 
itis well known by every farmer who takes a boy from a receiving- 
home that he is coming direct from an institution. I cannot help 
thinking that the real difficulty lies in the extra expense and the 
extra responsibility to Canada. But surely, instead of the training 
farms becoming an expense, they would ultimately become a 
Source of profit. Nor is it necessary to confine the farms to Poor- 

Jaw children. Any child who passed the Dominion representa- 
tives in this country, and otherwise eligible, might with every 
Confidence be handed over to the Dominion authorities. 

Most unsatisfactory was the attitude taken both by Mr. 

arcourt and Mr. Burns at the 1911 Conference on the question 
of assistance from this side. Both Ministers purposely burked the 
Question. ‘State aid,’ said Mr. Burns, ‘ was not asked for in 

907, and T do not think this Conference expresses any desire for 
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it.’ No reference at all was made to Mr. Deakin 
shipping subsidies or any of the other matters me à eque 
involving State aid, while Sir Wilfrid Laurier’, pees by 
absolutely. In fact, Mr. Burns induced the Beam Wa ina) 
that when they asked for assistance they did not va i clien 


must admit that the Premiers themselves seem to p Al rel 

willing victims to the wiles of both Ministers. Noth; havo fallen oi 

shows this more than the calm way in which die go? Petha en 

State for the Colonies struck out the word ‘ assistin ae : : 

resolution, merely giving as his reason for sọ doing Aenea thy a 

sertion in the amended form of the resolution looked like a its jp, aa 

for State-aided emigration from here, which he Was emand a 

there was no intention of making. Satisteg th 

As regards the view put forward by the President of the Low TI 

Government Board that it is the settled policy of the Government p 

not to make State grants for emigration purposes, I would remind ii 

him that grants from the Exchequer were made on several ocea: i 

sions prior to 1878, and that he himself, as recently as last year i 

authorised the payment of 79771. out of monies granted by Par. i 

liament to meet the needs of unemployment to be used by the a 

Central (Unemployed) Body for assisting suitable persons to in 

y emigrate. Rate aid has also been sanctioned since 1834, and the th 
: fact that until 1905 it was so seldom used reflects little credit on fa 

the Local Government Board. County Councils also have vey jt 

full powers to advance money to local bodies for emigration pur in 

poses, but they have never done so; and, in answer to a question ig 

; put by me in the House of Commons, Mr. Bums made it clear iL 
| that he did not intend to press County Councils to exercise thelr à : 
f T ( 
powers in this respect. j difficult i i 


But in any event I do not anticipate very mut 


a, 
| j e we have established | oy 
getting over the question of settled policy one vo ee se | 


s | an Imperial Board of Emigration, seeing tha emigri: p 

By! control on this side are absolutely necessary if we ore A Jn no 
tion and immigration work co-ordinated and ie go dele Di 
present conditions the responsibilities of emigration persons sal 
gated as to divest the State of all responsibility. a not evel A 
emigrated out of what are called ‘ public funds’ ne am Ce 
equality of opportunity. For instance, a man W20 ial work a 
may receive aid from ‘ public funds’ and be provid; an, 5) wE j f 
good wages in Canada or Australia, while another a À apré + ou 
a family, poorly nourished and badly House a unong” 7 
to be in some kind of employment, no matter ne Ag 8i 
or how poorly paid, is not eligible for similar Reo sof qu t 
certain powers are given under the Poor Law to 6008 ” le 


: pare or i 3 
dians to apply the rates towards assisting FE are e 4 
chargeable to the Union to emigrate; these por dren: eligi 
ever, exercised. Again, as regards Poor-Law © 
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foi emigration is reserved for the orphaned and deserted, and 
ipen only with limitations. | 

Bqually unfair in their incidence are some of the immigration 
regulations. Take the money test in Canada ; it does not stop 
undesirables entering the country, while it often prevents the 
entry of desirable persons. Admittedly, some kind of test is 
necessary’; but the emigrant himself, not the amount of money 
he possesses, should be the determining factor, especially when 
reliable evidence is forthcoming that he is proceeding to assured 
employment. Again, take the artisan and skilled mechanic; 
while employers in Canada and Australia are eager to obtain 
their services, as far as any assistance is concerned none is given. 
Then the sudden changes in the immigration policies of 
the Dominions, often made without notice of any kind, are 
most disconcerting to the emigrant. It is no uncommon thing for 
an emigrant suddenly to find that he cannot obtain the reduced 
passage advertised so freely but a short time before, and that if 
he wants to have his wife and children with him in the new 
country he must of necessity first proceed there himself and 
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then nominate his dependents. No less vexatious is the awaken- 


ing of the emigrant to the fact, and this often at the last moment, 
that all the Australian boats are full for the next three months— 
an awakening that means the finding of some temporary employ- 
ment in the meantime, not always an easy task, and one that has 
to be faced under conditions which, in the event of failure, may 
necessitate his family falling back on the hospitality of the Poor 
Law. 

All these difficulties would disappear if we had an Imperial 
Board of Emigration. As things are, the authorities in the 
homeland and the authorities in the Dominions each go their 
own way. There is no combination of energy, no unity of 
purpose, no common platform, no co-operation of any kind. 

That difficulties have to be confronted on both sides I do 
not deny. For example, the Federal Government of Canada not 
only makes the immigration laws for the Dominion, but the 
Same authority, with certain exceptions, owns the land. In 
Australia the position is different; there, as in Canada, the 
Commonwealth Government enacts the immigration laws, but 

e States own the land. Hence, while in Canada little or no 
Netion arises between the central and the provincial Govern- 
ments over the question of immigration, in Australia there is 
su conflict of opinion between the Commonwealth and the 

ates, 
: But the real crux of the situation is the unsympathetic atti- 
ude of the Home Government. In the House of Commons the 
note of the Government attitude towards emigration is evasion. 
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If the Colonial Secretary be questioned or 
subject, he takes refuge in a quibble or a à an Phase 
allowed thousands of pounds, collected for pe n ating 
to lie idle for over a year rather than approaci in i ; 
Ottawa on the matter of relaxing their tegula à 

diplomatie n o Hew 
free a fund which would have enabled na guste 
unable to obtain employment here, to proceed to a C. pers 
up the work awaiting them in the Dominion anada an 
For nearly three years I have been endes 


discussion on emigration in the House of Corn TE to raise q i 
had to remain satisfied with the most meagre aa but h b x 
due to the indifference shown by Parliament hi mainly 
which should be considered of primary importance F atter M 
the consequence of regulations that enforce a man 7 i p 
ment altogether inadequate to the issues involved. To ht e À F 
a Bill under the ten-minute rule would hardly meet ie 4 N 
while to give notice of motion means success in the bale | oc 
great lottery seeing that there are 670 members, all more or ie i 
hoping to come out first. Apart, then, from question and answer i 
across the floor of the House, or calling attention to the matter tl 
on the motion for adjournment, the only opportunity of raisiga M P 
discussion is in Committee of Supply. But here, again, oneis | à 
hampered by the system of dual control. To talk emigrationon | à 
the Colonial Office vote is like attempting a performance of the J í 
play Hamlet with the principal character out of the caste, seeing 1 q 
that all assisted emigration comes under the Local Government 4 I 
Board ; while to talk emigration on the Local Government Board i ; 
vote means the avoidance of any reference to, much less criticism 4 ! 
of, the uses made by the Emigrants’ Information Office of the As 
taxpayers’ money. But it is not only the House of Commons that 1 
isto blame. I fail to recall any occasion of late years when pall ( 
tion has formed a subject of debate in the House of D htc 
fact, it would seem that a conspiracy of silence on the a ee, mor 
extends to both Houses of Parliament and to every P™ E o 
tary section. . parlis f 
But some critic will say ‘ Surely there have pe have i 
mentary inquiries.’ Certainly, parliamentary ne far, #1 : 
taken place, but their investigations have not eor in 185 \ 
since the setting up of the Emigrants’ Information rrived & Le | : 
no legislation has followed the recommendations 7 . areal 4 
any parliamentary tribunal on the subject of ce o volk } 
now and then, moved by the distress prevailing = the doy D t 


ing classes in the homeland, the Gore 3 
instituted some kind of general inquiry into ing emg! 


these occasions various interrogatories cones 
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ag an antidote to unemployment have been put to a few witnesses 

ssessing, a8 a rule, no very wide knowledge of the subject. 
jA Take, for example, the Poor-Law Commission. In that case, 
qo far as the subject of emigration is concerned, not only was the 
evidence given of little real value, but the personnel of the Com- 
mission left much to be desired. No member could claim any 
deep knowledge of the subject; while the majority, if not oppo- 
nents, were very lukewarm on the advantages of emigration as a 
alliative to unemployment. Let us hope something more effec- 
tive will result from the inquiries of the Dominions Royal Com- 
mission. But here, again, emigration is but a sidelight of a very 
wide reference. 

Very occasionally, as in the case of the Departmental Com- 
mittee presided over by Lord Tennyson, emigration has received 
a more dignified place. Party differences, however, found their 
way into the report of that inquiry, as. shown by the fact that 
Mr. Samuel, now Posimaster-General, declined to follow his 
colleagues in recommending State subsidies. In my opinion no 
inquiry will be of any practical service that is not limited in its 
referenée solely to emigration and its contingent problems, and 
that is not conducted by a tribunal composed of men having 
practical knowledge of the subject in all its phases. The find- 
ings of a committee or commission framed on these lines would be 
a most useful public document. Moreover, it would have a two- 
fold advantage ; it would give the Home Government something 
definite and authoritative to work upon, and also supply the 
Dominion Governments with the information they seem desirous 
of possessing, but which their own emissaries have not been able 
to obtain. 

Some of us remember the unfortunate attempt made some 
five years ago by Mr. Bruce Walker, late Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Emigration for Canada in London, to give the Dominion 
Government information on the subject of emigration from this 
country to the Dominion. The superficial character of his 
report may be gained from the fact that in the opening sentences 
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Mr. Bruce Walker frankly stated that the material was drawn 


from such information as he was able to obtain ‘during the last 
ew weeks’ of his residence here—an admission that, in the 
absence of further explanation, went far to confirm the rumour 
current at the time that the report was arranged to meet the 
exigencies of the economic situation in Canada and the near 
*ppeal to the constituencies. Not only did Mr, Bruce Walker 
condemn the methods employed by emigrating societies in the 
Bend, but he charged them, one’and all, with Mise 
non and promoting the emigratigh of undesirables to Gagfada ’ 
hat a considerable ane of undesirables and un@mploy- 
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ables had succeeded in settling themselves in Canada end 
be no doubt, and one can easily understand that, with de : 
elasticity of the Canadian procedure, societies combining in thal 
sphere of work emigration and social reform may hays ae 
too lenient in passing cases. But it must be rememp arate ‘a A, 
the methods of the various societies, good or bad, were not ab | 
familiar to, but had long been acquiesced in by, the Immigr ie 4 | 
Department at Ottawa, and to the funds of one of the angel 
societies a subsidy was for some time paid by the Domini Í 
Government. Further, Lord Tennyson’s Committee was 50 
impressed with the evidence received that they recommended ` 
Government grants being given to enable the work of these 
same societies to be carried on with greater activity. This 
report had been in the possession of the Dominion Government 
for three years, and no objection was taken, nor has since been 
taken, either to the evidence given or to the recommendations 
made. I do not say that the deductions of Lord Tennyson’s 
Committee were in all cases necessarily correct, or that Mr. 
Bruce Walker’s deductions were in all cases necessarily incorrect, 
but, seeing that the report of Lord Tennyson’s Committee was 
in direct conflict with Mr. Bruce Walker's allegations, I cannot 
but think that the Dominion Governmeht should have paused 
before giving to his report the dignity of official publication. | 
In advancing a policy of Government grants I am, of course, 
bound to show that these grants can be used both to the advan- 
tage of the individual and to the advantage of the State. 
i i - to travel. We have 
Fortunately for this purpose I have not far to t We 
only to take the latest annual return as to the pie ae F: 
the Central (Unemployed) Body for London under ne N 
ployed Workmen Act, 1905, and compare the ee Boy 
results of providing work on the farm colony at Ho TT 4 
and of assisting families to emigrate to the Do ia f 
In both these experiments full inquiries are made emigration" : 
given, but naturally the investigations In the case © f the labour *} 
are more searching in character than Im the ae se of effort À} 
colony. Indeed, there would seem to be some re : a COS 
as regards Hoilesley Bay, seeing that the sine Hollesley Bay | 
mittee reports that ‘In order to fill the places a election) i 
the Committee have had to lower their ue E jon 

whereas so great is the number of applicants oe 

loan that the standard of excellence may be 5 
upward grade. ; 
: The ce shows that 1293 London men Y rg is 
ing the year. ending iging ma 

employed at Hollesley Bay during te 3, S twitbstanding 
March last, and during the same period, D ndents were assisi 

difficulties, 1307 London men with 1140 depene™ 
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